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I. Sussects or Depate In THE Hovst or Lorps. 


TuesDAY, Juty 8. 
Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill [No. 111],—Moved, That the 
Bill be now read 2*: After short Debate, agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next 


Chancery Regulation Bill [No. 197],—-Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
Lords’ Amendments considered (according to Order): Then it was moved 
not to insist on the Amendments to which the Commons have disagreed : 
On Question, Whether to insist ? Resolved in the Negative ; and a Message 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them therewith ove eee 


Leases and Sales of Scttled Estates Act Amendment Bill [No. 150],—JMoved, 
Tht the Bill be now read 2°; objected to; after Debate, agreed to; Bill 
read 2° accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next eee oes oes eee 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) Bill [No. 142],—read 2%, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next b06 066 


African Slave Trade Treaty Bill [No. 154],—read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday next os eee 


Game Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill (Hereafter Night Poaching Prevention 
Bill) [No. 164],—Amendments reported, and agreed to—(by these Amend- 
ments the Bill became ‘* The Night Poaching Prevention Bill ”)—MMoved, 
to add at the end of the Bill the words ‘‘ and in Ireland under the Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851 ;’’ objected to; Further Amendments made ; 
to be printed, as amended [No. 169} vis Vie bee 

a2 
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Tuurspay, Juty 10. 


Legitimacy and Marriage Bill,—Question, the Marquess of Clanricarde : — 
Answer, Lord Brougham eb aa sts <a 


Department of Justice, —Question, Lord Brougham :—Answer, Earl Granville ... 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [No. 112],—TIfouse in Committee we 

Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to 

Clause 6 (Duties of Commissioners) — Amendment, to leave out the 4th Para. 
graph (The Duke of Richmond): On Question, Whether the said Para- 
graph shall stand part of the Clause? their Lordships divided ; Contents 
63, Not-Contents 25, Majority 38 :—Amendment negatived : :— Clause 
agreed to [ Division List] . 

Clause 7 (Annual and Weekly “Close-time) Amendment made :—Another 
Amendment (Zord Ravensworth) moved ; and negatived :— Clause 
agreed to ... eee ove eee ove 

Clauses 8 to 10 agreed to 

Clause 11 (Penalties for Offences) —Amendment (The Duke of Richmond) 
moved ; and negatived :—Clause agreed to 

Clause 29 (Certain Provisions of Act 24 & 25 Vict., e. 109, applied to Solway 
Firth) Amendment saiaah Earl of Lonsdale) ‘moved ; ; and negatived: — 
Clause agreed to ee ove ose 

Clause 30 agreed to 

Clause 31 (This Act not to apply to River Tay, with certain Exceptions) — 
Clause struck out 

Clause 32 (Repeal of Provisions inconsistent with this Act)—Clause struck out 

Farther Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on aaioin 
next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended [No. 175]... 


Frivay, Jury 11. 
Department of Justice, —Observations, Lord Brougham 


Constabulary (Ircland),—Motion for Address for, 


Copy of a Resolution agreed upon by the Grand Jury assembled at the late Special 
Commission held at Clonmel for the County of Tipperary, relative to the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland, and forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant : And also, 

Copy of Correspondence relating thereto: ( The Marquess of Clanricarde) 


—agreed to ... eee ove ove 


Lunacy (Scotland) Bill [No. 152],—Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°; 
After Debate, agreed to ; Bill read 3° accordingly: On Question, ‘* That 
the Bill do pass,’” Amendment, at the end of the Bill to add the following 
Clause :— 

“Sections 22 and 28 of the first recited Act, and such other of the provisions of the 
recited Acts as are inconsistent with this Act, are hereby repealed :” (The Duke 
of Montrose) 

On Question, Whether the said Clause shall be there added ? their Lord- 

ships divided ; Contents 40, Not-Contents 31, Majority 9 :—Amendment 

agreed to [Division List] :—Bill passed, and sent to the Commons 


Bishops for Heathen Countries Bill [No. 129],—Moved, That the Bill be now 
read 2°; Amendment, to leave out (“‘now’’) and insert (‘‘ this Day Six 
Months”) ( The Lord Chancellor) : After Debate, Amendment and Original 
Motion withdrawn ; and Bill withdrawn ... ee és 


Monpay, Juty 14. 
Jamaica,—Motion, to resolve, 


That it is expedient to put an end by immediate Legislation to the financial Embar- 
rassment which has been caused to the Island of Jamaica, by the conflicting decisions 
of the Treasury and the Scerctary of State: (The Earl of Derby) 


After Debate, Motion withdrawn 
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Mowpay Jury 14—continued. 
Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill ‘te ee —House in Com- 
mittee 

Clauses 1 to 32 agreed to, with “Amendments. 

Additional Clause (In case of Collision one Ship shall assist the other) (Lord 
Kingsdown) ; amended, and agreed to cee oe 

Clauses 33 to 52 agreed to, with Amendments.. 

Clause 53 (Shipowners’ Liability limited) — - Amendment (The Earl of 
Donoughmore) ; withdrawn :—Clause agreed to 

Further Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on Thur eday 
next ; and Bill to be printed, as amended [No. 185] 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) Bill [No. 142],—House in Committee (pro 
forma) ; Bill reported without Amendment ; Amendments made; and Bill 
re- committed to a Committee of the Whole. House on Friday next, and to 
be printed, as amended [No. 186] ove wee ove 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill [No. 68],—Moved, That the Bill be now 
read 2°: After short Debate, agreed to; Bill read 2° accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole [louse on Thursday next eee 


Declaration of Title Bill [No. 170], — Commons’ Amendments considered 
(according to Order) ; some agreed to, One disagreed to ; and a Committee 
appointed to prepare Reasons to be offered to the Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to One of the said Amendments: The Committee to meet 
To-morrow, at Four o’clock .. oa 


Transfer of Land Bill ['No. 171},—Com mons’ Amendments considered (according 
to Order), and agreed to, with an Amendment; and Bill, with the Amend- 
ment, returned to the Commons pa oe ios 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [No. 175],—Amendments reported (according 
to Order), and Bill re-committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next , 


Tuespay, Juty 15. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill [No. 166], — Moved, That the Bill be now read 2* ; 
Amendment, to leave out (‘‘ now ’’) and insert (‘‘ this Day Three Months”) 
(The Earl of Leitrim); after Debate, the said Amendment withdrawn: 
Then the Original Motion agreed to ; Bill read 24 accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next ove 


Tuurspay, Jury 17, 

Newspapers, d&c. Bill [No. 147],—Moved, That the Bill be now read 2* (Lord 
Campbell) ; Amendment, to leave out (‘‘now’’) and insert (‘this Day 
Three Months’ ’) (Lord Chelmsford): After Debate, on Question, That 
(‘now ”’) stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill 
to be read 2° on this Day Three Months ... ose ove 


Metropolis Local Management Acts Amendment Bill [No. 173],—Moved, That 
the Bill be now read 2* (Lord Ebury) ; Amendment, to leave out (‘* now ’’) 
and insert (‘‘this Day Three Months ”’) (Lord Ravensworth) ; after short 
Debate, Amendment withdrawn: Original Motion agreed to; and Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and referred to a Select Committee ... 


Committee nominated—The Marquess of Bath, The Lord Ravensworth, The iinet 
Ebury, The Lord Egerton (Chairman), The Lord Llanover. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill [No. 166],—House in Committee ... 
Clause 1 (For charging Expense of Relief)—Amendment (Lord Liffor a); ; 
agreed to s—Clause agreed to eee eee 
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Tuurspay, Juoty 17—continued. 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—Committee—continued. 

Clause 2 (Tenth Section of 10 Vict., c. 31, repealed), Pe mena rare nice 
Earl of Donoughmore) ; withdrawn :—Clause agreed to 

Clause 3 (Guardians may ‘admit any poor Person requiring Medical or 
Surgical Aid in Hospital)—Amendment, to omit the Clause (Zhe Earl 
of Donoughmore): On Question, Whether the said Clause shall stand 
part of the Bill? their Lordships divided ; Contents 27, Not-Contents 29, 
——s 2 :—Resolved in the Negative [Division sam h :—Clause struck 

Clauses 4 to 6 struck out eee 

Clauses 7 to 10 agreed to, with Amendments . 

Clause 11 (Religious Education of Children, the Religion of whose Parents 
is not known), — Amendment, to omit from (“ Orphan’ *) to the end 
of the Clause (Viscount Dungannon): After short Debate, on Question, 
Whether the words proposed to be left out shall stand part of the Clause ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 24, Not-Contents 26, Majority 2 :— 
Resolved in the Negative [Division List]: — Clause, as amended, 
agreed to 

Remaining Clauses agreed to ; “Further Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow: Bill to be printed, as amended 
[No. 197] ... ove és eee ese 


Frivay, Jury 18. 
Colonial Fortifications, —Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 
Copies or Extracts of Correspondence between Ter Majesty’s Government and the 


Governor General of Canada in reference to the Militia Bills proposed and passed in 
the Canadian Parliament: (Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) 


After Debate, Motion amended, and agreed to ene 


Monpay, Jury 21. 


Kent Coast Railway Bill,—read 3*, with the Amendments :—Amendment, to 
omit Clause 11 (Lord Chelmsford) ; after ~~ withdrawn — 
Bill gassed, and sent to the Commons 


Acts of Unifermity—Petition for the Repeal of saoneaiuil ts L Lord Ebury +. 


Companies, &c. Bill [No. 132],—read 2°, and committed to a Committce of the 
Whole House on Thursday next ove eee 


Parkhurst Prison,—Question, Viscount Dungannon :—Answer, Earl Granville 


Works op the Shannon,—Question, The Earl of Leitrim:—Answer, Earl 
Granville on nae oat pa “ 


Tprespay, Jury 22. 
Colonial Fortifications, —Explanation, The Earl of Carnarvon .. cE 


Thames Embankment Bill [No. 187],—Motion, That the Bilt be now ie 
2° (Lord Stanley of Alderley): After Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill 
read 2°, and committed : The Committee to be proposed by the Committee 
of Seicetion : 


Committee nominated—The Lord Steward (Chairman), The Earl of Powis, The 
Viscount De Veaei, The Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, The Lord Silchester 


Jamaica Loan (Settlement) Bill [No. 199], — Motion, That the Bill be now 
read 2° (The Duke of Newcastle): After short Debate, Motion agreed to ; 
Bill read 2°’ aceordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next... ove ose ove 
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TuursDAY, Juty 24, 
Journala of the Ifouse,—Observations, Lord Redesdale sas oes 
Parochial Assessments Bill [No. 203],—Motion, That the Bill be now read 2* 


(The Duke of Newcastle): After short Debate, Motion agreed to ; Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House To- 


morrow ese eee e 


New Zealand Bill [No. 209],—Commons’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to ete eee eee 


Coal Mines Bill [No, 144],—Bill read 3*; an Amendment made ; Bill passed, 
and sent tothe Commons... o¢e ove eos 


Metropolis Local Management Acts Amendment Bill [No. 219],—Ilouse in 
Committee... eee ose eee eee 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to nn ae ose ion 
Clause 5 (Sums to be Assessed by Metropolitan Board)—Amendment (Lord 
Ravensworth) moved ; and negatived eee dé 
Clauses to 109 agreed to bee éad tee oss 
Clause 110 struck out dee ese tee eee 
Remaining Clauses agreed to... eee tse ove 
Farther Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received Fo-morrow ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended [No. 227] ood eee 


Divorce Court Bill [No. 193],—Motion, That the Bill be now read 2* (The 
Lord Chancellor): After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow 


Fray, Juty 25. 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [No. 215],—Motion, That the Bill 
be now read 2* (Earl de Grey and Ripon): After Debate, Motion agreed 
to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next baa ove éée sud 


Protest of Earl Grey against the Second Reading eve 


Constabulary (Ircland),—oved, That an humble Addreas be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 

Copy of a Letter addressed to the Secretary of the Grand Jury of the County of 
Tipperary by Sir Thomas Larcom, Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, dated 
the 7th of July 1862 ; And 

Copy of a Statement enclosed therein from Sir Henry Brownrigg, Inspector General of 
Police in Ircland, respecting the Efficiency of the Police im Ireland: (The Earl of 
Leitrim) 

After short Debate, Motion withdrawn ae zen are 


Special Commission (Limerick),—Mvved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, 

Return of all the Expenses attending the late Special Commissions of Assizes in the 
Counties of Limerick and Tipperary in Ireland ; distinguishing the Expenses under 
the several Heads for whatever Object incurred, either for the Law Officers of the 
Crown or the Police, or for any local or other Purpose whatsoever: (zhe Earl of 
Leitrim) ow ae “ soe 

Motion withdrawn ; and Address for, 

Return of the ‘Total Expense of the late Special Commission held in Limerick and 
Clonmel; distinguishing the Amounts paid to the Judges, Crown. Lawyers, Crown 
Solicitor, Clerk of the Crown, Sheriffs, and Police, and the Expense of maintaining 
the Witnesses in Limerick and Clonmel during the Continuance of the Commission 


—agreed to eee eee eee eee tee 


Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) a 212},—Order of the Day for 
the Second Reading read, and discharged ... 
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Monpay, Juty 28. 


China—English Officers in the Chinese Service,—Moved, That an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 


Copies of Extracts of any Correspondence explaining the Arrangements that have been 
made for permitting Officers in the Naval or Military Service of Her Majesty to 
accept Employment under the Government of China: (Zarl Grey) 


After Debate, agreed to [ Parl. P. 1544] en ane eee 


Better Preservation of Life (ireland) Bill [No. 184],—Moved, That the Bill be 
now read 2° (Earl of Leitrim); objected to; Amendment, to leave out 
(‘*now’’) and insert (‘this Day Three Months”) (Zarl Granville) : 
After short Debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now ”’) stand part of the Motion ? 
a in the Negative; and Bill to be read 2* on this Day Three 

ont. eee eee eee eee eee 


Shannon Navigation,— Question, Earl of Leitrim :—Answer, Earl Granville ... 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill [No. 229]|—Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ Amend- 
ments, and Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Amendments made by 
the Lords, considered (according to Order): Then it was moved not to 
insiat on the Amendment made by the Lords, to leave out Clause 3, to which 
the Commons have disagreed : On Question, Whether to insist ? MResolved 


in the Negative ae se 
Amendment in Clause 3, line 19, to insert the words ‘ during the next two 
years from and after the passing of this Act’’ (Zhe Earl of Derby): On 
Question, ‘‘ Whether the said words be there inserted ?” their Lordships 
divided ; Contents 20, Not-Contents 28, Majority 8: Resolved in the 
Negative [Division List] ... oe eee ooo 
Amendments made by the Commons to the Amendments made by the Lords 
agreed to 


Metropolis Local Management Acts Amendment Bill [No. 227],—read 3°, with 
the Amendments: New Clause (Appeal to Court of Quarter Session) 
moved (Lord Ravensworth): On Question, Whether the said Clause be 
there inserted? their Lordships divided ; Contents 11, Not-Contents 15, 
Majority 4: Resolved in the Negative [Division List]: Bill passed 
[Royal Assent, August 7; 25 & 26 Vict., c. 102] soo eve 


Juries Bill [No. 190],—Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
Amendments made by the Lords considered (according to Order): One of 
the Amendments not insisted on ; the other Amendments amended; and 
Bill, with the Amendments, returned to the Commons ove eee 


eee * eee 


Tuespay, Juty 29, 


Piracy in the Indian Archipelago,—Question, Lord Stratford de Redeliffe :— 
Answer, the Duke of Somerset 2A ie sae 


Volunteer Force Commission,—Observations, Lord Truro :—Answer, Earl De 
Grey and Ripon ove ‘ eee eee 


Grand Jury of the County of Longford,— Moved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty for, 


1, Copy of a Resolution adopted by the Grand Jury of the County of Longford, ex- 
pressing their Opinion of the Necessity that some Change should be made with 
regard to the Arming and Discipline of the Police in Ireland; and all Correspond- 
ence connected with that Resolution : 

2. Copy of the Informations taken by any of the Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Longford against William Clarke and Patrick Clarke of the County of Longford, for 
the alleged Crime of soliciting to Murder : 

3. Copy of the Indictment against William Clarke and Patrick Clarke for the Charges 
brought against them at the late Summer Assizes : 

4, Copy of the Verdict of the Jury at the late Summer Assizes for the County of Long- 
caro of “ The Crown v. William Clarke and Patrick Clarke” under such 

D ent ; 
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TvEsDayY, Juty 29—continued. 


. The Amount paid to the informant Bryan Young, alias Ross, by the Police, or by 
any Order of the Government, either previous to or subsequent to the above Trial : 
6. The Total Cost of the above Trial, either in Fees of Counsel, Expenses of Police, or 
any other Expenditure relative to this Trial, under whatever Heads the Money may 
have been paid : 
7. Copy of all Correspondence connected with this Trial. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative eae 


THURSDAY, Juty 31. 


Drainage (Ireland) Bill [No. 235],—Order for the Second Reading read; Order 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn... ove ove eee 


Ticket-of-Leave Men—The Fordingbridge Murder,— Question, Earl of Malmes- 
bury :—- Answer, Earl Granville eee ove vee 


Fray, Avevst 1, 
Union Relief Aid Bill [No, 248],—read 1* ove eee 


Cotton Supply (India), — Petition from the Cotton Supply Association pre- 
sented ; Address for ‘‘ Papers received since the 21st July, 1861, relating 
to the Godavery,’’ moved (Zhe Earl of Shaftesbury) ; and after Debate, 
agreed to ve oe oon ove one 


Mersey, Irwell, &c. Protection Bill [No. 105],—Commons’ Amendments con- 
sidered ; on Question, Whether to agree to the said Amendments? 
their Lordships divided; Contents 4, Not-Contents 6, Majority 2: 
Resolved in the Negative : Two of the Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments ; the remaining Amendments agreed to; and the Bill, with the 
Amendments, returned to the Commons eos seo 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) Bill [No. 210],—Commons’ Reasons for dis- 
agreeing to certain of the Amendments made by the Lords considered 
(according to Order); on Question, Whether to insist on the Amendments 
to which the Commons disagree ? Resolved in the Negative ove 


Saturpay, Avaust 2. 


Union Relief Aid Bill [No. 248],—read 2°, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 
38 to be considered, in order to their being dispensed with oe 


Night Poaching Prevention Bill [No. 241],—returned from the Commons, 
agreed to, with Amendments ; the Bill, as amended, to be printed, and to 
be considered on Afonday next [No. 246] ... ove ove 


Monpay, Aveust 4 
Religious Persecution in Turkey,— Question, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe :— 
Answer, Earl Russell vas os 7 


Union Relief Aid Bill [No. 248],—Order of the Day for the House to be put 
into Committee upon the Union Relief Aid Bill, and for Standing Orders 
ees 37 and 38 to be considered in Order to their being dispensed with, 
rea eee ove one oe mn 

Moved, That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee (Zarl 
Russell): After long Debate, Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly; Bill reported, without Amendment ; then Standing Orders 
Nos. 37 and 38 considered, and dispensed with ; and Bill read 3*, and 
passed [Royal Assent, August 7; 20 & 26 Vict. c. 110] ove 
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Monpay, Aveust 4—continued. 


Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continuance Bill [No. 226},— Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading, and for Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 to 
be considered in order to their being dispensed with, and the Lords Sum- 
moned, read: Bill read 2* accordingly ; then Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 
38 considered, and dispensed with ; Bill committed to 2 Committee of the 
Whole House: House in Committee accordingly; Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; and read 3°, and passed [Royal Assent, August 7 ; 25 & 26 
Vict.,c.109] ... ove ose ese woe 1174 


Night Poaching Prevention Bill [No. 246],—After short Debate, Commons' 
Amendments considered, and agreed to [Royal Assent, August 7; 25 & 
26 Vict., ce. 119] ose ove see eos 1175 


United States—The Civil War—Confederate States of America,—Motion for an 
Address for, 


Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence which Her Majesty’s Government have 
received from Mason, the Southern Envoy, relating to the Acknowledgment of the 
Confederate States of America by Great Britain: (Lord Stratheden) 


objected to ; and, after short Debate, Motion withdrawn ... eo ALG 


Case of William Herdman,—Question, Viscount Dungannon :—Answer, The 
Duke of Neweastle oes eee ‘en soe 1187 


The Thames Embankment—Blackfriars Bridge,—Question, Lord Redesdale :— 
Answer, The Duke of Newcastle one se 1187 


Tvespay, Avaust 7. 
Mr. Farnall’s Case,— Observations, Earl of Fortescue ae . 1197 


Prorogation of the Parliament—Specch of the Lords Commissioners 1208 


The Parliament Prorogued to Friday the Twenty-fourth day of October 
next eee eee eee eve éée 1212 
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II. Sussects or DeBate 1n THE Hovusr or Commons. 


Turspay, Juty 8. 


Parochial Assessments Bill [ Bill 144 ],—considered in Committee soe 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 7 (First Meeting, when to be holden) agreed to per éae 
Clause 8 (Quorum of Meetings) amended, and agreed to eve eve 
Clause 9 (Committee may employ and pay Clerk and Surveyor) amended, 
and agreed to nae ote soe ese 
Clause 10 (Proceedings to be entered in Books and signed; such Entries 
Evidence. Books to be open to Inspection) Clause amended, and 
agreed to... qee oun ose se 
Clause 11 (Committees to report to the Poor Law Board)— Clause amended, 
and agreed to eee coe eee 
Clause 12 (Committee may require Returns from Overseers)—Amendment 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers); agreed to:—Clause amended, and agreed to... 
Clause 13 agreed to eee oe ons tee 
Committee report Progress 


Recognition of the Kingdom of Italy,—Question, Mr. Maguire :—Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston ove ee eee soe 


Kertch and Yenikale Prize Money,—Observations, Viscount Palmerston ens 


Mr. Zenos and the “ British Star,’-—Question, Mr. Maguire : — Answer, 
Mr. Layard ... ees eee eee on 


Sites for Places of Worship (Ireland) Bill,—Question, Mr. Lefroy :—Answer, 
Mr. M‘Mahon... eee eee eee owe 


Captain Grant’s Cooking Apparatus,~-Question, Geueral Lindsay :—Answer, 
Sir George Lewis ese ose vee eee 


Gymnastie Training,— Resolution, 

“That the physical, moral, and eeonomieal advantages arising from a system of physical 
training have been clearly shown in evidence before the Royal Education Com- 
mission : 

“That it is expedient for the increase of the bodily as well as the mental aptitudes of 
children for civil; industrial, as well as for possible Military Service that encourage- 
ment and aid should be given for the extension of the practice of systematized 
gymnastic training, and for teaching Military and Naval drill as now practised in the 
district half-time Schools for — and Destitute Children, and in other Schools 
for Pauper Children :*—(Zord i) 

On Question, negatived “ae pom oad see 


Affairs of China, —Resolution, 
“That it is the opinion of this House, that Her Majesty’s Ministers should direct the 
British Authorities and Commanders of Her Majesty’s Naval and Military Forces in 
China to avoid any intervention beyond that absolutely necessary for the defence of 
those British Subjects who abstain from all interference in the Civil War now raging 
in that country :”’—(Mr. White :)— 
On Question, the House divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 197, Majority 109 — axe 
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TvesDay, JuLy 8—continued. Page 


Kertch and Yenikale Prize Money,—Resolution, 


“ That it is inexpedient, in the opinion of this House, that judgment should be any longer 
delayed on the amount of Prize Money due to Her Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces 
employed in the capture of Kertch and Yenikale on the 24th day of May 1854, as it 
is calculated to injure the confidence of the Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, in the 
good faith of Her Majesty’s Government in matters of prize ore John Hay : :)— 


On Question, agreed to one ee oe = 81 


Burials Bill [Bill 146},—Order for Committee read :—On Motion (Sir Morton 
Peto), Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn . ove 89 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 170],—Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now Sie 
the Chair ;’”"—Amendment, to leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this House will, upon this day 
three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Mr. Butt ,)—instead 
thereof :— Question put, * That the words proposed to be left out stand 
geet of the Question :’’ — The House divided; Ayes 41, Noes 25, 
ajority 16 :—Main Ae put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in 
Committee :—Committee report Progress +. eee coe «= 89 


Wepnespay, Jury 9. 


Clergy Relief Bill [Bill 132],—Motion, ‘* That the Bill be now read a third 
time:”—(Mr. EH. P. Bouverie :)—Amendment, to leave out the word 
“now,” and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months :”—(Sir Lawrence Palk: poms Question put, ‘* That 
the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question:”—The House divided ; 
Ayes 88, Nvues 98, Majority 10:—Words added : — Main Question, 
as amended, p put, and _ to :—Third Reading i of for three 
months 


Church Rates Comenieien Bill [Bil 13], cialis: rm That the Bill be now 
read a second time :’”’—(Mr. Newdegate :)— Amendment, to leave out the 
word “ now,”’ and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months :”"—(Jfr. Alderman Sidney :)—Amendment and Motion 
withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn toe ove oo = 


Roman Catholic Prisoners Bill [Bill 140],—Motion, ‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time :’”—(Mr. Hennessy :)—Amendment, to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months :’’—(Mr. Whalley:)—Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,’’ put, and negatived :—Words added :—Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second — put off for 
three months .. eee 


Sale of Beer, &c. Bill- [Bill 159}, _ Motion, “That the Bill be now read a 
second time :’ ’—(Mr. W. EF. Forster :)—Amendment, to leave out the word 
“now,” and at the end of the Question to add the words “upon this day 
three ‘months :” ’—(Mr. Roebuck :)—On Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question,” the House divided; Ayes 93, Noes 90, 
Majority 3:—Main Question put, and ven to :—Bill read 2°, and com- 
mitted for Monday next ... dit co 123 


Law of Property Amendment re [Bil 54],—As amended, con- 
sidered :—Additional Clause ( Hadfield) ; agreed to :—Additional 


Clause (Limitation of Sequestrations) (Mr. Walpole) moved; and nega- 
tived :—Further Consideration postponed till Wednesday, 23rd July _... 128 


Tuurspay, Jury 10. 


Sir William Armstrong’s Guns,—Question, Mr. Bernal Osborne :—Answer, Sir 
George Lewis... bee ooo 1396 
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TuurspAY, Juty 10—continued. 


Recognition of the Kingdom of 159, Me creme Mr. Cavendish Bentinck :— 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston eee see 
Occasional Licences,—Question, Mr. Hunt i blade The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer... soe eee eee 
Indian Financial Statement lian, Sir Charles Wood... ane 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 168 ],—considered in Committee 
(In the Committec.) 

Clause 1 (The sum of £1,200,000 to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund 
towards the Expenses after mentioned)—Amendment, to leave out in 
page 2, line 5, ‘* £1,200,000,” and insert ‘* £800,000 :”—(Mr. Bernal 
Osborne :)—On Question, “‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Clause,” the Committee divided ; Ayes 110, Noes 
62, Majority 48 :—Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill ; ;” after Debate, ayreed to :—Clause agreed to one ove 

Clause 2) (Treasury to raise £1,200,000 by creating Annuities for a Term 
not exceeding Thirty Yenrs)—Proviso, 

“(Provided always, That it shall not be lawful to apply any of such sums to any work 
not specifically named in the Schedule, nor to apply to any work any greater sum 
than that which is set down in the Schedule as the total estimated cost of the 
work, nor to make any contract involving the expenditure in any district of a 
greater sum than is set down to be expended on the works in that district within 
the period ending on the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, unless such contract has been previously approved by a Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons in Committee of Supply) :” — (Sir Stafford 
Northcote :)— 

Amendment made :—On Question, ‘* That the Proviso, as amended, be 
added to the Clause,’’ the Committce divided; Ayes 106, Noes 111, 
Majority 5 :—Words inserted :—Clause, as amended, agreed to ose 

Remaining Clauses agreed to... ove ese 

Schedule — Amendment, to leave out the word “ Plymouth :” — (Sir 
John Hay :)—On Question, ‘That the word ‘ Plymouth’ stand part 
of the Question,” the Committce divided ; a 149, Noes 89, 
Majority 60 eee eee 

Committee report Progress 


Thames Embankment Bill [ Bill 162], —Bill considered as amended eee 

Additional Clause (Prohibition against Use of Locomotives along the Streets) 
(Mr. Roebuck)—On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be now read a 
second time,”’ the House divided; Ayes 110, Noes 100, Majority 
10 :—Clause read 2°, and added to the Bill pak 

Clause 8 (Works authorized)—Amendment (Mr. Augustus Smith) moved ; 
and negatived eee 

Clause 14 (Power to enclose and fill up Bed and Shore of River)—Amend- 
ment (Mr. Alcock) moved ; and negatived eve 

Clause 27 (Power to appropriate Land or Easements in respect of River 
Frontage)—Amendment (Mr. Dillwyn) moved ; and negatived 

Clause 34 (Chief Commissioner of Works to approve Designs) —Amend- 
ment, to omit the Clause: —(Mr. Doulton :)—On Motion, “‘ That 
Clause 34 stand part of the Bill,” the House divided; Ayes 96, 
Noes 90, Majority 6 eos _ eos oon 

Other Amendments made eee ove eee vee 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow 


Fripay, Jury 11. 
Parochial Assessments Bill [Bill 144],— considered in Committee eee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 14 (Committee may enlarge Time for making Valuation Lists, and 
may give D‘»sons concerning Valuations and Valuation Lists, and may 
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Fray, Jury 11—continued. Page 
Parochial Assessments Bill—Committ tinued 
appoint Persons to make the same)— —Motion, “ That the Chairman do 
report Progress :”—(Mr. A. Turner :)—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 7, Noes 29, Majority 22 :—Amendment (Mr. ged ; agreed 
to :—Clause agreed to ¥° 

buat 15 (Valuation Lists to be deposited fee Inspection, and afterwards 
transmitted to the Committee)—Amendment (Mr, Ayrton) ; agreed to: 
—Clause agreed to 

Clause 16 (Objections to Valuation Lists) — Amendment (Ur. Ayrton) ; 
agreed to :—Clause agreed to bes 

Clauses 17 to 23 agreed to : 

Clause 24 (Committee may from time to tine direct new Valuation and now 
or supplemental Valuation ia reeaanaalae (Mr, Henley) ; ane to: 
—Clause agreed to eee ere ee 

Clause 25 agreed to oe ove eee eee 

Committee report Progress 

Commercial Treaty with Belgium,—Question, Mr. Heygate :—Answer, Mr. 
Layard eee ove pee ose ese 
China—The Taepings, —Question, Lord Burghley :—Answer, Mr, Layard 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill,—Question, Mr. Powell :—Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ove ove ove 
Troops in nieaiin, ssn tention “Mr. Adderley : — Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue and Viscount Palmerston oes bes ae 
Recognition of the Kingdom of ip oaction, Mr, Cavendish Bentinck :— 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston coe cite 
American Cruisers and the British Flag g-— Question, Mr, Gregory :—Answer, 
Mr, Chichester Fortescue ... vee 060 


Suppty—Order for Camahine of Supply read ; Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair ;’ 
Agricultural Ratthits-~-Snadindlions, Mr. Caird 
State of the Venetian Provinces, —Observations, Mr. Freeland 





House counted out 


Monpay, Juy 14. 
Pulteney Harbour Bill, — As amended, considered : — Amendment (Mr, 
Hodgson) moved ; and negatived : :—Bill to be read 3° ,.. ee 
Lunacy (Scotland) Bill — Colonel _— —Answer, The ars 
Advocate bee ove 
Bleaching and Dycing Works Act pueden ‘Bil, re a Lord John 
Manners :—Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 


Distress in the Manufacturing -naiieataiilitaninain Mr, Hibbert : See 
Mr. C, P. Villiers 90s 
Distress in Ireland,—Question, Mr. Scully :—Anewer, Sir George Grey oe 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 168],—considered in Com- 
mittee ove ove oes oes oes 
(In the Committee.) 

Schedule—Motion, to omit the Schedule of the Bill: —(Sir George Lewis :)— 
Question, ‘* That the Schedule stand part of the Bill,’”’ put, and negatived 
Motion, ‘“‘That the Chairman do report Progress :’’— (Sir Henry 
Willoughby :) — The Committee divided ; Ayes 78, Nocs 105, Ma. 

jority 27... 
New Schedule—Motion, * That the aggregate ‘amount of £110, 000 for the 
works at Portsdown, be reduced by £79,000 ;”—(Mr. Monsell;)—On 
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Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill—C 
Question, ‘‘ That the aggregate amount of 2110, 000 stand part of the 
Schedule,” the Committee divided; Ayes 132, Noes 50, Majority 82: 
—Schedule agreed to ... eee eee 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be printed [Bill 207] oe 09 


Thames Embankment Bill [Bill 162],—Motion, ‘*That the Bill be now read a 
third time :""—After Debate, Bill read 3°, and passed _,,. gee 


Jamaica Loan (Settlement) Bill [Bill 190],—Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a seeond time:”—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue :)—Amendment, - 
leave ont ‘‘now,”’ and add “ upon this day three months ;’ '—(Mr. 
Williams :)— Question, “That ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” on 
and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and 
committed for To-morrow .,. ove ove eee 


Public Offices Extension Bill [Bill 189], —considered in emai, and arate 
without Amendment rr oss 


S44 A 





Charity Commissioners’ Jurisdiction Bill [Bill 201},—read , and conmited 
for To-morrow on ie be 


Lunacy Regulation Bill ( Lords) Bin 76],—considered in Committee vee 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to . 

Clause 3 (Nature and Limit of Inquiry under Commissions of Lunaey)— 
Amendment, in page 2, line 18, to leave out from the word “ affairs” 
to the word “ nor” in line 21 :—(Mr. Montague Smith :)—On Question, 
“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
the Committee divided ; Ayes 86, Noes 50, Majority 36 oe 

Amendment (Mr. Butt) moved ; and negatived 

Amendment, in page 2, line 21, to leave out from the word “direct ” 
the end of the Clause : —(Mr. Montague Smith :)—On Question, " That 
the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause,”” the Com- 
mittee divided ; Ayes 53, Noes 72, Majority 19 vee eve 

Clause, as amended, agreed to 

Clause 4 (Inquiries before a Jury to be made by means of an Issue to one of 
the Superior Courts of Common Law)—after Debate, agreed to .. 

Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to ooy ove ° 

Clause 7 rs ose 

Remaining Clauses agreed to ... 

Bill reported, with Amendments ; as amenied, ‘to be pr inted [Bill 208] 


Tuespay, Jury 15, 


Parochial Assessments Bill [Bill 144],—considered in Committeo 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 26 and 27 agreed to 
Clause 28 (Contributories to the Common Fund) —Amendment (Mr. Serjeant 
Kinglake) ; agreed to :—Clause, as amended, agreed to . 
Clause 29 (Copy of Valuation Lists to be deposited i in Board Room)—Amend- 
ment (Mr. C. P. Villiers); agreed to — as amended, vor to 
Remaining Clauses agreed to +. oe * 
Additional Clause (Sir Edward Lacon) moved 3 ; and negatived gee 
Additional Clause (Mr. Serjeant Kinglake) ; amended, and agreed to eee 
Additional Clause (Mr. Beach) moved ; and negatived eee oes 
Additional Clause (Mr. Howes); agreedto ... 
Additional Clause (M/r. Ayrton)—On Question, “ That the Clause be read a 
second time,” the Committee divided ; Ayes 28, Noes 63, Majority 35 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be printed [Bi 210] 
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Tuespay, Juty 15—continued. 
Treasure Trove,—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise :—Answer, Mr. Peel ery: 
The Terry Carbine,—Question, Mr. Henry rene :—Answer, Sir George 


Lewis rh vt oan ‘ee 


Standards of Weight and en Mr. Locke: Nee eae. Sir 
George Grey ... eee ove 


Affairs of Canada,—Question, Mr. Adderley: — Answer, Mr. ‘iden 5th 
tescue ‘ = + 


The Iorsfall Gun,—Question, Me. — ae Sir eusiae Lewis 


The Taepings and British Troops in China,—Question, Sir Minto Farquhar :— 
Answer, Mr. Layard eda ua ae wn 


Roman Catholic Processions in Dublin, —Question, Captain Archdall ;:—Answer, 
Sir Robert Peel ies ae sa on 


Affairs of Mexico,—Motion, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to give directions for supplying those deficiencies in the former 
instructions furnished to Sir C. Wyke and Captain Dunlop, which resulted in the 
signing, by Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at Puebla, of a Convention now repu- 
diated by Her Majesty’s Government at home ;”—( Lord R. Montagu :)— 


Ilouse counted out 


Wepnespay, Jury 16. 


Night Poaching Prevention Bill (Lor ds) [ Bill 203 ],—Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time: "—( Sir Baldwin Leighton :);—Amendment, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘upon this day three months :’ —(Mr. W. E. Forster :)—On 
Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,”’ the 
House divided; Ayes 149, Noes 94, Majority 55:—Main Question put, 
and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday ... eee 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 170],—considered in Committee ... ove 
Committee report Progress 


TyurspDAy, JuLy 17. 


Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act (1860) Amendment Bill [Bill 200],— 
considered in Committee ... eee ove 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 2 to 4 agreed to 
Clause 5 (Certain Head and other Constables to be ex. officio Inspectors “of 
Weights and Measures)—Amendmeut, in page 2, line 14, after the words 
‘* Lord Lieutenant,” to insert the words ‘* and justices of the peace of the 
said district :"’ — (Sir Hervey Bruce:)— On Question, ‘* That those 
words be there inserted,” the Committee divided ; Ayes 15, Noes 36, 
Majority 21 :—Proviso wr George wrens ; agreed t to: anes as 
amended, agreed to ove 
Clauses 6 to 10 agreed to ove eve ove 
Clause 11 (The Act shall extend throughout Ireland) —Amendment, to omit 
the word “Ireland,” and insert the words “ United Kingdom,”— 
(Mr. Hennessy, )—instead thereof :—Amendment negatived :—Clause 
agreed to ... eee eos ooo eee 
Clause 12 agreed to ee eve eee 
Clause 13 (Mode of Weighing : "Deductions prohibited) ; agreed to 
Committee report Progress 
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Tuurspay, JuLy 17—continued. Page 
Indian Civil Service,—Question, Mr. Vansittart :—Answer, Sir Charles Wood 423 


The North West Provinces of India,—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills :—Answer, 
Sir Charles Wood oe - as ee 423 


The Naval Establishment in China, —Question, Colonel Sykes :—Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget ove ove eve ose 
Vote of Credit for China,—Question, General Peel :—Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer eee oes ooo vee 
Slavery at Lagos,—Question, Sir Francis Baring :—Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue ese see e006 eee eve 
The Police,—Felonious Assault on a Member :—Observations, Lord Henry 
Lennox ane te ie ons eee 


East India Revenue Accounts,—considered in Committee bis 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolutions, 

1, That the total net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the imme- 
diate control of the Government of India for the year ended the 30th day of April 
1861 amounted to £3,758,421 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £3,412,724 sterling. 

2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal Presidency for the year ended the 
30th day of April 1861 amounted to £12,009,752 sterling, and the Charges 
thereof, for the same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£2,441,829 sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the North Western Provinces for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £5,056,80] sterling, and the Charges 
thereof, for the same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £2,540,310 
sterling. 

4, That the total net Revenues for the Punjaub for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1861 amounted to £2,943,385 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for the 
same period, other than Military Charges, amounted to £1,330,682 sterling. 

5. That the net Revenues of the Territories and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India, of the Bengal Presidency, of the North 
Western Provinces, and of the Punjaub together, for the year ended the 30th day 
of April 1861, amounted to £23,768,359 sterling, and the Charges thereupon, 
including the Military Charges, amounted to £18,427,377 sterling, leaving a 
surplus available for the general Charges of India of £5,340,982 sterling. 

6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras Presidency (Fort St. George) for the 
year ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £5,271,915 sterling, and the 
net Charges thereof, for the same period, amounted to £5,685,818 sterling, show- 
ing an excess of Charges over Revenue in the above Presidency of £413,903 


sterling. 

% That the total net Revenues of the Bombay Presidency for the year ended the 
830th day of April 1861 amounted to £6,435,411 sterling, and the net Charges 
thereof, for the same period, amounted to £5,635,391 sterling, leaving a surplus 
available in the above Presidency for the general Charges of India of £800,020 
sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the several Presidencies for the year ended the 
30th day of April 1861 amounted to £35,475,685 sterling, and the Charges thereof 
amounted to £29,748,586 sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £5,727,099 
sterling. 

9, That the interest on the Registered Debt of India paid in the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1861 amounted to £3,232,104 sterling, and the Charges defrayed in 
England on account of the Indian Territory, in the same period, including 
guaranteed interest on the capital of Railway and other Companies, after 
deducting net traffic receipts of Railways amounted to £6,516,380 sterling, 
leaving a deficiency of Indian Income for the year ended as aforesaid to defray 
the above Interest and Charges of £4,021,385 sterling :—(Six Charles Wood :)— 

After Debate, agreed to 


Lunacy (Scotland) Bill [ Bill 152],—Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed to, 
as far as Clause (A.):— Clause (A.) read 2°: —Motion, ‘* That this House doth 
disagree with the Lords in the said Amendment :’’—( The Lord Advocate :) 
—Debate arising ; Motion, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned :”—(Mr. 
Craufurd :)— Motion and Original Question withdrawn : — Amendment 
amended, and agreed to :—Consequential Amendment made to the Bill .... 477 
House counted out 
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Frmay, Jory 18. Pay, 
Drainage (Ireland) Bill [Bill 145],—considered in Committee ... vee 498 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 15 to 63 agreed to :—Clauses 64 and 65 struck out :—Clause 66 
amended, and agreed to... ope 
Clause 67 (Power to Drainage Boards, in case “Mill Power be "improved, with 
Owner’s Consent, to Rate the Mill Owner towards the Expenses of 
the Works)—Motion, to omit the Clause:—( Sir Hervey Bruce :)—On 
Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill,” the Committee 
divided ; Ayes 27, Noes 15, Majority 12 :—Clause agreed to one 
Remaining Clauses agreedto ... ove eee r- 
Preamb!e— 
Committee report Progress 


United States—The Civil War,—Question, Mr. A. F, Rewtn te nO Mn, 
Layard eee obs pan 


Ireland—County of Louth,—Question, Sir George Bowyer :—Answer, Sir 
Robert Peel ... se ~ sat coe 50) 


Roman Catholic Procession at Montreal,—Question, Mr: Whalley :—Answer, 
Sir George Lewis ove oe bes ose 


Bank of Bengal,—Question, Mr. Nicol :—Answer, Sir Charles Wood er 


Indian Troops in China,—Question, General Peel :—Answer, Sir George 
Lewis jee abe Ps ive eee 


The New Orders in Chancery,—Observations, Mr. Cox 


Proclamations in Ireland,—Questien, Mr. Scully... _ oge 


Suprpry,—Order for the Commiitee of Supply read; Motion, ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 


United States—The Civil War—Mr. ted s Motion,—Obseryations, 
Mr. Clay o9s ove 


Motion, ‘‘ That this House do now eltais" ’—(Mr, Clay) 
The Admiralty and Captain Coles,—-Explanation, Mr. Monsell 

Business of the House,— Observations, Lord Robert Cecil ... 
Motion [for Adjournment] withdrawn 


United States—The Civil War,—Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the States which have seceded from the 
Union of the Republic of the United States have so long maintained themselves 
under a separate and established Government, and have given such proof of their 
determination and ability to support their Independence, that the propriety of 
offering mediation, with the view of terminating hostilities between the contend- 
ing parties, is worthy of the serious and immediate attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government,”—( Mr. Lindsay,)— 

instead thereof 

Question proposed, «That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question”’ 
Motion, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Mr. Seymour 

Fitzgerald) ose ove ae ove 

Motion withdrawn 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question” ... ove See 

Amendment withdrawn 


Main Question put, and agreed to we siti 
Surrry considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress 
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Frivay, Juty 18—continued. Page 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 207 ],—As amended, considered 
Amendment made, by leaving out Proviso to Clause 2 one 
Another Amendment proposed, to add another Proviso: — (Sir George 
Lewis :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added ;’ 
Whereupon Motion, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,””—(Mr. Bernal 
Osborne,)—put, and negatived :—Motion, “ That the Debate be now ad- 
journed”’ (Mr, Hennessy) ; agreed to;—Debate adjourned till Monday 


next eee eee eee eee eee 


Lunacy Regulation Bill [Bill 208],—As amended, further considered oe 
Olause 3—Amendment, to leave out from the word * affairs ” to the end of 
the Clause :—(Mr, Bovill :)—On Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 

to be left out stand part of the Clause,’’ the House divided; 
Ayes 32, Noes 6, Majority 26 ose ove one 
Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3° on Monday eal 4a 


Polling Places (New Shoreham, &c.) Bill,—*‘ to amend the law relating to 
Polling Places in the Borou  ¥ of New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, 
and read 1°; to be printed [Bill 218] ... 


and East Retford,” presente 


Monpay, Juty 21. 


Surrty,—Order for the Committee of Supply read; Motion, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Superannuation Allowances,—Observations, Mr, Augustus Smith 
Iron-plated Ships,—Observations, Sir Frederic Smith... ese 


United States—The Civil War—British Interests at New Orleans,— 
Observations, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald... ove oe 


Motion agreed to :—Surriy considered in Committee ove 


(In the Committee.) 
Civil Service Estimates— 


1, £184,706, Superannuations, Allow- | 18. £9,034, Charitable Allowances on Con- 
ances, dc. . ‘ é ° . - 592) cordatum Fund. ° 
2, £812, Pca and Corsican Emi- 19. Motion, ‘‘ That a sum, not excceding 
grants, dic. , ‘ . 692}; £89,747, be granted to Ler Majesty, to 
3. £325, Refuge for ‘the Destitute . 692| defray the Charge which will come in 
4. £3,062, Polish Refugees and Distressed course of payment during the year end- 
Spaniards - 592] ing on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
5. £58,700, Pensions to Masters and Sea- Non-conforming, Seceding, and Protes- 
men, Merchant Service ° ° 592| tant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” 
6. £20,400, Distressed British Seamen Whereupon Motion, “ That a sum, not 
Abroad ‘ ‘ exceeding £366, be granted to Her Ma- 
7. £3, 726, Miscellaneous Allowances, 2| jesty, to defray the Charge which will 
8, £2,539, Treasurers of Publie Infir: come in course of payment during the 
aries (Ireland) year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
9. £2,600, Westmoreland Lock Hospital 1863, for Non-conforming, Scceding, and 
(Dublin) . Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ire- 
10, £700, Rotunda Lying-in Hospital land” (Mr. Hadfield) —On Question, The 
(Dublin) 3 ° é ‘ . ‘ Committee divided ; Ages 16, Noes 58, 
11, £200, Coombe we. Hospital Majority 42 . . 
(Dublin) é Original Question put, and agr eed to . 
12. £7,600, Hospitals of the” House of 20. £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commission 
Industry (Dublin) . 21. £15,788, ‘Temporary Commissions, — 
13. £2,500, Fever Hospital, Cork Street, Amendment, to reduce Vote for West 
(Dublin) . : 2| India Encumbered Estates Commission 
14. £600, Meath Hospital (Dublin) : (£2,037) to £750 (Lord Alfred Church- 
15. £100, St. Mark’s en Hospital all) ; withdrawn :—Vote agreed to e 
(Dublin) ‘ 22. £29,088, Patent Law Amendment Act, 
16. £1,300, Dr. Steevens’ Hospital ‘(Dub- 23. Motion, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
lin) £15,764, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
1p £245, Board of Superintendenee of defray the sta which will come in 
Senpitale (Dublin) ° ‘ ‘ course of payment during tho year 


b 2 
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Monpay, Jury 21—continued. 
Suppty—Civil Service Estimates—continued. 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, P 
for the Salaries and Expenses of the the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
Board of Fisheries in Scotland” . 1863, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
Whereupon Motion, “ That a sum, not the Board of Fisheries in Scotland: ”— 
exceeding £6,208 6s. 8d. be granted to (Mr. W. Williams :)—On Question, The 
Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which Committee divided ; = 16, Noes 66, 
will come in course of payment during Majority 50 . ° 2 eo 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock; Committee 
to sit again this day, at Six of the clock sls ia 


The War in China and the Cape Mails,—Question, Sir Morton Peto :—Answers, 
Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Peel ice ay ee 


British Troops in Canada,—Questions, Sir James Fergusson and Sir Henry 
Stracey :—Answers, Sir George Lewis... ‘ae oe 


The Armstrong Guns,—Question, Mr. Henry Berkeley :—Answer, Sir George 
Lewis eee tee eee eee eee 


Disturbances in Servia,—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith :—Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston ... ad ee ‘as “au 


The War in ser As wast Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald :—Answer, Sir Charles 
Wood ee eee eee eee eee 


The Channel siatiacsstiaiiai Mr. Henry Berkeley :—Answer, Mr. Peel... 


Surrry :—Order for the Committee of | Supply read; Motion, “That Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :”"— 


National Gallery,—Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the present 
position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, and into the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which it occupies a portion of the National 
Gallery, and to suggest such measures as may be required to render it more 
useful in promoting Art, and in improving and developing Public Taste,”— 
(Lord Elcho,)— 

instead thereof :—Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to 

be left out stand part of the Question :”—After Debate, Amendment 

withdrawn ove eve eee eee 


Postal Communication with North America,—Observations, Mr. Scully :— 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston = HoN Ret: 
Court of Chancery—Recent Rules and Orders,—Amendment, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, the General Rules and Orders of the 
High Court of Chancery, issued by the Lord High Chancellor on the 16th day 
of May 1862, ought not to continue in force,’”—(Mr. Cox,)— 
instead thereof:—On Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question,” the House divided; Ayes 31, 
Noes 26, Majority 5 ... ove oe eee 
Indian Balances,—Observations, Mr. Ayrton :—Answer, Sir Charles Wood 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Suppty considered in Committee ove 


(In the Committee.) 
Civil Service Estimates— 


24. £2,000, Board of Manufactures ee: ”, £8,030, Telegraph Companies’ Subsi- 
land 625; dies 


25. £115 877, Local Dues under Treaties . 625 30. £2 647, Malta and Alexandria “tele- 
26. £3,500, Inspectors of Corn Returns . 625| graph eM 
27. £1,000, Boundary Survey (Ireland) . 625) 31. £4, 645, Civil Contingencies . 
28, £84,550, Census of the Population . 625/32: £6,500, Volunteer Corps (Xeomaury) « ° 
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Mowpay, Jury 21—continued. 
Surrty—Civil Service Estimat Meseal 
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defray the Charge which will come in jority 13. . ; ; 
course of payment during the year end- 35. £28,934 4s. 7d., Revenue Department 
ing on the 8lst day of March 1863, for (Post Office Services) 


the Salaries of certain of the Junior | 36. £25,587, Post Office (Packet Service) . 


Attachés to Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock _ 


Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [ Bill 207],—Order read for resuming 
adjourned Debate on Question [18th July], 

“ That the words ‘ Provided always, That it shall not be lawful to apply any of such 
sums to any work not specifically named in the Schedule, nor to apply to any work 
any greater sum than that which is set down in the Schedule as the total estimated 
cost of the work, nor for Iler Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the War 
Department to enter into any contract involving the expenditure in any district of a 
greater sum than is hereby and by the Act of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years of Victoria, chapter one hundred and nine, authorized to be expended during 
the period ending on the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, without inserting in such contract a condition that the same shall not be 
binding on the said Principal Secretary until it has lain for one month upon the 
Table of the louse of Commons without disapproval ; and the said contract shall 
have no force or validity until it shall have lain for one month upon the Table of the 
House of Commons without disapproval, unless previous to the lapse of that period 
such contract shall have been approved by a Resolution of the said House,’ be added 
instead of the Proviso to Clause 2 :’— 

Question again proposed :—Debate sesumed :—Proviso moved, to be added 

at end of Clause 2 (Sir George Lewis); and agreed to... _ 

Clause 20 (Accounts to be laid before Parliament)—Amendment, to substitute 
the word ‘* April” for ‘* July” (Six Henry Willoughby); agreed to ... 
Schedule disagreed to gh en ve am 
Amended Schedule (Sir George Lewis) — Amendment, to leave out 
“ £12,000” (being the amount of proposed works, 1862-3, at Puck- 
pool and St. Ilelen’s Batteries, Isle of Wight) : — (Sir Frederic 
Smith :)—On Question, ‘‘ That ‘£12,000’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule,” the House divided ; Ayes 73, Noes 44, Majority 29 = 
Another Amendment, to leave out ‘* £50,000” (being the amount proposed 
for works for 1862-3 at the North Eastern Defences, Plymouth) :— 
(Sir Frederic Smith :) — Question, ‘* That ‘ £50,000’ stand part of the 
amended Schedule,” put, and agreed to ... eee eee 

Amended Schedule added ... ove 

Bill to be read 3° this day, at Twelve of the Clock 


Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act (1860) Amendment Bill [Bill 215],—As 
amended, considered :—Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be ve-committed for the 
purpose of inserting Clause (Compensation of Dismissed Inspectors, and 
Stamping of Weights and Measures),—(Mr. Butt,)—put, and negatived :— 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow... oes ose sos 


Tvespay, Jury 22, 
Suppiy—Civil Scrvice Estimates,—Report :— 
Resolutions (1 to 36) reported, and agreed to... sta ove 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill [Bill 207],—After Debate, read 3°, 
and passed... ove ove ove ove 


Captain Grant’s Cooking Apparatus,—Motion, 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that the services which Captain Grant has rendered 
to the public by the economy and improvement which he has introduced into the 
system of Field and permanent Cooking in the Army, and by his invention of the 
Ambulatory Cooking Apparatus, are entitled to recognition :”—( General Lindsay :)— 


On Question, the House divided; Ayes 51, Nocs, 52, Majority 1 sm 


Page 


£750,980, Disembodied Militia . - 626; Missions Abroad :”—Objected to (Mr. 
Motion, “ That a sum, not exceeding | Dodson) :— Question put:— The Com- 
£2,827, be nted to Her Majesty, to | mittee divided; Ayes 73, Noes 60, Ma- 


+ 626 
8 


635 


635 
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Tuespay, Juty 22—continued. 
Railway Engine Drivers,—Motion, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the matter of the Petition of 
Engine Drivers and Firemen working on several Lines of Railway in the United 
Kingdom, complaining of the excessive number of hours during which they work 
continuously ; and also of the Petitions of inhabitants of certain cities, boroughs, and 
other towns on the same subject :’—( Mr. Cobbett :)— 


After Debate, Motion wi:hdi awn aie Yee 


Post Office Department,—Motion, ‘* That a Select Committec be appointed to 
inquire into the grievances alleged to exist and eomplained of by the 
Persons employed in the Post Office Department :’’—(Sir George Bowyer :) 
—After Debate, Motion withdrawn 44 hia bai 


Royal Academy,—Lesolved, 

That an humble Address be presented to [er Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the present position of the 
Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, and into the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which it occupies a portion of the National Gallery, and to suggest 
such measures as may be required to render it more useful in promoting Art, and in 
improving and developing Public Taste.—(Lord Elcho.) 

Union Relief Aid:—Bill to enable Boards of Guardians of ecrtain Unions to 
obtain temporary Aid to meet the extraordinary demands for Relief therein, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr.Villiers, Sir George Grey, and Mr, Gilpin: 
—Bill presented, and read 1°; to be printed [Bill 224] ... 


Lunatics Law Amendment Bill [Bill 216 ],—As amended, considered 
Clause added ... oe eos ote 
Another Clause (Mi. Butt) moved ; and withdrawn ois 
Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3° To-morrow ove obs 


Polling Places (New Shoreham, &c.) Bill [Bill 218],—read 2°, and committed 


Wepnespay, Jury 23. 


Tramways Bill [Bill 193],—Order fur Committee read, and discharged :—Dill 
withdrawn... oe “ eee eee 


Judgments, &c. Law Amendment Bill [ Bill 157],—Motion, ‘* That the Bill be 
now read a second time :’’—( Afr. Hadfield :}—Amendment, to leave ou! the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day three months :”—( Jf. Attorney General :)—Amendment and Motion 
withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn re ead ose 

Night Poaching Prevention Bill [Bill 204],— Order for Committee read ; 
Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”—Amendment, to 
lezve out from the word ‘*That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words this House will upen this day three months resolve itself 
into the said Committee,” —(Sir Joseph Paaton,) — instead thereof :—On 
Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,’’ the House divided; Ayes 139, Noes 49, Majority 90:— 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—House in Committee oes 

(In the Committce.) 

Clause 1 (Constables may search any Person without Warrant in certain 
eases)—Amendment (Mr. Staniland) moved ; and negatived bie 
Amendment, after the word ‘ between’”’ to insert the words ‘ the expiration 
of the first hour after sunset and the beginning of the first hour after 
sunrise :"—(Sir George Grey :)— On Question, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” the Committee divided; Ayes 77, Noes 153, 
Majority 76 “ ave ove 
Motion, “* That the Chairman do report Progress :”°—(Mr. Craufurd :)— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 41, Noes 171, Majority 130 bes 
Amendment, to insert the words ‘coming from any land where he 
shall have been unlawfully in search or pursuit of game,” — (Mr. 
Ayrton) ... oes ine ése oes 
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WepyeEspDay, JuLy 23—continued. Page 
Night Poaching Prevention Bill—Committee—continued. 

Motion, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress :”—(Mr. Craufurd :) 
— The Committee divided; Ayes 38, Noes 160, Majority 122 :— 
Amendment agreed to... eee 

Amendment (Sir Baldwin Leighton); agreed to: — Amendment (dir. 
Bass) ; withdrawn : :—Amendment, to insert the words “ gun, part of 
gun, or :”—(Mr. Alderman Sidney :)}—On Question, ‘* That those words 
stand part of the Clause,” the Committee divided; Ayes 121, Noes 
51, Majority 70 eee one ose gee 

Committee report Progress 


Tuounspay, Jury 24, 
Military Reserve Fund,—Question, General Peel :—Answer, Sir George Lewis 
Metropolitan Turnpikes,—Question, Mr. White :—Answer, Sir George Grey ... 
Educational Districts, —Question, Viscount Enfield :—Answer, Mr. Lowe _... 


Corps of Gentlemen at Arms,—Question, Sir De Lacy Evans :—Answer, Sir 
George Lewis.. ove eee eve eee 
Maynooth Oellien; — Question, Mr. Whalley :—Answer, Sir Robert Peel ‘iz 


Commercial Treaties with Belgium and il Mr. W. E. Forster :— 

Answer, Mr. Layard ose tee one 
“TIouse Telegraph,’’—Question, Mr. Craufurd senibinnlie Mr. Peel ae 
The New Foreign Office, —Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane: —Answer, Mr. Cowper 


Roman Catholic Processions in Ireland, — Question, Captain Archdall :— 
Answer, Sir Robert Peel... oes ee sa 

Grants in Supply, —Question, Mr. Thomson Hankey :—Answer, Mr, Peel 

Union Relief Aid Bill [Bill 224],—Motion, ‘That the Bill be now read a 
second time :’’—After long nt Motion wr to :—Bill read 2°, and 
committed for Monday next .. ove 

Baukruptey Act (1861) heiibnieh Bill [Bill 223), —After short Debate, Bill 
read 2°, and committed bts oan 

Militia Pay Bill,—considered in Committee, id’ paired, without Amendment 

Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill,—read 2°, and committed eee 

Poor Removal Bill [Bill 151],—Order for Third Reading read ; Motion, That 


the Order be discharged, and the Bill re-committed : — (Sir Hervey 
Bruce :)—Motion withdrawn :—Bill read 3°, and passed . eee 


Copyright (Works of Art) Bill [Bill 192},—Lords’ Rispidinints divs C0 ase 
Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 225],—Lords’ Amendments considered ; 


Some agreed to, and one disagreed to; and Committee appointed to 
draw up Reasons to be assigned to the Lords ese 


Juries Bill [ Bill 221],—Lords’ Amendments considered ; end agreed to, and 
one disagreed to; and Committee appointed to draw up Reasons to be 
assigned to the Lords vos ove eee eee 


Night Poaching Prevention Bill [Bill 204],—-considered in Committce 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion, “That the Chairman do report Progress:’’—(Mr. W. £. 
Forster :}—On Question, the Committee divided ; fo 29, Noes 94, 
Majority 65 eee 

Motion, ** That the Chairman do now leave the Chair :’ (Mr. Ooning- 
ham :)—Motion withdrawn eee 

Clause 1 (Constables may search any Person without Warrant in certain 
cases) — Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “ carried,” in page 2, line 3, to the end of the Clause, in 
order to insert the words “also to stop, search, and detain any cart, boat, or other 
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THourspayY, JuLy 24—continued. 
Night Poaching Prevention Bill—Committee—continued. 
conveyance in or upon which there shall be reasonable cause to suspect that any 
such game, guns, parts of guns, nets, or other engines are being carried, and 
should they find any game or any such article or thing as aforesaid upon such person, 
cart, boat, or other conveyance, to seize and retain the same ; and such constable 
shall in such case apply to some justice of the peace for a summons citing such 
person to appear before two justices of the peace acting for the county or borough 
within which the seizure has been made ; and if the person so charged shall fail to 
satisfy the said justices that he obtained such game lawfully, or that he had such 
ns, parts of guns, nets, or engines in his possession for a lawful purpose, the said 
justices shall, on conviction, order the person so convicted to forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding five pounds, and shall forfeit such game, guns, parts of guns, 
nets, and engines, and direct the same to be sold, and the proceeds of such sale, 
with the amount of the penalty, to be paid to the treasurer of the county or 
borough where the conviction takes place ; and no person who, by direction of a 
justice, in writing, shall sell any game so seized, shall be liable to any penalty for 
such sale :”—(Sir Baldwin Leighton :)— 

Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,”’ put, and negatived ate eco ose 
Question proposed, ‘* That those words be there inserted :""—-Whereupon 
Amendment proposed to the said Amendment, to leave out the words 
“also to stop, search, and detain any cart :’’—(Mr. Cox :)—Question 
put, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment :” — The Committee divided; Aycs 111, Noes 435, 
Majority 66 eee eee ove eee 
An Amendment made oo ane ooo rat 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ or other conveyance: —( Mr. Cox :) 
—On Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Amendment,” the Committee divided; Ayes 121, 
Noes 35, Majority 86 ove ot vee ove 
An Amendment made ose eee ove ose 
Amendment to the proposed Amendment, to omit the words ‘if the person 
so charged shall fail to satisfy the said justices :”—(Mr. Ayrton :)}—On 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment,” the Committee divided; Ayes 45, Noes 102, 
Majority 57 one eee éee eee 
Motion, That the Chairman report Progress :”"—(Mr. P. Taylor :)— 
The Committee divided ; Aycs 31, Noes 110, Majority 79 eve 
Motion, ** That the Chairman do now leave the Chair :’’—(Mr. W. £. 
Forster :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 30, Noes 108, Majority 78... 
Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill :’’-— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 91, Noes 27, Majority 64 :—Clause, as 
amended, agreed to ove ose ove ove 
Clause 2 (Sale of Game) struck out ws 
Clause 3 (Operation of the Act)—Amendiment, to leave out from the words 
‘thirty-two’ to the words ‘* sixty-eight :’’ — (Mr. Craufurd :)— On 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,’’ the Committee divided ; Ayes 86, Noes 17, Majority 69:— 
Clause agreed to aie ois am ate 
New Clause (Definition of Game) (Sir Baldwin Leighton)—Amendment, to 
strike out the word “rabbits :”—(Sir Joseph Paxton :)—On Question, 
“* That the word ‘ rabbits’ stand part of the Clause :”—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 78, Noes 16, Majority 62 :—Clause added eos 
Other new Clauses added nore eve ase oon 
Bill reported, with Amendments ; as amended, to be considered on Monday 

next, and to be printed [Bill 232] 


Courts of the Church of Scotland Bill [Bill 197],—Motion, ‘* That the Bill be 
now read # second time :’—Amendment, to leave out the word “ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three 
months :’’—Question, ‘* That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to :—Mein Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and 
committed eee eee eee ove eee 


eee eee 
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Frivay, Jury 25. 
The Borneo Pirates,— Question, Mr. Crawford :—Answer, Mr. Layard job 


The Armstrong Shunt Gun,—Question, Mr. Bernal Osborne :—Answer, Sir 
George Lewis eee eee eee eee eee 

Stamp Duties in the Straits Settlements,—Question, Mr. Gregson :—Answer, 
Mr. T. G. Baring eee eee eee eee 

Indian Prize Money,— Question, Sir Minto Farquhar :—Answer, Mr. T. G. Baring 

France and Mexico—The Italian Government,—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith :— 
Answer, Mr. Layard e Ass eae add 

Adjournment of the House,—Motion, ‘‘ That this House, at rising, do adjourn 

till Monday :”— 
Abolition of Batta in the East,—Observations, Sir James Elphinstone 
Defence of Canada,— Observations, Mr. Adderley eee ee 
Captain Grant’s Cooking Apparatus,—Question, General Lindsay :— 
Answer, Sir George Lewis oes vee 

The Freseoes in the Houses of Parliament,—Observations, Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck ae os sie we in 

Bankruptey Act (1861) Amendment Bill [Bill 223],—Order for Committee 
read :—ZInstruction to the Committee, that they have power to make provi- 
sion therein for the prohibition of Judges of County Courts sitting in 
Parliament :—Bill considered in Committee ae 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Monday next 
Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [ Bill 203 ],—Order for Committee read 
House counted out 


Monpay, Juty 28. 
The Army in India,— Question, Colonel Gilpin: —Answer, Mr. T. G. Baring... 


Slave Trade on the African Coast,—Question, Mr. H. Seymour :—Answer, 
Viscount Palmerston » 


Kensington Gardens,— Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis :—Answer, Mr. Cowper ... 
Iron-Cased Ships,— Question, Mr. Laird :—Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 


Electric Light at Dungeness,— Question, Lord Lovaine :—Answer, Mr. Milner 
Gibson eve . 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill,—After long Debate, read 3°, and passed 


Union Relief Aid Bill [Bill 224],—Order for Committee read ; After Debate, 
House in Committee —_ 


(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Guardians may charge cost of Relief in Parishes in execss of their 
ordinary Expenditure upon the Common Fund)—Amendment, to insert 
the words ‘* Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Cumberland :”” 
—(Mr. Potter :)—Amendment withdrawn oes a 

Notice (Mr. C. P. Villiers) of new Clause (A.) in lieu of Clause 1 :—Clause 
1 struck out eve eee ove coe 

Clause 2 agreed to:—Clauses 3, 4, and 5 struck out :—Clauses 6 and 7 
agreed to :—Clause 8 struck out :—Clause 9 agreed to... ove 

Clause (A.) (Guardians may charge cost of Relicf in Parishes in excess of 5s. 
in the Pound on the other Parishes in Union) (4/r. C. P. Villiers), 
brought up in lieu of Clause 1, and read 1°; 2°; and added to the Bill... 

Clause (B.) (Guardians of distressed Unions, when the Expenditure shall have 
exceeded 5s. in the Pound, may apply to the Poor Law Board, who may 
apportion such Excess of Expenditure over the Unions in the County) 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers), brought up in lieu of Clause 3, and read 1° ove 
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Monpay, Jury 28—continued. 
Union Relief Aid Bill—Committ tinued 


Amendment, 

To omit all the words after the words “such guardians,” in order to insert “ may 
with the sanction of the Poor Law Board, borrow any sum not exceedin 
half the amount of such rateable annual value, and apply the money so borrow od 
in payment of any charges imposed under this Act on the common fund of 
such union :’—(Mr. Ayrton :)— 

Amendment negatived :—Clause agreed to 

Clause (C.) (How Annual Rateable Value of Property to be Estimated), 

(Mr. C. P. Villiers) :—Clause agreed to. ats 

New Clause (Chairman and Vice Chairman of Unions contributing may vote 
at Meetings of Guardians of the Union aided), (Mi. Zygon) :—Motion 
withdrawn ... 

Bill reported ; as amended, to "be éotisidered on Wednesday, and to be 

printed [Bill 240] ot eve eee a 


Bankruptey Act (1861) Amendment Bill [Bill 223],—As amended, considered ; 
to be read 3° To-morrow — ws eee eee eee 





Night Poaching Prevention Bill [ Bill 232],— Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read; Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration : git 
Amendment, to leave out from the word “ Bill’’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words “ be re-committed,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster,)— 
instead thereof :—Question proposed, ‘«* That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :’—Amendment withdrawn :—Main Question 
put, and agreed to :—Bill considered ove oes 

New Clause (Register to be kept by Policeman) (Sir Joseph Paxton), brought 
up, and read 1°:—On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be now read a seconJ 
time,”” Motion and Clause withdrawn ... 

Amendment, in line 1 of the Preamble, ‘“ Whereas night poaching and 
murderous assaults arising therefrom have increased,’ “to omit the words 
after the word ‘* Whereas,” and insert ‘it is expedient that the laws now 
in force should be amended :”—(Sir George Grey :)—Amendment 
agreed to ... “as eee 

Amendment, in page » line 4, after the words “ prevention of,’ to insert 
the word ‘night :’ (Mr. W. E. Forster :)—Question put, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ night’ be there inserted ;’’—Ayes 75, Noes 97, Majority 22... 

Preamble agreed to oes eos ooo oes 


Clause 1 (Interpretation of Terms)—Amendment, 


In page 1, line 10, to leave out from the word “Act” to the word “and,” in 
line 13, in order to insert the words “ have the same meaning as it is defined to 
have in the Acts passed, the one in the ninth year of King George the Fourth, 
chapter sixty-nine, intituled ‘ An Act for the more effectual Prevention of Persons 
going armed by Night for the Destruction of Game,’ and the other in the Session 
of the first and second years of King William the Fourth, chapter thirty-two, 
intituled ‘An Act to amend the Laws in England relative to Game :’ ”—(Sir George 
Grey : 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Bill :”—Ayes 85, Noes 75, Majority 10... ove eve 


Clause 2 (Power to Constables to search persons without Warrant in certain 
Cases) —Amendment, to add at the end of Clause the words ‘but nothing 
in this Act shall be construed so as to authorize the searching of the 
person of any female under any of the provisions herein contained :"— 
(Mr, Butt :)—Question put, ‘* That those words be there added :”— 
Ayes 53, Noes 80, Majority 27 Sie «08 oe 

Amendment, in page 2, line 5, to leave out the ae *¢ Great Britain,”’ 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ England,” —(M Craufurd, )—instead 
thereof : — Question put, ‘‘ That the-words ‘ Great Britain ’ stand = of 
the Bill :°—Ayes 95, Noes 55, Majority 40 ‘“ 

. Amendment, in page 2, line 5, to leave out the words and Ireland :”— 
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Monpay, Juty 28—continued, 
Night Poaching Prevention Bill—Considerati — 


(Mr. Brady :)—Question put, “That the words ‘and Ireland’ stand 
part of the Bill :”—Ayes 88, Noes 59, Majority 29... og 
Amendment, in page 2, line 8, after the word ‘‘ game,”’ to insert the words 
‘or any person acting in concert with such person :”—(Sir Baldwin 
Leighton :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’’ 
—Debate arising ; Motion, “ That the Debate be now adjourned ;”— 
(Mr. Craufurd :|}—Ayes 47, Noes 96, Majority 49 __.., ogt 
Original Question again proposed :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ... 
Amendment, in page 2, line 8, after the word ‘‘ game,” to insert the 
words ‘for any person aiding or abetting such person: ’—(Sir 
Baldwin Leighton :)—Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there in- 
serted :"—Ayes 85, Noes 58, Majority 27 ia om 
Motion, ‘‘ That the further consideration of the Bill, as amended, be now 
adjourned :”—( Sir Francis Goldsmid:)—Ayes 51, Noes 81, Majority 30 
Other Amendments made... pee eos toe 
Amendment, in page 2, line 25, to leave out the words “five pounds,’’ 
in order to insert the words “forty shillings,”—(Mr, Bonham-Carter,) 
instead thereof :—Question put, ** That ‘five pounds’ stand part of the 
Bill :’’—Ayes 76, Noes 48, Majority 28 ... eee pee 
Other Amendments made, and Title amended; Bill to be read 3° on 
Wednesday, and to be printed [Bill 241] 





TovEsDAY, JuLy 29. 


Standing Orders Revision,—Motion, ‘‘That the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the Standing Orders relating to Private Bills 
[Parl. P. 444, 444-J.], be considered, and that the Revised Orders be 
agreed to (Colonel Wilson Patten) ; agreed to eee eee 

Odrered, That Standing Orders, 4, 11, 15, 24, 25, 26, 30, 62, 93, 103, 
132, 163, 165, 184, 200, 205, and 207, be repealed: die 
Standing Orders relating to Private Bills, as reported by the Committee, with 
Amendments to several of them, agreed to, and made Standing Orders of 
the House oe 


Standing Orders of the House to be printed [Parl. P. No. 462] 
Royal Academy,—Her Majesty’s Answer to an Address presented by Lord 
Elcho, to inquire into the present position of the Royal Academy in relation 

to the Fine Arts es ove 


Road Across Hyde Park,—Question, Sir Morton Peto :—Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Vaccination,— Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan :—Answer, Mr. Cowper 
The Allies at Shanghai,— Question, Colonel Sykes :—Answer, Mr. Layard 


Employment of Sappers and Miners at the International Exhibition,—Question, 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan :—Answer, Sir George Lewis ove eee 


The Curragh of Kildare,—Question, Col. Dunne :—Answer, Sir George Lewis 
The Patriotic Fund,—Question, Mr. Kinnaird :—Answer, Sir George Lewia ... 


Volunteer Force Commission,—Question, Mr. T. Miller :—Answer, Sir George 
Lewis ae iss pee jaa va 
The Standards of Weight and Measure,—Question, Mr. Doulton :—Answer, 
Sir George Grey eee oes oe ove 
Admiralty Reform,—Moved to resolve, 


“That in the opinion of this House it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Government during 
the recess to prepare a Measure for reform in the Naval Administration :’—(Sir 
Morton Peto :)— os 


After Debate, House counted out 
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Mersey, Irwell, &c. Protection Bill,—Moved, that the Standing Orders be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill, as amended in Committee, be considered and 
read a third time this day :—Ayes 59, Noes 33, Majority 26 

Bill, as amended, considered ... ove 
New Clause (Prohibiting the Mersey and Irwell Navigation Company from 
depositing in the River Irwell any Refuse which they might remove from 
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Minores.]— Took the Oath.—Lord Lyons. 

Pustic Brrrs.—1* Poor Relief (Ireland). 
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Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act Amend- 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 111.] SECOND READING. 
RDER of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in| 
| for accidents occurring at sea through the 


moving the second reading of the Bill, ex- 
plained the heads of the several Amend- 
ments which it was the object of the mea- 
sure to introduce into the laws which regu- 
late our merchant shipping. It proposed 
to subject engineers serving in steam 
vessels to the same system of examination 
that was established in the case of the 
masters and mates, and provided similar 
certificates of competency, to be forfeit- 
ed in case of misconduct, and would sub- 
Ject to the discipline clauses of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act classcs of vessels 
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which were now exempted from their ope- 
ration. It also established a fixed code 
in respect to what might be called the rule 
of the road and the showing of lights at 
sea. As that code had been adopted by 
the Government of this country in conjunc- 


|tion with the Government of France, he 


hoped that it would receive the concur- 
rence of other nations, and that it would 
thus, in an important respect, facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of the world, by 
assimilating the law in this respect. The 
measure effected some alterations in the 
law of pilotage; but it was not thought 
advisable that it should at once abolish the 
system of compulsory pilotage. It limited 
the compensation which could be recovered 


mismanagement of the crew to the sum of 
£15 for every ton in the case of personal 
injuries, and to £8 for every ton in the 
case of loss of property, so that the pro- 
prietors of the larger class of steamers 
should not be liable to ruinous damages. 
And it introduced some important Amend- 
ments in the law relating to lien upon 
freight. The Bill involved a vast number 
of details which could be much better con- 
sidered in Committee ; and he should 
therefore move that it be now read the 
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second time, merely expressing his belief 
that the Bill had met with the general ap- 
probation of the shipping interest. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that the objects of the Bill appeared to 
him to be for the most part very excellent, 
but there were some points which would 
require further consideration. For in- 
stance, if he understood right, the Bill 
limited the liability of steam shipowners 
for damage to the person or loss of life 
upon the gross registered tonnage. He 
trusted, however, that the noble Lord 
would consent to alter the Bill, so as to 
make them liable only on the net tonnage. 
The owners of vessels were afraid that 
they might be subjected to dock, port, and 
light charges on the same principle. His 
great complaint against the Bill was that 
it was quite unintelligible in itself, and 
could only be understood by references to 
other Acts. He hoped, therefore, that 
next Session [er Majesty’s Government 
would introduce a Bill for consolidating all 
the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that great 
difficulty often arose, in cases of collision, 
from the fact that English vessels were 


under one state of law and foreign vessels 


under another. He was glad to hear that 
negotiations were now pending, or had 
just been completed, between this country 
aud France, by which that difficulty would 
be removed. The sacrifice of life which 
occurred through accidents at sea was per- 
fectly frightful. When a collision took 
place at night, it almost invariably hap- 
pened that the vessel which had rua down 
the other, instead of remaining to assist 
the unfortunate sufferers, hastened away, 
in order to save the owners from the penal- 
ties to which the negligence of the officers 
and crew had made them liable. He sug- 
gested that the stringency of the law 
against owners might perhaps be relaxed, 
and that the officers of the offending ship 
should be rendered responsible in their 
own persons where loss of life occurred 
through their own neglect or misconduct. 
Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
this matter had been considered, but it 
had been found impossible to frame a 
clause to meet the case. He believed, 
however, that the Bill would tend to dimi- 
nish the evil of which the noble and 
learned Lord complained, by reducing the 
excessive demands to which the owners of 
vessels were now liable in cases of colli- 
sion. As the amount of liability would be 
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limited to £15 per ton, there would not be 
so great a temptation to escape the penalty 
as at present, and therefore the masters 
might be induced to remain to rescue the 
crews of sinking vessels. He supposed 
that the noble and learned Lord referred 
to a criminal prosecution against the off- 
cers of a ship who fled from the scene of 
a disaster, insteqd of stopping to help the 
shipwrecked crew. If such a provision 
were practicable, he would have no objec. 
tion to it. He agreed with the noble Karl 
that it was not desirable to legislate by 
a Bill referring to clauses in other Acts 
which were not recited. At the same 
time, it should be remembered that the 
Merchant Shipping Acts had been lately 
consolidated, and that the operation could 
scarcely be performed every time a Bill 
on the subject was passed. With regard 
to the question of limiting the liability for 
damage to goods or to life to the net in- 
stead of the gross tonnage, the vessels 
most likely to occasion loss of life or of 
property were the steamboats navigating 
our narrow seas, who were chiefly engaged 
in carrying passengers, and therefore re- 
quired a high rate of speed. A large pro- 
portion of these vessels was taken up by 
engine-room ; and if the proposal of the 
noble Ear! were adopted, these vessels would 
be liable to a very inadequate amount of 
compensation. He was not, therefore, pre- 
pared to agree to the suggestion. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD wished to know 
if, in the case of a collision with loss of 
life, the mazimum of £15 should be ex- 
hausted in the demand for compensation 
and damages, it was intended that the 
owner should not be further liable with 
regard to the loss of life. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he imagined that, under the Bill, the 
owners of vessels would not be liable be- 
yond the £15 in case of loss of life from 
collision. At present the representative 
of a person who lost his life through col- 
lision had a cause of action if the com- 
pensation was considered inadequate. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


CHANCERY REGULATION BILL. 
[Bit No. 197.] 
Commons Reasons for disagreeing to 
Lords Amendments considered (according. 
to Order): Then it was moved not to in- 
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sist on the Amendments to which the Com- 
mons have disagreed ; on Question, whe- 
ther to insist ? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


[BILL NO. 150.] SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpd CHELMSFORD, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it was 
intended to meet a case of great injustice 
which had been inflicted for many years 
upon the property and interests of an indi- 
vidual. The only person who was affected 
by the clause in the Act which he pro- 
posed to amend was Sir Thomas Maryon 
Wilson. Sir Thomas Wilson, under his 
father’s will, was tenant for life of very 
considerable estates, and was also lord of 
the manor of Hampstead, the Heath, which 
formed part of the wastes of the manor. 
Many years ago the Finchley Road was 
made through the property, which made 
a considerable portion of it eligible for 
building purposes, and particularly that 
part of the estate consisting of sixty or 
seventy acres at the south-eastern corner 
of Hampstead Heath. Sir Thomas Wilson 
accordingly proposed to convert this por- 
tion of his estate to building purposes, and 
had laid out many thousands of pounds 
upon it. He proposed a plan by which 
detached villas should be erected of an 
extremely ornamental character, and they 
would have been a great improvement to 
the locality. But as he was only tenant 
for life, with powers under his father’s 
will of granting leases for twenty-one 
years only, it was quite clear that he could 
not carry out his object without the as- 
sistance of Parliament. It was necessary 
for him, therefore, to apply for a private 
Act to give him extended powers of grant- 
ing building leases in order to carry his 
scheme into effect. Considerable alarm 
was at that time entertained that it was 
the intention of Sir Thomas Wilson to 
interfere with Hampstead Heath. He 
(Lord Chelmsford) begged to state that 
from the beginning to the end of the oppo- 
sition he had met with he had never en- 
tertained such an idea. That feeling of 
apprehension, however, induced a very 
Serious opposition to the scheme. From 
the year 1829 down to the year 1854, 
various Bills—he believed six Bills—were 
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from time to time introduced by Sir 
Thomas Wilson to enable him to carry 
out his object. As they were estate Bills, 
they were, according to the old practice, 
referred to the Judges for their opinion. 
The fate of these Bills had been rather 
extraordinary. Out of the six Bills, the 
Judges reported in favour of four, Their 
Lordships’ House passed two of the Bills 
under rather extraordinary circumstances 
—they passed one of the Bills when the 
Judges had reported against it, and they 
refused to pass the other Bill when the 
Judges had reported in its favour, The 
last Bill that was before that House was 
in 1854, when the Judges reported against 
it. Their Lordships passed the Bill ; it 
was sent down to the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons rejected it. 
So the matter remained until 1856, when 
the Bill was introduced for facilitating the 
sales and leases of settled estates. One 
of the objects of that Bill was to prevent 
the necessity of persons having limited 
estates, and in consequence the limited 
powers of leasing, being compelled to ap- 
ply to Parliament for a private Act. There 
was a clause which authorized persons— 
amongst others, tenants for life—to apply 
to the Court of Chancery for authority to 
grant building leases for ninety-nine years. 
But there was a clause in the Act that 
the Court of Chancery should not entertain 
the application supposing that it appeared 
by the Bill or settlement, either by express 
declaration or manifest intention, that the 
person having the limited estate should 
not have this power. The Bill passed 
their Lordships’ House with that clause 
in it which his Bill now proposed to 
amend ; but when in the other House the 
same active and vigilant opposition which 
had been offered for so many years to the 
proceedingz of Sir Thomas Wilson was 
renewed ; the opponents of the Bill sue- 
ceeded in introducing the 21st clause of 
this Bill—a clause framed to meet the 
individual case of Sir Thomas Wilson. 
It provided that the Court of Chan- 
cery should not entertain an application 
to grant these Powers from any applicant 
who had already applied to Parliament for 
a similar object, and when the Bill had 
been rejected on its merits or had been 
reported against by the judges. Now, he 
believed that there was no individual in 
the kingdom to whom that 21st clause 
could possibly apply but Sir Thomas Wil- 
son, who was thereby prevented from ex- 
ercising those powers which every other 
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tenant for life in the kingdom possessed. 
The patient forbearance of Sir Thomas 
Wilson during all these years had been 
very great. Year after year from 1857 to 
1860 he tried to prevail on the House of 
Commons to obviate the injustice, by in- 
troducing Bills to repeal or amend this 
clause, so as to give him the same advan- 
tage which was possessed by every other 
man in the kingdom. But these Bills 
were invariably rejected by the Commons. 
Well, if the House of Commons had shown 
itself so hostile on every occasion to the 
proposal of Sir Thomas Wilson to get rid 
of this clause, how, it might be asked, 
could he (Lord Chelmsford) anticipate a 
more favourable reception for this Bill ? 
He believed that a great change had come 
over the minds of the Commons on this 
subject. Formerly they had always been 
apprehensive that Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
object was to enclose Hampstead Heath. 
As he had already stated to their Lord- 
ships, Sir Thomas never had any such inten- 
tion. But they were aware of this—that Sir 
Thomas possessed the power, as lord of the 
manor of Hampstead, with the consent of 
the homage, and without any application 
to Parliament, to grant portions of the 
waste ; and when his interest was ended, 
his successor, under the will of his father, 
would be absolute owner of the estate, and 
might exercise over it any power he 
pleased. Those persons who had been 
opposing Sir Thomas Wilson so many 
years now, therefore, thought that the best 
mode of securing their object would be to 
enable Sir Thomas Wilson to carry out 
that part of the scheme which consisted of 
laying out that particular portion of the 
property which he had described to their 
Lordships in detached and ornamental 
villas; because, being near the Heath, it 
would be a great addition to the value of 
those buildings if the Ileath were left open 
and unenclosed ; and they believed that if 
they did not oppose Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
desire to obtain this power by the amend- 
ment of the clause, they would accomplish 
their object and protect themselves against 
the consequences, the apprehension of 
which had occasioned their opposition so 
many years. He asked their Lordships, 
then, whether they would hesitate to give 
a second reading of the Bill, which was 
intended to obviate as great an injustice as 
had ever been committed, and the most 


vexatious opposition to the improvement of | 


a gentleman's property that had ever taken 
place in this country. He trusted that 
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their Lordships would have no hesitation 
to give the Bill a second reading, and he 
confidently anticipated that it would re. 
ceive the sanction of the House of Com. 
mons. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2* 

Lorv CRANWORTH said, he entirely 
concurred with every word which had fallen 
from his noble and learned Friend as to 
the obnoxious nature of this enactment, 
The clause was obviously directed against 
one particular case, and was intended to 
debar one particular individual from mak. 
ing an application to the Court of Chaneery, 
which every other subject in the Kingdom 
was entitled to make. Now, he (Lord 
Cranworth) was the very last person to 
desire to withdraw any protection which 
could properly be given against the en 
closure of Hampstead Heath, or any other 
of the open heaths or commons in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis, for he 
believed them to be essential to the health 
and well-being of its inhabitants. But, 
then, if Sir ‘'homas Wilson’s successor 
was to be the absolute owner, the only 
legitimate way to preserve the Heath to 
the public would be to say, ‘* Let the pub- 
lic purchase it.’’ It was fit also that it 
should be known that, as far as he (Lord 
Cranworth) could see, the land of which 
Sir Thomas Wilson proposed to grant 
building leases had not the remotest con- 
nection with Hampstead Heath. According 
to the plan which was exhibited when the 
matter was last before the Louse, the 
nearest point of the Jand was either just 
over or under a mile from the nearest point 
of the Heath, being somewhere near what 
was called the Swiss Cottage. He should 
be glad even if that land could be laid out 
in rising walks for the benefit of the publie, 
but that was impossible; and why Sir 
Thomas Wilson should not have the same 
privilege of dealing with this portion of his 
property as other people with theirs, he 
could not conceive. At the same time, he 
thought one or two other Amendments of 
the Act might usefully be included in this 
measure. A noble Karl had pointed out 
to him the objection, that whereas the Act 
authorized the Court of Chancery to give 
powers to trustees to make building leases, 
the trustees, although thus authorized, 
could not make a binding lease without the 
consent of the Court of Chancery in each 
particular case. This provision had a most 
deterring effect with those persons who had 
to go to the Court of Chancery ; for though 
the expense might not be more than £1 of 
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£2, and the time occupied not more than his ex parte statement there were one or 
a fortnight or three weeks, yet the notion | two errors. It was incorrect to suppose 
of having to go to the Court of Chancery that Sir Thomas Wilson had never con- 
frightened purchasers, and put the owners templated the enclosure of Hampstead 
of such property under great disadvantages. | Heath, because in the first Bill which 
Tle further thought that the clause, which, | was introduced a clause was to be found 
speaking from recollection, he believed had | extinguishing all manorial and common 
been introduced into the Act, requiring | rights over the Heath. It was also a 
notices to be given to the district, was mistake to suppose that the Judges had 
wholly unnecessary and ridiculous, for reported four times in favour of his Bills. 
these matters had nothing whatever to do | They had never reported once in favour of 
with the public, but only interested the | any of the Bills, although it was true that 
parties individually concerned. on one occasion they made a report upon the 
Tue Ears or MALMESBURY sbup-| will which might bear that interpretation. 
ported the second reading of the Bill. He} Lorn CHELMSFORD said, the noble 
was of opinion that the interpretation which | Lord was in error. The Judges had re- 
had been put upon the Act had defeated | ported four times in favour of the Bills, 
the intention of its framers. He did not | and twice against them. 
quite agree with the noble and learned| Lorn EBURY said, he had not searched 
Lord who had last spoken. The expense | the records of the House; but, after he had 
of the application to the Court of Chan-| made, he almost thought, 150 speeches on 
cery was rather more than the noble and | the subject, containing these statements, 
Jearned Lord had stated it. Still it was| which had never been controverted, he 
not great. But, as the noble and learned/ made them quite as confidently as the 
Lord had stated, it was an unnecessary |noble and learned Lord. Those state- 
hardship to compel parties, after they had | ments were that the Judges had never 
once obtained the general powers, to go to| once reported in favour of the Bill, and 
the Court of Chancery for the approval of |that Sir Thomas Wilson contemplated 
each individual lease ; and there was no| the enclosure of a part of Hampstead 
doubt an indisposition on the part of the| Heath. It was quite true that the pro- 
intending lessee to go to the Court of| perty lay in two different directions, one 
Chancery, and also the trustees. It made | of which was towards the Heath; anda 
a long business of it. In his own case, he| compromise was offered to Sir Thomas 
obtained the sanction of the Court to an| Wilson net to oppose his building upon 
intended lease ten months ago, the lease | the other part, if he would pledge himself 
nevertheless remained unexecuted. to leave the Heath portion unenclosed. 
Lorp REDESDALE remarked, that| Sir Thomas Wilson refused, and he be- 
although the clause in the Act was in-| lieved there never was a man who had 
tended to affect only one case, it had un-| thrown away more time and money than 
fortunately been held to have a more ge-| Sir Thomas Wilson. With regard to the 
neral application. Where Parliament had | argument that the clause was unjust be- 
granted leasing powers over only a portion | cause it affected only one individual, he 
of an estate, the Court had held years| was appointed to assign Reasons which 
afterwards, on application for leasing | were drawn up by the noble and learned 
powers over another portion, that further | Lord on the Woolsack, and one of those 
Parliamentary powers must be obtained. | Reasuns was, because it was a universal 
As the clause had been introduced into the | principle that no judicial authority created 
Bill solely to apply to one particular case, | by Parliament ought to have the power of 
if their Lordships should be of that opi-| reversing the decisions of Parliament in 
nion, it might be better to repeal the clause | matters of private rights, which must be 
altogether. guided and governed by the opinions of 
Lorp EBURY said, he was quite aware | the Judges of the land. The other Rea- 
in how invidious a position a Member of | son for retaining the clause was that tho 
that House place himself. who should ven- | previous decisions of Parliament in reject- 
ture to oppose such a measure as this ;| ing the Bills had justified other persons in 
but before their Lordships decided they | making arrangements, founded upon the 
ought to know what the facts really were. | supposition that the powers sought by a 
He did not for a moment impute any wil- | tenant for life, and refused, would never be 
ful misrepresentation to the noble and | granted indirectly by means of an opplica- 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford), but in] tion to the Court of Chancery. 
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Toe LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
the noble Lord’s pardon. He did not 
remember drawing up any such Reasons. 

Lorp EBURY said, that on that point 
there could be no doubt. The noble and 
learned Lord drew them up in his presence, 
and handed them to him without the inter- 
vention of any other person. The will 
under which Sir Thomas Wilson succeed- 
ed to this property was not made a long 
time ago, when a totally different state of 
things existed. The will and codicils were 
dated in 1821, after the Regent’s Park 
had been made, and after it was obvious 
that this property would become very 
valuable for residences ; yet the late Sir 
Thomas Wilson, while he gave the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas power of granting build- 
ing leases on the property at Charlton and 
Greenwich, did not give leave to build on 
the Hampstead portion of his estates. The 
clear inference, therefore, was that lie did 
not intend him to have the power. Sir 
Thomas Wilson was not prevented coming 
to Parliament. He could just as well 


come to Parliament by the able mouth of 
his noble and learned Friend as endeavour 
to attain his object by an application to 
Chancery. 


It was not, therefore, a denial 
of justice. He had now informed their 
Lordships what the real facts were, with 
which he was perfectly conversant, and 
he left them to deal with the Bill as they 
thought proper. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Lord seemed to have a very vivid 
recollection of what had passed ; and he 
was not surprised that the noble Lord 
should feel an interest in this subject. 
The noble Lord had been Member for 
Middlesex, and headed the opposition to 
the Leases and Sales of Settled Estates 
Bill, of which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had charge in the House of Commons ; and 
s0 vigorous were the efforts of the noble 
Lord and his friends that it became neces- 
sary to yield to their demands, and to allow 
the clause to be introduced which it was 
now sought to modify or to repeal. The 
noble Lord might, as he had said, have 
made 150 speeches upon the subject, but 
of those, no doubt, at least 140 were ad- 
dressed to his constituents. But did the 
noble Lord remember that there was an 
understanding when that clause was ac- 
cepted, that the metropolitan Members 
would unite in an endeavour to obtain from 
their constituents asum of money to com- 
pensate Sir Thomas Wilson for the wrong 
which had been done him by the introdue- 


Lord Ebury 


{LORDS} 
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tion of theclause? He had waited in vai 
for the fulfilment of that promise. The 
clause was introduced under the specious 
argument that it was not right to maky 
the Court of Chancery an appellato triby. 
nal from the decision of either House of 
Parliament, and that therefore, in cage 
where either House had rejected an appli. 
cation, it should not be renewed in the 
Court of Chancery. So well were the ob. 
jects sought disguised by that specious 
argument, that, notwithstanding all his 
efforts, he was obliged to yield, and the 
clause was introduced into the Bill. Hg 
had from the beginning regarded the clause 
as most unjust, depriving an individual of 
a particular right for the public benefit, 
He thought, that if that were done, the 
ordinary course ought to be pursued, and 
full compensation given to the person 
whese rights were affected. After the 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill 
had passed, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. White. 
side) introduced a Bill into the other House 
to cure the injustice; but the opposition 
was too strong, and the Bill did not pass, 
although he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
given it his best support, for which he 
received a letter of thanks from Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson. He trusted that their Lord. 
ships would receive the Bill with favour, as 
a means of remedying a grave injustice; 
but he concurred in the recommendation 
of the noble Lord the Chairman of Con- 
mittees, that the form of the Bill should 
be altered, and the clause in question be 
completely repealed. He thought also 
that the Bill should not be limited to that 
particular provision, but should introduce 
general amendments which had been found 
to be necessary. That would have the 
advantage of giving the Bill a less indivi- 
dual character, which might operate fi 
vourably in another place. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
expressed his gratification at the intro 
duction of a Bill, the object of which was 
to redress as gross a piece of confiscation 
as had been perpetrated by any despot in 
Europe. The noble Lord said that the 
House ought to hear the other parties in- 
terested ; but he should like to know who 
had any concern in the matter except Sir 
Thomas Wilson ? 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
to state to their Lordships that he had no 
personal acquaintance with Sir Thomas 
Wilson. The case was brought under his 
notice some years ago, when, being con 
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yineed that great injustice was being done, 
he felt it his duty to take up the matter. 
The noble Lord said that Sir Thomas 
Wilson did not desire to build upon the 
Heath, but upon land adjoining, which 
would materially interfere with the ame- 
nities of the Heath. But was that any 
reason for depriving him of his legal rights? 
He must remind their Lordships, that if 
the case was as the noble Lord represented, 
and that if the terms of the will under 
which Sir Thomas Wilson held the pro- 
perty directly or impliedly excluded him 
from the exercise of the power of granting 
building leases, the Court of Chancery 
would deal with that question and would 
refuse the relief sought ; but it was unjast 
for Parliament to make a particular excep- 
tion to a generallaw. He was disposed to 
think the suggestion of the noble Chairman 
of Committees for repealing the 21st clause 
altogether was a sound one, and therefore 
was prepared to adopt it, and also the sug- 
estions of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cranworth). 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO, 142.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, it con- 
tained no less than 449 clauses; and he 
could assure their Lordships that it was a 
most salutary measure. The Bill reflected 
the highest credit on the gentleman con- 
nected with the Social Science Association 
who had prepared it, containing as it did 
some of the best and most salutary por- 
tions of existing Acts. 300 of the clauses 
were taken from the English Police Act, 
and the others from local Acts. The Bill 
had received the assent of the municipal 
authorities in Scotland and undergone the 
revision of the Scotch law officers of the 
Crown, 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, he had al- 
ready presented a petition from the Council 
of the Social science Association in favour 
of the Bill, which also had reeeived the ap- 
proval of all the Burghs of Scotland, 

Tue Doxe or MONTROSE said, that 
there was this novelty in the Bill, that it 
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gave new rating powers for the purposes 
of the Act. He thought that sonie of thé 
clauses would require reconsideration, more 
especially with respect to the question of 
parishes availing themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Lorp POLWARTH approved the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which he took to be the 
improvement of the health and order of 
the towns of Scotland ; but he also thought 
that some of the details would require o 
good deal of examination, and he hoped 
that the Committce would not be fixed for 
too early a day. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that he 
proposed to take the Committee on Monday 
next, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Monday next. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY BILL. 
[BILL No. 154,] SECOND READING. 


Eart RUSSELL moved that the Bill 
be now read the second time. He said he 
would not describe the provisions of. the 
Bill, which were like those of other Bills 
for suppressing the slave trade. The 
Bill carried into effect a treaty with the 
United States, giving the right of search 
in American ve8sels, and courts were to 
be established at Sierra Leone, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and New York. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that this 
was undoubtedly a Bill of great import- 
ance. It was well known that the main 
encouragement to the slave trade for a 
long period had been the refusal of the 
United States.to permit the right of search, 
and that the flag of the States had covered 
a large portion of the horrible traffic. It 
might, pethaps, happen that the flag of 
some other Power might be abused in a 
similar way, but he trusted that in such an 
event there would be no desire to give that 
tacit encouragement which he was afraid 
the United States had given to the slave 
trade. If the noble Lord should detect 
any indisposition on the part of a foreign 
Power to punish such a prostitution of 
their ensign, he would, no doubt, take care 
to make an carly and efficient representa- 
tion on the subject in order to prevent a 
repetition of the offence. He hoped that 
the Bill would meet with no opposition, 
and would be attended with the utmost 
success, which the best friend of the negro 
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and the most determined enemy to the 
slave trade could desire. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2%, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


GAME LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL 
(Hereafter NIGHT POACHING PREVEN- 
TION BILL)—[Br No. 164.] 

REPORT OF AMENDMENTS, 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and being read twice by the 
Clerk, were agreed to by the House. 


[By these Amendments the Bill became 
“The Night Poaching Prevention Bill.’’} 


Then it was moved to add at the end of 
the Bill the words ‘and in Jreland under 
the Petty Sessions (Jreland) Act, 1851.” 


Viscount DUNGANNON said, he be- 
lieved there was no necessity for the ex- 
tension of such a measure to Ireland ; and 
he would therefore move on the third 
reading that that country should be ex- 
empted from its operation. 

Tue Margvess or CLANRICARDE 


supported the alteration. ; 

Tue Ear. or DERBY said, it was very 
desirable there should be no misconception. 
The only object of the Bill was to prevent 
gangs of persons going out at night for the 
purpose of poaching. The Bill, as first 


drawn, did not apply to Ireland. At the 
request of Irish Peers it had been extended 
to Ireland ; but he hoped that opposition 
would not be caused in the other House 
by any idea that under the name of a 
Game Bill it was intended to pass an Arms 
Bill through Parliament. He hoped, that 
if the Bill were reduced to its original 
shape by Amendments in the other House, 
no objection would be made:to it passing 
because Ireland was excluded from its 
operation. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he should oppose the Bill if Ireland 
was not included; but he treated it en- 
tirely as a Game Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE was inclined to 
think that the Bill was not so necessary 
for Ireland as for England. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he 
could not see the necessity of extending 
the Bill to Ireland, and on the third read- 
ing he should move the omission of Ireland 
from its operation. 


Further Amendments made. 
The Earl of Derby 
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Bill to be read 3° on Thursday next, 
[No. 169.] 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 

half-past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday July 8, 1862. 


Minutes. |— Pustic Brrrs.—1° Gardens in Towns 
Protection ; Courts of the Church of Scotland; 
Recovery of Poor Rates, &c. 

2° Public Offices Extension ; Indemnity. 

8e Transfer of Land; Declaration of Title; 
Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend. 
ment. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL, 
[BILL NO. 144.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 7 (First Meeting, when to be 
holden). 

Mr. J. A. TURNER said, that he had 
an Amendment on the paper to the 7th 
clause, the effect of which would be to 
leave to the municipal council, instead of 
to the board of guardians, the appointment 
of assessment committees in those places 
where a corporate body existed ; but after 
the decision to which the Committee had 
come on the 4th clause, he would not now 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. AtpERMAN SIDNEY said, he ob- 
jected to taking out of the hands of the 
board of guardians the appointment of the 
assessment committees. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
given notice of a clause which would effect 
the object which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Turner) had in view where the municipal 
boroughs and unions were conterminous. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Quorum of Meetings). 

Mr. HENLEY said, this clause, in con- 
nection with the second clause, was one 
of the most important in the Bill. The 
second clause empowered the guardians to 
appoint an assessment committee of as 
many as twelve, in which case a quorum 
of three would be too small. He believed 
five would have been a more convenient 
number. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he was 
willing to introduce words to the effect 
that the numbers constituting the com- 
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mittee should not be less than one-third 
of the whole number. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Committee may employ and 
pay Clerk and Surveyor), = 

Ma. J. A. TURNER said, it appeared 
tohim that the 9th clause gave unlimited 
nower to boards of guardians to appoint 
surveyors and valuers, and necessarily to 
incur large expenditure. It appeared to 
be intended by the Bill to complicate mat- 
ters to that extent that the Poor Law 
Board would hereafter be justified in step- 
ping in and demanding a more complete 
control over the local expenditure. He 
strongly objected to the tendency of the 
Bill to interfere with local self-government 
and he should therefore move the omission 
of the clause. 

Ma. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
principal object of the clause was to em- 
power the committees to remunerate the 
union clerks for their services, and to pay 
for valuations and surveys. 

Sr LAWRENCE PALK said, the 
clause raised the whole principle of the 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to cause 
a uniform rating according to the Act 
6&7 Will. IV.,c. 96. He did not see 
the necessity of employing so useless and 
complicated a machinery for the purpose. 
If it were desirable to have a fresh valua- 
tion of the land all over the country, it 
ought to be carried into effect by a well- 
considered measure, and in a convenient 
manner. He objected to the Bill alto- 
gether; and if the hon. Member divided the 
Committee on the clause, he would give 
him his support. If not, he should move 
the omission of the words authorizing the 
committee to employ ‘‘ such surveyors and 
valuers as they shall find requisite, at a 
proper remuneration,’’ and move the inser- 
tion of the words ** surveyor and valuer.”” 
Mn. H. A. BRUCE said, that the objec- 
tions made applied rather to Clause 14. 

Mr. BARROW reminded the Commit- 
tee that the guardians were ratepayers 
themselves, and, for their own interest, 
would be as economic as possible. 

Mr. Arperman SIDNEY said, he had 
heard no sound argument adduced against 
the propriety of retaining the clause, and 
he should therefore support it. 

Mr. DEEDS remarked, that the clause 
was ambiguous, and required further ex- 
planation. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet (Sir L. 





Palk) would be more appropriatcly con- 
sidered on the 14th clause. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK said, if the 
Committee were of that opinion, he would 
propose his Amendment on Clause 14. 

Str JOHN TROLLOPE said, he was 
in favour of the clause, as _ he felt that the 
proper persons to make the valuation were 
such as resided in the neighbourhood, He 
was acquainted with an instance in which, 
under the present system, the valuation of 
a parish was made in the room of the 
village public-house, over a map, with the 
help of the parish clerk. The valuer never 
saw any of the land himself. The result 
was, of course, very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. HENLEY did not understand the 
meaning of the clause. . The first part of 
it enabled the committee to give extra pay 
when the clerks performed exira work. 
To that there could be no objection. But 
as to the second part of the clause, such 
contradictory statements had been made 
as to what it was intended to do, that he 
was perfectly at a loss. It seemed to him 
that it would enable the assessment com- 
mittee to have a paid officer at their elbow 
to do their work for them, instead of doing 
it themselves. The 9th clause did not 
seem to mean the same as the ] 4th. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he believed 
the 14th clause gave all the power that 
was requisite, and he would therefore con- 
sent te amend the clause by omitting the 
latter portion. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Proceedings to be entered in 
Books, and signed; such Entries Evi- 
dence. Books to be open to Inspection). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
clause was one which would lead to great 
and unnecessary expense in the purchase 
of books for the purpose of entering a 
quantity of trivial matters. Ile should be 
glad to have an explanation of what was 
meant by the word “ proceedings ”’ used in 
the clause. Was it intended that all the 
proceedings of every division which took 
place in these committees should be re- 
corded? When the valuation was once 
settled, the document itself would be taken 
as evidence. He thought it would be quite 
sufficient to confine the entries to the 
names of the members who attended. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he should sup- 
port the clause, in the belief that the rate- 
payers would like to see all that took place 
at the meetings of their guardians. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the guar- 
dians at present made an entry of their pro- 
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ceedings, showing the subjects which had 
come before them and the decisions which 
had been arrived at. That was all that 
Was required by the clause. Tliere would 
be very little expense incurred, and the 
duties of the clerks, who would always be 
present at the meetings, would be easily 
performed. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK objected to 
the clause, as it would, in his opinion, work 
very inconveniently. If agreed to, the 
clause ought to go on to direct that short- 
hand writers should be present to report 
all the speeches which might be made by 
the gaardians. 

Mr. HENLEY contended that the mat- 
ter ought to be left to be dealt with under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Acts. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he was in fa- 
vour of the clause, as he thought that the 
inconveniences spoken of would never be 
experienced in practice. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he would 
move the omission of the word ‘ all’’ be- 
fore the word “ proceedings,”’ and the in- 
sertion of the words ‘a minute of their.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS acquiesced in the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he would 
then move the omission of that part of the 
clause which enacted that the clerks of 
unions should be liable to a penalty in case 
they should refuse copies of extracts of the 
minutes of the proceedings of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it was a 
sort of protection to the ratepayers that 
they should have access to the books, and 
be able to inspect them. He could under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman objecting to the 
amount of the penalty, but it did not ap- 
pear to him unreasonable to impose some 
penalty. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended agreed to. 


Recognition of the 


Clause 11 (Committees to report to the 
Poor Law Board). 

Mr. KNIGHT objected to the clause, 
on the ground of its centralizing principle. 

Mr. BARROW suggested that the 
clause should be amended, so as to provide 
that every board of guardians should, in 
April in every year, send a report of the 
proceedings of their assessment committee. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS assented to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. A. TURNER said, he could not 

Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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see the use of the clause, except that j 
would lead to the Poor Law Board obtaig. 
ing more power than it at present pos. 
sessed. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he would move a 
Amendment, providing that the report 
shall be sent to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, instead of the 
Poor Law Board. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Committee may require Re. 
turns from Overseers, &c.) 

Mr. KNIGIIT said, he considered that 
one of the most objectionable clauses of the 
Bill. He did not think that any unpaid 
parish officers would be found who would 
place themselves in such a position. The 
consequence would be that paid officers 
would be required to discharge these duties, 
which were then performed by unpaid 
officials. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
clause was taken almost verbatim from 
the County Rates Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY remarked that there 
was not a word in the clause to define the 
powers of the committee, or to restrict 
their operations to the distriet in which 
they are to act. [Te hoped to have the 
clause altered, so that it should not be of 
such a general and sweeping nature. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he was 
willing to remove the objection by it- 
serting the words ‘‘ so far as relates to 
the union for which they act.” 

Sr JOHN TROLLOPE said, he woill 
rather suggest the omission of that part 
of the clause empowering the committee 
to examine upon oath. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 agreed to. 


Tlouse resumed. : 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday, at Twelve of the clock. 


RECOGNITION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have receivel 
any official intimation of the recognition of 
the Kingdom of Italy by the Russian Go- 
vernment ; and whether it is true that 
Sir James Hudson has officially congratt- 
lated the Sardinian Government thereon ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received it- 
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formation from St. Petersburg that the 
Russian Government have come to the 
determination of acknowledging the King- 
dom of Italy, and a messenger has been 
sent off from St. Petersburg to communi- 
ente that determination to the Italian Go- 
yernment. We have not yet heard from 
Turin that that messenger has arrived ; 
therefore, as regards the second question 
of the hon. Member, no such communica- 
tion can, so far as we know, have been 
made by Sir James Hudson to the Go- 
yernment of Turin. I may, at the same 
time, while on this subject, mention that 
Her Majesty’s Government have reason to 
believe that the Government of Prussia 
will follow the example of Russia in ac- 
knowledging the Kingdom of Italy. 


KERTCH AND YENIKALE PRIZE MONEY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscoust PALMERSTON: As I see 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wake- 
field isin his place, I may observe, with 
regard to a Motion of which ho has given 
notice for this evening relative to the pay- 
ment of prize money arising out of the 
capture of Kertch and Yenikale, that the 
question, which is an important one, has 
been referred by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Law Officers of the Crown ; 
consequently, we art not at present in a 
position to make any reply to his Motion 
beyond stating that fact. It will be for 
the Law Officers to say whether the money 
should be granted or not ; and they will, 
no doubt, give reasons for the one course 
or the other, which we shall lay before 
the House. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the noble Lord 
could scarcely give an answer to his 
Motion before he knew what he had to 
say in support of it. Besides, the ques- 
tion was not quite that which had been 
suggested. It appeared there had been 
a dispute between the Cabinet and the 
Treasury upon this question. [** Order, 
order !””] 


MR, ZENOS AND THE “ BRITISH STAR.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will Jay upon the 
Table a Copy of the further Correspond- 
ence between the Foreign Office and Mr. 
Zenos in reference to the suppression of 
the British Star ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the Govern- 
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ment had no intention to publish any fur. 
ther correspondence between the Foreign 
Office and Mr. Zenos in reference to the 
suppression of the British Star, for the 
simple reason that there had been no such 
suppression. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Has there not been 
a further correspondence between the 
Foreign Office and Mr. Zenos on the sub- 
ject of the British Star ? 

Mr. LAYARD: There has been a cor- 
respondence, but there is no intention to 
lay it on the table. 


SITES FOR PLACES OF WORSIIIP 
IRELAND) BILL.—-QUESTION. 


Mr. LEFROY said, he rose to ask the 
hon. Member for the county of Wexford, 
What course he proposes to take about the 
Bill, of which he has given notice, as to 
Sites for Places of Worship (Ireland) ? 

Mr. M‘MAHON replied, that the Bill 
stood for the 6th of August, and therefore 
he could entertain no hope of carrying the 
Bill in the present Session. 


GRANT’S COOKING APPARATUS, 
QUESTION. 

GenerRAL LINDSAY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can state when the Correspondence and 
Reports relative to Captain Grant’s Cook- 
ing Apparatus will be laid upon the table 
of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Cor- 
respondence and Report relative to Cap- 
tain Grant’s Cooking Apparatus would be 
placed on the table of the House as soon 
as possible. 


GYMNASTIC TRAINING.—RESOLUTION. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, that in bringing 
the subject to which his Motion referred 
before the House, he should have to claim 
its indulgence; for although the subject 
was one of great importance, and his Mo- 
tion had been for some time on the paper, 
yet his time had been so fully occupied, 
and people were so apt not to do to-day 
what could be put off till to-morrow, that 
he had not yet given to the subject of his 
Motion all the attention it demanded. The 
subject to which his Motion referred was, 
that of the establishment of gymnastics - 
and physical training in schools. It was 
not merely as a Volunteer that he wished 
to bring the question under consideration 
—though undoubtedly.it would tend to 
promote the permanence of the Volunteer 
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movement—but because he was convinced 
that such a system of training and mili- 
tary drill would confer a great economical, 
social, and educational benefit on the peo- 
ple. The advantage of physical training 
had been acknowledged from the earliest 
times. In Greece and other ancient coun- 
tries it was diligently practised. In the 
earlier periods of English history, too, 
schoolmasters were obliged by law to have 
bows and arrows, in order to teach the 
youth to shoot ; parishes were assessed for 
the purpose, and much attention was paid 
to those manly exercises which made the 
English archer able to defend his home, 
and to carry his arms successfully on the 
continent of Europe. Roger Ascham, the 
tutor of Queen Elizabeth, spoke of shoot- 
ing as a pastime ‘* wholesome for the body 
and honest for the mind,’”’ and testified 
that some of ‘‘ the best-learned Bishops ”’ 
of his time were skilled in the art. Though 
the spirit of those by-gone times still sur- 
vived, as might be seen from the fondness 
of the English people for various kinds of 
manly sports, yet it should be borne in 
mind that as a system of national educa- 
tion, anything like attention to the physical 
training of youth did not exist. Two years 
ago his attention was specially drawn to the 
subject from having been called upon to pre- 
side at a meeting at the Thatched House 
Tavern, held for the purpose of establish- 
ing military drill in public schools. Many 
of the wisest and best men of the land— 
men who had giron great attention to the 
subject of education—concurred in think- 
ing that the greatest benefits, bodily and 
mental, would arise from the establishment 
of such a system. Letters of apology were 
received from the Dean of Christchurch, 
Oxford, Lord Brougham, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, the Bishop of London, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, all approving the object of the 
meeting; and Dr. Hawtrey, Mr. Byng, 
General Evans, Lord Campbell, the Chap- 
Jain of the Forces, and other gentlemen 
took part in the proceedings. A commit- 
tee was formed, which met two or three 
times and then ceased to exist, because 
they had succeeded in their object; for 
within a few weeks military drill was 
established at Rugby, Harrow, Eton, 
Westminster, and other schools, and had 
been attended with the happiest results. 
It had also been introduced into many 
proprietary schools. But it was especially 
with regard to the necessity of physical 
training for the pauper population of the 
country that he wished to call the atten- 
Lord Elcho 





tion of the House. Through the ener, 

and ability of Mr, Tufnell, the district jg. 
spector of the London Union, there had 
been established in the schools under his 
jurisdiction a system of military drill o 
which from five to six thousands of the 
poor children in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis were deriving the benefit. He 
believed the President of the Poor Lay 
Board had recently paid a visit to tho 
Limehouse District School, and was de. 
lighted at what he saw there. He had, 
himself, visited that school, in which chil. 
dren of the very lowest and most criminal 
class, many of them stunted in growth 
and naturally scrofulous, were being edu. 
cated, and it was really astonishing to see 
what tidy, obedient, orderly, and respect. 
able boys the military training to whieh 
they were subjected made them. Ile saw 
them go through their drill, which they 
did with the greatest precision, and he 
afterwards called out one of the boys, who 
commanded a company, and asked him to 
drill the remainder, and he did it admi- 
rably. Besides military drill, music was 
also taught to these boys, who, in conse. 
quence, were enabled on quitting schoo 
to obtain almost immediate employment as 
musicians in the army. Naval drill, too, 
was taught, and in the union-yard a mast, 
fully rigged, with sails, ropes and spars, was 
erected, and the boys of the naval class were 
exercised in doing everything which sailor 
boys should do. They furled and unfurled 
the sails, stowed them away, and ran about 
the rigging like monkeys. The result was 
that these district boys of thirteen from the 
pauper workhouses of London got higher 
wages, when they went to sea, than boys 
two years holder coming from _ seaport 
towns ; and one captain had declared that 
he would give any money to get more of 
them, beeause they were so well drilled. 
He believed that the annual expense for 
training boys in the navy was about £45 
per head, whereas the training of these 
boys in the district schools cost only & 
mere trifle. Mr. Tufnell stated, that if 
the Government would only supply the 
schools with old masts, rigging, and spars, 
which were lying useless in the Admiralty 
yards, he would supply the navy with 400 
boys annually admirably fitted for the navy 
from the metropolitan districts alone ; and 
it certainly would be well for the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty to 
consider whether, instead of selling old 
stores for nothing, it would not be a better 
investment of property to give a portion of 
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them to these schools. He was anxious to 
gee this system of school drill more gene- 
rally adopted, believing that it tended to 
the physical development of the boys, and 
was accompanied by other advantages. 
For instance, sailor boys trained as he had 
described, at a district school, received 
higher wages than the sailor boy two years 
older from a seaport town ; and as soldiers 
the boys had a better chance of becoming 
non-commissioned officers after they had 
Jearnt their drill at school. With regard 
to other trades and occupations, the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commission 
on education went to prove that the trained 
schoolboys were prompt and punctual as 
compared with the other boys ; and it was 
calculated, that if the system of drill pre- 
yailed in all the schools, one-fifth would be 
added to the value of tle labour of the 
country. The boys, moreover, were ren- 
dered more apt, disciplined, and obedient. 
In further corroboration of this fact he 
could refer to cases where drill having been 
abandoned for a time, the schools lapsed 
into confusion and disorder in consequence, 
and they were obliged to resort again to 
the system in order to restore discipline 
and a healthy tone to the general instruc- 
tion of those schools; in fact, the drill- 
sergeant was found the schoolmaster’s best 
friend. He had ascertained from some of 
the gentlemen, who two years ago were in 
favour of the establishment of drill in 
public and other schools, that their opinion 
on the subject remained unchanged. Mr. 
Tufnell said that almost all the large 
schools about London now practised naval 
and military drill with the utmost advan- 
tage to the boys edueated therein. As re- 
garded the sanitary aspect of the question, 
it was universally admitted that the prac- 
tice of drill tended to establish a strong and 
healthy constitution in those that resorted 
toit. It appeared that the death-rate in 
the schools where the system he advocated 
was not practised amounted to about 12 
percent ; whereas in those establishments 
which included drill in their educational 
course the death-rate was reduced to about 
7 per cent. Dr. Goodford, the provost of 
Eton, had given the strongest testimony 
in favour of military drill. Mr. Warre, one 
of the Eton masters, warmly supported the 
rifle movement and the training of boys to 
military practices, as being conducive both 
to their moral good and to their physical 
development. There could be no doubt 
that the practice of drill in schools was the 
source of unmixed good. There was at 
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Oxford one of the finest gymnasiums in the 
world, which proved that those practices 
were conducive with the highest order of 
collegiate education, and that the develop- 
ment of the mental and physical faculties 
might gohand in hand. The objections to 
theextension of the system appeared to be— 
first, that it was not desirable to take boys 
away from cricket, foot-ball, and other 
healthful exercises; and secondly, that it 
would be expensive. With regard to the 
first of these arguments, one hour a week 
was all that was required for this drill, 
and he was one of those who thought that 
that hour might with advantage be taken 
from the time devoted to other things than 
the exercises referred to ; for those philo- 
sophers who had turned their attention to 
the subject of education had made the dis- 
covery, that the less they tied a boy to his 
studies, the more was he likely to learn. 
With reference to the cost, it appeared 
from the papers before him that the cost of 
drill in district schools amounted only to 
ld. per head each week. Now, when it 
was clearly shown that the system increased 
the value of the labour of the boys by one- 
fifth, he thought it was obvious that this 
additional cost would prove a wise invest- 
ment of the ratepayers. He hoped that 
the House would affirm the Resolutions he 
was about to move, and thereby stamp 
with their approval a system which already 
existed and was in operation amongst 5,000 
or 6,000 pauper children. The system 
was one which would add to the manly 
vigour and strength of the youth of this 
country, and, as he believed, would increase 
its power and security. By the general 
adoption of the system of drill they would 
be only reverting to the ancient usages of 
this country, and following the example of 
many continental nations. He trusted, 
therefore, the House would not hesitate to 
stamp with its approval the system which 
he advocated, and begged to move— 

“That the physical, moral, and economical ad- 
vantages arising from a system of physical train- 
ing have been clearly shown in evidence before 
the Royal Education Commission : 

“That is is expedient for the increase of the 
bodily as well as the mental aptitudes of children 
for civil, industrial, as well as for possible Mili- 
tary Service that encouragement and aid should 
be given for the extension of the practice of sys- 
tematized gymnastic training, and for teaching 
Military and Naval drill as now practised in the 
district half-time Schools for Orphan and Desti- 
tute Children, and in other Schools for Pauper 
Children.” 

Mr. ADDERLEY seconded the Motion. 

Mr LOWE said, he must confess that 
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withstanding the elucidation it had received 
from his speech, appeared to be extremely 
obscure. The noble Lord had told the 
House that gymnastic exercise were al- 
ready practised in pauper schools as well 
as in many public schools with great ad- 
vantage, and sought to establish as an in- 
ference ‘‘ that encouragement and aid 
should be given for the extension of the 
practice of systematized gymnastic train- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ Encouragement and aid’’ to whom, 
he would ask, and “ extension’”’ in what 
direction? From whom, he might further 
inquire, were the aid and encouragement 
tocome? To that important question the 
noble Lord had supplied no answer. He 
had, indeed, stated that a penny a week 
would be sufficient to procure for each 
child, instruction in drill, and that that 
amount would, in his opinion, be very pro- 
perly expended in the promotion of such 
an object by the ratepayers or whoever 
else would have to pay it. But who, he 
should like to know, were the persons in- 
dicated by those words, ‘‘ whoever else’’ ? 
Did the noble Lord allude to the Committee 
of Council on Education? Now, for his 
own part, he had not a single syllable to 


say by way of objection to the panegyric 
which the noble Lord had pronounced on 
the scheme of exercise which he advocated, 
but the proposal which he made was no 


trifling one. There were at that moment 
upwards of a million of children, on the 
average, in attendance under the Privy 
Council system. Half of that number was 
composed of boys, and they would. come 
under the operation of the Resolution— 
so that a sum of 3s. 8d. per annum, taking 
the time at forty-four weeks in the year, 
would have to be paid for each of 500,000 
children. The proposition of the noble 
Lord, was in short—if he meant to throw 
the burden on the Committee of Council— 
that whereas a maximum of 12s. was paid 
by the State for each child for being taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well 
as in the shape of a capitation grant for 
average attendance, the present grant 
should be increased by one-fourth. The 
simple question, then, was—admitting the 
excellence of the training which the noble 
Lord so much eulogized—had he made out 
a case why the Government should pay out 
of the general taxes of the nation a certain 
amount of money for the promotidn of the 
object which he had in view? It should 
be borne in mind that education throughout 
the country was not so much in the hands 
Mr, Lowe 
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of the Government as in those of the map. 
agers of schools. The Government lent 
their aid in carrying out the system, and 
had established particular criteria } 

means of which the extent of that aid was 
determined; but, as he had frequently 
pointed out, reading, writing, and arith. 
metic, for the teaching of which Govern, 
ment came to the assistance of the man. 
gers of schools, did not signify a complete 
scheme of education. There was besides 
religious instruction, as well as instruction 
in geography, history, and other matters, 
which the children might receive, although 
the Government did not pay for it. The 
proposal of the noble Lord, however, would 
seem to go the length of imposing upon 
the Government the duty of paying the 
managers for having the children taught 
anything which it might be deemed useful 
that they should learn. He would havea 
capitation grant for instance, for instruc- 
tion given in music, or in shoemaking, or 
in any other branch of trade. But the 
House could not fail to perceive, that if 
that principle were established, and if the 
capitation grants were made until the sub. 
sidy now given to schools was doubled or 
tripled, we should be entirely relieving the 
managers from the voluntary burden the 
undertaking of which constituted one of 
the grounds upon which grants were at 
present supplied. His noble Friend's 
speech, therefore, although it might be 
very proper as an exhortation to the man- 
agers of schools and to ratepayers to pro- 
vide gymnastic training for the children 
with whom they happened to be connected, 
yet embodied an idea—the idea that it 
was the duty of the Privy Council to devise 
means in addition to the existing education 
grant to promote the teaching of anything 
because it might be deemed useful—which 
he must altogether repudiate. The proper 
principle upon which to proceed was not 
that in every case in which instruction 
might be usefully given Government aid 
ought to be rendered, but that education, 
to a certain extent, having been provided 
for the people, Government should Jend 
assistance to its promotion on certain con- 
ditions. If, he might add, that principle 
were departed from, and such a system as 
that indicated by the speech of the noble 
Lord were adopted in its stead, the extra: 
vagant expenditure of the public money 
which would be the result would, he ven- 
tured to say, operate most prejudicially. 
For those reasons he begged to protest 
against the Resolution of the noble Lord, 
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ifit was to be understood, as he was afraid 
it must be, as pledging the House to the 
opinion that the educational grant should 
be increased for such purposes as that 
which the noble Lord advocated. 

Ms. ADDERLEY said, that he thought 
nobody could dispute the proposition of the 
noble Lord that great importance was 
to be attached to military training both 
morally and physically ; but there was a 
want of point about the proposition, and 
some alteration in the Motion was neces- 
sary to render it practicable. The right 
hou. Gentleman stated that the proposi- 
tion did not fall within the scope of the 
Bdueation Grant, but he (Mr. Adderley) 
did not see why some aid should not be 
given to that part of education. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman, who, he 
thought, had exaggerated the expense, 
would not oppose the proposition if it were 
rendered practica!, aud he would suggest 
to the noble Lord the propriety of altering 
the form of his Motion so as to require 
the Committee of Council on Education to 
give instruction to the School Inspectors 
on the subject, and attach to the grants 
the necessity of the use of gymnastic ex- 
ercises for the boys in all the schools aided 
by Government Grants. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That the physical, moral, and economical ad- 
vantages arising from a system of physical train- 
ing have been clearly shown in evidence before 
the Royal Education Commission : 

“That it is expedient for the increase of the 
bodily as well as the mental aptitudes of children 
for civil, industrial, as well as for possible Mili- 
tary Service that encouragement and aid should 
be given for the extension of the practice of sys- 
tematized gymnastic training, and for teaching 
Military and Nayal drill as now practised in the 
district half-time Schools for Orphan and Desti- 
tute Children, and in other Schools for Pauper 
Children,” 


—put, and negatived. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, that he rose to call 
the attention of the House toa question of 
vast importance. In speaking of China 
he was influenced by recollections of the 
past, having spent a large portion of his 
life in that empire; and he had the 
strongest interest in promoting the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of that empire, be- 
cause he had been for many years and still 
Was connected with a part of that empire 
near the locality of those operations upon 
which he would animadvert. Although 
the subject was considered by a large 
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majority of the House to be a very un- 
interesting and disagreeable one, events 
passing in the East had been and would 
be so intimately connected with the finan- 
ces of this country that the attention of 
the House sooner or later must be given 
to the question. He would therefore say, 
in a spirit of perfect friendliness, to hon. 
Members that they must address them- 
selyes to the subject, and to the best of 
their ability make themselves masters of 
it, as for some years it would form a pro- 
minent topic of debate, if the policy adyo- 
cated by her Majesty’s Government was 
persistently pursued. It was a profound 
and trite remark of the late Duke of 
Wellington that the dignity of Great 
Britain forbade it to indulge in little wars; 
but so long as the noble Viscount was at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
he would apparently always afford us the 
luxury of a little war, which sooner or 
later would grow into one of great dimen- 
sions. Such would prove to be the case 
with the war raging in China. In giving 
notice of a Resolution upon the subject 
he had been actuated by no party spirit, 
nor by any feeling of hostility towards 
the Government, but he had brought the 
matter forward solely on public grounds. 
Had he wished to perplex or to embarrass 
the Government, his Resolution would 
have been framed in other terms. 15 was 
not his intention to indulge in severe 
animadversions on Her Majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries, nor on our admirals, generals, 
and consuls in that part of the world. 
On the contrary, he held that the Govern- 
ment were responsible for the acts of 
their officers, and therefore he would ad- 
dress himself solely to them. He had to 
state at the outset that the course of policy 
pursued in China was not creditable, after 
the declarations made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in that House; and that that 
assertion might not rest on his unsup- 
ported ipse diait, he would refer to Han- 
sard, and read to the House what was 
said by the noble Lord the Principal Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs on the occasion 
of a debate which took place on the 31st 
of May last year, when the hon. Member 
for Greenock brought the affairs of China 
under the notice of the House. Earl Rus- 
sell then said— 

“In what way, then, is it possible for us to 
interfere so as either to put down the Tartar dy- 
nasty, or to enable that dynasty to suppress this 
insurrection? I conceive that it is not our duty 


to do either one thing or the other . but 
the course of the British authorities will be to 
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preserve a neutral attitude, and endeavour to 
rotect the persons and property of British sub- 
jects where they may be in danger. . . . It 
is a great misfortune that the country should be 
in such a state of civil war; but I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that the views of her Majesty’s 
Government will always be in favour of neutral- 
ity.” [8 Hansard, clxiii., 387-8.] 
The noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, on the same occasion, 
concluded his remarks in the following 
sentence :— 

“ All that we can, in my opinion, be expected 
to do is that which my noble Friend has shown 
that we are doing—giving neither party cause to 
complain, and, as far as hostilities are concerned, 


acting according to the principles of strict neu- 
trality.” (3 Hansard, clxiii., 405.] 


Five months later he found the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary writing out to China 
that ‘‘ it might be expedient to protect the 
treaty ports if the Chinese would consent 
not to use those ports for purposes of ag- 
gression against the rebels.”” It would 


seem that the noble Lord, when penning 
that despatch, was oblivious of the fact 
that the treaty ports were then being used 
for the express purpose of aggression against 
the rebels. He had gone carefully through 
all the papers laid on the table, and he 


had been very much puzzled to find that 
the acts of Her Majesty’s representatives 
in China had been the very reverse of the 
instructions that had been sent ont by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. That discre- 
pancy was to him inexplicable, unless he 
accepted the popular belief outside—whe- 
ther ill-founded or well-founded he did not 
know—that people in high places some- 
times by a significant memorandum or post- 
script completely nullified the effect of their 
public despatches. They had been told that 
it was the postscript ‘‘ Go it, Ned,”’ of his 
late Majesty, who was then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, to Admiral Codrington, 
which led to the calamitous and disastrous 
victory of Navarino. He was almost induced 
to inquire whether, when these peace-loving 
despatches were sent to China, when these 
declarations of neutrality were made, and 
when these appeals to all those principles 
which command approval in this country 
were written, the Prime Minister, or some 
other individual had not added a signifi- 
cant postscript, such as ‘‘ Go it Bruce! ”’ 
or ‘Smash the Taepings!’’ Whether 
that was so, or not, certainly the acts com- 
mitted in China were in direct contraven- 
tion of the despatches from home. And 
what added to the mystery was this, that 
where there was a direct non-conformity 
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with the instructions, it was found 
those who most disobeyed the orderg of 
their superiors at home, received the hi 
est applause, and the chances were, ¢ 
might even receive the thanks of Parlig. 
ment. The House was aware, from what 
appeared in the public papers, that 
were in a state of actual war in Ching, 
The last advices from Shanghai were to 
the 2ist of May; and the telegraphic news 
appeared in the papers of youtentag: He 
took the opportunity of stating that the 
telegram was not correct in the names, 
It was obvious that it was Ningpo and not 
Tsingpoo that had been wrested from the 
Taepings. Ningpo was one of the treaty 
ports, which had been in the occupation of 
the Taepings for four months or more ; and 
Tsingpoo was a place about eighteen miles 
from Shanghai, or twenty-five miles by the 
river ; it was in connection with the Grand 
Canal, where inland navigation centred, and 
was a very important place taken in its 
connection with Shanghai. One part of 
the telegram was very remarkable. They 
were told that native troops had been 
ordered from India for the defence of 
Shanghai. He wished to inquire from the 
noble Lord by whose authority and under 
whose instructions these troops were s0 
ordered from India to China. What was 
the value of our Mutiny Bill—what was 
the value of that practical control which 
Parliament professed to have over the 
finances of the country, if, at the will of 
any official, troops were to be ordered on to 
India, and the “‘little Bill’’ was to be sent to 
the House? A great constitutional ques- 
tion was involved, assuming the telegram 
to be true; and the matter demanded the 
serious attention of the House at this 
invasion of one of its most important pri- 
vileges. The policy of their officials ia 
China had been, not a policy of neutrality, 
but one of systematic co-operation with the 
Imperial power. The terms “‘ perfidious” 
and “‘ cruel,” once applied to the Imperial- 
ists, were now applied to the Taepings ; and 
those people who formerly were the loudest 
traducers of the late Commissioner Yeh, 
and branded him as a ferocious butcher, 
now said that his conduct was justifiable, 
as he slaughtered only the rebels. In 
connection with the occupation of Ningpo 
by the Taepings, a despatch had been sent 
out to China which would be fraught with 
the most important consequences to this 
country. It was to be found in page 111 
of the blue-book, and it was that of Earl 
Russell to the Admiralty in reference to 
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the protection of the treaty ports. The 
noble Lord, writing on March 11th, 1862, 
ssid— 

“Jn view of the subsequent capture of Ningpo, 
and the reported intention of the Taepings to at- 
tack Shanghai, it now seems to Her Majesty’s 
Government desirable that Vice Admiral Hope 
should be furnished with instructions of a more 
comprehensive character. The atrocities which 
have been witnessed in the case of the capture of 
other cities have paralysed all trade and industry, 
and have driven away the whole or a greater part 
of the peaceable population, and have scattered 
ruin and devastation far and wide. The interests 
of humanity and commerce alike demand that the 
city and port of Shanghai, with its numerous 
native population and foreign settlements, which 
cannot be separated from the rest of the city, 
should be preserved from a similar fate. British 
interests alike require that the same protection 
should, as far as possible, be accorded to the other 
treaty ports. I have therefore to signify to your 
Lordships the Queen’s commands that Vice Admi- 


{Jury 8, 1862} 





ral Hope should be instructed to defend Shanghai, | 
and to protect the other treaty ports not in the | 
hands of the rebels, so far as it isin the power of | 
Her Majesty’s naval forces to doso. Vice Admi- | 
ral Hope should further be instructed that the | 
British flag is to be protected on the Yang-tze- 
Kiang by a naval force, and generally that Bri- 


tish commerce is to have the aid of Her Majesty’s , 4 D . 
| had occupied certain provinces. 


ships of war.” 


| munerative to the importers. 
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It would prove one of the most troublesome and 
costly wars that England ever engaged in ; costly 
as regarded the direct outlay, and still more 
costly as regarded the consequences to our trade ; 
for the region in question is that which, practi- 
cally speaking, produces the whole of our tea and 
silk exports, and which consumes the larger por- 
tion of our manufactured imports ; and the effect 
of our hostilities in it would be to overspread it 
with anarehy and desolation.” 


He knew he should be met by the hon. 
Under Secretary of State with the declara- 
tion, that all that had been done for the bene- 
fit of trade and commerce, and therefore 
he would tell him beforchand that it would 
be hard to make out such a case. How 
stood the matter ? Had they any deficiency 
of tea? On the contrary, that year they 
had an import of unexampled magnitude. 
With regard to silk, they had received 
more than was necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of the country ; and although 
there was rather less that year than last, 
it was because the prices were so unre- 
It had been 
said that they might count on a diminu- 
tion of the supply, because the Taepings 
What 


He, as a merchant, having an interest in| then was the fact? Why, that from his 


China, could have no objection to the pro- | 


own knowledge he could assure the House 


tection of British property ; but his com. | that at that time they had double the 


laint was, that another policy might 


quantity they ever had of the particular 


ve been adopted, which would have ren- | kind of silk produced in the rebel district. 
dered any interference on the part of | That fact showed that there could be no 


their naval and military forces wholly un- 
necessary. What did that despatch mean ? 
and what did the policy it indicated in- 
volve? The noble Lord took upon him- 
self the defence of sixteen ports, embrac- 
ing a long line of coast and country ex- 
tending one thousand miles inland ; he had 
given instructions to defend twenty degrees 
of latitude and twelve degrees of longi- 
tude. With reference to their ability to 
undertake such a stupendous task, he 
would read the opinion of one of the most 
competent of Her Majesty’s consuls, Mr. 
Meadows, who, writing to Earl Russell on 
the 19th of February, 1861, said— 

“ A few years back the aid of a small British 
army and naval squadron operating along a por- 
tion of the Great River (Yang-tze-Kiang) could 
perhaps have enabled the Manchoos to suppress 
this particular Chinese rising against their rule ; 

now it would require a large fleet of steamers, 
peg throughout some 1,500 or 2,000 miles 
the Great River and its larger harbours, and 
some 20,000 troops operating in some three or 
complete small armies in different parts of 

the tract of country mentioned above as being more 
or less in the occupation of Taeping forces, and 
which extends about 800 to 900 miles from north 





to south, and 1,000 to 1,100 from east to west, 
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considerable impediment to industry in 
that part of China. But, unhappily, there 
was in China a complication of which he 
did not see the end. He had never in- 
dulged in irritating language towards the 
neighbouring power of France; but with 
all respect for France, he must say that, 
in his opinion, it was a grievous calamity 
to have her co-operation in China. The 
ways of France in China were not their 
ways, nor were her interests theirs. That 
was shown by the ostentatious declaration 
made in the Senate by Count de Montau- 
ban, the Commander of the French forces 
in China, that the interests of France in 
China were not British interests, but the 
interests of religion ; and he asserted that 
it was nothing less than a calamity for 
this country to be associated in the pur- 
poses which that phrase implied. Sooner 
or later the House would hear a great 
deal about Chinese affairs, and therefore 
he had better tell them at once some- 
thing about the French co-operation. The 
French had a most intense and even 
envenomed hatred against the Taepings, 
which appeared to have arisen in this 
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way :—The old and venerable superstition 
Buddhism prevailed in China, and it was 
a remarkable fact that there was a most 
wonderful similarity between the rites, 
customs, aud observances of that religion 
and those of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Every one who had been in China, as well 
as in the Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe, must at once have been struck 
with the resemblance. At the corners of 
the streets would be found images of the 
Queen of Mercy, represented exactly like 
the Virgin and Child, and candles were 
burnt before them; the Buddhists had 
monasteries and nunneries, whose inmates 
had ‘shaven heads ; and all the pains and 
penalties of purgatory were described on 
the walls of their temples. Indeed, so 
striking was the resemblancce, that if any 
Gentleman who heard him could be trans- 
ported to the interior of China in a trance, 
and thus suddenly to find himself in one 
of these Buddhist institutions, he would 
easily mistake it for a Sicilian monastery. 
Father Ripa stated that it was the cun- 
ning of the devil which had invented this 
parody on the holy Roman Catholic faith, 
that he might seduce souls to their eternal 
condemnation. In their irruptions the 


Taepings destroyed some images of the 
Virgin Mary, whom they mistook for the 
goddess worshipped by their Pagan coun- 
trymen, and, unfortunately, they also mas- 
sacred some Catholic priests habited as 
Chinese, whom they confounded with the 


native religionists. Thus began a bitter 
enmity to the Taepings on the part 
of the French, who were prepared—as 
M. de Montauban had said—to advance 
their own faith in China in a way that 
must lead to perplexing consequences, 
which we should have to deplore. In 
making these remarks he disclaimed 
any feeling of hostility towards members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and his 
votes in that House bore out that dis- 
claimer. He merely wished to point out 
the inconveniences which might arise 
from the introduction of the religious ques- 
tion. He knew something of the influential 
Roman Catholic dignitaries in China. The 
last time he dined in China was in the com- 
pany of the Roman Catholic bishop of Nan- 
kin, a most estimable prelate. He should 
also add that the whole of the French trade 
with Ching did not amount to 5 per cent. 
of that of Great Britain, and therefore she 
must have some other motive than a mere 
ecuniary one for taking the part she now 
id in the suppression of this rebellion. 
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He might mention that, according to the 
last advices, Admiral Protet, the French 
naval commander, was supposed to hayg 
been killed in fighting against the Tag. 
pings. It might be thought he was ge. 
aggerating the importance of the question, 
Did those who so thought know what the 
Taeping power was? Sir Harry Parkes 
had recently given a narrative of the pro, 
gress of that rebellion at a reunion at the 
house of the hon. Member for Perth; and 
he stated, that although ravaging a com- 
paratively small portion of China, it com- 
prised an area of 130,000 square miles, and 
included a population of not less than 
93,000,000 souls. He had never sym. 
patie with the religious tenets of the 
aepings, and had incurred obloquy for 
exposing the delusion under which the 
people of this country had laboured on 
that subject. He subscribed entirely to 
the character which Consul Harvey had 
given of the Taeping doctrines—namely, 
that nothing more blasphemous, either in 
its creed or its ethics, had ever appeared 
in the world. But the Taepings had been 
for nine years at Nankin ; and as even his 
sable majesty was said not to be as black 
as he was painted, so many of their acts 
had been much exaggerated. Unhappily, 
great cruelties were the too common at- 
companiments of civil war. He was ata 
loss to understand the sudden change 
which had come over the policy of the 
Government in regard to the rebels, be- 
cause it was directly at variance with the 
opinions expressed by some of those who 
ought to be best informed on such a matter. 
Admiral Hope, for example, writing to 
Mr. Bruce on the 11th July, 1861, said— 
“On the other hand, the Taeping authorities 
will be open to easy access by us, so long as Nan- 
kin remains the seat of Government, and from 
such experience as our short intercourse has 
afforded, I see a fair prospect of our acquiring 
sufficient influence with them to enable us to 
carry all points which are essential to our com- 
mercial interests, even to that of eventual absti- 
nence from molesting consular ports. It is further 
clear that we cannot afford to quarrel with them, 
as at any moment they might stop the whole trade 
of Shanghai, at this time by far the largest por- 
tion of that from China.” 
To those views he (Mr. White) entirely 
subscribed ; and he would add that it was 
most extraordinary that the Government 
should have adopted the course they had 
done, because they had no cause of com- 
plaint against the Taepings. We made s 
convention with them which they had ob- 
served, perhaps not from feelings of 
friendship or affection, but from feelings 
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of respect and fear of British power. Why 
our policy, then, should have changed so 
suddenly was inexplicable. We had waited 
until the Taepings became masters of the 

vince, and until they had acquired a 
hold upon all the country except Shanghai, 
and then, when they had subjugated the 
country, we turned round, and, in con- 
‘ynction with the French, were about to 
expel them from the province. Had we in- 
terfered earlier, at the request of the Chinese 
authorities, there might have been some sa- 
gacity in our intervention, though he could 
not see the justice of it; but to wait until 
the mischief had been done, ayd then to 
re-enact the same scenes of carnage, was 
what he could not comprehend. In 1853, 
when the Taepings first took possession 
of Ningpo, the Imperialists applied to us 
for assistance. Sir George Bonham wrote 
a despatch in reply, in which he said it was 
the established custom of this country in no 
way to interfere in contests in other coun- 
tries not under British rule. Sir George 


Bonham was not a member of the party to 
which he (Mr. White) belonged ; but if he 
had remained in China, and if his advice 
had been followed, then the £7,000,000 we 
spent in the last China war would not have 
been expended. 


And what was British 
policy only a few months ago? On the 
3rd January, 1861, Her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary, Mr. Bruce, wrote to Earl Rus- 
sell— 

“It does not appear to me necessary to take 
any part in this conflict, but our material interests 
at Shanghai justify us in insisting on its being 
exempted from attack until the insurgents have 
sufficiently established their superiority to enable 
us to consider the contest, as respects that part 
of China, at an end. In that case the population 
of the town will be quite ready to acknowledge 
the new power, and the authority of the man- 
darins will fall without a blow. That such a 
result has not taken place as yet, is to be attributed 
to the dislike felt by the respective classes, who 
guide opinion in China to the principles and con- 
duet of the insurgents, rather than to any decided 
inclination on behalf of the existing Government.” 


Nothing could be more true than those re- 
marks, And six months later Mr. Bruce, 
writing to Admiral Hope on the 16th 
June, 1861, said— 


“Her Majesty’s Government will, however, pro- 
ly abstain from rendering active assistance at 
present to the Imperial Government, both on ac- 
count of the assurances of neutrality we have 
given to the insurgents, and on account of the 
Serious and indefinite consequences to which any 
such intervention would in all probability lead. 
Furthermore, I do not think that order and tran- 
ty can be permanently restored unless the 

ial Government regains its prestige among 

the people by some such proof of its vigour and 
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power as would be afforded by its successful action 
against the insurgents.” 


Mr. Bruce thus concluded— 


“ This (the Imperial) Government only requires 
to be convinced that our interests are linked with 
its own to render it obstructive and unmanage- 
able, and the longer we are able to preserve an 
indifferent attitude between the two partivs, the 
more inclined they will be to bid higher for our 
friendship and support.” 

Under such circumstances, he contended 
that the change of policy was most inop- 
portune. Why did they not interfere when 
the Taepings first went to Nanking, seeing 
that Ningpo was only 180 miles from 
Shanghai? Even later, when the rebels 
took possession of Shanghai, trade went 
on, and the loss they suffered was not 
from the rebels but from the Imperialists. 
Indeed, so intolerable was the treatment 
they received from the Imperialists, that 
the foreigners turned out, and in conjunc- 
tion with the seamen in the port, assaulted 
the Imperial camp. Some of the British 
residents lost their lives, but they drove 
the Imperialists away. Except for the 
interference of the French, the city would 
have remained in the possession of the then 
occupants, but they assaulted and took 
it for the Imperialists. The House 
might not be aware that the Imperialist 
Government had ostentatiously declared in 
the Pekin Gazette of the 12th February 
they had made an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the British and French 
Governments. From that and from what 
seemed to be going on, it appeared that 
Her Majesty’s Government was inextri- 
cably committed to that course of policy. 
He was not indifferent to the interests of 
our fellow-subjects in Shanghai. Indeed, 
he had a deep personal interest in the 
safety of life and property in that part of 
the world. The value of their foreign 
trade with Shanghai, a place which a few 
years ago could not be found on the maps, 
might be fairly estimated at £30,000,600 
per annum. He should probably be told 
by the hon. Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that the occupation of Ningpo by 
the rebels had been disadvantageous to 
English interests. Capitalists of all coun- 
tries were timid ; and when Chinese mer- 
chants were told, as they had been, that 
the British and French Governments would 
interfere and drive the rebels from Ning- 
po, it was likely that the occupation would 
prove disadvantageous. But the fact was, 
that there was a larger trade at Ningpo 
when it was held by the rebels than when 
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it was in the occupation of the Imperialists. 
The last accounts described a conflict in 
which we were engaged at Shanghai, in 
which 2,000 English soldiers were engaged, 
and the local paper, the organ of the Go- 
vernment, indulged in strong language 
with regard to our conduct on that occa- 
sion. He could not say he shared the 
opinions of the writer, who said— 

«« What are we to think? Here are British 
people plundering the plunderers ; and instead of 
handing over the property they have obtained 
without sacrifice of life, which they did on the Ist 
May, to the extent of 130,000 taels, or £40,000, 
to the proper owners, they seized it as loot or 
prize money.” 

It was fair to inquire what the Imperial- 
ists were doing for us. Were we better 
treated, or were we deriving any sensible 
advantage from the course we had pur- 
sued? Here he would refer to the latest 
accounts from China. At the time we 
were co-operating with them in the in- 
terior against the rebels, the Imperialists 
were insulting and maltreating our fel- 
low countrymen. That took place at 
Hankow, one of the cities described by 
Abbé Huc. Hankow was 600 miles from 


Shanghai, and the last accounts were, 
that ‘‘ foreign life and property were not 


safe in the midst of the armed miscreants, 
who were raised and sent down the river 
for Imperialist purposes.” At Kiu-kiang, 
another Imperialist place, the accounts said 
that not only were British merchants at- 
tacked in the streets and their hongs broken 
into, but junks sailing under the British 
flag were seized and plundered, and the 
villains had the audacity to break into the 
British consulate. As to Kiu-kiang, more 
than a year ago land had been conceded 
for the use of the British merchants ; and 
though it had been paid for, not a single 
foot had yet been obtained, and another 
year would elapse before they could feel 
safe as residents. It might be asked what 
was to be done in the matter? He hada 
friend in China who was formerly a Mem- 
ber of that House, and sat on the Opposi- 
tion side, and he had written to him in 
corroboration of the information which 
he (Mr. White) had received from other 
sources—namely, that there was the most 
earnest and sincere desire on the part of 
the Taepings to come to terms with the 
Imperial Government, And, furthermore, 
they had such respect for the power and 
authority of the British Government that 
the latter had only to will it and it would 
be done. He felt quite certain, that if some 
persons properly accredited were sent out 
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to China from this country wholly uncon. 
nected with past transactions, they would 
most likely succeed in tranquillizing that 
country and accomplishing all that we de. 
sired without that vast effusion of life and 
expenditure of public money which certain. 
ly must follow if the present policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government were persisted jn, 
Before he sat down he thought it right to 
lay before the House a statement of what 
might be considered to be the present 
condition of affairs in China, and on that 
subject the most trustworthy authority to 
his mind was Mr. Consul Medhurst, who, 
in writing to Earl Russell, on the 19h 
February, 1861, said— 

“But the hitherto existing Imperial Govern. 
ment, that of the Manchoo or Ta-tsing dynasty, 
which was already becoming weak from internal 
causes, has received its death blows from the 
external action—first of British arms alone, and 
now of British and French combined. No strong 
national Government now exists anywhere, and 
in large, and to us very important, portions of 
the country, anarchy and insecurity prevail. It 
becomes, therefore, of the utmost importance to 
look around us for some other power in the na. 
tion to take its place. Ifwe find any such other 
power, we must not only not attack it, but must 
earnestly desire its speedy growth. An adherence, 
not less wise than just, to the principles of non- 
intervention, together with the due observance 
of the Treaties with the Ta-tsing Government, 
should prevent our taking direct positive steps to 
aid that growth; but, assuredly, it would bea 
most suicidal course, as regards those large in- 
terests to which I have pointed, first to achieve 
the destruction of the Government we find exist- 
ing, and then to proceed to prevent any other 
from coming into existence.” 

He confessed that he should have wished 
to have addressed the House without refe- 
rence to any of the blue-books, for after 
the garbling and suppression which had 
taken place in the case of the Affghan 
papers he did not place the most implicit 
reliance on blue-books ; but knowing that 
there were still some persons who had 
great confidence in the documents which 
appeared in them, he had felt it his duty 
to refer thereto. He could not sit down 
without inquiring of the noble Lord who 
was to pay for the expenditure going on 
in China? It was in the interest of the 
taxpayers of this country that he put the 
question. As the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs was aware, a very large revenue was 
derived by the Chinese Government from 
British trade. Ashe (Mr. White) made out, 
at least £,3000,000 was derived by the 
Chinese Government from that portion of 
the foreign trade which passed under 
consular supervision. Now, he contended, 
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that if the whole duty of defending the 
lives and property of British Merchants 
was to fall upon the English Government, 


jJuLy 


the duties levied by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, for which they gave nothing in re- 
turn, should be allocated towards defraying 
the expense incurred in affording that pro- 
tection and defence. He thought he was 
warranted in expressing that opinion, be- 
cause, by the treaty, it was stipulated that 
British subjects should enjoy full security 
and protection for their personal property 
within the Chinese dominions; but, as 
stated by Mr. Consul Medhurst, ‘the 
existing condition of affairs and past expe- 
rience too plainly proves this is a provi- | 
sion which cannot, at any rate, be fulfilled 
with regard to Shanghai.” He says— 
“But for the presence of foreign troops in 
Shanghai the Imperial Government would long 
since have been ejected even from this little 
corner likewise. That they are ever likely, un- 
aided, to regain their footing is more than 
doubtful, considering the effete condition of the 
Government and the wretched condition of their 
troops. It is useless therefore to hope for a mo- 
ment that this settlement will ever have protec- 
tion from the Imperialists.” 
Were we, then, for the purpose of keeping 
up a semblance of Government there, to 
levy heavy contributions on trade, to hand 
those contributions over to the Chinese 
authorities, and to abstain from calling 
upon those authorities to defend our mer- 
chants? He had thus endeavoured to 
trace what had been the avowed policy of 
the Ilome Government, and what had been 
the actual conduct of its agents in China. 
He had carefully abstained from denouncing 
our authorities there, because he was per- 
suaded they had so acted, if not under the 
direct instructions of the noble Viscount, 
yet with the fullest assurance of his ulti- 
mate support and approval. For every 
one knew that the noble Lord loved a 
belligerent attitude, or what was called 
in official parlance a spirited public policy. 
In reference to the terms of his Resolution 
he would, in conclusion, remark that by 
intervention he meant active armed, or 
hostile intervention, and that he was in 
favour of a friendly mediation, which he 
believed to be practicable, and which, if 
adopted, would give peace and prosperity 
to those provinces of China now afflicted 
with the direst of all human calamities— 
civil war. It now rested with the House 
to decide whether it was prepared, under 
the auspices of the noble Viscount, to em- 
bark in another China war or not. The 
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last China war had cost upwards of 
£7,000,000, and in the next he could pre- 
dict they would see that amount largely 
increased. He had given his reasons for 
saying ‘‘ No.” The result of this discus- 
sion would tell the country, who would say 
“ Ay.” He had done his duty ; let that 


House and the country do theirs. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is the opinion of this House, that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers should direct the British 
Authorities and Commanders of Her Majesty's 
Naval and Military Forces in China to avoid any 
intervention beyond that absolutely necessary for 
the defence of those British Subjects who abstain 
from all interference in the Civil War now raging 
in that country.” 


Sir LAWRENCE PALEK said, he was 
glad to take that opportunity of seconding 
a@ Motion which had his full approbation 
and support. He did not suppose it would 
be a matter of interest to any one in that 
House to follow the history of the Tae- 
pings. So long as trade could be carried 
on with either of the hostile parties, it 
was a matter of the smallest possible im- 
portance with which of them their relations 
were established. If the Taepings proved 
better customers, they would prefer them, 
as they would the Imperialists if they were 
the better customers of the two. He did 
not think it necessary to trouble the House 
upon these questions, but he should pass 
on at once to the question of what the 
policy of England should be to maintain 
the trade which they already possessed, 
and for which they had paid so dearly. 
The policy of England should be one of 
peace and strict neutrality; they should 
have nothing to do with the quarrels of 
Imperialists or Taepings, but should look 
solely to the preservation of those ports 
which had been thrown open to them for 
purposes of commerce. He feared that 
was not the policy which had been adopted 
in China. He had received a letter from 
a gentleman of high station in China, 
whose information he had always found 
correct, and that letter stated— 

“It may be within your recollection that, in 
one of my letters in 1860, I deplored the policy 
which induced Mr. Bruce then to cause the ‘T'ae- 
pings, or Chinese reformists, to be fired upon 
when they first appeared before Shanghai, pro- 
fessing, as they did at the time, the utmost anxiety 
to maintain friendly relations with us. I then 
prognosticated that such suicidal policy would 
jeopardize British interests at Shanghai, so soon 
as the Taepings could reappear en force before 
that city, and what I apprehended in 1860 has 
now come to pass. The Taepings are now in 
possession of Hankow, of Ningpo, and of all¢b» 
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country above and around Shanghai, and several 
hostile encounters in which we were the aggres- 
sors have taken place (and these, be it observed, 
several miles beyond the boundaries or neutral 
ground north of Shanghai) between the Taepings 
and our sailors and marines, commanded by Ad- 
miral Sir James Hope in propria persona. All 
the country beyond Shanghai, that is, the two 
Kiang provinces, are in the unmolested [by the 
Imperialists] occupation of the Taepings, who 
merely wished, when they neared Shanghai, to 
occupy that city strategically, so as to have an 
opening to the sea in that quarter, without inter- 
fering with British trade. We require in these 
seas not only a man of talent, but one of a silent, 
appreciating foresight ; one capable of maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality between all parties at feud 
with each other in China ; one incapable of being 
carried away by his predilections, and one able of 
comprehending the disguised and fast encroaching 
policies of the courts of France and of Russia, and 
of exposing them in his confidential despatches 
to the British cabinet. France and Russia are 
quietly and perseveringly increasing their mari- 
time and land forces in the China seas, where 
France has an advantage we are utterly unable to 
meet or to counteract unless we maintain a strict 
neutrality. I allude to her Romish missionaries, 
who, appointed by the State, are here in the 
double capacity of soi-disant religious reformers 
as well as, I may say, ‘ordained political emis- 
saries.’ ” 

He had also met with an account in the 


China Overland Trade Report of April 
26, 1862, in which it was stated that— 


“Upon the fall of Ningpo, a few months since, 
a deputation of the Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
merce waited upon Admiral Hope, when he dis- 
tinctly told them that the only instructions he had 
were not tocome into collision with the Taepings ; 
that no authority had been given to him even to 
protect the city of Shanghai ; but as he was cog- 
nizant of Her Majesty’s Government having ap- 
proved of the protection afforded to the city when 
attacked by the Taepings in August, 1860, and 
as he was also aware that the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had stated in Parliament that 
Shanghai should be defended, that therefore he 
(the Admiral) would so far exceed his instructions 
as to carry out what he knew to be the wishes of 
Her Majesty’s Government.” 


He was at a loss to understand how the 
policy actually carried out could be recon- 
ciled with that which had been previously 
announced. He was also at a loss to know 
why the Government should have committed 
themselves to a cause in which they had no 
interest, There were urgent reasons why 
the English Government should not mix 
themselves up with foreign quarrels, es- 
pecially when there was a large popula- 
tion at home enduring their sufferings with 
an heroic fortitude which had never been 
excelled, because they would not interfere 
in the affairs of the United States. In 
China, however, where their only interest 
was a commercial one, they sent troops to 
join a filibustering General (Ward), and car- 


Sir Lawrence Palk 
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ried into effect there a policy which ¢ 

would not adopt in America. It appea; 

that a combined British and French 
force, numbering 2,100 men of all arms, 
had recently proceeded to attack a body of 
5,000 Taepings, who had fortified them. 
selves. These fortifications were attacked 
with artillery, and the Taepings driven 
out of them. It would appear that Ward 
was too late, and Admiral Hope, in at 
tempting to call Ward off, was shot iy 
the leg and disabled. The day following, 
British and French artillery was brouhy 
to bear on the intrenched camp of Sm- 
kiang, and without the smallest casualt 
drove the Taepings out. On the 17tha 
second expedition, similarly formed and 
constituted, started for another fortified 
town, a little way east of Shanghai, which 
was garrisoned by 8,000 or 10,000 Tae. 
pings. The artillery again performed the 
murderous work required, and the place 
was captured with the loss to the assail. 
ants of one man killed and three officers 
wounded. The Taepings had 500 men 
killed, and 300 taken prisoners. He de. 
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precated the pursuing of such a policy in 
their relations with China, and he could 
not conceive any conduct more calculated 


to lead to war. They had scarcely re 
covered from the expenses of the last war; 
and it seemed to him that nothing but a 
policy of non-intervention could prevent 
them from sliding into another war, which 
must result in vast expense and embar. 
rassment. The House had lately heard 
a great deal about ‘‘ bloated armaments,” 
and some inquiry was made as to what this 
meant. Now, if the English power was 
so unnecessarily large that the Govern 
ment mixed themselves up in the quarrels 
of others—if British sailors and marines, 
commanded by British admirals, were led 
on to an indiscriminate slaughter upon 
barbarians who were unworthy of British 
swords—then their armaments must be 
bloated indeed, and a policy which could 
suggest such outrages must require bloated 
armaments to support it. By a recent 
letter from Hong Kong he learnt that 
certain troops, instead of being allowed to 
leave China as had been intended, were 
detained there. Did that look like 
policy of strict neutrality? There must 
have been a reason, with which the House 
was unacquainted, for that very unusual 
step. If any considerable number of men 
were detained in China, it was clear that 
the statement of finances which had been 
furnished to the House must be illusory, 
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and the finances were not in so flourishing 
4 condition as not to be greatly prejudiced 
by such a mistake. It was no use hold- 
ing one’s peace and hoping for the best, 

utting faith in the Government as to what 
they were doing. The country slipped into 
war, the House of Commons were asked 
for large supplies, and it was then too late 
to protest. That was the only time when 
they could raise their voices with a tole- 
rable chance of inducing the Government 
to reconsider their steps. A letter in his 
possession stated that 500 men of the 
native Bombay Infantry arrived at Shang- 
hai on the 25th of March, and had already 
been in action, having taken an intrenched 
camp of the Taepings some distance from 
the city. Thus their soldiers were wanted, 
not simply for defensive, but for offensive 
warfare. ‘True, that was war upon a 
small scale ; but it was to these wars upon 
a small scale that he so strongly objected. 
At the outset of the hostilities which arose 
out of the lorcha Arrow dispute the noble 
Lord stated that they were not at war 
with China, and that if was not a war 
likely to assume Imperial dimensions; yet 
the House knew what had heen the expen- 
diture of life and money there. He had 


no doubt it was that expenditure which 


had disorganized their finances and had 
rendered necessary up to that moment a 
double income tax. It seemed to him as 
if the late war were going to be enacted 
over again. Then a few troops were 
sent to avenge an insult to the English 
flag ; and now a few troops were sent to 
storm a position occupied by the Taepings. 
By-and-by, the Taepings, as they were 
very numerous, might obtain some advan- 
tage over the British troops, and then, 
for the honour and glory of England, a 
large number of men must be sent out to 
re-establish the prestige of the British 
arms. He confessed that he thought the 
arms of England were somewhat tarnished, 
when he saw the British admiral at the 
Chinese station joining himself to one who 
was a convicted felon, He had no great 
love for military glory, but he had a feel- 
ing that the sword of England was seldom 
drawn in an unrighteous cause. He had 
a great pride in the achievements of the 
English flag, which had been carried with 
success through every region of the known 
world ; but he thought that flag was dis- 
graced when a British force was seen to 
be operating in strict alliance with barba- 
rian troops commanded by ao felon and 
filibuster. He trusted that the few words 
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he had spoken might not be considéted 
as partaking of any party spirit, and he 
wished the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to recollect that a voice had 
been raised on both sides of the House to 
warn the Government against the poli¢y 
pursued in China. But, however that 
might be, he felt that in this instance he 
only had done his duty in speaking before 
the evil was consummated; and if the 
policy of continued interference in China 
should be persevered in and should result 
in war, it would then be felt to be a great 
misfortune that the true interests of this 
country were not consulted by a peaceful 
and neutral policy. 

Mr. GREGSON said, that the hon. 
Member for Brighton had spoken of a 
little war, but it was to be hoped that the 
were not going to have any war at all. 
The Government, as far as he understood 
their policy, were only pursuing the sys- 
tem of perfect neutrality. He believed 
that the Government were only endea- 
vouring to protect the treaty ports. Some 
incorrectness in the telegrams about thie 
names of places had been alluded to; but, 
in his opinion, these telegrams were pretty 
correct, though he should desire in some 
instances fuller information to be communi- 
cated. He concluded from the wording of 
the last telegram with Chinese news that 
the Europeans at Shanghai had requested 
native troops to be sent from India for 
the purpose of protecting their lives and 
property. He was glad that Ningpo had 
been taken possession of by the Imperial 
Government, and he thought in was a 
mistake to allow one of the treaty ports 
to be taken by the Taepings. The lion. 
Member for Brighton recommended that 
some endeavour should be made to bring 
about an arrangement between the Impe- 
rial Government and the Taepings; but 
how was it possible to come to terns with 
such a body as the Taepings, who were 
really no better than robbers and miur- 
derers, and who, as was stated by thie 
hon. Under Secrerary for Foreign Affairs 
on a former occasion, carried destruction 
and desolation wherever they went? The 
hon. Member for Brighton called the Im- 
petial Government the Tartar Govern- 
ment ; he might as well call the English 
the Norman Government. England was 
in amity and alliance with the Imperial 
Government, and it was clear that their 
influence was beg‘nning to prevail with 
them to an extent it had never done 
before. THe was happy to say that that 
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Government was rising to a sense of its 
duties, and was sending money to pur- 
chase gunboats for the protection of their 
sea coasts and rivers against the pirates 
and rebels by whom they were infested. 
He admitted that interference ought to 
be confined to the protection of their own 
subjects, trade, and the treaty ports ; 
and if it was intended to add to their 
naval or military force there, he hoped 
that specific instructions would be given 
of that effect. Of course, if any of their 
naval or military men entered the service 
of China, they would do so at their own 
risk, and would forfeit the protection of 
their own Government. He submitted 
that great credit was due to Admiral 
Hope for having so promptly interfered 
to Tefend Shanghai against the rebels, and 
held that he was perfectly justified in pro- 
hibiting their approach within thirty miles 
of that city, and in attacking them when 
they disregarded his warning. It was all 
very well for hon. Gentlemen to talk of 
non-intervention ; but to protect the lives 


and property of our subjects was not in- | 


tervention, but a positive duty which the 
Government could not disregard. 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, that considering 


the length of time his notice had been on 
the paper, he had expected that the hon. | 


Member for Brighton would have brought 
forward a stronger case. He had been 
puzzled to discover the object of the Re- 
solution, which he strongly deprecated, and 
which he hoped the House would not adopt. 
Nothing could be more mischievous than 
for them, without knowing the facts, to 
Jay down rules in respect of Oriental coun- 
tries as if they were European nations. 
To say that a war existed between us and 
China was a misapprehension. All that 
they had done there was to defend the 
treaty ports, which the Imperial Govern- 
ment were bound to defend ; but, failing 
to do so, it became obviously the duty 
and interest of the English Government 
to protect them from the atrocities and 
devastating barbarities of the Taepings. 
Admiral Hope, with great diserction, per- 
ceiving that they were, in fact, endangered 
by an incursion of murderers and robbers, 
took upon himself to defend the lives and 
property of his countrymen. But it was 
said why did he not wait until the Tae- 
pings arrived at Shanghai. That policy 
had been tried at Ningpo, and the con- 
sequence was well known, At Ningpo 
everything had been done to persuade the 
rebels against an attack, but in vain; and 
Mr, Gregson 
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the rebels got possession of the town, 
which, however, he rejoiced at hearin 

had since been restored to the Imperj 

Government. Shanghai being similar} 

threatened, the gallant Admiral adopted 
the most humane course in his power, 
The country was flat; there were no de. 
fences: he gave notice to the marauders 
not to come within thirty miles; and 
no attack was made on them till the 
approached within that distance. It had 
been said that there was great slaughter 
among the Taepings ; but let the House 
reflect upon the atrocities committed by 
those marauders, who had devastated pros 
vinces which before their incursion had 
possessed an enormous population, and 
which were now converted into deserts, 
Sir Harry Parkes entirely approved of the 
policy of Admiral Hope, and a better au- 
thority there could not be, for he had been 
on the spot, and was fully acquainted with 
all the circumstances. The hon. Member 
opposite had spoken of the expense of 
Chinese wars. No doubt war was ex- 





pensive, and on that as well as on other 
| accounts was to be deprecated ; but as 
|@ mere question of expense, he thought 
| that the present and probable future ex- 
| tension of commerce with China was far 
more than an equivalent for the money 
;expended. The trade already amounted to 
| £30,000,000 annually; and should they be 
able to repress these bands of marauders 
and murderers, and to strengthen the hands 
| of the Imperial Government, immense ad- 
vantage would accrue. Since they had had 
an Ambassador at Pekin the Chinese Go- 
vernment felt inclined to receive, not their 
dictation, but their advice ; and already 
symptoms of improvement were evident, 
What had hitherto been done had been 
merely for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, and it was altogether wrong that 
that should be magnified into a war. He 
trusted that the Government would not 
depart from the policy they had hitherto 
pursued, and that they would listen to the 
advice of their able officers in China rather 
than to that of persons at home who were 
not £0 competent to form an opinion upon 
the state of affairs in that country. 
Coronet SYKES remarked, that unhap- 
pily that which he had more than once pre- 
dicted in that House had come to pass, and 
they were now engaged in hostilities with 
a population of 100,000,000 souls, who, it 
was said, had armies in the field muster- 
ing 400,000 men. Those were not the 





characteristics of a party of brigands as 
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they had been described. The Rev, Mr. 
Homberg, of the Basle Evangelical Mis- 
sion, who published an account in 1853 
of the origin of the Taeping rebellion, 
stated, from the personal testimony of a 
schoolfellow, that the leader was not an 
ignorant fanatic, as had been represented, 
but was a distinguished scholar, with an 
ancestry that could be traced back to the 
twelfth century, in the clan ‘ Hung,”’ to 
which he belonged, and which counted 
some 20,000 members. With his religious 
notions the House had nothing to do; but 
whatever they were, and though he had 
blasphemously called himself the younger 
brother of Christ, and pretended to have 
a divine mission to extirpate idolatry and 
to drive the Tartars from China, he had, 
nevertheless, caused the Bible to be 
printed and published in its integrity, 
and copics of it were in the hands of 
several gentlemen in China. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government was 
the type of honour ; and if his instruc- 
tion to the effect that it was the wish of 
the Government that a striet neutrality 
should be maintained between the conflict- 
ing parties in China had been carried out, 
the British would not have found themselves 
in their present dilemma in that country. 
Since June last year, however, Mr. Bruce 
had evinced a hostile disposition to the 
Taepings, and even alluded, in a letter, 
dated June 16, 1861, to Admiral Hope, 
to the prospect of its being desirable to 
reduce Nanking. No doubt such a feeling 
would end in an expedition to the Tae- 
ping capital, and then the Foreign Office 
would have no alternative but to accept 
this additional violation of neutrality, as 
un fait accompli. Mr. Bruce and Consuls 
Medhurst and Hervey had filled blue-books 
with accusations against the Taepings ; 
but Mr. Consul Meadows, of greater ex- 
perience and knowledge of China than 
either of them, stated, in a lengthened 
despatch to Earl Russell, dated Shang- 
hai, 19th February, 1861, in which he 
took an enlarged view of the position of 
the Tartar Government and the Taeping 
rebellion, that the accusations against the 
Taepings were very grossly exaggerated 
respecting the slaughter of their country- 
men, and which was chiefly referable 
to the military ‘colonies of the Tartars. 
Mr, Meadows entirely denied that the Tae- 
Pings have no regular form of Government ; 
and with respect to the alleged universal 
desolation of the Taeping districts, he 





stated it to be untrue, from the evidence 
of the Rev. Griffith John, who travelled 
120 miles through their districts, from 
Tsing-poo to Nanking. But he (Colonel 
Sykes) would maintain, independently of 
the testimony of Consul Meadows and 
Mr. Griffith John, that the export trade re- 
turns from Shanghai, since the Taepings 
took Nanking in 1853, and the two Kiang 
provinces, manifestly prove that the as- 
serted general desolation caused by the 
Taeping progress is unfounded in fact, 
since the export of tea had increased from 
25,940,000|bs. in 1853-4 to 53,619,113lbs. 
in 1862 ; and of bales of silk, from 55,185 
to 88,112 in 1860-1, and 76,366 in 1861-2. 
Mr. Bruce himself, in a despatch to Earl 
Russell, dated the 7th August, 1861, not- 
withstanding the state the country was in, 
stated that the export of silk between June, 
1860, and June, 1861, actually amounted 
to 850,000 bales. Moreover, a gentleman 
who had travelled in China, and who had 
just returned to this country, had recently 
called upon him (Colonel Sykes), and stated 
that the country around the cities occupied 
by the Taepings was densely populated, and 
was in a better state of cultivation than 
that in the possession of the Imperialists. 
A great deai had been said of the inhu- 
manity of the Taepings, and of the deso- 
lation produced by them wherever they 
appeared ; but there were exceptional 
cases, for at the recent siege of Ningpo 
the possession of a convent of the Sisters 
of Merey, which overlooked a gate, would 
have given them an enormous advantage, 
but they refused to accept that advan- 
tage at the expense of molesting the nuns, 
and accordingly the property of the sister- 
hood remained unharmed. Though that 
city was taken by assault, not above half 
a dozen persons were killed, We had taken 
possession of the treaty ports under the pre- 
tence of defending European life and pro- 
perty, but nobody could say with truth that 
in a single instance European life or pro- 
perty had been destroyed by the Taeping 
authorities. Property had been in some 
few cases temporarily interfered with on 
the Yang-tze-Kiang to levy customs 
duties ; but the English had gone much 
further than that, for they had seized the 
guns of the Taepings on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, and fired shot and shell into pri- 
vate junks. He contended that the excuse 
for taking possession of the Treaty Ports 
on the ground of its being necessary to 
defeud the property of foreigners was un- 
justifiable, Upon the same principle we 
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ought to seize New Orleans, which con- 
tained an enormous amount of property 
belonging to Liverpool merchants. For 
his own part, he was an advocate, not of 
the Taepings, but of good faith and of 
the interests of the taxpayers of this 
country. 
from a correspondent in China, who spoke 
as an eye-witness of the scenes he de- 
scribed. The House would recollect the 
description which appeared in The Times 
the other day of the capture of a place 
where 2,500 Taepings had been destroy- 
ed, and six or seven hundred prisoners were 
taken and sent to Shanghai, where execu- 
tions were daily taking place. On a for- 
mer occasion he (Colonel Sykes) stated to 
the House that a regiment of militia was 
paraded at Shanghai, and a Taeping pri- 
soner brought out. His throat was cut ; 
the colours of the regiment were dashed 
with his blood, and to give them courage 
the men rubbed their arms with the blood 
of the dying victim. The gentleman who 
wrote this was an eye-witness. But the 
atrocities described in the letter which he 
(Colonel Sykes) held in his hand, of the 
execution of the Taeping prisoners were 
so horrid, the ingenuities with which the 


wretched victims were put to death were 
of such a character, that he really could 
not read the details to the House; and 
these were the atrocities of the Tartar 


Governor, whom we were defending. On 
the other hand, the Taepings said no 
quarter was given to them, and they were 
compelled in return to give no quarter. 
And yet we were promoting, assisting to 
continue, and our present policy would 
perpetuate such a state of things. In 
China ‘all revolutions had been protracted 
and the Tartars themselves occupied forty 
years, from 1644, in establishing their 
power in China, in which country there 
had been twenty-two distinct revolutions, 
and the subversion of twenty-two distinct 
dynasties. 


ten. But the Taepings were desolators par 
excellence, since it occurred to the poetical 
imagination of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to depict their progress 
in these terms—‘‘ Their approach is like 
the sound of the grinding of millions of 
teeth ; they come, and everything living, 
vegetable or animal, disappears.’ Well, 
but, after all, China remained ; a busy in- 
dustry still prevailed ; tea and silk were 
produced in Taeping provinces ; and his 
(Colonel Sykes’) friend,'now in London, said 
Colonel Sykes 
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He held in his hand a letter | 





The desolation of 1644 is | 
graphically described by the Jesuit Mar- | 
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he had made a most admirable speculation 
in silk. But for the future what were we to 
do? We drove the Taepings from the coast, 
and we could not follow them inland. Sure} 
the course we were pursuing was suicidal, 
For nine years the Taepings had te. 
ecived Europeans among them, and there 
has been no ease of injury to European 
person or property during that time. Aj] 
they asked was, that England should be on 
good terms with them. If England con. 
tinued the policy which had been already 
adopted, we should be involved in a war 
with half the population of China, and the 
cost of that war would fall upon Great Bri. 
tain ; therefore, in the name of humanit 
and good faith, and on behalf of the Eng. 
lish taxpayers of this country, he (Colonel 
Sykes) entered his protest against the 
policy now being pursued. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that this question 
had been discussed under two aspeets, 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Sykes) took it up as an advocate of the 
Taecpings, although disclaiming any inten- 
tion to support them ; but it appeared that 
his view of impartiality and non-interven- 
tion was to give all the support and sym 
pathy they could to the Taepings as against 
the Imperialists. Then there was lis 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White), who brought the case before the 
House in a much more statesmanlike man- 
ner, who had stated in a very impartial 
way his views upon the subject, disvowing 
any leaning towards either party, and wish- 
ing to look at the question merely as one 
of Imperial policy. That was a very fair 
mode of putting the matter, one which de. 
served consideration, and such an answer 
as he was able to give as the organ of the 
Government. But before noticing the 
speech of the hon. Member for Brigliton, 
he must say a few words in reply to the 
hon, and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) because it was important, 
before proceeding to discuss the policy of 
the Government, that the House shoul 
have a clear idea of what these Taepings 
really were ; for, after all, the whole ques 
tion must turn upon that. He had hoped 
that he had been able on a former oceasion 
to show the House that these Taepings 
were of the character which had been at- 
tributed to them. They were, he com 
ceived, nothing but a band of marauders, 
utterly powerless to establish any form of 
Government, not even aiming at establish- 
ing one, and resembling those great Tartat 
tribes, who in the middle ages issued from 
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ihe wilds of Asia, overspread the most 
fertile regions, and everywhere left deso- 
jation and ruin in their track. Such was 
the description given of them not only by 
every one of Hcr Majesty’s political and 
consular agents in China, but by the mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, and the mer- 
cantile men who had had anything to do 
with them. Indeed, when he last ad- 
dressed the House on the subject, he found 
that there were only two persons in the 
world who were sufficiently infatuated to 
support the Taepings—the one being his 
hon, and gallant Friend, and the other a 
Mr. Roberts, a missionary, who, at the 
tine he had spoken, was supposed to be 
at Nankin with the Taeping Chief. Mr. 
Roberts, let the House bear in mind, ad- 
hered to the Taepings up to the very last 
moment. He had been tutor to one of the 
Taeping princes—to one of those incar- 
nations of the divinity with whom he had 
been at Nankin. That prince was not 
exactly the gentleman whose biography had 
been written by Mr. Homberg the mis- 
sionary, but he had produced a work on 
Christianity, and on steam and electric 
telegraphs ; and how he carried out his 
Christianity would be apparent from a 
letter from Mr. Roberts, who had left him 
because he was disgusted with him for 
cutting off the head of a boy, one of the 
pei of the missionaries, in his presence. 

t. Roberts wrote his annual report, and 
sent it to the Overland China Mail; and 
in order that it might not be supposed that 
he was influenced by that atrocious act, 
he stated that he had written his report 
several days before it occurred. 

CoroneL SYKES: Allow me to say 
that he has admitted that he is not killed. 

Mr. LAYARD: He supposed the boy 
was what the Italians called poco assas- 
sinato—slightly assassinated. Mr. Ro- 
berts wrote this passage— 

“If I am happy enough to mect Teen-Wang or 
any of his followers in Heaven, I shall be agreeably 
disappointed, unless the good Lord grants them 
improvement in faith and practice.” 


[“ Question! ’’] The whole question 
turned upon the character of the Taepings ; 
and if he was allowed to state what was 
the policy of the Government, perhaps it 
would be admitted that he was speaking to 


the question. Mr. Roberts, who knew more 
of the Taepings than any other man, said— 

“Their political system is about as poor as 
their theology. I do not believe they have any 
organized Government, nor do they know enough 
about Government to make one, in my opinion. 
The whole affair seems to consist in martial law, 





and that, too, runs very much in the line of 
killing men, from the highest to the lowest, by all 
in authority. I became perfectly disgusted by 
the sights of slaughter.” 

He added— 

“ But I must now acknowledge candidly that I 
see no promise favourable to either commerce or 
the Gospel in leaving matters quietly in the hands 
of the rebels. I have advocated their cause until 
I have utterly despaired, and now gravitation 
turns the other way. I believe in my heart, how- 
ever much I may be mistaken in judgment, that it 
would be for the interest of commerce and the 
Gospel to break their power upon the seacoast and 
the Yang-tze river, and never allow them to hold 
any place within gunshot of a navigable river.” 


He would invite the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to the report of Mr. Ilarvey. His hon, 
and gallant Friend told them that the Go- 
vernment had been designedly deceived by 
their agents. Did the House believe that 
there had been a conspiracy on the part of 
their agents to belie the Taepings? His 
hon. and gallant Friend depended on the 
statements contained in anonymous letters. 
[Colonel Sykes: No.} His hon. and 
gallant Friend had invited the attention of 
the House to an account contained in an 
anonymous letter ; and he must say that 
he preferred to accept the testimony of 
the Government agents, who affixed their 
names to what they stated, rather than 
that of the anonymous correspondents of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. When the 
Taepings entered Ningpo, Mr. Harvey 
was anxious to see how they would con- 
duct themselves. He observed their con- 
duct, and, in a despatch written three 
months after their entry, he observed 
that within that space of time they had 
not taken a single step to establish good 
government. He added that the expe- 
rience of those three months had only 
realized the expectations of those who 
knew the insurgents. They had brought 
the place to the condition that had been 
anticipated—namely, one of ruin and de- 
cline. His hon. and gallant Friend said, 
that there was still commerce in Ningpo. 
Where was that Commerce? Not in the 
native city of Ningpo, but in a settlement 
presided over by the parties to the treaty. 
Under their protection there was commerce 
in that settlement, and the Chinese flocked 
to it in large numbers; but if the Taepings 
were allowed to enter the place, it would 
become aruin. There was no more ques- 
tion of that than of the fact that he was 
then addressing the House. He would ask 
whether a single Chinaman of character 


joined the Taepings. There was no na- 


tional feeling in their fayour; they had 
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put forward no programme of government. 
They had never stated that they had any 
grievance which they wished to redress. 
They were what he had before described 
them to be—a band of ruthless marauders 
intent on murder, rapine, and pillage. 
From the beginning to the end they had 
preserved that character. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that the Chinese were 
cruel. Well, he believed they were a 
cruel race, and that rebellion had brutal- 
ized them. They had become more cruel. 
Still for the cruelties of the Chinese there 
were persons responsible—Her Majesty's 
Government had something to put their 
hands on ; but for the cruelties committed 
by the Taepings there was nobody respon- 
sible. Occurrences had, however, taken 
place recently which betokened an improve- 
ment in the Chinese. It was reported by 
Mr. Bruce that some recent operations had 
been conducted by the Imperialist army, 
unaccompanied by rapine or a single act 
of pillage. It was also curious that 
wherever Europeans appeared the popu- 
lations had flocked to beseech them in the 
most touching terms to afford them relief 
from the Taepings. His hon. Friend (Mr. 


White) had told them that, at a party given 


by the hon. Member for Perth, Sir Harry 
Parkes said that the Taepings numbered 
98,000,000 of people, and that the ex- 
tent of their territory was 132,000 square 
miles. He had the authority of Sir 
Harry Parkes for stating that he had 
not said that. What he had said was, 
that the Taepings had overrun three pro- 
vinces containing 132,000 square miles, 
and having a population of 98,000,000. 
The state of things in China was not that 
of two parties struggling on a question of 
great principle or government. If it were, 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
would be clear. A comparison had been 
made that evening between the state of 
things in China and that which prevailed 
in America. But did such a comparison 
hold good fora moment? The Taepings 
were able to form no Government. No 
one could read what had been said of them 
by men who had had experience in China, 
without coming to the conclusion that they 
were hostes humani generis. The hon. 
Member for Brighton had quoted the opi- 
nions of Vice Admiral Hope and Mr. Bruce 
in a contrary sense. But the despatches 
to which the hon. Member referred were 
written a long time ago, and Vice Admiral 
Hope and Mr. Bruce had since that time 
completely changed their opinions, and 
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were now of opinion that we must take 
either one side or the other. Such being 
the state of things, and looking upon the 
Taepings as pirates, what course was Her 
Majesty’ Government to pursue? He 
would briefly explain what they had done, 
what policy they had laid down, the poliey 
which they intended to persevere in, and 
in which he believed they would be Sup- 
ported by the mass of the people of this 
country. No treaty with the Taepings 
was possible ; they did not know the value 
of obligations made with Governments, 
As long as they thought they could de. 
lude Europeans in such a manner as that 
they might be permitted to carry on their 
system of blasphemy, rapine, and murder, 
they were quite willing to express the best 
intentions ; but when they found that such 
a policy would not do, they declined to 
admit any obligations. The Imperial Go. 
vernment represented the principle of order, 
as contradistinguished from the principle 
of disorder. The Imperial Government 
held the greater part of the country. The 
House must remember that China was 
almost as large as Europe. The popu 
lation was about 500,000,000; and as 
the Taepings could not be considered to 
number more than were said to compose 
the Taeping army — namely, 400,000— 
it would at once be seen that by far the 
largest portion of China was under the 
rule of the Imperial Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government did not intend to 
defend the Imperial Government against 
revolution. What they did intend to de 
fend were British subjects and British in- 
terests ; while they would do the best they 
could, by means of moral support, to enable 
the Imperial Government to maintain it- 
self, and defend itself against revolution. 
Her Majesty’s Government would give the 
Imperial Government distinctly to under 
stand that they were not fighting for it, 
and that it was bound to maintain and 
defend itself ; but to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as representing the principle of order, 
they would give their sympathy, advice, 
and assistance. If he had been asked 4 
year or two ago whether such a policy was 
possible, he might bave thought it doubt- 
ful ; but he wished the House to under 
stand that a great change had taken place 
in China within the last few months. Until 
lately they had no access to head-quarters, 
and everything done by Europeans was 
misrepresented at Pekin. The Emperor 
never knew the truth, and a false impres- 
sion prevailed, not only at Pekin, but 
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throughout the whole country. However, 
that difficulty had recently been overcome 
owing to the admirable tact, judgment, and 
ability of Mr. Bruce. There was, also, at 
the head of affairs in China a man of great 
enlightenment, the Prince Kung. He had 
reached that position by a coup d’état, but 
there he was, It was, of course, impos- 
sible to change the habits of 500,000,000 
of people in a day or in a few months ; 
but there were manifest indications of im- 
provement. Nevertheless, they had ob- 
tained many valuable concessions from the 
new Government. There was no point 
which was more contested with reference 
to the Treaty of Pekin than that of the 
coasting trade; but Mr. Bruce having 
represented the matter to Prince Kung, he 
had conceded both the right of engaging 
in the coasting trade and that of exporting 
breadstuffs from China—a concession of 
immense value and importance. The hon. 
Member for Brighton seemed to be under 
the impression that the despatches sent 
out to China contained peculiar postscripts, 
conveying different impressions to the di- 
rections in the despatches themselves. 
Now, nothing was more contrary to the 
fact. The policy of the Government had 
been adopted after the most mature con- 
sideration, and after being informed by 
their agents in China that it was the only 
sound policy which could be adopted 
They had told the Chinese Government 
that they could not help them by any in- 
terference in the country ; but that as 
the English Government had treaty rights 
with respect to certain ports, they would 
defend them, and do all that was neces- 
sary to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the Taepings. The first step 
which was taken was to assist the Chi- 
nese in putting their finances in order. 
There was an enormous trade in China, 
but the customs were so badly managed 
that but a small portion of the duties ever 
reached the treasury. The Chinese Go- 
vernment asked the English agents to or- 
ganize a system of collecting these cus- 
toms, and, in his judgment, Lord Elgin 
had no alternative but to do as he did say 
— ‘There are English gentlemen here 
who can assist you; take them into your 
employment.” They placed these English 
gentlemen at the head of the customs, and 
also engaged some Frenchmen and sub- 
jects of the United States. To give an 
idea of the frauds which were committed, 
not by respectable commercial houses in 
China, but by reckless and worthless per- 
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sons there, and the detection and preven- 
tion of which might have given rise to some 
of the animosity which had been referred 
to, he would mention two or three cases. 
In one instance an invoice was received of 
sixty-one hogsheads of coals, which coals, 
upon examination, were found to be copper, 
an article the import of which into China 
was prohibited. In another case a parcel, 
which was invoiced as umbrellas, hosiery, 
and stereoscopes, was found to consist of 
double-barrelled guns; and to crown all, 
a magnificent ussortment of Bibles and 
Prayer Books turned out to be percussion 
eaps. Under the new system such frauds 
as those would be rendered impossible, and 
the Government had received assurances 
from some of the most respectable mer- 
chants in China that it was working well, 
that the revenue was considerably in- 
creased, and that China would under the 
new system be enabled to pay the debts 
and indemnities which she owed to us and 
to other countries. An hon. Friend of 
his found a good deal of fault with him the 
other night for not producing what he had 
not got—a list of the Englishmen in the 
employment of the Chinese Government. 
He had written to Mr. Bruce, and had 
asked him to obtain the list. When it 
was received, he presumed that no one 
would desire that all the Englishmen 
should leave the service of the Chinese, 
and abandon the whole control of the 
trade to the French and Americans. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir L. Palk) had wasted a good deal of 
eloquence upon Mr. Ward. He believed 
that Gentleman was concerned in some of 
those expeditions which obtained consi- 
derable notoriety in Southern America ; 
but in China, so far as he was aware, he 
had done nothing discreditable to himself, 
or that warranted the expressions which 
the hon. Baronet had used with regard to 
him. On the contrary, it appeared that 
he had organized a very effective body of 
Chinese, who had fought very well, and 
whose organization, as forming the nucleus 
of an army, Mr. Bruce and Admiral Hope 
regarded as so important that they said 
that it was the first step towards the resto- 
ration of order in China. It was the want 
of proper organization which had led to 
the commission of those atrocities by the 
Chinese irregular troops; and the first step 
towards putting an end to that state of 
things was to organize a regular army, 
furnish the troops with proper artillery and 
weapons, and make the officers responsible 
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for their conduct. The Chinese Govern- 
ment asked the English Government to 
allow them to purchase any arms which 
they might require, in order that they 
might organize a body of men for their 
defence, and to that the Government had 
assented. That was the second step 
which had been taken by the Government. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeen had referred to 
statements in an anonymous letter to the 
Herald that the troops under the command 
of Mr. Ward had committed the most 
horrible atrocities ; and led the House to 
believe that British officers, if they did not 
actually sanction, had taken no steps to 
prevent their commission. He did not 
know who was the writer of that letter; 
but as he knew of his own knowledge 
that one half of the letter was a gross 
falsehood, he concluded that the other 
half was equally untrue. Be that as 
it mf&ht, this he ventured to affirm, 
that no British officer, no British gentle- 
man, nay, no Englishman, whatever he 
might be, would have stood by and wit- 
nessed the commission of atrocities such 
as those which were described in the let- 
ter, without interfering to prevent them. 
The third step taken by the English 
Government to assist the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China was to sanction the employ- 
ment of British naval officers in Chinese 
waters. The Taepings, who never stopped 
in any place after they had plundered and 
ravaged it, were moving towards Chusan. 
If they obtained possession of that place, 
they would soon have the rivers swarming 
with pirates, and commerce would be de- 
stroyed. More than that, they were bound 
by treaty to assist the Chinese Government 
in the suppression of piracy ; and, both as 
a matter of economy and a matter of hu- 
manity, it was better to take steps to put 
an end to incipient piracy, to permit a few 
English officers, paid by the Chinese, to 
command vessels bought by the Chinese, 
rather than run the risk of having, ata 
future period, to send out a large fleet to 
rotect trade and fulfil treaty engagements. 
hat was not the first time that English 
officers had been permitted to take service 
under foreign Powers. The same thing 
had been done in Spain and elsewhere. 
A very. distinguished officer, Captain She- 
rard Osborn, he understood, was going out 
to China. No one could for a moment 
suppose that Captain Osborn was likely to 
be guilty of any cruelty. On the contrary, 
he would be sure to act as a British seaman 


Mr. Layard 





and gentleman usually did act under any 
circumstances. His mission would be to 
put down piracy, and no doubt he would 
accomplish it. The wisest thing the hj. 
nese Government could do would be to 
engage the services of such an officer, and 
place a squadron at his command, The 
Chinese Government had entered most ge. 
riously into that policy. They had libe. 
rally given money, and had accepted our 
advice. For the first time in Chinese his. 
tory the Government of the Emperor were 
acting cordially with foreigners, and were 
practically recognising their position in 
the Empire. It had been said that the 
rebels did not injure commerce in China, 
and that the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government had adopted was contrary to 
the interests of British merchants. It 
was all very well to quoted the allegations 
of anonymous correspondents to that effeet, 
but he would cite the testimony of the 
Committee of the British Chamber of Com. 
merce at Shanghai, and of its chairman, 
Mr. Webb. In February, 1862, Mr. Webb 
wrote that the Committee desired to record 
its opinion that the depression of trade at 
Shanghai at 9 period when it was usually 
very brisk, was directly attributable to the 
presence of the Taepings in that province, 
[Colonel Syxes: It was from Mr. Bruce's 
letters that I quoted.] The testimony of 
Mr. Webb and the Chamber of Commerce 
was the most reliable that could be ob 
tained on such a subject. It was said that 
the tea trade had not been interfered with, 
The Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, 
on the other hand, asserted that no tea 
had been brought to the port since the 
early part of 1860, when the rebels cap- 
tured Soochow, and the line of the Impe- 
rial canal up to Karhing, excepting what 
was sent from Ningpo, and what since last 
April had come down the Yang-tze-Kiang 
river. It was important to recollect that 
the tea which was brought down by the 
Yang-tze-Kiang did not pass through the 
provinces occupied by the rebels. Han- 
kow, which was situated on that river, 
lately fell into the hands of the rebels, an 
the population fled. The Taepings, after 
a little while, finding there was nothing 
more to despoil, withdrew from the town, 
and the inhabitants returned. The Consul 
wrote that the increase of trade at Han- 
kow since it had again become an Impe- 
rial possession was almost incredible. In 
the quarter ending the 30th of June the 
imports were 870,000 taels, and the ex- 
ports 212,000 taels. In the half-year, 
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ending September 30th the imports were 
1,467,000 taels, and the exports 1,557,000 
tacls. In the half-year ending October 
3]st the imports were 2,407,000, and the 
exports 2,547,871 tacls. Those results 
were entirely due to the departure of the 
Taepins. It was alleged, moreover, that 
the exportation of silk had increased. The 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Shanghai reported as follows :— 
« The town of Nan-tsin, the centre of the silk 
, has been burnt, and was occupied three 
several times by the rebels, and no doubt a con- 
siderable quantity of seed has been lost, although 
itis impossible to obtain reliable information as 
tothe amount. During the past season silk has 
been passed through to Shanghai to some extent, 
the short distance between this port and the silk 
country greatly favouring its transit. Many boats, 
however, have been robbed of it. In other cases 
large sums have been paid as ransom, and the in- 
security of life and property in the country has, 
with these other causes, added much to its cost, 
and the export has thus fallen off some 14,000 
bales, as compared with the same period of the 


preceding season.” 

Coroner SYKES: That is all very 
well, but it was Mr. Bruce I quoted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member does not appear to be aware of 
one of the most ordinary rules of debate. 
He has no right to interrupt a speaker 
who is in possession of the House. When 
the hon. Gentleman has concluded, the 
hon, and Gallant Member will be at liberty 
tomake an explanation. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would further 
read the following letter, dated the 5th 
of April, 1862, which had been received 
from the agent of the well-known firm of 
Lindsay and Co., of Shanghai :— 


“Tt will be impossible to draw back now. As 
usual, there are always some people who carp at 
this policy, and some who object only to the way 
in which it is done ; arguing that we are exciting 
the animosity of the rebels, and that they will 
revenge themselves on the mulberry-trees, greatly 
to the prejudice of our trade. This, of course, is 
the special point of view from which people here 
are apt to look at this matter, but men who have 
State interests to care for must take a much wider 
grasp of present emergencies, and cut out their 
line of policy not for the exclusive benefit of one 
class, or even one generation of merchants, but 
for the ultimate benefit of all. This conflict has 
been dragging on for twelve years, with no result 
but the devastation of the country and the ruin of 
trade. Our interests demand that one of the 
parties be destroyed, and as the Imperialists have 
atleast the traditions of a Government, there is 
more hope of their reviving than of any of the 
insurgent parties coming to anything. And now 

new Government of Pekin has turned over a 
new leaf, and is no longer willing to be deceived by 
lying mandarins. Large bodies of ‘ braves’ are 
‘oming down the Yang-tze in steamers. These 
Vill garrison the places we may recapture from 
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the rebels ; and if we only keep on the move, with 
the ‘ braves’ in our trail, the rebellion will be put 
down much sooner than most people seem to think. 
As to the animosity of the rebels, it is a mere 
bugbear ; they have never had any friendly feeling 
to us, and since they discovered we did not care 
to espouse their cause, they have not taken the 
trouble to profess friendship to us.” 


It was a mistake to suppose that they had 
committed an act of war against the Tae- 
pings. Their favourite mode of attack 
was to approach a town gradually, devas- 
tating the country as they advanced. Then 
they smuggled some of their agents into 
the town; fires broke out mysteriously, 
quarters were burnt down, and panics were 
excited. When the people were in a fever 
of alarm, the assault was made, and the 
place fell into the hands of the rebels. 
That was the plan they adopted at Shang- 
hai, and it was to defeat it that General 
Mitchell, General Staveley, and Admiral 
Hope, with the concurrence of the French 
military authorities, determined that the 
rebels must be kept beyond a radius of 
thirty miles, in order to insure the safety 
of the place. That radius was proposed 
by Admiral Hope to the Taeping chief at 
Nankin, and accepted by him. With re- 


gard to the Indian troops sent to Shang- 
hae, Her Majesty’s Government had re- 


ceived no information, but it was probable 
that the troops withdrawn from Tien-tsin 
might have been sent there. He believed 
that the policy pursued by the Government 
was the one best calculated to prevent 
war. They had no sympathy with the 
Imperial Government, but they sympa- 
thized with the great mass of the Chinese 
population, who were, the most industrious 
people on the face of the earth. Let the 
House consider for a moment what would 
happen were they to allow the Taepings 
to take possession of the treaty ports. 
The only port they had to defend was 
Shanghai, for it was a mistake to suppose 
that they would haye to defend the sixteen 
treaty ports at once, as the Taepings fol- 
lowed no regular system of warfare, and 
could not assail more than one place ata 
time. Ifthe Taepings got possession of 
any{of the treaty ports, would they respect 
our treaties? Not at all. England had 
no treaties with them, and, besides, expe- 
rience proved that they did not appreciate 
the nature of bonds and obligations. The 
result would be, that unless they were 
prepared to give up their whole policy and 
all which they had obtained by great sa- 
erifices of blood and treasure, they would 
be compelled to make war on the Tae- 
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pings and the Chinese Government as 
well, The only chance of preserving peace 
and avoiding falling into war was to main- 
tain the treaty ports, to defend them be- 
cause they had an interest in them, and 
to give all the support which they could to 
the Imperial Government in putting down 
a rebellion which was spreading devasta- 
tion and ruin throughout that vast empire. 
He believed that was the true policy to 
pursue, and the only policy consistent with 
British interests and the great interests of 
humanity. 

Cotonet SYKES said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman accused him of making a statement 
not founded in fact, whereas he quoted 
from Mr. Bruce’s despatch. 

Mr. COBDEN : If I had felt some ap- 
prehension with regard to our relations 
with China before my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary spoke, my apprehensions 
must be very much increased by what he 
has stated. He told the House that he 
would inform us what was the past and 
what was the present policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. I confess he has left me 
in somewhat of a haze as to that policy ; 
but, if I understand him correctly, I think 
he has promised us engagements which, as 
has been truly said by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton, we are likely to hear 
of for some time to come, and I think I 
may add, very likely our children after us. 
There is one fallacy running through the 
whole of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary’s speech. It is when he speaks 
of the Chinese Government. Now, there 
is no Government in China. Any hon. 
Gentleman who has read these blue-books 
with attention must have arrived at the 
conclusion that literally there is no Go- 
vernment exercising supreme authority in 
the Chinese Empire. What does the hon. 
Gentleman tell us? The Taepings, he 
says, are not rebels in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is not a civil war 
which is raging in China. It is a band 
of marauders to which not one man of 
respectability or fortune has given in his 
adhesion, and that band of marauders 
spreads over the land, captures great cities 
containing 1,000,000 inhabitants, and the 
Chinese Government at Pekin is absolutely 
powerless to afford the slightest protection 
to the people. That is the position of 
China at this time. How has it been 


brought about ? Although it is somewhat 

historical, and this House does not like 

historical arguments of remote origin, yet 

it is necessary to bear in mind the inci- 
Mr. Layard 





dents of the last few years, and to see how 
those incidents bear on present events, 
is necessary for me to call to mind what jg 
stated on the highest authority in tho 
blue-books lately presented to Parliament, 
that the destruction of the Chinese Go. 
vernment has been the consequence of the 
last two wars in which England, or Eng. 
land united with France, have been ep. 
gaged. If there is any subject upon which 
all writers familiar with the history of 
China for the last few years are agreed, it 
is that those wars have precipitated the 
fall of the Imperial Government. That 
strange people seem to have been governed 
by a kind of pasteboard and painted autho- 
rity. Certain high-sounding phrases were 
uttered from some mythical authority at 
Pekin, which were obeyed throughout the 
land by a somewhat mechanical and ma. 
terialist population, simply because they 
found they were living in a state of order, 
and therefore with a sort of practical in. 
stinct they did not choose to inquire more 
about the power of the Government under 
which they were living in prosperity and 
happiness. But one of the fundamental 
principles upon which the Imperial Go. 
vernment founded its authority was the 
belief implanted in an isolated and ig. 
norant people—ignorant, I mean, as to 
the outside world—that no authority was 
superior to that which ruled at Pekin, 
We invaded that country. We showed 
that there was another power greater 
than that of Pekin, and we destroyed 
the prestige by which the Chinese Go- 
vernment was maintained. The conse- 
quence has been the gradual weakening of 
the central authority until it has come to 
this state of things, that literally there 
is no Government in China. I think itis 
right that the people of this country, and 
the House which represents the people, 
should know these facts, and should not 
forget them, because I am one who believes 
that the affairs of this world are ruled by 
a just Providence, and, as far as the affairs 
of nations are concerned, I believe they are 
governed upon a principle of retributive 
justice. I believe, that if you carry wrong 
and injury to the most distant part of the 
globe, the wrong and injury will re-act upon 
yourselyes. When I heard the hon. Gen- 
tleman describe how we were undertaking 
the protection and defence of sixteen 
treaty ports, with a radius of thirty miles 
round each ; when I imagined what the 
operations of active and energetic naval 
and military commanders would be, ! 
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thought I foresaw the retribution for our 
conduct of the last few years. 

I am so anxious that it should be known 
under what circumstances we have engaged 
in these wars with China, that I wish to 
correct a misstatement of the noble Lord, 
with reference to the origin of the last war. 
With the origin of the last war but one we 
are all acquainted. It was the lorcha 
affair of 1856, upon which no sensible or 
honest Englishman ought to reflect without 
a blush. But that war was renewed in 
1859, and I wish to correct an erroneous 
statement made by the noble Viscount 
when I was absent from the House, which 
alone excuses me for referring to what 
took place ina former Session. On the 
14th of February, 1861, the noble Vis- 
count, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
army for their conduct during the last 
Uhinese war, said— 


“Jt is well known that the operations in China 
arose from the refusal of the Chinese Government 
to ratify the treaty of Tien-tsin which had been 
concluded between the two countries. It became 
necessary to obtain the ratification of that treaty. 
The French and English Governments both con- 
curred in that necessity, and each sent a force to 
obtain it ; but both Governments resorted, in the 
first place, to persuasion and diplomacy to insure 
their object. Both Governments sent their re- 
presentatives to China before they had recourse 
to extreme measures, to endeavour to persuade 
the Chinese Government to fulfil the obligations 
which it had contracted ; and it was not till every 
effort was made, and it was evident that nothing 
but force would obtain the ratification of those 
engagements, that force was resorted to. [3 
Hansard, clxi., 401.] 


I beg to recall to the noble Viscount’s 
memory that the last war did not originate 
because the Chinese Government refused 
to ratify the treaty entered into with the 


Earl of Elgin. The treaty was ratified. 
The war was renewed because Mr. Bruce 
insisted on going one way to Pekin, and 
the Chinese Government insisted upon his 
going another, And in the history of 
diplomacy, from the beginning of the 
world, I should think there was not an- 
other instance of a war being provoked, 
not because a treaty was not ratified, 
but because the Plenipotentiary insisted 
upon going in a particular direction to 
the capital of the friendly State with 
which the treaty was made. The noble 
Lord fell into another error. It is well 
known that the American Plenipotentiary 
went to Pekin by land, and he went in 
& carriage of the country which the no- 
‘Dle Lord, seeking to justify his own con- 
duct, characterized os a box. It was 
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said that Mr. Ward as shut up in a box 
so that he could not see the country 
through which he travelled. I have seen 
Mr. Ward within the last few weeks, and, 
referring to the subject, he said a gallant 
Officer in this House had a letter from 
him, complaining of the gross misrepre- 
sentation of the noble Lord. Mr. Ward 
said that he was taken in the same car- 
riage in which a Prime Minister would 
have travelled if he wished to be moved 
through the country ; and so far from being 
shut up, saddle horses accompanied the 
carriage, and he was invited to mount 
whenever he liked to take that mode of 
varying the means of transit. I have to 
complain of the habitual inexactness of 
the noble Viscount’s statements. I do 
not accuse him of wilful misrepresentation, 
but what I charge him with is a want of 
earefulness in informing himself before 
waking these statements. Such rashness 
and recklessness would be very bad in a 
private Member, but it is inexcusable when 
practised by the noble Lord in the high and 
responsible position which he occupies. 
After all, this is of the past, and the only 
practical question is, ‘‘ What shall be our 
policy for the future?’ That question 
can only be solved by asking another. 
** Why are we in China at all? Why do 
we go to China? What are we in China 
for ?”” Not to assist the Emperor to 
put down rebels, or to collect the du- 
ties of foreign custom-houses. We go to 
China to obtain yearly 80,000,0001b. or 
90,000,000Ib. of tea and 60,000 or 80,000 
bales of silk. What is the best way of 
obtaining those commodities at the least 
possible cost? In my opinion, the most 
proper mode of obtaining them is to leave 
the merchants, as much as possible to 
carry on their own operations, and to have 
as little contact as possible between the 
two Governments. That is the wise policy 
to pursue. There has been a fallacy run- 
ning through all our operations in China, 
and it is this—we have been under the 
impression that it is necessary, in order to 
transact business in China, that we should 
penetrate—‘‘ open up,’’ as it is vulgarly 
called—China. There never was a greater 
fallacy than that idea. The Chinese are 
the most commercial people in the world. 
You have only to let a Chinaman see a 
chance of profit, and he will apply himself 
to the best means of obtaining it better 
than any man in the world. I have heard 
from people who have lived long in China, 
and carried on business there, that the 
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Chinese are so skilful, not only at their 
own interior business, but at foreign trade 
also, that they have spread themselves 
over the whole East, and that at such 
places as Singapore and Manilla they have 
superseded all rivals. I have lately seen 
a gentleman from San Francisco, who told 
me that nearly the whole of the trade be- 
tween California and China was in the 
hands of a few Chinamen, having their 
houses of business at San Francisco. This 
gentleman asked, ‘‘ Can it be necessary 
that you Englishmen, not speaking a word 
of Chinese, should go into the interior to 
carry on business with the Chinamen, when 
they are so well able to carry on business 
themselves, not only in China, but every- 
where else?’’ He believed, that if a 
Chinaman were to come and establish him- 
self in London as a tea merchant, he would 
beat all rivals here. How do you carry on 
business with Russia? Englishmen do not 
go into the interior of Russia to buy and 
sell with the people. Your merchant goes 


to Riga or St. Petersburg, or to Odessa, and 
there he has transactions with the manu- 
facturers or agriculturists of the interior, but 
he never thinks of penetrating into the in- 
terior himself. Apply the same principle to 


China. Abandon the idea that you will 
increase trade by penetrating into the in- 
terior ; content yourselves with stations on 
the coast, and as few of them as possible ; 
and, whether you are at one extremity of 
the empire or the other, be assured that 
the instincts of gain and the cleverness of 
that ingenious people will find you out, 
will bring their commodities, and take 
yours if it suits them. There is another 
fallacy overriding all our ideas in regard 
to China. We look at that people with 
something like awe, on account of their 
vast numbers and the immense territory 
which they occupy. We think that there 
must necessarily be a large commerce with 
a people so numerous. I remember when 
we first commenced this system of warfare 
with China in 1840, and when we first 
made peace with them in 1842, that some 
of my Manchester friends said, ‘‘ If every 
Chinaman only bought a nightcap, it would 
keep all our mills going.” That is the 
sort of idea which has been entertained 
on the subject, and which has led us into 
these expensive Government operations. 
But really your trade in China, in spite of 
all your efforts—and, I will say, in spite 
of your crimes—is much more insignifi- 
eant then many hon. Gentlemen are aware 
of, Take the five years from the year of 
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the Lorcha War, 1856 to 1861, and you 
will see by the Board of Trade returns that 
the exports of British manufacturers and 
products to China and Hong-Kong amount 
to an average of £3,700,000—half the 
trade with Holland. That is the result of 
these two wars, and the result, too, of an 
enormous Government expenditure ; be. 
cause, when you are carrying on o 
tions on that coast, when the Government 
is incurring a vast expenditure, sometimes 
extorted from the Chinese, but a 
deal more paid by the taxpayers of this 
country, there are naturally much | 
exportations of goods than would take place 
under ordinary circumstances. But with 
all this your trade has only amounted to 
an average of £3,700,000 per annum. Du. 
ring the last two years the exports have 
considerably increased. They have amount. 
ed to an average of £5,000,000 per annum; 
but that has arisen from the most exagge- 
rated anticipations on the part of our mer. 
chants of the advantages which would arise 
from the ‘ opening up,”’ as it is called, of 
China, by getting access to the great river 
and other parts of the country. I say, 
without fear of correction, in the presence 
of hon. Gentlemen who are interested in 
that trade, that this increase has arisen 
from a great deal of most unprofitable spe- 
culation. I am told that at this moment 
Manchester goods are selling in China for 
20 per cent less than they cost in Man 
chester. If you look at the exports to 
China during the last twenty years, you 
will see that they are fluctuating. There 
is a period during which there is a war, or 
the completion of a treaty from which you 
anticipate a great addition to your com- 
merce; then there is a sudden rise in the 
amount of your exports. It is followed by 
disappointment, which causes a collapse, 
and then the amounts fall. The commerte 
of China has not been elastic in the same 
sense as the trade with other countries. 
Our trade with other countries has doubled; 
but there is not that same tendency to 
grow in our trade with China. The reason 
is that the Chinese are a most industrious 
people ; vast masses of them are poor; 
they pass every moment of their time in 
a most industrious manner, and they mat- 
age to produce for themselves, with sur- 
passing industry, patience, and perseve 
rance, at such a price that they do not 
afford that opening for your manufactures 
which you expected; and, besides that, 
they have not anything to give you inte 
turn. You want some 90,000,000Ib. of 
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tea, and 60,000 or 80,000 bales of silk, 
and that is all you get from them. Whether 
we look to Japan or to China, there is a 
tendency to deceive ourselves ; our imagi- 
nations are called in instead of practical, 
business-like ealculations, and we are apt 
to exaggerate the value of these distant 
markets. If we take this moderate view 
of what there is to be done in China in 
the way of business, I would ask—Is it 
worth the risk of entering into the gigantic 
system of intermeddling which the hon, 
Gentleman has just disclosed? He has 
told us of three different plans ; one is to 
take possession of the Chinese custom- 
houses, and to collect their revenues ; then 
we are to defend the treaty ports, and next 
to find the Chinese officers to drill their 
troops. I think, too, I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to say that we were to 
ive them some advice with regard to their 
nances. When I heard that, I was some- 
what amazed. We have sent a commis- 
sion to look into the finances of Turkey. 
We have been interfering, too, lately with 
the finances of Morocco ; and now we are 
undertaking to advise on the finances of 
Pekin. If this sort of meddling goes on 


much longer, I am afraid we shall want 


some shrewd Dutchman or Swiss to come 
over and look after our own financial affairs. 
Donot let the noble Viscount, who pro- 
bably will favour us with a few words, en- 
tertain us as he did last night; do not 
let him say, ‘‘ Here he is again, wanting, 
as usual, to abandon Englishmen in China, 
and give them up to all those cruel Tae- 
pings.”’ If there is anybody in this House 
who may fairly lay claim at all events to 
the character of not being indifferent to the 
commerce of this country, or not caring 
insufficiently for merchants, it is the hum- 
ble individual now addressing the House. 
When you have established your English 
merchants anywhere, you are bound to pro- 
tect them, their lives, and their property, 
tothe utmost extent of your power; but 
it would behove a wise nation not to seek 
to establish such merchants in positions 
where they are pretty sure to get involved 
in collisions with the people, and where 
their being established is not likely to lead 
to any national advantage. I say national 
advantage, because I can imagine a policy 
to be observed by a country in whieh in- 
dividuals might gain in some distant re- 
gion, but at a vast sacrifice to the nation, 
and that is not a policy which a wise na- 
tion should pursue. Bat, coming to the 
Practical remedy for this state of things, 
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if we have not gone too far for a remedy 
—and I am not sure that the noble Vis- 
count has not dragged us so near to the 
edge of the precipice that even his famous 
dexterity will not get us out of the vortex 
—we should do that which we ought to 
have done from the first—to have as little 
contact with the people as possible, to 
leave business as much as possible to the 
merchants, and to haye no political con- 
tact with the Government at all. You 
have there sixteen treaty ports. It is a 
fact acknowledged by practical men, mer- 
chants who know the subject well, that you 
may detach yourselves from a great num- 
ber of those ports with no disadvantage to 
commerce, and you would, at the same 
time, rid yourselyes of a great risk of col- 
lision with the people. I would therefore 
withdraw from as many of those ports as 
I found were not useful, advantageous, or 
necessary, and I would concentrate the 
trade of the empire in as few places as 
possible. I have been speaking to-night 
with a gentleman in this House, who is 
now under this roof, who has been accus- 
tomed to supply probably one-third of the 
goods which have gone to China from this 
country for several years past. His opi- 
nion is, that if at first you had taken two 
or three places on the coast of China— 
I do not mean seized them—but by agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government ; if, 
for instance, you had taken a free port at 
Shanghai, another at Chusan, say, or 
some other point on the coast midway, 
and another in the neighbourhood of Can- 
ton; if you had confined yourselves to 
these three ports, had separated yourselves 
from the vast empire, and had not under- 
taken to collect their revenue, you would 
have done as much trade as you have done, 
you would have sold as many goods as you 
have sold, and at hardly more expense 
than you are at now in carrying on busi- 
ness at Singapore. That is the advice of 
a merchant of great experience in the 
China trade ; but if I were to take the opi- 
nion of any merchant or manufacturer, I 
should not select in preference those who 
are engaged in business in China. Most 
of them have not lived more than seven 
years in that country, and some of them 
are young merchants who have rash and 
speculative views. Many of the richest 
merchants in China are suspected, not with- 
out reason, of carrying on a system of trade 
of which Englishmen cannot be proud, 
and of the duration of which we should 
not be confident. Their influence has, I 
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fear, often led us to embark in many 
of these expeditions, for where we have 
produced confusion there they have had a 
chance of carrying on a clandestine trade. 
This, however, is not a question affecting 
merchants and manufacturers only, but 
affecting this whole nation, and also this 
House. What I state in conclusion is, 
that the announcement just made by the 
hon. Member will cause every one to look 
with apprehension to the future for himself 
and for his children. Here are between 
400,000,000 and 500,000,000 persons in 
the empire of China who are now without 
a Government. You are now taking the 
first step to put yourselves in the position 
of that Government, and every step you 
take you will find it more difficult to with- 
draw from, while every step will involve 
you in a fresh responsibility. The more 
you intermeddle, the less will the Imperial 
Government have the power of controlling 
the rebels; and recollect that all your in- 
terference will prevent the only remedy 
for anarchy and confusion in any State. 
Leave that empire to its own resources, 
and the suffering which must arise out of 
the present state of anarchy will sufficiently 
prove to the people of China the necessity 
of some new organization, and they will 
be led by the instinct of their nature to 
find some leader who will give them peace 
and order, and establish their Government 
on some durable basis. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, there 
are some things in the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down with which 
I entirely agree; there are many things 
in which I unfortunately cannot concur. 
In the beginning of his speech he reverted 
to a discussion which took place on a for- 
mer occasion on the subject of our differ- 
ences with the Chinese Government, and 
the war which took place thereon. Well, 
the hon. Member has a right to retain his 
opinion as to the justice and policy of 
those matters, and he will permit me to 
retain mine, which differs diametrically 
from his. And it would be wasting the 
time of this House if, in the year 1862, 
I were to enter into a discussion upon the 
merits of a war that took place several 
years before. However, this I say, that 
if it be true, as the hon. Gentleman says, 
that we did an injury to the Government 
f China—if it be true, as he contends, 
that the war which we then undertook, in 
vindication, as I think, of our just rights, 
did undermine the authority of the Impe- 
rial Government, and was the cause of 
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the success of the Taepings, then, on the 
principle that there is a just Providenee 
which inflicts retribution upon those who 
commit wrong and refuse redress, we arg 
bound now to do everything in our power 
to make amends to that Imperial Govern. 
ment for the injury they then sustained, 
to place their finances in a better condi. 
tion, and to reinstate them in that position 
which, according to the hon. Gentleman, 
it was our fault and our crime to have 
shaken. Therefore, I think one of the 
hon. Gentleman’s arguments refutes the 
other. The hon. Gentleman refers to g 
statement I made some two years ago, 
as to the way in which Mr. Ward, the 
then American Minister, was carried from 
Taku to Pekin. The hon. Gentleman 
says Mr. Ward went in a cart which 
I described as a box. He says that Mr, 
Ward denies that assertion of mine, and 
of course I accept his denial. What | 
stated was on what I believed to be gool 
information at the time—that which | 
heard and read. I believe there are three 
modes of travelling in China, according 
to the rank of the individual. The most 
distinguished is that of the sedan chair, 
which is used by great people exclusively, 
The next is on horseback, which is used 
for the greater part of distinguished per- 
sons, and by military men. The third 
mode is by that very uncomfortable con- 
veyance which I have been informed ear- 
ried Mr. Ward to Pekin—a conveyance 
in which those officers of the British mis- 
sion who were captured in the last war 
were carried, and which they described as 
inflicting the most horrible torture they 
had ever endured. The hon. Gentleman 
says Mr. Ward now and then thought 
it pleasanter to ride on horseback than to 
remain in his vehicle, and it was therefore 
possible that it was not quite so commo- 
dious as the hon. Gentleman imagines. 
The hon Member says that the last war 
was not undertaken in any degree on at 
count of the refusal of the Chinese Go- 
vernment to ratify the Earl of Elgia’s 
treaty. He asserts that the treaty was 
ratified. Undoubtedly it was; but not 
at first. It was completed, but only after 
they were compelled to ratify it. The 
war was not undertaken solely because 
Mr. Bruce was not allowed to go to Pekin; 
but because the Emperor refused to ratify 
certain articles of that treaty, which he 
said must be changed before they co 

be carried out. Therefore in that respect 
the information of the hon. Member hes 
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been erroneous. [Mr. Coppen: No. 
I think the hon, Member will find it so if 
he looks back. [Mr. Cospgn: I have 
looked back.] As to our relations with 
China, I quite agree with the hon. Member 
as to the fundamental principle on which 
our relations with that Court should be 
conducted. The hon. Member says we 
o there to trade ; we do not go for the 
purpose of conquest. Our merchants go 
there, not to set aside the Government, 
but they go on the faith of treaties. They 
go to trade, and you are bound to protect 
them in the places to which they go. 
That duty applies to China as well as 
to other parts of the world, and therefore 
the steps taken to protect our merchants 
in China are just as necessary and as 
much a part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment as similar steps taken with respect 
to our merchants in any other part of 
the world. The hon. Member says the 
transactions of our merchants ought not 
to be merely for their personal benefit, 
but for the public interest. Why, any 
transactions of commerce that are bene- 
ficial to the merchants who conduct them 
must also be beneficial to the community 
from which they spring. The hon. Mem- 
ber also says that it is a great mistake 
for our merchants to ask for access into 
the interior, and that they ought to be con- 
tent to station themselves on the ports on 
the sea-coast, where the natives might 
come to trade with them; and that it is 
not necessary to do anything more than 
hold out their hands to receive the goods 
which the natives would bring to them. 
Weil, that does not happen to be the opinion 
of the English merchants in China. They 
attach very great importance to having 
access to the centres of production, and 
tohaving the privilege of going into the 
interior, by the Yang-tze-Kiang. They 
think they transact their business better 
by going to the great and flourishing cities 
on the banks of that river, instead of wait- 
ing at Shanghai, Ningpo, and the former 
treaty ports. Is that a peculiar opinion 
and prejudice? Why, it is the general 
practice of merchants of all nations. The 
hon. Member is well acquainted with the 
manner in which commerce is conducted in 
Manchester. Well, are there not a great 
number of Greek merchants in Manches- 
ler, carrying on commerce between Eng- 
land and Greece, and actually taking that 
commerce out of the hands of British 
houses, because they conduct it in a more 
advantageous manner than did the former 





British houses doing business in the Levant. 
At least, I am so informed. I think there 
is a manifest advantage in our merchants 
gaining access to the interior, rather than 
remaining on the coast. 

The hon. Member has said it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that though the 
population of China is so large, our com- 
merce with that country has not increased 
with the rapidity that might have been ex- 
pected from the beginning. While I con- 
gratulated the House upon the treaties of 
commerce, beginning with the original 
treaty with China, I certainly warned both 
the House and the country not to be too 
sanguine as to the realization of any great 
and early increase of commerce founded 
on that trade, because we know that com- 
mercial intercourse takes some time to 
establish itself. We know there were in- 
ternal custom-houses in Chiaa which op- 
posed obstacles to commerce, and the ten- 
dency of which was to confine the delivery 
of produce to a narrow zone of the sea 
coast. That system is, however, now 
broken by the treaty which permits the 
English merchant in China to go to the 
seats of commerce in the interior. A 
great deal of the difficulty under which 
we laboured in China was caused by the 
Government that existed up to the death 
of the late Emperor. He was surrounded 
by men who were adverse to intercourse 
with foreigners, and they exerted their 
authority to prevent our having any real 
useful intercourse with the natives. It 
was not the population of Canton that did 
not wish for intercourse with foreigners, 
because, as we have since found when act- 
ing in conjunction with our allies, the 
French, that intercourse was established 
on the most friendly footing possible. It 
was the Mandarin authorities acting under 
the direction of the central Government 
that opposed themselves to that intercourse. 
But that state of things, happily, is at an 
end. The policy of China now is directed 
by Prince Kung, a most enlightened man, 
in the vigour of youth, anxious to learn, 
and opposed to the narrow-minded preju- 
dices which swayed those who, in the last 
reign, directed the destinies of the country. 
But Prince Kung, from the intercourse 
which he has had with Mr. Bruce, and other 
enlightened men with whom he has come in 
contact, is quite aware that communication 
with foreigners will Jay the foundation for 
that improvement of China which would 
so much delight him to witness, and for 
the benefit of its inhabitants. But that 
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cannot be done without foreigners have 
access to the capital. The hon. Gentle- 
man underrates the value of that access. 
I can assure him that it would be the 
foundation of a great improvement in our 
commercial intercourse with China. Then, 
again, he says we ought not to interfere 
in aiding this enlightened Prince in putting 
the finances of the country in better order. 
He finds fault with us for having given 
facilities to the Turkish Government to 
improve their finances, and for having 
given facilities to the Morocco Govern- 
ment to improve theirs, and in the libe- 
rality of his heart he offers a Dutch 
financier to assist my right hon. Friend 
in putting the finances of this country in 
a better condition. I think we have no- 
thing to learn from Holland in that re- 
spect. I think we have nothing to justify 
in the aid which we are willing to give 
Prince Kung, because the act is a praise- 
worthy one. I think the hon. Gentleman 
himself would be one of the first to admit 
that no country can be prosperous if the 
state of its finances be not healthy and 
sound, Well, Sir, I say that it was quite 
proper and very useful that we should 
assist the Chinese Government in the 


honest disposition of their customs duties. 
It is well known that the greatest abuses 
and corruption prevailed in regard to 


those customs duties. It is well known 
that it was a very common thing for 
custom-house officers to connive at the 
doings of foreign merchants, to enter into 
a bargain with them, to go shares with 
them ; and the merchants and the officers 
used to divide between them what ought to 
have been paid into the Imperial treasury, 
which received only a very small portion 
of the customs to which it was entitled. 
Well, since the arrangement between the 
Chinese and ourselves has been made, the 
customs have been honestly received, and 
the Imperial Government has derived the 
benefit. But it is not surprising that those 
persons in the ports who have lost the pro- 
fits which they made before out of their 
frauds upon the Government should write 
anonymous letters to newspapers, and 
anonymous letters to Members of Parlia- 
ment, and endeavour to get up a cry 
against the new system, by which they 
are sufferers, but by which the Chinese 
Government are likely to benefit. I say, 
therefore, that we were right in doing 
what we did. But the hon. Member com- 
plains of what he calls a plan of general 
interference on our part, which, he says, 
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threatens a great and gigantic war. What 
we are doing to produce war with Ching | 
am ata loss to know. If we were doing 
that which was hostile to the Government, 
or which was likely to ereate diplomatic 
differences between us and the Imperial 
Government, I could understand his com. 
plaint. But how we are likely to bring on 
a war by assisting the Government, at its 
own request, to establish its authority and 
improve its revenue, the hon. Member for. 
got to tell us before he sat down. Well, 
then, the hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
commercial benefit which we were likely 
to derive from intercourse with China as 
inconsiderable. But nobody can deny, 
though the hon. Gentleman rather under. 
rates the matter, that our intercourse with 
a great empire, which contains nearly 
300,000,000 inhabitants, must, in the long 
run, be advantageous to this country. He 
says the goods sent to China have not paid 
for the cost of production and transport, 
But is that the case only with China? | 
think I have heard that not long ago some 
of our Manchester manufacturers found it 
worth while to send to India to buy up 
goods which they had sent out there, and 
this they did for the purpose of reselling 
them again at a profit after paying all the 
expenses of bringing them home. If our 
goods did not find a ready market in China, 
it was owing to the circumstance that there 
was a great glut in the Chinese cotton 
market. At onetime a foreign market is 
understocked, and the profit is great; at 
another time it is overstocked, and then 
there may be~a loss. But that is nota 
peculiarity of our intercourse with China; 
it is the rough and the smooth which mer- 
chants must expect to meet with in their 
commercial transactions with foreign coun- 
tries, and it occurs at home as well 4s 
abroad. Well, then, if it is likely that our 
commerce with China will become of great 
advantage to this country, it is quite plain 
that it cannot become so while China is in 
a state of disorder and confusion in ¢on- 
sequence of the atrocities of the Taepings. 
My hon. Friend the Under Secretary has 
so fully described the character of the 
Taepings and their proceedings, that I 
shall not go over the ground which he has 
so well trodden. He has shown to demon- 
stration that, so far from its being possible 
to enter into any useful and stable relations 
with them, they are a rope of sand, a band 
of marauders, incapable of establishing any 
Government, and persons with whom it is 
quite impossible from the nature of things 
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that any permanent and useful relations 
should be formed. That is not the case with 
the Imperial Government ; and therefore, if 
by the means which my hon. Friend has 
explained we are able to give that Go- 
yernment sufficient power and vigour to 
enable it by its own energies and autho- 
rity to re-establish its supremacy and to 
put down a rebellion which carries devas- 
tation wherever it goes, we are doing that 
which is not only advantageous to the in- 
terests of China, but to the interests of 
England herself. But my hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton and my hon. and 
gallant Friend behind me (Colonel Sykes) 
say, “‘ Why not act towards the Chinese 
Government and the Taepings as you act 
with regard to the Federals and Con- 
federates of America? I wish to know 
which is it, the Confederates or the Fede- 
rals, which should be likened to the Tae- 
ings? I think, if Mr. Ward took amiss 
what I said of his journey to Pekin, Mr. 
Lincoln or Mr. Jefferson Davis would not 
feel obliged to the hon. Member who should 
compare those who acknowledged his au- 
thority with the Taepings. Well, then, I 


say, the course which Her Majesty’s Go- 
yvernment have taken is one calculated 
beyond all others to give protection to our 


merchants in the places where they are 
established, is calculated to assist the 
Chinese Government in restoring law and 
order, and therefore is eminently condu- 
cive to the promotion of our commercial 
interests in China. The hon, Gentleman 
says, “‘ You are attempting to defend not 
only the town of Shanghai, but a radius of 
thirty miles around it.’’ At the same 
time, it was admitted that the range of 
eountry which the Taepings oceupy, which 
is very nearly all that they have passed 
over, is something like 1,000 miles. Well, 
if the Taepings occupy a range of 1,000 
miles in diameter, they have no reason to 
complain of being excluded from an area 
of thirty miles round Shanghai. It is 
easy to say that it would be sufficient for 
every purpose to prevent them entering the 
town. But if they surrounded the town 
and prevented supplies entering it, you 
would not do the inhabitants much good 
. by forbidding the enemy to enter it. It is 
quite plain that you must keep for the in- 
habitants a district around the town suffi- 
cient to supply them with what they want. 
That is all we are doing. We say to the 
Taepings, ‘‘ We don’t meddle with you, 
if you don’t meddle with us. Go any- 
where throughout the thousand miles which 
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you occupy, whether the country be po- 
pulous and flourishing, as some say, or 
whether it be deserted and desolate, as is 
maintained by others; but do not come 
and disturb us in those cities of commerce 
which by treaty we are entitled to possess.’’ 
That is the ground which the Government 
have taken up, and which I maintain we 
are justified in assuming. Therefore, I 
should hope that the House will not adopt 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, because 
it implies a censure upon a course of policy 
which I think not only undeserving of 
censure, but the only course which the 
Government could with propriety have pur- 
sued. I hope, then, that hon. Members 
having shown that they can sympathize 
with enemies, even with Taepings ; that 
there are no crimes so great which they 
cannot pardon, no misereants so detestable 
but that some feelings of humanity in their 
favour may be excited iu the breasts of 
somebody; that there is no man so bad that 
some good quality cannot be given him, 
and that no man may commit such crimes 
but that somebody may take compassion 
on him—that being so, and my hon. 
Friends having shown that they can sym- 
pathize even with the lowest and basest of 
mankind, and having stated their views 
fully to the House, I hope they will be 
content with that, and will leave the Go- 
vernment to do what they are doing to 
improve the position of the British mer- 
chant. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, the noble 
Viscount has spoken on this question to- 
night with even more than his usual hila- 
rity and vivacity, and I remember that du- 
ring the Crimean war he never lost his 
spirits, or suffered the cheerfulness of his 
temper to be affected by the disasters 
which then overtook our soldiers, The noble 
Viscount says that he differs direetly from 
the hon. Gentleman as to the policy of the 
first China war. Yes, and he differs also 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from Earl Russell, and from the most 
gifted men in the present Ministry. To- 
night the noble Viscount had to vindicate 
a policy, and how has he done so? It 
seems that he has not repented of the 
past, but he forgot that every word of his 
present vindication was a censure of the 
past. What are his remedies for the pre- 
sent condition of affairs in China? He 
says that we have broken the authority of 
the empire, have emptied its exchequer, 
and now must interfere to replenish its 
exchequer, and restore its finances. And 
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how does he hope to effect that benevolent 
purpose? He says the present Emperor 
of China is willing to learn, and the pre- 
sent Prime Minister of England is willing 
to teach. Well, if the finances of China 
are in confusion, why should not the noble 
Viscount fulfil his benevolent purpose by 
lending that empire a chancellor of the 
exchequer to place the Celestial finances 
in as healthy and as flourishing 1 position 
as our own? The noble Viscount indi- 
cates that his policy is the restoration by 
English Government of law and order in 
China. He first makes war unjustly on 
China to maintain the honour of the Eng- 
lish flag when no flag was insulted ; and 
now, with a theology not even equal to his 
politics, when fairly reminded that an un- 
just war sometimes brings retribution with 
it, he says in effect, ‘‘ We will make our 
peace with Providence by entering into this 
civil war in succession to our original war 
in China.”’ Now, I warn him that this 


interference for the settlement of affairs in 
China, and the restoration of law and or- 
der there, will be an Herculean task. But 
the upshot of the noble Viscount’s speech 
is that everything is right. He sometimes 
sneers at the Pope, and I do not mean to 


say that the Pope is infallible. But who 
ever heard the noble Viscount admit that 
he ever made the least mistake? So he 
is now quite satisfied with both the first 
and the second wars in China, in which I 
suppose he has the assent of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who sit beside him ; and 
he looks forward with joy to the prospect 
still before us. With all deference, how- 
ever, to the noble Viscount, he has not 
answered the the temperate argument of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale. ‘ If,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ we did make war in China unjustly, 
we will now interfere there in order to re- 
medy the mischief which that war ere- 
ated.’’ That is a policy pregnant with 
danger, and one which, I venture to think, 
will never meet with the approbation of 
the House. 

Mr. WHITE in reply said, he feared 
that, in establishing an embassy at Pekin, 
along with the French and Russian embas- 
sies, the noble Lord had made the Chinese 
capital another Constantinople, with all its 
petty diplomatic intrigues and jealousies. 
Neither the noble Lord nor the hon. Under 
Secretary had touched the real question, 
which was, who should pay for the inter- 
vention now determined on. He had no 
sympathy with the Taepings, but he had 
an earnest sympathy with the taxpayers 
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of this country, who would, no doubt, be 
called upon to defray the cost of the 
gigantic scheme of interference which 
had been portrayed that night. English 
officers were engaged in teaching the 
Chinese how to form a regular army and 
to use artillery, and the first endeavour 
of the new force, animated by recollee. 
tions of the past, would probably be to 
expel their teachers from the country, 
The Emperor of China ruled over 
360,000,000 or 400,000,000 people—g 
homogeneous people, because the Tartar 
element was absorbed—speaking one lan. 
guage and inspired by great love of coun. 
try. If such a people learnt the improved 
military arts of Europe, what a part 
might they not play in the destinies 
of the world. The policy of interference 
which the Government were pursuing in 
the affairs of China was a perilous one, 
and no long time would elapse before it 
would be deeply regretted by the people of 
this country. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I cannot vote 
for a Motion which gives directions to the 
Government how they are to act in the 
future with regard to circumstances with 
which we are so imperfectly acquainted. [ 
shall therefore vote against the Motion; 
but before giving that vote I cannot help 
making some remarks upon the policy an- 
nounced to-night by the hon. Under Seere- 
tary, and confirmed by the noble Viscount, 
According to that policy, we are actually 
to take a part, to a great extent, in the civil 
war which is going on in China ; we are 
endeavour to restore law and order in that 
great country ; we are to give it our sym- 
pathy, our advice, our assistance —our 
sympathy with the views of the Emperor, 
our advice upon the state of the Chinese 
finances, our aid in collecting the revenue 
for the Imperial Government—and we are 
also to help the Imperial forces at the 
sixteen treaty ports where now we are at 
liberty to trade. If that be so, you are 
involving yourselyes—lI will not say in war, 
for war against the Government of China it 
would not be—but in hostilities of the worst 
description, for you will be absolutely liable 
to take part in the civil war now raging in 
China. The noble Viscount says, and says 
truly, that until the finances of a country 
are put into a healthy state, no Govern- 
ment can carry on its intercourse with 
other countries, because the very dilapi- 
dated state of these finances prevents trade 
and commerce from being so carried on. 
But I beg the noble Viscount to consider, 
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that although we may not be engaged in 
war with China, yet if we increase our 
forees there, and undertake any military 
and naval operations, while endeavouring 
to assist the finances of China, we shall 
ut our own in great jeopardy. It is to 
guard myself against any supposition that 
| would support the kind of policy an- 
nounced to-night from the Treasury Bench, 
that I wish to state in these very few 
words, that while voting against the Mo- 
tion, I hope I shall not be considered as 
supporting or endorsing, or in any way 
giving countenance to a policy which, I 
think, involves us in very heavy pecuniary 
expenses, as well as in great political em- 
barrassments. 

Mr. LAYARD explained that he had 
not said that the British Government were 
giving advice to the Chinese Government 
in financial matters, or aiding in the col- 
lection of the Chinese revenue. Ail he 
had said was, that English subjects were 
allowed to be employed and paid by the 
Chinese Government in connection with 
financial manners. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I so 
entirely agree with the opinions expressed 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), 
that I cannot, like my right hon. Friend, 
abstain from giving the vote which I in- 
tended to give. The speech of my right 
hon, Friend contained, I think, a just and 
perfect criticism of the statement of the 
hon. Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and I so thoroughly agree with 
my right hon. Friend in the results which 
I think will inevitably follow from this 
untoward policy in China that I feel myself 
compelled to give my vote in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Brighton. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
197: Majority 109. 


KERTCH AND YENIKALE PRIZE MONEY, 
RESOLUTION. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that in rising to 
call attention to the delay in distributing 
the prize money for the capture of Kertch 
and Yenikale, he should not at that late 
hour detain the House by making a long 
statement. The town of Kertch was ecap- 
‘tied upon the Queen’s birthday in 1854, 
with a considerable amount of stores, 
ships, coals, and a steam factory, which, 
by the Act of Parliament of 1854, be- 
came the captors’ property. In 1857 
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steps were taken to obtain payment, and 
in 1858 further correspondence took place. 
In 1859 the attempts were renewed, and 
from that time the Admiralty had been 
endeavouring to induce the Treasury to do 
justice to the soldiers and sailors of the 
expedition. The Queen’s Advocate had 
pronounced in favour of their claims. Be- 
fore 1854 captors were empowered to ap- 
point an agent in London to act for them, 
whose interest it was to secure their money 
and distribute it amongst them, whether, 
if they were sailors, their ship were paid 
off or not. But in that year an Act was 
passed, under which, as was foretold by 
Lord Brougham and others at the time, 
it had become impossible for captors to 
secure their prize money. By that Act 
the Accountant General was appointed to 
act for the captors, and he, being a Go- 
vernment official, was not the best repre- 
sentative of the captors’ interests. It 
happened that the captain of one vessel, 
the Viper, captured a collier, which was 
sold; and in 1860 proceedings were taken 
in the Admiralty Court, which resulted in 
the prize money for the vessel being dis- 
tributed. The reason why the delay took 
place with respect to the rest of the prize 
money was because the Queen’s Advocate 
recommended a grant of money as the 
proferable course, as applications to the 
Court of Admiralty would disclose the 
irregularities that had occurred in some 
quarters. Among the articles captured 
was a steam factory, which had been set 
up at Gibraltar, and which was now in use 
there, but for which the Government had 
not paid a single shilling. Of the stores 
taken a portion was sold at Constantinople 
for £8,000, which was paid to the Trea- 
sury, but the Admiralty had failed to in- 
duce the Treasury to do justice to the 
captors. The end of the correspondence 
was that under the significant date of the 
Ist of April the captors were authorized 
to take their claims into court. Upon 
the 16th of April the Secretary of the 
Treasury wrote— 

“ My Lords felt that they ought not to be called 
upon to undertake the responsibility of deciding 
on the alternative courses (a grant of public money 
or permission to apply to the court) thus pro- 
posed to them. If the Board of Admiralty had 
submitted to them the grant of a specific sum, 
and stated the grounds on which it could in their 
opinion be submitted with propriety to Parlia- 
ment, it would have been the duty of this Board 
to consider and decide upon the proposal ; but it 
is not their duty to decide upon the adoption of 
one of two courses, arising from the proceedings 
for which the Admiralty or its officers are respon- 
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sible, when no case was made out for the adop- 
tion of either. My Lords can only repeat that, 
so far as they are at present advised, there are not, 
in their opinion, sufficient grounds for proposing 
to Parliament a grant of public money to the 
captors of prize at Kertch and Yenikale ; and the 
Queen’s Advocate has stated in his report abun- 
dant reasons for not instituting proceedings, after 
the lapse of so long a period of time, for the con- 
demnation of the prize in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty.” 

That was after the Treasury authorized 
the Admiralty to allow the captors to pro- 
ceed in court. It was then announced to 
the Queen’s Proctor that— 


“Tt has been decided that after so great a Japse 
of time no grant of public money could be recom- 
mended to Parliament ; and further, that on the 
grounds of the capture having been a joint one by 
army and navy, and further complicated by having 
been made in conjunction with the French army 
and navy, Her Majesty’s Government do not con- 
sider it expedient that any steps should be allowed 
to be taken in the High Court of Admiralty to- 
wards obtaining condemnation of these stores.” 


The Act of Parliament pointed out how 
allies should be paid, and how the cases 
of joint expeditions should be met. He 
would put it to the House whether disci- 
pline would be maintained among their 
soldiers and sailors by perpetrating such 
gross breaches of faith? The hon. Gen- 


tleman concluded by moving— 


“That it is inexpedient, in the opinion of this 
House, that judgment should be any longer de- 
layed on the amount of prize money due to Her 
Majesty’s land and sea forces employed in the 
eapture of Kertch and Yenikale on the 24th day 
of May, 1854, as it is calculated to injure the con- 
fidence of the soldiers, seamen, and marines in 
the good faith of Her Majesty’s Government in 
matters of prize.” 


Cotonrt NORTH said, he had great 
satisfaction in seconding the Motion, which 
could have been brought forward by no 
one more appropriately than by the gallant 
Officer who had taken part in the trans- 
tions to which it related. The corre- 
spondence connected with the Kertch prize 
was, he might add, in his opinion, as 
honourable to the Admiralty as it was 
dishonourable to the Treasury, and he 
could hardly believe that he heard rightly 
when he understood the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government to have pro- 
posed in the beginning of the evening 
further delay in the matter. It was a 
somewhat curious fact that the Secretary 
to the Treasury had taken three months 
to answer a letter bearing on the subject, 
to which the Admiralty required that an 
immediate reply should be returned. Such, 
however, was the case, and he felt justified 
in saying that an unmingled feeling of 
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disgust pervaded both the army and the 
navy at the scandalous manner in whieh 
they had been treated with regard to prige 
money. He referred more especially tg 
the soldiers who had served against the 
mutineers in India, who had been present 
at the capture of Delhi. There was notg 
soldier who might not have secured jewels 
and other portable booty enough to make 
his fortune for life ; but the officers, trust. 
ing in the honour of the Government, had 
made the men deliver everything up for 
fair distribution. If faith were not kept 
with their scldiers and sailors in such cases 
it would, he contended, be impossible to 
maintain that discipline which it had 
hitherto been the pride of the English 
officer to uphold among the troops under 
his command. The question was not one 
of party, and he trusted that the interests 
of the two services would be upheld by hon, 
Members on both sides of the House, 
Viscount PALMERSTON : I ean as. 
sure the House that nothing can be further 
from the wish of the Government, or of 
any person responsible for the conduet of 
the affairs of the country, than to interpose 
unnecessary delay in the distribution of that 
prize-money which our gallant soldiers and 
sailors might have earned in their military 
and naval operations. Those, however, who 
are at all acquainted with such matters 
must be aware that there are certain rules 
in accordance with which prize-money is 
distributed, that there are certain vouchers 
and returns required, and that certain 
facts must be established before a just and 
equitable division of it can be made among 
those who may be entitled to a portion of 
it. It is, I may add, no new thing to find 
that a considerable time happens to elapse 
between the date of operations which have 
taken place at a great distance and the 
distribution of the prize money which may 
be awarded in consequence of them. To 
proceed to distribute money so earned 
before we were able to ascertain who the 
persons were who were really entitled to 
it would be to do an injustice to some by 
handing over to others, to their exclusion, 
the share which they had a right to re- 
ceive. That is one of the reasons why 
the Delhi prize money has not as yet taken 
place. That delay is owing to no fault of 
the Government, but is incidental to the 
necessity of procuring returns from distant 
stations. So far as the Resolution of the 
hon. and gallant Officer opposite is ¢on- 
cerned, I can only repeat what I stated in 
the early part of the evening, that the 
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yestion which it involves, as the state- 
ment which he has made amply proves, is 
complicated by a series of Acts of Par- 
jiament, as well as by considerations of a 

| and international character. These 
ints the Government have referred to 
those by whom they are usually guided 
jn such cases ; and until the report of the 
Law Officers of the Crown—which I have 
no doubt we shall receive in a few days— 
is made, the Government will not be in a 
ition to determine the rights of the 
several parties to whom the Motion before 
the House relates. I trust, therefore, hon. 
Members will wait until the Report is re- 
ceived, and not in its absence jump to a 
hasty conclusion in this matter. 

ApminaL WALCOTT: There can be no 
doubt that it is of the very last importance 
to keep implicit faith with our soldiers and 
sailors. At the present moment, we have 
the painful fact broadly presented to us 
that two departments of the Government 
are at issue on the question, whether or not 
grievous injustice has been committed 
with regard to the prize money earned at 
Kertch and Yenikale, in the year 1854. 
A pitiful attempt at economy is made the 
pretence by the Treasury for refusing 
that undeniably just claim advanced under, 
and by virtue of, an Act of Parliament and 
the Queen’s Proclamation, and admitted 
by the Admiralty. The money was earned 
by the capture of guns, corn, coals, and 
timber, at Kertch and Yenikale, and which, 
or a greater part, were actually used in the 
service of the country, avoiding the neces- 
sity of purchases which otherwise must 
have been made. To withhold this just 
remuneration savours of dishonour, for there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, nay, not 
the shadow of a doubt as to the right and 
justice of the claim advanced by the cap- 
tors, and the disingenuous delay in ac- 
knowledging it on the part of the Treasury. 
The value placed on the stores is a sum of 
£120,000, open of course to a fair esti- 
mate upon being duly considered. It is 
most dangerous, I repeat, to act in this 
manner, for it will be certain to produce 
extreme dissatisfaction in the minds of both 
the army and the navy, and lead them to 
mistrust the Government in the future. 
Therefore, I will hope that a strong ex- 
— of opinion on the part of this 

ouse will effect the immediate redress of a 


flagrant act of wrong, which no man could 
more gracefully or pleasantly confer than 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he had never read 
any papers with greater pain and regret than 
those which bore on the question under 
discussion. He should offer no opinion as 
to the department to which blame was 
more particularly attached in the matter, 
but it was impossible to enter into the de- 
tails connected with it without coming to 
the conclusion, that while the existence of 
the right contended for was admitted in the 
correspondence, those to whom the right 
belonged were shuffled out of that to which 
they had a just claim. The persons in- 
terested very fairly said, ‘‘ Either give us 
the money or let us appeal to a court of 
justice, which will decide whether we are 
entitled to it or not ;” but the Crown inter- 
posed and said, ‘‘ We will neither give you 
anything, nor allow you to bring your case 
before a court of justice.” The consequence 
was that six or seven years had been al- 
lowed to elapse without any settlement of 
those claims, and yet the noble Lord op- 
posite did not hesitate to ask for further 
delay. He should certainly support the 
Motion. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that with respect 
to the Delhi prize money, he wished to 
state, that when he had asked why it had 
not been distributed, he had been told that 
it was necessary to wait for Returns. If 
the Returns, however, were necessary, the 
system was a bad one ; for the parties had 
waited for two or three years. Three 
months ago he asked why the staff officers, 
respecting whose claims no Returns were 
necessary, had not been paid, and was 
promised an answer, but no anewer had 
yet been given. The sooner the present 
system was altered the better. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
hon. and gallant Member had not correctly 
stated the object of the Act of 1854. The 
intention of that Act was not to prevent 
navy agents from supporting claims for 
prize money, but to prohibit them from 
accumulating prize money which had been 
awarded, and so putting officers and men 
to great expense before they received their 
own. It gave officers and men the power 
of not appointing agents at all, but of re- 
ceiving their prize money through an officer 
of the Government. Still, however, the 
parties entitled to prize money might ap- 
point an agent if they pleased, and that 
course had actually been followed in the 
present case. He might add that the first 
time the Government heard of this claim 
was in 186]. The Admiralty, who were 
always ready to maintain the rights of 
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their officers and men, had no other course 
to pursue but to refer the matter to the 
Treasury. The whole case was now before 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and he 
hoped the House would wait for the report 
of those functionaries, when the Govern- 
ment would be able to state their intention. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, in refe- 
rence to what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Deedes) with re- 
gard to the Delhi prize money, there was 
a certain sum to be divided among a certain 
number of persons, and it was impossible 
to ascertain any share till the number 
of persons was ascertained. Many of the 
regiments had left India, and some had 
gone to New Zealand, and it was im- 
possible to ascertain the number entitled 
till they received the returns from the 
colonels of the regiments. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not enter into the 
prospective part of the question. The 
principle that the captors of Kertch were 
perfectly entitled to the proceeds of what- 
ever the Court of Admiralty might condemn 
as prize was not contested by the Govern- 
ment. The gallant Admiral opposite (Ad- 
miral Walcott) spoke of their being en- 


titled to the whole property that was taken 


in Kerteh. [Admiral Watcorr: No.] 
That was not the case. It was necessary, 
however, that the Government should be 
advised in particular and distinct terms 
by the Law Officers of the Crown as to the 
course they were to take. After what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
he would make the frank avowal that there 
had been a misapprehension between the 
Treasury and the Admiralty with respect 
to the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 
There were two modes in which effect 
could be given to claims for prize money. 
One was the mode of Parliament grant. 
That mode of proceeding was one which 
it was within the competency of the Ad- 
miralty to recommend, but which it was 
exclusively the duty of the Treasury to 
decile upon. In the present case the 
Treasury had informed the Admiralty that 
in their opinion there were no grounds for 
proposing a grant. The other mode of 
proceeding was through the medium of the 
Court of Admiralty. It was true the 
Queen’s Advocate had stated it as his 
opinion that it would be better to proceed 
by grant than by resort to the Court of 
Admiralty ; but the reasons given for that 
opinion were, if not insufficient, at all events 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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not so valid as to carry convictions to ll 
minds. The matter, at any rate, was not 
one for the Treasury to decide upon, It 
did not belong to the Treasury to gq 
whether parties should or should not be 
permitted to prosecute their claims in the 
Court of Admiralty. That was a question 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Admiralty and of no other de. 
partment of the Government. The Board 
of Admiralty had proceeded as if the Trea. 
sury had had the right to determine whe. 
ther the case should be prosecuted in the 
Court of Admiralty ornot.. The Treasury 
had no such right, and that was a question, 
which, after hearing in full the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, it 
would be the duty of the Board of Ad. 
miralty to decide. The delay which had 
occurred was not attributable to the Go. 
vernment. The impression appeared to 
be that there had been a delay of seven 
years, but for six out of seven of those 
years the subject had not been mentioned 
to the Government at all. It was the duty 
of the parties to bring it before the Govern- 
ment, and in the case of the captain of 
the Viper, which was very properly brought 
by him before the Government immediately 
on his returning to England, there being 
no difficulty or impediment, it was allowed 
at once to go into the Court of Admiralty. 
He regretted that any misapprehension had 
occurred, and he made that statement with 
confidence that the House would receive it 
in the sense in which it was made. With 
reference to the future, if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman meant, by his Resolution 
that ‘‘it is inexpedient that judgment 
should any longer be delayed,” that no 
delay whatever should take place, that the 
Government should have no opportunity of 
advising on the matter, that was obviously 
impracticable ; but if he meant that no 
longer time should be taken than was 
necessary to carry the matter through its 
various stages in a regular and orderly 
manner, there would be no difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned two modes in 
which justice could be done. The first 
was by a vote of money. There was the 
answer from the last letter in the corre- 
spondence— 

“ With reference to former correspondence on 
the subject of the condemnation of stores, &¢., 
captured at Kertch and Yenikale, I am com- 
manded by my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to acquaint you that this question has been 
again under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, and it has been decided that after so 
t a lapse of time no grant of public money 

could be recommended to Parliament.” 

Then, as to the second mode—adjudication 

by the Court of Admiralty—here was the 

answer— 

« And, further, that on the grounds of the cap- 
ture having been a joint one by army and navy, 
and further complicated by having been made in 
conjunction with the French army and navy, Her 

jesty’s Government do not consider it expe- 
dient that any steps should be allowed to be taken 
in the High Court of Admiralty towards obtain- 
ing condemnation of those stores.” 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he just wished to 
call attention to one fact. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Admiralty had said 
that the Treasury was the judge ; and they 
had just heard the decision of the judge. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Upon the 
understanding that the object of this Motion 
is that the question should be referred to a 
competent court of law, I have no objection 
to it. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“That it is inexpedient, in the opinion of this 
House, that judgment should be any longer de- 
layed on the amount of Prize Money due to Her 
Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces employed in the 
capture of Kertch and Yenikale on the 24th day 
of May 1854, as it is calculated to injure the con- 
fidence of the Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, in 
the good faith of Her Majesty’s Government in 
matters of prize,” 

—put, and agreed to. 


BURIALS BILL—[Bitz No. 146.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that owing 
to the late period of the Session, he in- 
tended to withdraw the measure, with the 
view of re-introducing it when Parliament 
met again. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he should re- 
gret to see the Bill introduced again, as 
every clause in it was open to the 
stropgest objection. In remedying the 
smallest possible grievance it would create 
the greatest amount of inconvenience. It 
ought to aim at the removal of a specific 
evil without inflicting a covert injury upon 
the Established Church. 

Order discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 170.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
oo, Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air, 
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Mr. BUTT moved that the House do 
go into Committee on the Bill on this day 
three months. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 

—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
25: Majority 16. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
T wo o'clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 9, 1862. 


Mrinvtes.]— Pusiic Bitts.—1° Statute Labour 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland). 

2° Sale of Beer, &c. ; Savings Banks (Ireland). 

8° Turnpike Trusts Arrangements. 


CLERGY RELIEF BILL—[Bu. No. 132] 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE moved that 
this Bill be read a third time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.”’ 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, the 
measure was most objectionable. It was 
not likely to pass, but that House ought 
not to trust to the other House of Parlia- 
ment to do that which it was its own duty 
to perform. The principle set up by the 
measure was that the House of Commons 
ought to exercise a power never assumed 
by the Pope of Rome in the haughtiest days 
of the Church—namely, to release from 
their vows priests who had, with the utmost 
solemnity and deliberation, devoted them- 
selves to the service of the Church. A 
candidate for holy orders was, after a pro- 
bationary trial, ordained a deacon, and it 
was not until after some years and a further 
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examination that he was ordained a priest. 
He was then solemnly set apart for the 
service of the Church by the imposition of 
hands. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
E. P. Bouverie) who was the author of the 
Bill sought to do away with all the vows 
which the priest thenmade. The practice 
of the Bill was as objectionable as its prin- 
ciple. A person who had been the clergy- 
man of a parish might set himself up in 
the same parish to preach heresy and 
schism, or, if he chose to throw off the 
ecclesiastical character altogether, he might 
appear among his former flock as a layman 
and engage in any lay occupations. The 
Bill was, he thought, most mischievous in 
its character, and he would therefore move 
as an Amendment that it be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
_ word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 

tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months.” 


Mr. LYGON begged to second the 
Amendment. 


Lorp HENLEY said, that he hoped 
the House, having passed the Bill through 
its previous stages, would not refuse its 


assent to the last. The Bill only relieved 
those who dissented from the doctrines of 
the Church of England. These were a 
very small number of the Charch, and 
therefore the Bill went but a very little 
way. He should have been glad had it 
gone further. There were those who, 
having taken orders, found themselves 
unfitted for clerical duties, either those 
of preaching or visiting the poor ; it would 
be better for the Church, as well as for 
such persons, if they were permitted to 
lay down their orders and betake them- 
selves to some other profession in which 
they could be useful. There were those 
who felt from the life led they were un- 
fitted for the Chureh—these, too, ought 
to be allowed to subside into the laity. 
Again, there was th case of persons, as 
younger sons, who took holy orders as a 
means of living—such persons might suc- 
ceed by death of an elder brother or other- 
wise to competence, and might very 
naturally desire to turn their abilities into 
some other useful channel than the Church ; 
and if so, they ought to be allowed to do 
so. It might be said that they might be- 
come magistrates, but many thought that 
the duties of a magistrate were incom- 
patible with those of a clergyman, and 
one Lord Lieutenant objected to appoint 
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clergymen as magistrates. But there 
were other positions of usefulness which 
persons of the description referred to 
might fill with advantage to themselyes 
and the country. There was one claugg 
which he thought open to objection; jt 
was that which provided that the Bish 
should pronounce sentence against them, 
It was very likely that persons who 4 
desired to throw off holy orders would not 
much care about any sentence which the 
Bishop could pronounce, but he objected 
to this power being placed in the hands of 
the Bishop. He also objected to the pro. 
hibition the Bill imposed upon persons go 
denuded of holy orders sitting in that 
House, considering that they should, on 
being restored to the laity, be free to all 
the rights and privileges of laymen, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that he 
regretted that an opposition to the Bill 
should be manifested at that stage. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Lawrence Palk) was not 
present at the second reading, and it was 
rather hard that he should wait until 
the last moment, and then the night before 
the third reading, attempt to steal a march 
upon the Bill by giving notice of a Motion 
for its rejection, He therefore considered 
he had some little right to complain of the 
course taken by the hon. Baronet. Unless 
some measure of the kind were passed, the 
clergy of the Church of England would 
remain the only people in the kingdom 
who were deprived of all liberty of con- 
science. Would any one deny that there 
were clergymen of the Chureh of England 
whose religious convictions had changed 
since their ordination, and who were 
no longer conscientious members of the 
Church? The fact that there were such 
clergymen was as open as the day, and 
upon this fact he took his stand. What was 
such a man to do? He had formed reli- 
gious opinions irreconcilable with his sub- 
scription to the Articles, and he could no 
longer profess an adherence to the standard 
and doctrines of the Church, Was he to 
go on preaching that which he believed to 
be false? Was he to teach heresy from 
the pulpits of the Chureh ? Let the House 
remember the recent case of Mr. Heath. 
He was at the University with that gentle 
man, and might safely declare him to be 
a man of remarkable learning and ability. 
Mr. Heath had formed certain opinions, 
and he taught them from the pulpit of the 
Established Church. He was proceeded 
against in the Bishop’s court for heresy, 
his doctrines were adjudged to be heretical, 
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and he was deprived of his living. What 


was a man in such a position to do, and 
what means of existence were left him? 
The law debarred him from entering any 
profession whatever, and forbade him to 
engage in any lay occupation. In other 
words, the law condemned him to penury 
for the honest utterance of his religious 
opinions. What did this amount to? That 
no clergyman of the Church of England, if 
he had formed opinions inconsistent with 
those of the Church, could avow them 
unless he had independent means. That 
was not a sound principle, so far as the 
Church was concerned, and among its 
collateral evils was the argument which it 
pat into the mouths of the opponents of 
the Church as to the honesty and sincerity 
of the clergy of the Establishment. If 
clergymen were told that they would be 
punished for any avowal of opinions differ- 
ing from the standards and doctrines of 
the Church, an imputation would always 
rest upon the sincerity of those who ad- 
hered to the doctrines of the Chureh. It 
was most important to the interest of the 
Church itself that those who had ceased 
to be conscientious members of her body 
should have an opportunity of escaping 
from the obligations of their ordination 
vows. Instead of this, a clergyman who 
had changed his views might be cast into 
prison, like Mr. Shore, for disobeying the 
monition of the Ecclesiastical Court. If, 
however, he happened to become a Roman 
Catholic, and to assume the priesthood of 
that Church, he was exempt from all penal- 
ties under a special Act of Parliament. 
Parliament, having thus absolved elergy- 
men who became Roman Catholic priests 
from all temporal penalties, was bound to 
extend the same liberty to those who might 
wish to become Protestant Nonconformist 
ministers. This was not a mere theoretical 
question, or sentimental grievance. There 
were numbers of persons who had retired 
from the ministry, and who were prevented 
from obtaining a livelihood in another pro- 
fession. He had presented a petition from 
& young man of ability who had resigned 
valuable living in Liverpool ; and when 
he sought to go to the Bar, was at once 
met by the Benchers with a refusal, be- 
cause he had himself stated to them that he 
was an ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England. He had also received a letter 

a gentleman who said that he had 
entered the Church, had obtained a curacy 
and began reading subjects immediately 
connected with his profession; that he 
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formed opinions which he honestly believed 
inconsistent with those which the ministry 
required, that he had therefore ceased to 
perform any clerical duties, and that he 
wished to go to the Bar, but that he was 
prevented in consequence of the present 
state of the law. Would it be contended 
that that was a proper restriction to impose 
upon a person who was no longer able con- 
seientiously to discharge the duties of a 
minister of the Church of England? Now, 
let the House observe what might happen 
and was not unlikely to happen. The law 
was not always enforced, but it might be 
enforced at any time. There was a case 
which must be familiar to hon. Gentlemen. 
A few years ago Mr. Baptist Noel seceded 
from the ministry of the Church of England 
in consequence of his religious convictions, 
and he had since then been performing the 
duties of a Dissenting clergyman. Now, 
Mr. Baptist Noel might be proceeded 
against at any time and thrown into prison, 
and, let the House remark, not at the in- 
stigation of the Bishop only—for he be- 
lieved no Bishop would be so unwise as to 
attempt to stop Mr. Baptist Noel’s mouth 
in preaching the Gospel and spreading 
morality and religion. Anybody, however, 
might bring him into the ecclesiastical 
court, ‘* promote the office of the Bishop,” 
as it was called—using the Bishop’s name 
whether he liked it or not—and Mr. Bap- 
tist Noel might be thrown into prison un- 
less he was willing to resign his ministry 
and forego officiating as a Dissenting clergy- 
man, which he certainly would not. Were 
the House and the country prepared for 
such a course as that? Did any one be- 
lieve that it would be for the benefit of 
the Church of England, that this should 
be done or, if it were done, that the law 
would be allowed to remain in its present 
state for six months longer? If any per- 
son thought so he was ineapable of forming 
an idea of what public opinion outside the 
walls of Parliament was. The hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Devonshire (Sir 
Lawrence Palk) could not have read the 
Bill. [Sir Lawrence Park said that he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman he 
had read it.] Well, then, he was sorry for 
it, because in that case the hon. Baronet 
was quite incapable of understanding the 
Bill. For what did the Bill propose to 
do? Only this—to exempt from temporal 
penalties persons who had declared their 
inability to discharge conscientiously the 
duties of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. It did not touch the question of 
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their orders. It merely said that the 
temporal authority of the State should no 
longer be had recourse to for the purpose 
of enforcing obligations which they could 
not conscientiously discharge. Would the 
hon. Baronet affirm the contrary opinion ? 
Would he say that temporal penalties 
ought to be inflicted ? Would he say that 
the gentlemen who had petitioned that 
House for relief were to be precluded from 
engaging in any occupation whatever ? 
What was the result of the present state 
of the law? It was that those who had 
means might repudiate the Church, and 
those who had no means must remain 
in the Church, leading a life of hypocrisy, 
and teaching doctrines which they did not 
believe to be true, or else they must be 
thrown on the world with all access to use- 
ful occupation closed against them. He 
submitted with confidence to the House 
that no one in his senses would wish to 
maintain the existing state of the law. It 
was a sense of the reality of the grievance 
which compelled his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford University (Sir W. Heath- 
cote) to move that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. Well, the Bill was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, it was there 
modified in various ways, various safe- 
guards were introduced to insure that the 
declaration of dissent should be made with 
due deliberation, circumspection, and fore- 
thought; and now the hon. Baronet stepped 
in and called upon the House to reject it, 
because he said that the Bill was mischie- 
vous, and that it had no chance in another 
place. How did the hon. Baronet know 
that it had no chance in another place ? 
He (Mr. Bouverie) might set his opinion 
against that of the hon. Baronet and say 
that it had a very good chance. He had 
the public authority of one of the most 
distinguished bishops of the Church upon 
the subject. The words to which he al- 
luded had been quoted by the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stan- 
ley) upon the second reading, and he would 
quote them now for the information of the 
House. When he introduced a similar 
Bill in 1849 the prelate to whom he re- 
ferred wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury as follows :— 

‘TI rejoice to be able to say that your Grace, as 
well as myself, is entirely disposed to favour and 
support any well-considered measure (as the Bill 
now before the House of Commons must be ex- 
pected to be) for relieving any clergyman who, 
after he has been admitted to holy orders in the 
Church, should conceive conscientious scruples 
against a continuance in its communion, So far, 


Mr. E. P. Bouverie 





indeed, from wishing to chain to the service of the 
altar any whose conscience bids them renounce 
that service, the true Churchman would y 

them rather quietly to withdraw than to persist in 
the performance of offices which they can no lo; 
perform without peril to their own souls, an 


serious offence to the souls of others.” . 


Those words came from no less an autho. 
rity than the Bishop of Exeter; and if there 
was any one prelate more than another 
who would have strenuously opposed any 
violent measures for the disruption of the 
Church of England, it washe. Therefore 
he thought he was fairly entitled to assure 
the House that there was no such certainty 
as the hon. Member supposed that the Bill, 
if passed by that House, would be rejected 
in another place. He submitted to the 
House that the case for the Bill was yp. 
answerable in argument ; that it provided 
a remedy for a real grievance, a remed 
which had been well considered by a Select 
Committce, composed of some of the most 
eminent Members of the House, who would 
not adopt any measure injurious to the 
Church of England, and he therefore en. 
treated the House not to reject the Bill, 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that there were 
two ideas underlying the opposition to the 
Bill. One was that a man could control, 
govern, and altogether bind his opinions, 
Well, supposing that at twenty-two years 
of age a man subscribed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles—and they contained some very 
curious opinions—and if he found at 
twenty-seven, upon further inquiry, that 
his notions at twenty-two were incorrect, 
then the opponents of the Bill would say to 
him, ‘‘ You shall not tell the world that 
you have lived and learned. What you 
believed at twenty-two you shall believe at 
seventy, if you live so long.”’ The next 
idea underlying the opposition to the Bill 
was a very curious one, and it was this— 
that there was something in the hands of 
a Bishop which, when he laid them on the 
priest’s head went through him, and gave 
him some peculiar quality, and rendered 
him a different man ever after. To state 
these ideas was quite sufficient to refute 
them. Such notions could not be enter- 
tained for a moment. He was not alluding 
to the Roman Catholic Church ; he was 
merely expressing Protestant ideas in Pro- 
testant language. Well, was there any- 
thing in the hands of the Bishop which so 
affected a man that he was not after the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two to change 
his opinions, and was not to be allowed to 
open his mouth except in defence of the 
Thirty-nine Articles? The right hom 
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Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) was right in 
what he said about the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Lawrence 
Palk) that he could not have read the Bill, 
or, if he had, that he could not understand 
it. It merely said that the man who se- 
coded from the Church should not be fol- 
lowed by the penalties of the law. Now, 
he wanted to know, was there in that House 
auy person so intolerant as to wish to chain 
aman to his post for ever because at the 
age of twenty-two he had subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ? Such an attempt 


could only bring down unspeakable ridicule 
ou the heads of those who made it ; and as 
the world went on, such childish aud ab- 
surd notions would not be allowed to pre- 


1. 
SiR GEORGE GREY said, that when 
the Bill was read a second time, it was 
admitted that considerable hardship was 
suffered under the present state of the law 
by men who had been compelled by their 
conscientious convictions to declare their 
dissent from the doctrines of the Church 
of England. The real state of the case 
had been distinctly put by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie). Those persons 
were liable at present to proceedings in 
the Ecclesiastical Court; and though many 
years had elapsed since any such proceed- 
ings had been taken, the law remained 
unchanged, and he thought that per- 
sous should not be liable to such a 
danger. Besides, clergymen who seceded 
were debarred from having recourse to 
other professions for the maintenance of 
themselves and their families. The only 
questions raised upon the second reading 
were the extent to which the relief should 
go, and the mode in which that relief 
should be administered. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown great 
good sense in abiding by the decisions of 
the Select Committee, although they had 
overruled some of his own opinions. The 
objection that persons guilty of gross im- 
morality and desiring to lead vicious lives 
might make use of the Bill to forward their 
objects had been effectually removed by 
the restrictions which the Select Com- 
mittee had imposed upon the operation of 
the Bill, Under all the circumstances, he 
thought the House would act most injudi- 
ciously, and that they would do a great in- 
justice to those who sought relief, if they 
were to reject the Bill now upon the third 
reading. The question of the indelibility of 
holy orders had been carefully eliminated 
from the Bill. He therefore hoped that 
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the House would confirm the decision to 
which it had come upon the second read- 


ing. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that he 
felt it his duty to oppose the Bill. Its 
practical working would be that some 
clergymen would leave the Church for 
insignificant differences of opinion, whilst 
others, of more conscientious feeling, but 
holding equally diverse views, would feel 
compelled to remain. 


Commutation Bill. 98 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
98: Majority 10. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Third Reading put of for three months. 


CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL. 
[Mr. Newpeeare.] 
[BILL NO. 13.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, Sir, early 
in the Session, the House gave me leave 
to introduce a Bill with a view to the Com- 
mutation of Church Rates. I trust I have 
proved to the House, by the course which 
lL have adopted with respect to this Bill, 
that I am guilty neither of the presumption 
nor of the folly of supposing that 1 can 
foree upon the House any opinions of my 
own. I have always felt that this subject 
is deeply and thoroughly worthy of the 
consideration of the House, and have al- 
ways regretted that proposals for its settle- 
ment should be left in the hands of inde- 
pendent Members. But, Sir, I think the 
House will agree with me, that upon this 
grave question we are not prepared to ac- 
cept the decision of any Government, how- 
ever authoritative, without having a full 
opportunity of expressing our own opinions, 
and deliberating on any solution which may 
be proposed. Feeling this, and knowing 
that many hon. Members opposite have 
during the long course of the agitation of 
this question become deeply committed to 
the Church Rate Abolition Bill, I felt that 
it would be an utterly useless attempt on 
my part to ask for a second reading of 
this Bill until the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
(Sir John Trelawny), had been discussed 
and decided upon. I felt that I could not 
expect hon. Members who had voted for 
that Bill to consider mine, until that Bill 

E 
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had been disposed of. Afterwards, my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Wiltshire 
(Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), desired tuat the 
House should consider certain Resolutions. 
Well, knowing the respect in which that 
right hon. Gentleman is held by every 
Member on this side of the House, and in- 
deed by every Member of the House, I 
felt that it was clearly my duty to post- 
pone the consideration of the Bill now be- 
fore the House, until the Resolutions of 
my right hon. Friend had been duly con- 
sidered. I think, therefore, the House 
must admit that I have suggested this mat- 
ter for their consideration in no spirit of 
presumption, but from a sense of duty, and 
as respectfully as I could, hoping that 
either in the present Session or in the next 
the main principles and object of this Bill 
will meet with a careful consideration. My 
request is, that the House will refer this 
Bill to a Select Committee, because so con- 
scious am I of my own inability—so con- 
scious am I that my position in this House 
cannot give sufficient weight to the details 
of the scheme—that I propose that the 
details should be decided by, and have the 
authority of a Select Committee, whose 
opinion would have such weight with the 


House as might remove doubts and recon- 
cile conflicting opinions. 

With these few preliminary remarks, let 
me now ask the attention of the House to 


the substance of this Bill. It proceeds 
upon no new principle. Ifthe House will 
allow me to glance, in passing, for two or 
three minutes at the history of church 
rates, I think I shall be able to show them 
that church rates originated in a charge 
upon property previously to the Conquest. 
In Saxon times, no other considerable 
amount of property existed in the country 
beyond landed property, or tenements, 
such as is denominated technically the real 
property. The congregations then belong- 
ing to the Church by custom contributed 
in one whole sum that which was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the ministry 
of the Church, for the maintenance of the 
priest, and for the sustentation of the fa- 
bric. Afterwards the right of the priest 
was differently acknowledged; the pro- 
vision for the sustentation of the fabric 
and the services of the Church was sepa- 
rated from the tithe, and was supplied 
from the rates, But still the sum requi- 
site continued to be levied upon the almost 
only property that then existed—real pro- 
perty. In the course of ages large masses 
of other property, the fruit of the industry 
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of the people, were developed. Personal pro. 
perty grew up in all its various phases, ang 
for hundreds of years remained taxable fo 
the purposes of church rate. But, Sir, with 
some trifling exceptions, stock-in-trade hag 
been exempted from rating. Therefore 
we come back to this position—that the 
church rate is practically levied upon the 
same sort of property as that upon which 
it was originally imposed—namely, with 
scarcely an exception, or with an exception 
not worth consideration, it rests solely upon 
land, or upon real property, I know thet 
it has been disputed whether this is nota 
personal tax. But let me put this to the 
House. If a man comes into this city and 
lodges in an hotel for the rest of his ng. 
tural life, he never can be touched by any 
church rate, or other rate. Well, then, 
although in theory, the rate is a tax upon 
the individual, it is so only in respect of 
his oceupancy of some form of real pro. 
perty — land, or tenement, or some de 
scription of hereditament. Therefore the 
church rate, practically, is a charge 
land. Now, Sir, in that fact lies the 
solution—at least, I believe that I see the 
solution—of the great difficulties in which 
this question is involved. Not only has 
personal property accumulated and has 
been exempted, but about one-fourth of 
the population of the country are no 
members of the Church of England ; large 
numbers claim to be considered and treated 
as not members of the Church, and lam 
sorry to say that many feel it a degrm 
dation to pay even a penny towards the 
sustentation of the Established Church, 
The Legislature of this country, in deab 
ing with this question, has no right 
ignore the existence of that wide-spread 
feeling. j 
Sir, my proposal is this—at once to de 
clare all personal liability on account of 
church rates void, and to revert to the 
arrangement originally made for the mali 
tenance of the fabric and the services of the 
Church, by declaring that that portion ofthe 
gross produce of real property, which nevet 
was included in the rent paid to the landlord, 
shall continue to be reserved for the pur 
pose of maintaining the fabric and the 
services of the Church free for the worship 
of all, and also free in this respect, 
the Church is willing to acknowledge 


difference from her creed and discipline of 


those who conscientiously object to het 
organization. I think, when this House 
considers that it is twenty-eight yeam 
since the first serious proposal was 
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by the Government of Lord Grey for the 
solution of this question ; that the records 
of Parliament contain nothing upon this 
subject since that period but the recog- 
nition of grievances and the wrecks of 
abandoned Bills, the record of the impo- 
tence of the Legislature to deal with this 

estion—I think they will not consider 
me impatient or presumptuous, if I am 
anxious that the Legislature, if I am 
anions that the country, should have 
some definite proposal before them for 
the remedy of this grievance, and for the 
amendment of the law. For what is the 
state of the law at present? It is per- 
fectly contradictory. The original state of 
the law was this—that persons in respect 
ofthe property they held or occupied in 
each parish should contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Church ; and the law gave 
the churchwardens the right to levy the 
money, and also imposed upon them the 
duty of expending it in concurrence with 
the vestry. It imposed a duty upon the 
vestry. The function of the vestry was 
not to consider whether the Established 
Church should be maintained in decency 
within the parish for the use of all or not ; 
but the function of the vestry was to ascer- 


tain what sum was necessary for that pur- 
and to decide in what manner that 
sum should be applied for the accomplish- 


ment of this object. Why, Sir, one-half 
the irritation which has attended this ques- 
tion has arisen from the decision in the 
Braintree case, which is totally opposed 
to the original law on which church rates 
have been founded. According to the de- 
cision in the Braintree case, the majority 
of the parishioners can decide whether, so 
far as the legal provision for the sustenta- 
tion of the fabric and the performance of 
the services of the Church is concerned, 
the Church of England shall exist at all 
within the parish. It has always appeared 
to me that the decision was a most la- 
mentable one. 


ings of the Dissenters who are in the} 


minority ina parish, and who consider it 
atyranny when this great question—the 
existence of an Established Church—is left 
to the decision of their neighbours in 
vestry, and is decided against them, and 
attheir expense. It is a question beyond 
the functions or competency of a vestry to 
decide, and feelings of bitter irritation have 

ng up from this. The minority say, 

law declares that we have a voice, and 
by the law we are bound to exercise that 
Yolee in accordance with our opinion, when 
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| voting practically whether the Established 
| Church shall have alocus standi in the parish 
of which we are inhabitants or not. The 
sincerity of these convictions compels them 
to continue the struggle. They would be 
held recreant if they did not oppose the 
church rate in the vestry, since the deci- 
sion of that matter in the vestry has been 
made to comprehend a question, on which 
they have a peculiar opinion, a question 
on which the vestry is not, I submit, at 
all fitted or competent to decide. It is in 
order to remove this, which I believe to 
be the chief cause of the dispute and bit- 
terness on the subject of church rate, that 
I ask the House to consider the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, Can it be said that the 
present state of the law is satisfactory ? 
I think no hon. Member will deny that it 
exists in the condition I have described. 
Why, Sir, eight-and-twenty years ago the 
present Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland under Lord 
Grey’s Government, and one of the most 
copes Members of this House, thus 
spoke on the then existing state of things. 
He was, in 1834, supporting the proposal 
of Lord Althorp, for the settlement of this 
question, and he then said— 


“He was perfectly ready to admit such 
maintenance of an Established Church ought to 
be conducted upon principles and in a manner 
the least irritating and offensive to other parties, 
both as respected the amount and the mode of 
collection. He was equally ready to acknowledge 
that church rates, as they stood, formed to the Dis- 
senters a serious and substantial grievance. To 
afford them real relief from that grievance was 
the object which His Majesty’s Government had 
in view, but his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) objected to the pro- 

sed measure as endangering the security of the 
| Established Church. Now, so far was he from 
| participating in the fears of his hon. Friend re- 
specting the security of the Established Church, 
| it was his full persuasion that no step could 
| be taken better calculated to fortify its true in- 
| terests than the proposed measure of his noble 
Friend. His hon. Friend appeared quite to mis- 
take the temper of the times when he supposed 
| that the people of England were not decidedly 
adverse to church rates in their present form. 
His hon. Friend had said (and he appeared to 
attach considerable importance to the statement) 
that it was only in fifty or sixty parishes that 
anything like successful opposition had been 
offered to the levying of church rates.” [3 Han- 
sard, xxii., 1035.) 


And I beg the attention of the House to 
what follows :— 

“ But his hon. Friend had not stated in how 
many instances opposition had been put down for 
a time in order to be renewed at a future oppor- 
| tunity, should no proposition be brought forward 
| by the Executive, and submitted to Parliament 
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for the relief of Dissenters and all parties upon 
whom that burden might unjustly press. His 
hon. Friend forgot to tell them how many hun- 
dred parishes there were waiting to follow the 
example of those which had successfully resisted, 
should the decision of the Legislature give them 
no hope of relief. [8 Hansard, xxii., 1035.] 
That was the opinion of Mr. Stanley in 
1834, and I appeal to the experience of 
the House whether the foresight evinced 
in that declaration has not becn justified 
by the constantly-renewed disturbance of 
this question ever since that period. Mr. 
Stanley afterwards said— 

“But though he addressed those arguments 
to his hon. Friend, he was by no means prepared 
to go the length of agreeing with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston in not only relieving the Dissenters, 
but in abolishing church rates totally. He was 
not prepared to leave the Church without the 
means of defraying those expenses hitherto sup- 
plied by the rates.” [3 Hansard, xxii., 1036.] 
The Bill which I have snbmitted to the 
House is, to the best of my poor ability 
after years of consideration, intended to 
effect the objects indicated by Mr. Stanley 
in the year 1834. And is the opinion of 
the Earl of Derby of this day different 
from that of Mr. Stanley of 1834? Why, 
Sir, I find in the Report of the Committee 
on Church Rates, appointed three years 
since by the House of Lords, the following 
Resolution was proposed by Lord Derby 
and adopted by the Committee :— 

“‘ That the principle of assessing the owner in- 
stead of the occupier to the church rate is well 
deserving the serious consideration of Parliament 
in any future legislation on the subject.” 

Thus we have the authority of the con- 
cluding Resolution of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, that the object proposed 
by the Bill, which I have had the honour 
of laying before the House, ‘‘is well deserv- 
ing the serious consideration”’ of the Legis- 
lature. Now, Sir, perhaps it may be doubt- 
ed, whether the fact, which I have stated is 
true—namely, that church rate is practi- 
cally a charge upon real property; in 
other words, that the church rate rests 
upon a portion of the gross value of real 
property reserved for the purposes of 
church rate to the use of the parishioners, 
and represents the right of the parishioners 
to that portion of the gross value of the 
land, which is beyond the rent and never 
included in it. Now, it may be said, if 
this were true, it must have appeared in 
the early debates upon this question. And 
so it did appear: for in the discussion of 
1834 I find not only a statement of this 
fact, but the admission of this fact from 
both sides of the House; and it was the 
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potency and cogency of this fact which 
defeated the Bill proposed by Lord Grey's 
Government. I will quote high author. 
ties upon both sides of the House in 

of this assertion. At that time Mr, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey was a very eminent 
Member of this House; and so was the 
late Sir Robert Inglis, whom many of 
us remember, and all who do so, re 
What did Sir Robert Inglis, the Member 
for the University of Oxford, say ?— 


“Tt was precisely and strictly as an element 
of charge upon his property, as he had 
it, that a Dissenter, as well as every other 
man, was called upon to pay his proportion of 
church rates. If the amount had been raiged 
by a poll tax, then the Dissenters might have 
complained of being included in its oper 
tion; but he could not understand how any 
person, upon the principles of honesty as between 
man and man, he having purchased a house or 
land with certain liabilities, calculated in jts 
value, could come forward and claim to be re 
lieved from those liabilities upon the ground of 
holding certain opinions upon points on which 
he had, perhaps, changed his mind since the period 
of making his purchase. He thought those re. 
marks disposed of the question of right and ju. 
tice. He contended that the church rate wasa 
tax upon property, not upon individuals, and that 
the Dissenters acquired their property liable to 
the payment. . . . The church rate amounted to 
about three pence in the pound upon the whole 
landed rental of the kingdom ; and he would ask 
any one whether Dissenters could be su 
to pay more than one-fourth of a farthing on the 
pound upon the rental?” [3 Hansard, xii, 
1026, 1027.] 


That was the opinion of Sir Robert Inglis 
I will now ask the House to consider the 
opinion of a very different man—Mr, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey—an eminent re- 
a prong of the Dissenting interest, 

hat were the objections he took to Lord 


peony plan—that plan being to take 


£250,000 a year from the land tax, and 
to apply it, under the authority of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, in addition to 
£50,000, taken from church property, 
with certain other funds, to the purposes 
of church rates, thenceforth to be abolish- 
ed, as regarded the maintenance of the 
fabric. What was Mr. Harvey’s objet 
tion to the plan? He said— 

“But to come more directly to the plan of the 
noble Lord(Lord Althorp). Stripped of all details, 
what is it? It is a proposition, if not directly # 
tax the people to the extent of £250,000 a year, 
least to take away from the available resource 
of the country a sum of money to that amouth 
. . «. The noble Lord, in his statement of his 
budget, said that he had reserved a surplus 0 
£500,000, wherewith to meet probable continge® 
cies; but now he takes away from this sul 
£250,000, to be deducted from the land tax-8 
tax, be it remembered, which constitutes # 
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of the ways and means of the country as 
certainly as any other item....... Let me 
ask, if you were to extinguish tithe to-morrow, 
and substitute for it a payment of £5,000,000 
annually out of the Consolidated Fund, would not 
this be a clear and direct dealing with the finan- 
ees of the country? By either or both of these 
measures, you will relieve property at the expense 
of the people, and thus be doing that which, on 
former occasions, I have ventured to say we show 
too ready a disposition to do—namely, relieve 
ourselves at the expense of others. It was well 
said by the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, that the church rate was not less a charge 
upon property than tithe. This is no fallacy. 
The ion rate affects property in the same 
manner as any other charge. ‘The other day I 
was called upon to pay £14 for my house in Great 
Street, for the repair and maintenance of 
aneighbouring church. Now, if I were to sell 
my house, would not the purchaser inquire after 
the church rates as well as the parish rates, the 
sewer rates, and all other charges affecting pro- 
rty; and having taken them into considera- 
tion, would not the amount of them influence the 
price?” [8 Hansard, xxii., 1042, 1045.] 
The late Mr. Hume had said— 

“ The noble Lord had told them that the reason 

(of the opposition to church rates) was because 
the Dissenters objected, on principle, to pay for 
the support of the Established Church. But had 
the noble Lord by his plan altered that state of 
things? No; thenoble Lord had merely changed 
the manner in which the payment was to be 
made. It was merely paying the money out of 
one pocket instead of out of the other.” [3 Han- 
sard, xxii., 1020.] 
But that statement was totally overruled 
by Mr. Harvey and Sir H. Inglis ; for they 
both said that the plan of the Government 
could not be admitted, because it was 
equivalent to taking £250,000 out of the 
general taxation of the country and put- 
ting it into the pockets of the owners of 
real property. Sir, I think I have shown 
the House that when I ventured boldly to 
assert that church rate is a charge upon 
real property, I did not make the state- 
ment upon light grounds. 

While looking at the debate of 1834, 
let the House consider the circumstances 
of Parliament at the time. It was two 
years after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
That has been called a revolution. Cer- 
tainly the feeling of the population was 
such, that it brought every Member of this 
House to consider first principles, and to 
commune closely with his neighbours and 
constituents. There was a freedom of 
thought produced, and a freedom of in- 
quiry induced by the circumstances of the 
time, which tested the nature of each 
gtievance ; and although the remedy at 
first proposed might not have been suit- 
able, still the perception of the evil was 
more distinct and the indications of the 





future remedy more apparent than they 
have been in any subsequent ‘iscussion, 
which has taken place since that time. 
For, take the facts as they stand. When 
® grievance exists, an agitation springs 
up, and nothing can prevent persons from 
availing themselves of the popular move- 
ment in the sense of making some little 
political capital for themselves ; organiza- 
tion springs up whether for the mainte- 
nance of some established institution, or 
for its abolition, and parties become inter- 
ested in the continuance of the agitation ; 
and thus the consideration of the original 
grievance becomes clouded by the inter- 
position of personal objects and personal 
considerations, and matters are introduced 
totally alien to the functions of those, 
whose duty it is by legislation to provide 
for the removal of every real and well- 
proved grievance which may press upon 
any portion of the people. Have we, Sir, 
since 1834 been without authoritative de- 
clarations on this subject? In 1843 the 
Poor Law Commissioners, in their Report, 
state distinctly that rates in their average 
amount are a charge upon real property ; 
and they state that it is the non-recogni- 
tion of this fact that has led to one-half 
the difficulties in the assessment for tho 
rating and the disposal of the rates. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, whose sense of 
the present condition of church rates was 
so keen, that together with the whole 
tory party he voted for the introduction 
of the Bill proposed in 1834, by Lord 
Grey’s Government, subsequently declared 
church rates to be a charge upon real pro- 
perty. I think, Sir, Ineed not cite further 
authorities. Nothing can be more clear 
than the demonstration given in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Coode, the real author of the 
Irish Poor Law, that rates, in their average 
amount, are a charge upon real property. 
And this House has recognised the fact, 
for on the assessment under the Irish Poor 
Law, one-half the burden is imposed directly 
upon the land. That being a case where no 
poor rate existed previously—for formerly 
there was not in Ireland, as there has always 
been in England, a portion of the gross 
value of the property reserved for mainte- 
nance of the poor. 

Sir, I will not trouble the House with 
any further documents, but will, with the 
permission of the House, proceed to con- 
sider the changes which it is quite ob- 
vious are necessary in the law of church 
rates. I desire that a substitute for church 
rates should be recognised and reserved 
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to the use of the parishioners for the 
maintenance of their church. I admit, 
that when an intended occupant proposes 
to take either land or a house, the deduc- 
tion which he makes is based upon an 
average, and that therefore, if at any 
period a new rate is imposed, or an old 
rate is suddenly increased in amount, the 
amount of the new rate, or the increase of 
the old rate, defeats the calculation, and 
imposes a charge upon the occupant per- 
sonally. Well, Sir, that is a consideration 
which induces economy in every vestry and 
in every Board of Poor Law guardians, 
because the occupant, if he sanctions an 
expenditure above the average amount of 
the rate, for which he has made a deduc- 
tion from the rent, will have to pay the 
excess himself. In considering the pro- 
priety of establishing a charge directly upon 
real property, it is obvious thet it would be 
most unjust to allow occupants, who would 
cease to pay one penny of it under any 
circumstances, to assess the amount. They 
would have no economical interest ; and 
therefore, seeing that the amount of the 
gross value of real property, which I wish 
to preserve to the use of the parishioners 
for the purposes of church rates, has been 
calculated at an average by every occupier, 
I would take an average. And what 
average ought I to take? I tried to take 
an average of the church rates of each 
parish during a certain period. But I 
found that would be a most difficult test, 
because in a parish where there is a new 
church, very likely there may not have 
been a church rate including any con- 
siderable amount for repairs for twenty 
years. I could not take that as a test ; nor 
could I take an average except by some 
estimate (always uncertain) in the case of 
® parish where the church has been di- 
lapidated and has recently been restored, 
and may have caused a large expenditure. 
That would tend to raise the average in a 
most unfair manner. What I propose, 
therefore, to take is the average amount 
of church rates upon the property liable 
to church rates in England and Wales, 
during a period of twenty years. I have 
made the calculation, but I am sure the 
House will not desire me at present to go 
into the figures. I will therefore merely 
state that the average amount of church 
rates is twopence in the pound ; and two- 
pt in the pound I would reserve out of 
he value of real property liable to church 


rates to the use of the parishioners for the 


purposes of church rate. These are some 
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of the considerations upon which I hay 
based my plan. It has been admitted jg 
the Resolutions submitted to the House } 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Wil. 
shire, that the action of the Ecclesiastigg) 
Courts is either so lax or so expensive that 
it stands condemned. Resides, accordj 
to the evidence of Dr. Lushington, the 
assessments for church rates will not bear 
investigation, and that learned and te 
spectable judge recommends, in his eyj- 
dence before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, the removal of all trials relating 
to church rates from the Ecclesiastiegl 
Courts. Mr. Foster, the chairman of the 
Liberation Society, showed the ineon. 
venience and irritating nature of the law 
under the present system of assessment 
and trial; and Mr. Gladding, an Indepen. 
dent, recommends the recovery of church 
rates before the justices, and the abolition 
of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

Perhaps the House will now allow me to 
recapitulate the principal objects of the 
Bill. The first principle of the Bill is to 
abolish all personal liability in respect of 
church rate. That is the largest advanee, 
the widest concession, that has been pro- 
posed on the part of churchmen, in order 
to meet the objections that have been 
raised, with a view to the settlement of 
this question. The second object is to ae- 
knowledge the right of the parishioners to 
the portion of the gross value of real pre 
perty in each parish, which, being beyond 
the rent paid to the landlord, has always 
been reserved for church rate. The thirl 
object is to exempt from the charge 
real property, thus reserved to the used 
parishioners elsewhere, all parishes in 
whieh no church rate has been levied for 
(say) seven years. The fourth object is 
to give to two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
such parishes power to claim, that this 
emption shall be cancelled and cease. The 
fifth is to provide for the eventual com 
mutation of the charge thus substituted for 
church rate, into an endowment for each 
parish, the proceeds of which shall be ap 
plicable to purposes of church rate; o 
the creation of which endowment the 
charge substituted for church rate shall 
cease. Now, Sir, if the House consents 
that these principles of this Bill shall be 
submitted to a Select Committee, they wil 
consider these proposals in detail, 
make such recommendations to the House 
as may appear in their judgment to be 
most desirable, I may be told that in this 
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case legislation will be impossible until 
pext year. I admit that it would be im- 
possible. But what I respectfully ask the 
House to do is this, to prove that it is 
ready to deal practically with the grievance, 
and yet so to deal with it as not to despoil 
the parishioners, throughout England and 
Wales, of their right to a property which 
they havo always possessed. That, Sir, 
is what I ask the House to do. I will 
not enter into the question of the ma- 
chinery of the Bill, I know that it is im- 

ect. Some clauses have been sug- 
gested to me which are essential: these 
may be considered in the Committee. 
But I do ask this House to prove, by 
considering this practical scheme, by 
testing whether it deserves the recom- 
wendation and the authority of a Select 
Committee, that the House will not allow 
another year to pass without a practical 
attempt to deal with this long-experienced 
grievance, In recognising the fact that 
the church rate is a charge upon property, 
there are two objects which must not be 
lost sight of. The first is to preserve the 
functions of the vestries for the disposal of 
the means reserved to the parishioners for 
the purposes of church rate, but without 
investing them with an uncontrolled and 
irresponsible power of taxing the landlords. 
The second is, not to place the landlords 
in possession of the churches, while pre- 
venting their pocketing that portion of 
the value of real property which never be- 
longed to them. To allow a single landlord, 
where there may be but one in a parish, 
to take possession of the parish church, 
when he may be non-resident or not a 
member of the Church of England, would 
be absurd ; to allow him to manage it ac- 
cording to his own fancy, if resident, would 
be unsafe. What can be safely cone ia, 
having secured to the parishioners their 
ancient right in the value of property, to 
fix the amount in accordance, as nearly as 
may be, with the average amount it has re- 
presented, and then to leave to the vestries 
their original, legitimate, and appropriate 
funetions—namely, the disposal of the fund 
thus re-established for the purposes of 
church rate for the benefit of the parish- 
ioners generally. 

I feel, Sir, that I have trespassed too 
long on the attention of the House. My 
scheme is based on this understanding— 
that speaking of the great majority of this 
House, I believe few Members wish to 
disturb the Established Chureh. I believe 
they are but few who wish to break down 
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the great Christian organization which has 
been handed down to us, I may say, from 
apostolic times ; I believe that hon. Mem- 
bers generally respect the Church of Eng- 
land as the purest branch of the Church 
Catholic. It is in accordance with the 
long-established organization of the Ca- 
tholic Church, that the provision for the 
services and for the maintenance of the 
fabric in which the congregations worship 
should not be left to chance—should not 
be left to the various and varying circum- 
stances, inclinations, or conveniences of a 
small local population, as these may chance 
from time to time, but that a national 
provision should be preserved, not for the 
rich, but for the benefit of the poor. The 
Legislature of this country, as of all civil- 
ized States, has recognised the great fact, 
of which the whole history of mankind 
proves the existence, that religion is a ne- 
eessity of man. There scarcely is an in- 
stance of a people so barbarous, so idiotic, 
as not to have recognised this craving for 
religion. That craving is the primary 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. It 
is a recognition of a future state, which is 
inherent in man’s nature; it is not of 
earth, earthy, but proves the composite 
nature of man as an immortal being. Sir, 
the Legislature of this country will never, 
I trust, be tempted to ignore the fact, that 
religion is a necessity of man ; and if it is 
80, shall we in this wealthy country con- 
sider it prudent or politic, to leave the 
poorer classes, the great producers of its 
wealth, witnesses of our luxury, but so far 
as this great necessity is concerned, them- 
selyes unprovided, destitute of spiritual 
provision? Look to the history of this 
country, and you will find that the Church, 
whether in its primitive form before the 
Norman Conquest, whether in its Papal 
form during the Medieval period, whetlier 
in its present form since the Reformation, 
has ever been the prime element for se- 
curing the freedom and happiness of the 
community, Sir, it is with the view to re- 
establishing some secure provision for the 
maintenance of the fabrics and services of 
the Church, and at the same time to re- 
moving the present liability, which has for 
80 many ng been considered a grievance, 
that I ask the House and the Government 
to allow this Bill to be read a second time, 
hoping that the House will liave the good- 
ness to appoint a Select Committee to 
decide upon the machinery and the details 
by which these objects may be eventually 
carried into effect by law, after a due con- 
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sideration of all tho circumstances of the 
case. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. Atdenman SIDNEY said, that he 
conceived that there were errors in the 
measure of such a fatal character that it 
became the duty of the House to reject the 
Motion for the second reading. He doubted 
very much whether half the inhabitants of 
the country were not exempted from the 
payment of church rates, and must say 
that in his opinion it was not a sound 
mode of legislation to continue, as was pro- 
posed, the tax on one portion of property 
and one class of persons to the exclusion 
of others. The machinery, he might add, 
which was provided to carry the Bill into 
effect, appeared to him to be highly objec- 
tionable, and for those reasons he should 
move that it be read a second time that 
day three months, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HEYGATE begged to express a 
hope that his hon, Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
would, in the interest of the cause which 
he advocated, withdraw his Bill with the 
view of moving for a Select Committee 
early next Session to consider the principle 
which it involved. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Bill 
made an important change in the law with 
regard to church rates. The Bill recog- 
nised parishes in which there had been no 
church rate for seven years, and provided 
that those parishes should be exempt from 
the rate. He thought, that if anything 
were done short of abolishing church rates 
altogether, it was essential to recognise by 
law the exemption from church rates of 
parishes where practically there had been 
no church rate for a long period. Then 
the Bill went on to provide that in other 
parishes, in place of church rates there 
should be a perpetual fixed charge of 2d. 
in the pound. He was not going to dis- 
cuss these proposed changes, but he men- 
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tioned them to show the importance of 
them. He trusted that the hon. Member | 
would consent to let the Bill stand over | 


until next Session. It was quite impos- | 


Mr. Newdegate 
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sible during the short time remaining of 
the present Session that a Select Com. 
mittee could take these matters into eon. 
sideration. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to thank 
the House for the attention with which 
they had listened to his statement, and 
hoped that they would allow him to ro 
print his Bill, with such Amendments ag 
would render it more in accordance with 
the suggestions of hon. Members for whose 
opinions he entertained the highest re- 
spect. He should, therefore, ask leave 
to withdraw the Bill for the present, 
with a view of having it presented in an 
amended form in the next Session of 
Parliament. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
dranbn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS BILL, 
[BILL NO. 140.] SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading Read. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, and ob- 
served that the Act 4 Geo. IV., which re. 
gulated the treatment of Roman Catholic 
prisoners, drew a distinction between them 
and those prisoners who happened to be- 
long to the Church of England. That 
distinction pressed very severely on the 
former, and that the House might see that 
the grievance which he sought to obviate 
by means of the Bill was not one of » 
merely theoretical character, he would take 
the liberty of quoting from Returns which 
had been laid on the table, and which gave 
the denominations to which those confined 
in the various gaols throughout England and 
Wales belonged. Turning to page four of 
the Return he found that in Brixton prison 
the number of convicts belonging to the 
Church of England was 350; to the 
Church of Rome, 234; while the Dissen- 
ters were 11, the Wesleyans 11; there 
being five prisoners with no religion, four 
Baptists, and three members of the Church 
of Scotland. Taking tho next six county 
prisons in succession, he found that in 
the first, the Lancaster county gaol, there 
were 52 prisoners who were members of 
the Chureh of England, 30 Roman Catho- 
lies, 4 Wesleyan Methodists, and one ot 
two belonging to other Dissenting bodies; 
while in the borough gaol of Kirkdale 
there were 304 Protestants, 141 Roman 
Catholics, and 8 Dissenters, Next came the 
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pouse of correction, Preston, in which there 
were 210 Protestants, and 77 Roman Ca- 
tholics ; the numbers in the New Bailey pri- 
gon, Salford, being 244 Protestants, and 
147 Roman Catholics; in the borough 

ol, Liverpool, 361 Protestants, and 485 
Roman Catholics; and in the city gaol, 
Manchester, 293 Protestants, and 207 
Roman Catholics, besides a few who were 
members in each instance of Dissenting bo- 
dies. It appeared, moreover, from the same 
Return, that in the house of correction, 
Westminster, the number of prisoners of 
the Church of England persuasion was 
341, while the Roman Catholics numbered 
183. Having mentioned these facts, he 
had, he thought, said sufficient to show 
that the grievance for which he desired to 
provide a remedy was one of a practical 
character. The Return from which he 
had already quoted, however, enabled him 
to tell the House the number of prisoners 
of each denomination who had been visited 
by a minister of their own Church, and he 
found that in the borough gaol of Liver- 
pool only 36 out of 485 Roman Catholics 
had been so visited during the previous 
three months; while in the city gaol, 
Manchester, which contained 207 Roman 
Catholic prisoners, the number who had 
received in the same time the visits of a 
Roman Catholic clergyman amounted only 
to three. It appeared also, that although 
in the Carlow county gaol there were no 
prisoners belonging to the Established 
Church, and no Presbyterians, yet there 
was attached to the gaol a Protestant 
chaplain, who received £30 per annum ; 
while in connection with the Galway town 
gaol a similar state of things prevailed. 
The sum total, he might add, of the pri- 
soners in England and Wales who were 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
amounted, he found, to 14 per cent. Now 
it was true that the law provided that every 
prisoner might, on making a special re- 
quest to that effect, receive the visits of a 
clergyman of his own persuasion ; but it 
did not allow a Roman Catholic priest, who 
might attend a gaol at the special request 
of onc of the inmates, to assemble together 
two or more of the prisoners for the pur- 
pose of giving them religious instruction, 
sothat in the case of 136 Roman Catholics 
who had received the visits of a priest in 
Liverpool, spiritual aid was obliged to be 
administered to each separately. Now, 
the Bill which he had the honour to sub- 
mit to the House, and which sought to 
make it lawful that a number of prisoners 
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might be assembled together under these 
cireumstances, he believed, met so far 
with the unanimous approval of the visit- 
ing justices, as well as of the prison autho- 
rities, as was demonstrated by correspon- 
dence on the subject which he held in his 
hand. The portion of his Bill, therefore, 
which bore upon that point, had the sanc- 
tion of those to whose views hon. Members 
would be disposed to attach considerable 
weight. He found that in some gaolse— 
for example, in the Stafford county gaol — 
the severity of the law was mitigated, and 
that a Roman Catholic priest was allowed to 
visit the 94 members of that persuasion who 
were prisoners there when he felt disposed. 
Now, what he sought to effect was that that 
privilege which was granted by the visit- 
ing justices in some instances in violation 
of the law, should obtain legislative sanc- 
tion, and that they should thus be enabled 
to do without difficulty that which they 
were anxious to accomplish. He might 
add that he was prepared to strike out the 
first clause, which related to the keeping 
of a register, if it was objected to. The 
second clause, in which provision was made 
that the visiting justices should appoint a 
Roman Catholic chaplain in case there were 
a certain number of prisoners in the gaol, 
he proposed should operate so far only 
as to secure such an appointment being 
made in those instances in which it was 
really called for ; as for example, when the 
number of such persons amounted to 
twelve or twenty. Neither was it his in- 
tention to insist that the clergyman ap- 
pointed by the visiting justices should ne- 
cessarily be one nominated by the bishop 
of the district in which the appointment 
was made. The Bill did not contain a 
clause providing that a salary should be 
given to the Roman Catholic chaplain, 
while, at the same time, he thought it 
would be but right that those who per- 
formed the duties of that office should re- 
ceive some remuneration for their services, 
and that view he should be prepared to 
support in Committee. So far as the 
principle of the Bill was concerned, he 
had, he might add, the support of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who, when Home Secretary in 
1853, had said— 


“The Catholic prisoner ought to be equally 
sure of receiving religious instruction from a 
clergyman of his own creed, and equally sure 
that the testimony with regard to his conduct 
in prison, so far as his conduct depended on 
his religious instruction, should be given by 
an instructor of his own religion, and not 
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be dependent upon the opinion of one who 
was hostile to his creed.” [3 Hansard, cxxix., 
1569.] 


Again, on the 29th of April in the present 
year the noble Lord said— 


‘The only principle which he could see in- 
volved in the Vote was the principle of justice ; 
for he had always felt that it was most unjust 
that persons who were by the law placed in seclu- 
sion should be deprived of the spiritual attendance 
of ministers of their own faith, When a person 
was at large, he might go to his own church; 
they were not then bound to supply his spiritual 
wants; but when they confined him within 
four walls, they were bound, not only in justice, 
but as a matter of public expediency, to give to 
the Roman Catholic the benefit of religious in- 
struction and the same chance of reformation 
which they gave to the Protestant.” [8 Hansard, 
elxvi., 1089.] 


He felt confident, that if hon. Members 
would look into the subject, they would 
agree with the noble Lord in the principle 
he had laid down, That principle had 
already been carried into effect in the 
prisons in Ireland, and in the wilitary 
and convict prisons in this country. The 
House had recently given a Vote for Ro- 
man Catholic Chaplains, which was going 
further than he proposed to go ou the pre- 
sent occasion, and he believed the Home 
Secretary was now engaged in framing re- 
gulations for convict prisons which would 
answer all the purposes of his Bill. He 
appealed to the House on behalf of a poor 
and criminal class, to whose criminality 
the law added suffering beyond the de- 
mands of justice. He hoped his appeal 
would not be made in vain. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. WHALLEY said, that the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Hennessy) had 
not accounted for the singular fact that 
only a small number of those prisoners 
who were registered as Roman Catholics 
desired the ministration of their priests. 
It would appear that no sooner did Roman 
Catholies get the walls of a prison placed 
between them and their priests than they 
seemed to be actuated by a wish to avail 
themselves of the services of Protestant 
chaplains and Scripture readers. The 
Returns cited by the hon. and learned 
Member showed that only a very few 
Roman Catholic prisoners desired to be 
visited by their priests, and he therefore 
asked the House not to force an unfortu- 
hate class of persons to receive what he 


Mr. Hennessy 
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supposed he must call religious instruction 
against their will. Such a species of legis. 
lation would be contrary to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. He believed 
that this Bill was not a Bill on behalf of 
Roman Catholic prisoners, but a Bill op 
behalf of Roman Catholic priests ; and ag 
such it dealt, not with a religious, but with 
an ecclesiastical question. The priests 
desired to keep Roman Catholic prisoners 
under their subjection, but he trusted the 
House would do nothing to aid them in the 
accomplishment of that object. All at. 
tempts to conciliate, under the name of 
toleration, not the Roman Catholic people, 
but the Roman Catholic priests, had en- 
tirely failed, and had led only to increased 
demands. He had in his possession a 
statement by a military officer that such 
had been the encouragement given to 
priests in the army that in case of any 
question involving Roman Catholie feeling, 
not he and his brother officers, but the 


priests, would have the control of our sol. . 


diers. When the system of conciliation be- 
gan, the Irish constabulary cost £440,000a 
year ; it now cost something like £780,000, 
He defied any hon. Gentleman to show 
that further attempts should be made, by 
grants or otherwise, to conciliate that great 
intellectual organization which, under the 
pretence of religion, endeavoured to govern 
the policy of this country. The second 
clause of the present Bill proposed to allow 
the Roman Catholic bishops to appoint 
Roman Catholic chaplains. According to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops were not recognised in this 
country, and hence the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member could not be 
entertained for a moment. The Romav 
Catholic Church was represented by two 
sets of men, holding two sets of principles. 
One class, to whom he did not object, went 
forth as religious teachers ; the other con- 
sisted of members of that great intellectual 
organization to which he had just referred, 
and were retained in the service of the 
Chureh solely on account of their ability 
to combine and operate for political pur- 
oses. If the Bill were carried as it 
stood, the Roman Catholic bishops might 
appoint as chaplains persons belonging 
to this order—men who had no rer 
gion. The preamble of the Bill was 
a direct and deliberate insult to the 
constitution of this country. It set forth 
the strange doctrine that the religious and 
moral instruction given in prisons should 
be based upon and be in conformity with 
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the religious convictions of the prisoners. | ‘‘ sailed far too near the wind to be plea- 
The religious convictions of prisoners might | sant.’’ Our own chaplains were appointed 
be of the most varied description. There | by the visiting justices, and the Bishops of 
were persons who deemed it part of their|the Established Church had no more to 
religion to commit murder, and he wished | do with them than he had; indeed, not so 
to know whether, if Thugs were to be found | much, beeause he happened to be a visiting 
jn our prisons, we were to be obliged to| justice. The hon. Member for Peter- 
instruct them according to their religious | borough (Mr. Whalley) had used a most 
gonvietions. The Mormons were in favour | extraordinary argument—namely, that no 
of a plurality of wives. Were we to aid in | case had been made out by the author of 
the propagation of that doctrine, if not) the Bill, because the great bulk of Roman 
actually to allow Mormon prisoners the | Catholic prisoners did not want to see a 
society of their wives? He contended, in| priest. Certainly, a thief was not the 
short, that the preamble of the Bill, while | most likely man to desire to be reformed, 
ignoring that simple standard of Chris-|and the hon. Member might as well have 
tianity, the Bible, proclaimed to the coun. | said that criminals did not wish to be im- 
try that religious truth was a matter of no / prisoned for their misdeeds. But our ob- 
consequence at all. | jeet was to reform as well as to punish ; and 
if the prisoners in our gaols were allowed 
to refuse the visits of clergymen, and to 
shut themselves up with their own evil 
thoughts, the odds were that, instead of 
reforming them, we should return them to 
Mr. HENLEY said, that he entirely | society more hardened then before. It had 
disagreed with almost every word that had | occurred to him that the best way of deal- 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had | ing with the matter, so as to steer clear of 
just sat down. The question before the | all the difficulties which beset it in an ee- 
House, which was one of undoubted diffi- | clesiastical point of view, would be to give 
culty, had been brought forward in so able | the visiting justices power under an Act 
and temperate a manner, and with so many | of Parliament, in cases were necessity ex- 
and such strong arguments, that he was | isted, to provide and pay for the religious 
anxious to state at once why he was unable | instruction of all prisoners not belonging to 
to assent to the Bill. He admitted that | the Established Church, whether Roman 
agrievance had not only been stated, but | Catholics or Protestant Dissenters. He 
clearly shown to exist, and he thought a | advised the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
remedy ought to be provided ; but he had | withdraw his Bill, and to leave the matter 
told the hon. and learned Member privately | in the hands of the Government. 
that the provisions of his Bill were very; Sim GEORGE GREY begged to ex- 
objectionable, and that on that account it | press his entire concurrence in the general 
would be impossible for him to vote for the | opinions stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
seeond reading. At the same time, con-|man (Mr. Henley). Those opinions were 
sidering that there were in this country | not now put before the House for the first 
eight prisons in which there were above | time. In fact, the right hon. Gentleman had 
100 Roman Catholic prisoners, while in| substantially repeated to-day the statement 
many others the number ranged above 50, | which hie himself addressed to the House 
he thought it was clear that something | on a recent occasion, when he induced the 
should be done. He submitted that a| House to grant a sum of money to bo 
remedy should be found by the Government, | placed at the disposal of the Government 
who ought to consider the whole question, | to enable them to provide for the atiend- 
and bring forward upon their own responsi-| ance of Roman Catholic priests in convict 
bility a measure which, while steering clear | prisons. He based that proposal on the 
of the many difficulties that surrounded the | large number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
subject, would do substantial justice to the | confined in convict prisotis, on the absence 
Roman Catholie portion of the community. | of any provision for their religious instruc- 
The clanse in the present Bill which gave | tion, and on the practical result in the cases 
the nomination of Rotman Catholic chap-| of Dartmoor and Portland—namely, that 
lains to the Roman Catholic bishops was | the attendance of the priests, who lived at 
peculiarly objectionable. He did not say |a distance, was most irregular. He was 
that it actually amounted to a violation of happy to say that arrangements were now 
the Eoclesiastieal Titles Act, but it, in progress by which that grievance would 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tio to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months.” 
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be removed in convict prisons. It had 
been truly said that this subject was at- 
tended with great difficulty, and, with an 
anxious desire to remove what he admitted 
to be a practical grievance, he regretted 
to say that the provisions of the present 
Bill were such as would render him unable 
to vote for the second reading. There was 
a distinction, which had not been adverted 
to, between the convict prisons and the 
county and borough prisons. There was 
® power to appoint chaplains to convict 
prisons, but their duties were not strictly 
defined by law. In the borough and coun- 
ty prisons the duties of the chaplain were 
very accurately defined ; one of those du- 
ties being that the chaplain should visit 
every prisoner, whether Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic ; and if the prisoners were 
under separate punishment, the chaplain 
was obliged to visit them daily. Every 
Roman Catholic prisoner might, at his 
own special request, see a priest; and if 
one was within reach, no doubt a priest 
would be found willing to attend, and the 
law gave to that priest a right to attend 
that prisoner. But it was impossible to 
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look at the return on the table without see- 
ing, that although such was the provision 
of the law, it had very little practical ope- 


ration. In Liverpool gaol, for instance, there 
were above 500 Roman Catholic prisoners, 
but only between thirty and forty had 
requested tosee a priest. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) said they should exclude priests 
from aceess to Roman Catholic prisoners, 
because they would inculcate error, and 
that only truth should be inculeated. But 
the law did not go to that length. It ex- 
pressly authorized the attendance of Roman 
Catholic priests where a prisoner desired it. 
That doctrine was not held with regard to 
the army, and the cases, to a certain extent, 
were analogous. Both in the army and in 
military prisons ample provision was made 
for the religious instruction of Roman Ca- 
tholics. The principle, he thought, should 
be adopted in regard to gaols generally. 
In a matter of so much difficulty he was 
unwilling to pledge himself to a Bill on the 
subject. He felt, however, that it was 
one which deserved the consideration of 
the Government. He had given a good 
deal of consideration to it, and he trusted 
he might be able to submit some measure 
founded on the principle stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley)—namely, giving 
power to justices to secure the attendance 
Sir George Grey 
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of ministers of other persuasions than the 
Established Church—not confining the re. 
lief to the Roman Catholics—and, accord. 
ing to the circumstances of each case, to 
do what was now done in convict prisons ; 
not compelling the attendance of persong 
of any denomination on the minister of 
that denomination but giving them the 
fullest opportunity of doing so. With re. 
gard to the provisions of this Bill, he must 
say that they were open to very serious 
objection. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man was ready to make extensive altera. 
tions, but he was still unprepared to aseent 
to the second reading. In the case of 
convict prisons, chaplains were appointed 
by the Secretary of State, and in county 
and borough prisons by justices. Not 
only had they the power of appointment, 
but of removal, in the case of chaplains as 
of all other prison officers. It was essen- 
tial to the proper exercise of their respon- 
sibility that the law should not take away 
from them that authority. Under this 
Bill, however, the Roman Catholic bishop 
was to have the power of appointment. It 
was true a clergyman of the Established 
Church could not officiate legally within 
any diocese without the licence of his 
Bishop ; but the Bishop was not able to 
nominate, nor could he remove except by 
withdrawing his licence. He had no power 
to interfere with the discretion of the jus- 
tices in the removal of a chaplain. The 
third clause, however, of this Bill gave the 
Roman Catholic Bishop absolute power to 
remove the priest. There were other ob- 
jections to the Bill, but he did not wish to 
go into them now. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked them to agree to the 
preamble of the Bill; but they must look 
to the provisions of a Bill, and therefore, 
while believing that a grievance existed, 
he could not, looking at the objections 
he had stated, give his assent to the 
second reading. He recommended the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to withdraw 
the Bill. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that he cordially 
accepted the intimation given him by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) that 
the question would be considered by the 
Government, with the view, probably, to 
the introduction of an efficacious measure 
on the subject. He should therefore, 
by the leave of the House, withdraw his 

ill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had to 
present a petition from the visiting magis- 
trates of the gaol of Birmingham, to the 
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effect that there was a large number of 
Roman Catholic prisoners in that gaol, and 
that the present law afforded them ample 
opportunity for the exercise of their re- 
ligion and the reception of religious in- 
struction from their own pastors. They 
ed that the House would not assent 

to the Bill, as they believed that its effect 
would inevitably be to restrict the religious 
freedom of the prisoners themselves. He 
was deeply concerned at what he had just 
heard. It appeared to him evident that 
both his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) and the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department were determined to ignore the 
most important circumstances connected 
with the Roman Catholic community 
throughout the world — circumstances 
which were exemplified in the recent move- 
ments of the priesthood of that Church. 
For all political purposes the Church of 
Rome had incorporated itself with the 
Jesuit organization, which was essentially 
litical. At the recent meeting of the 
won Catholic Bishops at Rome the more 
moderate opinions which were once held 
to be consistent with the original organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church were cast 


aside, and Ultramoutane principles were 


triumphant. The head of the Ultramon- 
tane party in this kingdom was Cardinal 
Wiseman, who was their leader and ama- 
nuensis, and that Prelate maintained his 
position as the exponent of the Papal 

ression act, which it was the intention 

the Ecclesiastical Titles Act to forbid. 
[‘Question!””] This was the question ; for 
the subject was touched upon in the Bill 
before the House. There was an attempt 
to recognize the official power of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops, which was con- 
demned by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 
He begged to call the attention of the 
House to this, that the intention to organ- 
ize the Roman Catholic community in this 
country for political purposes was the 
avowed object of Cardinal Wiseman ; and 
also to this fact, that according to the 
Roman Catholic canon law, as expressed 
in the petition of the priests of the nor- 
thern district, the powers conferred upon 
Cardinal Wiseman by the rescript of 1850 
enabled him to convene aes of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, in which, as 
Cardinal, he was supreme, and thereby to 
anoul the independence which had pre- 
Viously been enjoyed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests and laity in this country. If 
the Bill were passed, the nomination of the 
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chaplains would not rest with the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, as independent ecclesias- 
tical authorities, but would be practically 
exercised by the dictation of Cardinal 
Wiseman, who had intruded himself into 
these realms as a temporal officer of the 
Roman Pontiff. In a lecture delivered in 
1850, in order to explain the character 
of the Mission with which he was invest- 
ed by the rescript of 1850, Cardinal Wise- 
man said, ‘ There is at present a religious 
conflict going on in this country. The Ca- 
tholics here are not and never have been’”’ 
--which he (Mr. Newdegate) begged to 
deny—‘“ merely a collection of persons 
holding certain opinions in common, but 
a systematized, organized, religious com- 
munity, representing here the Catholic 
Chureh’’ He would not trouble the House 
with further extracts. But unpleasant as 
the recognition of that fact might be to 
those who would support the political ob- 
jects of this organization, he begged to re- 
fer them to the debate of June 12, 1854, 
for further proof of this—that Cardinal 
Wiseman distinctly explained that he was 
sent here to organize the Roman Catho- 
lies as a community separate from the re- 
mainder of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that by a document recently 
issued in Ireland by Legate Cullen, it was 
patent to every person possessed of ordi- 
nary capacity that this organization was 
to affect Roman Catholics in matters of 
a temporal as well as of an ecclesiastical 
and spiritual character. If, therefore, that 
House had any regard for the peace of 
the country, they would not ignore the 
fact that they had to deal with a foreigu 
political organization established here, 
and ought not to allow their benevolent 
feelings to lead them to the erroneous 
belief that by giving Roman Catholic 
priests, subject to this political organiza~ 
tion, official access to the gaols of this 
country, they would be securing either the 
religious freedom or the effectual moral 
reformation of the prisoners, but that they 
would be affording means for the exercise 
of a temporal power notoriously adverse 
to the whole constitution of the country 
and the freedom which it generates. He 
was sorry to trespass on the attention of 
the House ; but when he heard it said that 
that organization was calculated to pro- 
duce the reformation of our prisoners, he 
was forced to advert to the fact that the 
proportion of criminals in Ireland, where 
that organization had most power, was 
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enormously greater than it was in any 
other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. If 
reference were made to the Return sub- 
mitted by the Home Secretary, it would be 
found that the Roman Catholic criminals 
in our gaols constituted a number larger 
out of all proportion to the actual number 
of the Roman Catholic community than did 
the prisoners of any other denomination. 
He trusted that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hennessy) would not withdraw his Mo- 
tion; for he hoped that the House would 
emphatically reject the Bill, and that its 
proposals, which were specific and deli. 
berate, would meet with a specific and 
determined rejection. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that he must 
decline to withdraw his Amendment. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. Main Question, as amend- 
ed, put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 
months. 


SALE OF BEER, &c. BILL— [Br No. 159.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. E, FORSTER said, that he 
rose for the pope of moving the second 
reading of this Bill. The object of it was 
to put the sale of beer that was consumed 
on the premises of the seller on the same 
footing as spirits when sold and consumed 
on the premises, by depriving the publican 
of the right to recover a debt under 20s, 
for beer consumed on the premises. The 
House had consented to an alteration of 
the old Tippling Act under which no debt 
could be recovered for spirits sold on the 
premises. That Act was altered in the 
present Session of Parliament by the 
House of Commons, and the Bill making 
the alteration was now before the House of 
Lords. If that Bill became law, debts due 
for spirits supplied to the buyer at his own 
house could be recovered in the courts of 
law. He did not propose to go quite so 
far as that with regard to beer. His Bill 
was limited to the recovery of debts for 
beer or cider actually consumed on the 
premises of the beerseller. It was noto- 
rious that great mischief and misery was 
occasioned in consequence of poor men 
running up a score in the public-houses, 
He took a glass of beer himself, and he 
had no objection that the poor man should 
have his glass of beer likewise. The al- 
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teration he proposed would not have the 
effect of depriving him of his glass of beer, 
The only enactment he wanted was that 
the seller should not be able to make use 
of the machinery of the law to recover 
debts due for beer under certain cireum. 
stances. His object was to take away 
from the seller of beer the temptation to 
persuade the poor man to continue to take 
it and to run up a seore with him after the 
poor man had lost the use of his discretion 
as to what was good for him to take. The 
County Court Judges considered that the 
present working of the law produced great 
evil, and that nothing was more likely to 
check drunkenness and to promote morals 
than the small provision which he now 
posed to the House. He had also received 
letters from the County Court bailiffs de. 
tailing the hardships which were pro 
duced by the present state of the law, 
It frequently happened that a poor man, 
when half intoxicated, ran up a seore 
for beer with a particular seller, whereby 
the latter obtained complete control over 
him—threatening him with legal pro. 
ceedings if he went to any other beer. 
seller, or did any thing that was displeas- 
ing to him. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’ 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. This was one of 
those measures suggested by sour-minded 
people, under the belief that they were 
going to make men good by Act of Parlia- 
ment. His notion was, if they would mind 
their own business, and allow other people 
to mind theirs, they would do much better. 
The Bill was in reality a rich man’s Bill, 
How would it affect many of the working 
men among his constituents? Receiving 
their wages fortnightly or every three 
weeks, they were accustomed to have their 
dinner at the nearest public-house, where 
they had a pint of beer to it, which, if 
this Bill passed, they would not have, 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) said he liked a glass of beer 
himself, and that was the sort of charity 
which he manifested. What he liked him- 
self was all very well; but he was a rich 
man—he did not want the law to take 
care of his liberty ; but he would step for- 
ward, and, in the name of law, take care 
of the poor man. The Bill would only 
prevent the honest, industrious working 
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man from getting his pint of beer to 
his dinner because he might not have 
money every day in his pocket to pay 
for it. 


Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 


Mz. W. WILLIAMS said, that it was 
an extraordinary thing that Session after 
Session the House should be interfering 
with the business of publicans. ‘The Bill 
was not directed against the richer classes, 
but against the poorer classes of the peo- 
ple; there being thousands of working 
men who in the metropolis alone take 
their dinners in the public-houses near their 
places of employment. If such a Bill were 
to pass, the working man would frequently 
have to go without his beer, and without 
the means of cooking his dinner. 

Mz. HUNT said, that he would support 
the Bill, considering that it would be of 
benefit to the poor man, and would not 
injuriously affect him. 

Mz. HALIBURTON said, he thought 
the Bill was based on a very great fal- 
lacy—namely, that spirituous liquors and 
beer were in the same category, whereas 
they were totally different things. The 
poor man might drink almost a barrel of 
honest beer without being intoxicated. It 
was the noxious drugs put into his liquor 
by the publican, and not the beer itself, 
which produced intoxication. The work- 
ing man required his glass of beer with his 
dinner to support his strength, and it would 
be most unjust to deprive him of the power 
of getting it on credit until he could pay 
for it with his wages. 

Mr. BARROW said, that he believed 
that the honest hard-working man would 
not be affected in any shape by this Bill; 
but it would protect those who had not 
sufficient strength of mind to resist the 
temptation put in their way by the publi- 
can, who wished to make them run up an 
ale score and then to sue them in the County 
Court if they did not pay it. Many men 
were thus induced to drink on after they 
had lost all control over themselves, and 
were imprisoned because they could not 
py for it, their families being meanwhile 

to starve. An increasing number of 


men were brought before him as a magis- 
trate who had indulged in intoxication in 
beer-houses, where no spirits were sold; 
and he was therefore anxious to take away 
the facilities enjoyed by the keeper of 
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those places for seducing such persons into 
extravagance and intemperance. 

Mr. CONINGHAM begged to differ 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, who thought the Bill a rich 
man’s Bill, and nota poor man’s. If the 
opposition to such a measure could be 
analysed, it would be found to proceed 
mostly from the publican interest. He 
had been much struck by a remark which 
appeared in Zhe Times the other day in 
regard to the debts of honour incurred at 
a recent horse-race, and which could not be 
recovered by any legal process. The state- 
ment there made was that hardly 1 per 
cent of those debts remained unpaid after 
what was called the settling day. The 
Bill would not prevent the honest working 
man getting credit for his pint of beer, 
while it would discourage intemperance. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that he would 
cordially support the second reading of 
the Bill, at the risk of being classed in the 
category of ‘‘sour-minded”’ persons. Pro- 
bably the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) thought all the 
opponents of the measure were, like him- 
self, gifted with suavity of disposition and 
genial-mindedness. He believed that any 
one who had the character of an honest 
working man would be certain to get 
credit till the end of the week for the beer 
he consumed at his daily meal; and, on 
the other hand, in applying a stringent 
check to the large class to whom the pub- 
lican could not give trust, the Bill would 
have a wholesome effect rather than other- 
wise. 

Mr. BAINES said, that he had been a 
total abstainer for many years, and he wish- 
ed to give his personal experience on this 
subject. He had attended many tempe- 
rance meetings, and nothing could be more 
pleasing than the delightful statements 
which one heard, and the virtue which 
was displayed, at them. The accounts 
given by some of these persons of their 
former degradation were enough to harrow 
the feelings and freeze the blood. The 
Bill of the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was calculated to 
prevent some of this mischief. It would 
promote virtue and morals, afford the means 
of educating multitudes of poor children, 
and save many a poor wife from being 
broken-hearted by the depravity of her 
husband. 

Mr. COLLINS was neither a teetotal- 
ler, like the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines), nor an advocate of the Permissive 
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Bill; but he thought that the principle of 
the Tippling Act, if extended to beer- 
houses, would prevent a vast amount of im- 
morality in Yorkshire and other counties. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he 
would not oppose the second reading of 
this measure, although the motion made 
by the hon. Member for Bradford had 
certainly taken him by surprise, for he 
had understood yesterday that the hon. 
Gentlemen did not intend to proceed any 
further with the Bill this Session. If, 
however, they went into Committee, there 
were a few alterations which it would be 
necessary to introduce. The first clause 
went much beyond the Tippling Act, and 
the preamble would require some amend- 
ment. The sum of 20s. was rather a high 
amount to fix as the limit under which 
no debt should be recoverable unless it 
was bond fide contracted at one time, be- 
cause it should be remembered that the 
price of beer and spirits was very dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he would vote 
for the Bill with the greatest pleasure if 
he thought fit would have the slightest 
effect in repressing intemperance; but, 
instead of doing that, he believed the mea- 
sure would only enable people to thieve as 
well as to get drunk. As to a man drink- 
ing 20s. worth of beer at one time, he 
supposed that not even the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines), with all his expe- 
rience, had ever met with a case of that 
kind, The Bill would encourage dishonest 
persons to go about from house to house 
drinking as much as they could get credit 
for, and never paying a single farthing. 
Public returns showed that drunkenness 
was on the decrease, and therefore the less 
they interfered with the trade the bet- 
t 


er. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that he thought 
there was a great difference between the 
case of beer and that of spirits, and he was 
afraid this measure would prevent the la- 
bouring man who worked at a distance 
from his home from getting credit for the 
beer he took with his dinner. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that as a 
rule, the working man did not drink beer 
with his meals, By far the larger quan- 
tity was consumed by him at the end of 
the week, the fortnight, or even the month, 
when he spent two or three days in con- 
tinuous drinking, Undoubtedly no man 
ever achieved the feat of consuming 20s. 
worth of beer at one sitting ; but they knew 
that after a certain number of pints the 
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man’s heart warmed, when he treated al] 
his neighbours, and was encouraged to do 
so by the publican. To his certain know. 
ledge many and many an ale score of more 
than 20s. had been thus run up at a single 
sitting. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that he was sur- 
prised at such a Bill as that before the 
House proceeding from one who professed 
to be a Free-trader. The measure would 
hold out a premium to the dishonest and 
designing publican to induce his customers 
to drink, and thus incur a liability on which 
they could be sued. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that to such an 
extent had the oppressive actions of the 
beersellers been carried, often ending in 
the imprisonment of their poor customers 
for debt, that almost every County Court 
Judge was in favour of a measure like 
the present to restrain them. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes93; Noes 
90; Majority 3. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


LAW OF PROPERTY AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 69,] CONSIDERATION, 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. HADFIELD begged to move the 
introduction of a clause to follow Clause 7. 
The effect of the Amendment was to re- 
peal so much of 1 & 2 Vict., c. 110, s. 21, 
and 18 Vict., c. 15, ss. 1, 2, & 3, as re- 
garded registration and re-registration of 
judgments, &e. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
move a clause to the effect that from and 
after the passing of the Act, no sequestra- 
tion founded upon or for giving effect to 
any judgment for debt entered up against 
any beneficed clergyman should issue 
against the profits of his benefice er any 
portion thereof, provided that nothing 
contained in the Act should affect the 
provisions of the 24 & 25 Vict., c. 134, 
in relation to sequestrations issued against 
the benefices of clergymen becoming bank- 
rupts, nor the provisions of any other Act 
authorizing the issuing of sequestrations 
of the profits of benefices of clergymen for 
any special purpose. 
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Clause (Limitation of Sequestrations) 
brought up, and read 1° 


Mr. MALINS said, that he could not 
sssent to the clause. As by the new 
Bankruptcy Act the person of an indebted 

man was protected, so by the pro- 

clause would his property be un- 
sssailable. It could not be intended that 
clergymen should be permitied to contract 
debts with impunity. He had been in- 
formed by @ tradesman in large business 
that the extension of the bankruptcy 
law to non-traders had proved a serious 
sfair to him, as it frequently happened 
now, on applying for payment, he was met 
by an announcement that the creditors 
had been called together, and therefore he 
must be content with a certain percentage 
of the debt. Many clergymen without 
livings, who had incurred debts, had taken 
that course. 

fae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the clause proposed to carry the ex- 
isting law a step further, and to prevent 
abenefice from being taken in execution ; 
but there was this dilemma— either it 
vould or it would not be an obstacle to 
the recovery of debts owing by clergymen. 
If it would be, was the House prepared 
to encourage the non-payment of debts by 
clergymen with valuable benefices ? If it 
would not be an obstacle, then how were 
creditors to obtain payment, except by 
driving a man into bankruptcy ? 

Si FITZROY KELLY said, that he 
thought the clause would be useful in 
checking the contraction of debts and the 
granting of credit. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he would sup- 
port the clause, as likely to be beneficial 
te the community. A clergyman was a 
public servant, receiving certain payment 
for his services, and the half-pay of an 
oficer might as well be seized as the in- 
come of a benefice. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that he 
could not vote for the clause, which ap- 
peared to belong to the Clergy Relief Bill 
rather than to the measure before the 
House. If the revenue of a benefice was 
public property, how could the principle of 
the Bankrupt Act be reconciled with that 
doctrine? In the case of half-pay, the 
court consulted the office from which the 
wy was received as to how much should 

set apart for the payment of the debts ; 

t in the case of a benefice the court 
sequestrated the income. He did not be- 
leve the clause would operate beneficially 
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towards clergymen in compelling them to 
have recourse to the Bankruptey Court. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he also 
thought the clause would be injurious to. 
clergymen, as it would prevent them from 
raising loans by way of annuities. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
said clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
rose to move the omission of the first 
clause, which would unsettle the esta- 
blished practice with respect to notice. 


Further Consideration postponed till 
Wednesday 23rd July. 


House adjourned at six minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 10, 1862. 


Minvrss.]—Pusiic Bitts.—1* Metropolis Local 
Management Acts Amendment; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements; Mutual Surrender of 
Criminals (Denmark) ; Gunpowder Act Amend- 
ment. 

2° Juries; Petroleum; Chancery Regulation 
(Ireland); Sheep (Ireland); West India In- 
cumbered Estates Acts Amendment. 

3* Sale of Spirits; Night Poaching Prevention. 


LEGITIMACY AND MARRIAGE BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RAVENSWORTH having pre- 
sented certain Petitions in favour of legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
asking his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) if the Legitimacy and Marriage 
Bill was to be dropped, as it was, of great 
importance ? 

orD BROUGHAM entirely agreed 
with his noble Friend as to the importance 
of the Bill, which was necessary to remove 
the gross anomaly of the law as it now 
stood, by which divorce was triable by jury, 
but marriage not; and in Scotland mar- 
riage, legitimacy, and all other actions of 
declarator were tried by jury, and in Eng- 
land not, though we had borrowed the 
action of declarator from Scotland. It 
was no fault of his if this gross enormity 
continued ; but there were reasons for not 
passing the Bill this Session, and he should 
at the earliest period of the next reintroduce 
it, if it were not taken up in the other 
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House, in which case he should give any 
such measure his best support. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Lorp BROUGHAM asked the noble 
Earl the Lord President what were the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Justice ? 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that the subject was a very large one, 
and he was not at that moment prepared 
to answer the noble Lord’s question. He 
would endeavour to give an answer in a 
few days. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that as he 
was obliged to leave town immediately, he 
feared others rather than himself would 
benefit by the information. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 112.] COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Clauses 1 to 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Duties of Commissioners). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND moved to 
leave out the 4th paragraph, which pro- 
posed to authorize the Commissioners to 
fix a point on each river above which the 
proprietors should be considered upper 
proprietors, and below it lower proprietors, 
on the ground that it would create anta- 
gonism between the upper and lower pro- 
prietors. If the paragraph was left out, he 
intended to move other words in its stead. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that if the paragraph were left out, and 
the noble Duke’s Amendment substituted 
for it, the essence of the Bill would be 
destroyed. 

On Question, Whether the said Para- 
graph shall stand Part of the Clause ? their 
Lordships divided :—Conteats 63; Not- 
Contents 25: Majority 38. 
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Clause 7 (Annual and weekly Close 


time). 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND proposed 
that the annual close-time should be re 
duced from 180 to 164 days, an alteration 
which he said would be in accordance 
a clauve in the Report of the Oommittee 
which sat two years ago. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the period named in the Irish Act was 177 


days. 


He would consent to making the 


time in the present Bill 168 days. 
Clause amended accordingly. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH moved a 





Amendment, that the weekly close-time 
should be from twelve at noon on Satur 
day until six o’elock on Monday morning, 
instead of commencing at six o'clock om 
Saturday afternoon. He believed, that if 
their Lordships agreed to this Amendment, 
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and thus lengthened the weekly close-time 
by six hours, it would have a most import- 
ant effect in increasing the supply of sal- 
mon. It had been said that this was an 

Jers’ Bill; but he must remind their 
Lordships that the interests of the angler 
vere identical with those of the public in 
this matter ; for if anglers were permitted 
te catch a few fish, they would do their 
pest to protect the water. The angler 
took a few individual fish, whilst the nets 
swept them up by hundreds at the mouths 
of the rivers. His opinion was, that the 
main cause of the diminution of salmon in 
all the rivers of the kingdom was the ille- 
gitimate mode of fishing adopted at the 
mouths of rivers ; and next, the poaching 
of the upper parts of rivers during close- 
time. If they proceeded much longer in 
this way, they would utterly destroy the 
breed. Experience showed the important 
effect which the lengthening of the close- 
time had upon the productiveness of a 
fishery, The value of the fish caught in 
the Tay in 1828 was £14,574. In 1852, 
ineonsequence of the Act of 1828 allow- 
ing the close-time to be from the 26th of 
August to the 11th of December, instead 
of from the 14th of September to the lst 
of February, thus diminishing the elose- 
time, the value fell to £7,973. In eonse- 
quence, the proprietors themselves eame 
taan agreement to limit the time for fish- 
ing, and in 1857 the value rose to £10,199. 
In 1858 a private Act restored the elose- 
time to what it previously was, and the 
value became £14,085. The result was 
that salmon had never been so abundant 
as they were this year. He could not 
uderstand by what combination among 
fghmongers it happened that salmon was 
charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. a pound. 
His firm conviction was, that if their Lord- 
ships increased the annual and weekly 
tlose-time, the quantity of fish would so 
inrease that many of the other regula- 
tions would become comparatively unim- 


portant. 
Taz Duxe or RICHMOND ont the 
Amendment. The noble Lord had begun 


by bewailing the almost extinction of the 


salmon, but he concluded by saying that 
hehad never seen the fishmongers’ shops 
well supplied as they were now. For 
his own part, he thought that the weekly 
close-time ought rather to be diminished 
bythree hours. The only effect of length- 
me it was simply to transfer fish from 

ower proprietors of the rivers to the 
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Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought the proposal in the clause was 
fair and reasonable, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his Motion. 

THe Eart or MANSFIELD ridiculed 
the idea of the noble Duke, that fish were 
placed in rivers for the sole benefit of the 
lower proprietors. Those proprietors would, 
under any circumstances, have a great ad- 
vantage—the advantage which belonged 
to first coming and being first served. 
The fish had to pass, as it were, through 
a series of turnpikes, and they might 
therefore think themselves lucky if one in 
a hundred ever reached the upper waters. 

THe Eart of MALMESBURY aaid, 
he did not believe that the Amendment 
would save a single salmon; it would 
merely take the fish out of Peter’s 
pocket and put it into Paul’s. At the 
same time there was no doubt that it 
would be a great boon to anglers, and he 
could not help thinking, therefore, that 
his noble Friend (Lord Ravensworth) had 
been saying one word for the fish and two 
for himself. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN sup- 
ported the clause. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 8, 9, and 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Penalties for Offences). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND proposed 
that the penalty provided in this clause for 
certain enumerated offences—namely, five 
pounds, should be made not less than two 
pounds, nor more than five pounds. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY op- 
posed the Amendment. 

After a short conversation, 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Certain Provisions of Act 
24 & 25 Vict., c. 109, applied to Sol- 
way Firth). 

THe Eart or LONSDADE moved an 
Amendment to the effeet that these pro- 
visions should come into operation in 1863 
instead of 1865, as proposed by the clause. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY op- 
posed the Amendment. 

Toe Eart or GALLOWAY, who was 
most indistinctly heard, was understood 
to say that he resided within 300 or 400 
yards of the Solway, and from his windows 
he could see across the water, a distance 
of nearly fifty miles. He did not think 
that the principles applicable to rivers were 
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at all applicable to this case. The clause 
would confiscate property which had been 
enjoyed for centuries. He disputed the 
accuracy of the statement that stake-nets 
had a pernicious effect upon rivers. Stake- 
nets had been in use for centuries ; and 
if their use had been injurious, it must 
have been discovered long ago. The pub- 
lie would suffer from the operation of this 
clause, for they would be deprived of the 
best quality of fish—namely, that which 
was just out of salt water. When rain 
fell abundantly, streams became rivers, and 
then the fish got up the rivers in spite 
of all the obstructions. He admitted that 
there was a great diminution of salmon, 
but it was begging the question to say this 
was owing to the stake-nets. The greatest 
damage was done in the upper parts of 
the rivers. Many of the fish that went up 
were confined in immense numbers in ponds 
till they were out of season; and then 
those which were not poached were car- 
ried off in carts and waggons, and, being 
unfit for sale in this country, were manu- 
factured and sent abroad. This was a 
scrious matter. 
Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 30. 


Clause 31 (This Act not to apply to 
River Tay, with certain Exceptions). 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
that the clause be struck out. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY as- 
sented. 

Clause disagreed to. 


Recognition of the 


Clause 32 (Repeal of Provisions incon- 
sistent with this Act). 

Tue Eart or DERBY moved that the 
clause be struck out. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY as- 
sented. 

Clause disagreed to. 

Further Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Monday 
next. [Bill No. 175.] 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 10, 1862. 


Minvres.]—Pvustic Br1s.—1° Charity Commis- 
sioners’ Jurisdiction ; Queen’s Prison Discon- 
tinuance (1862). 


The Earl of Galloway 
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2° Highland Roads and Bridges ; Divorce Court ; 
Recovery of Poor Rates, &c. 

8° Merchandise Marks ; Inclosure (No. 2); In. 
demnity. 


SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG’S GUNs, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the 12-ton gun of Sir 
William Armstrong’s construction has burst 
during the recent experiments at Shoe- 
buryness ; also, how many Guns of the 
same description and weight have been 
ordered, and if any of a still larger size 
are to be constructed on Sir William 
Armstrong’s principle ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had to 
state, in answer to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman, that on the occasion of 
the recent experiment at Shoeburyness 
the breech of the 12-ton gun was blown 
off, the cause of it being the unusual seve. 
rity of the proof to which it was subjected, 
the charge of powder extending to 60, 70, 
80, and 90 lbs. of powder. Not less than 
162 rounds had been fired ; and as the gun 
was merely an experimental one, it must 
be considered that it was exposed to 
stronger trial than such guns were usually 
subjected to. The number of the guns of this 
size ordered was fourtcen, and there were 
also a 600-pounder rifled gun and a 300- 
pounder smooth-bore in course of con- 
struction. 


RECOGNITION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the recognition of 
the Kingdom of Italy by the Government 
of Russia is not conditional upon satisfae- 
tory assurances being given by the Go 
vernment of Italy that the intentions of 
Italy towards the neighbouring States are 
pacific, and that Austria shall not be an 
object of aggression on the part of Italy; 
and whether such recognition is subject to 
any other and what conditions ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, as far 
as Her Majesty’s Government are informed, 
the actual recognition of the Kingdom of 
Italy by the Emperor of Russia is entirely 
unconditional. At the same time, I be 
lieve, that there have passed between the 





two Governments, through the intermediate 
agency of France, communications and ez 
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Janations on many points connected with | 
Fialian policy, which were satisfactory, and 
therefore an unconditional recognition was 
given. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the inconvenience 
resulting from the Provisons in the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act of this Ses- 
sion with respect to occasional Licences in 
thecase of Public Dinners and Assemblies ; 
and if he intends to propose any relaxation 
of the Law with regard to the hours with- 
jn which the sale of liquors in such cases 
may be allowed ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER in reply said, that the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act of this Session had 
created no new offence, and no new disa- 
bility. Previous to the Passing of that Act 
the sale of liquors in the cases referred to 
was not permitted at any hours or under 
any circumstances whatever on unlicensed 
premises ; and the effect of the Act was 
to permit it at certain times and under cer- 
tain circumstances, and the consequence 
wasa great relief. It might be expedient, 
perhaps, to extend that relief, for possibly 
at present it did not go far enough ; but as 
far as the Act had gone, it had worked very 
well. Some time ago he saw a letter com- 
plaining that at a dinner which had taken 
place near Bristol there had been a great 
deal of drunkenness in consequence of the 
lieence which had been granted. He had 
caused inquiries to be made by the Reve- 
nue officials, and he was informed that, so 
far from that being the case, the gather- 
ing, which was a Volunteer Rifle meeting, 
had been distinguished for order and de- 
corum. He did not think any alteration 
could be made in the Act during the present 
Session, for some time ought to be given 
for full consideration. In the former state 
of the Law the officers of the Inland Reve- 
nue never deemed it their duty to prose- 
cute for violations of the law in such cases 
as the hon. Gentleman referred to, because 
they knew that the law afforded no means 
of eseape to the persons who laboured 
under the disability, nor would any pro- 
secution be now instituted if the per- 
sons concerned should do all that the 
law enabled them to do to put them- 
selves in the way of complying with its 
requirements, 





INDIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it might 
be convenient if he were to state that he 
would postpone his financial statement un- 
til Thursday next. Mr. Laing had come 
home, and was anxious to have an opportu- 
nity of making all necessary explanations, 
and in order that there might be time for 
that purpose he (Sir Charles Wood) had 
consented to defer his statement. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he wished to 
inquire whether Mr. Laing’s answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s last Despatch will 
be laid upon the table before the discussion 
of the Indian Budget ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, it was in 
order to enable Mr. Laing to give such 
explanations as were in his power that he 
was postponing his statement. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to know whether the informa- 
tion which Mr. Laing might give will be 
laid upon the table before the discussion. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Yes, so far 
as I know. I have informed Mr. Laing 
that I have no objection to his making 
such explanations as he may think neces- 
sary, and there is no objection, so far as 
I know, to its being moved for and laid 
upon the table of the House. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES BILL)—[Bux No. 168.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 1 (The sum of £1,200,000 to 
be issued out of the Consolidated Fund 
towards the Expenses after mentioned). 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Before 
going into this clause, I wish very earnestly 
to press upon the Committee the expedi- 
ency of once more fully considering this 
whole plan ; and if there is any inconve- 
nience in my doing 80, it arises from no fault 
of mine, but from the way in which this 
plan had been laid before us. If we had 
a regular estimate, it would have been pos- 
sible to discuss it in a more satisfactory 
manner; but having none, I am obliged to 
go into the subject in the manner in which 
I now propose todo. Let the Committee 
for one moment consider what is this plan 
which we have before us. It is not the 
plan of the Commissioners, framed ac- 
cording to their Report in 1860. The 
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original plan of the Commissioners re- 
commended that five forts should be 
constructed on the shoals at Spithead. 
Iler Majesty’s Government gave their 
assent only to three forts at Spithead, 
and after referring back the Report on the 
Spithead forts to the Commission, who 
again reported most strongly in favour 
of them, they ended by suspending the 
construction of the forts altogether. Again, 
the original Report of the Commissioners 
contemplated the erection of eight forts 
on the Portsdown line of defence; but Her 
Majesty’s Government thought proper to 
adopt only three. It is evident, therefore, 
that it is not for the original plan of the 
Commissioners, but for some plan of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that we are called upon to ineur an ex- 
pense of £9,000,000, exclusive of the 
estimate of £1,200,000, on the present 
occasion. It has been stated, both in this 
House and in another place, that the Royal 
Commissioners have been treated very 
badly by certain Gentlemen in this House ; 
but the Committee will be disposed to think 
that the ill-treatment, if there has been 
any, has proceeded from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who, having encouraged them 
to draw up a detailed plan of fortifications, 
ended by throwing it over, and substituting 
an incomplete plan of their own. But 
what did the whole Report of the Com- 
mission proceed upon? Did they pretend 
to give actual security from invasion? By 
no means. They only pretended to furnish 
the means of protracting resistance. It 
will be necessary to read a paragraph in 
the original Report to make this clear. In 
page thirteen of the original Report the 
following passage occurs :— 

“If London cannot be rendered capable of re- 
sistance after the defeat of the army in the field, 
the dockyards and arsenals, if fortified, will be- 
come places of refuge, from which the defence of 


the country can be protracted and the means of 
resistance organized.” 


So that it appears this plan, if carried 
out, gives no effectual security against 
invasion ; it merely comes to this, that 
by making these land defences at Ports- 
down Hill, Plymouth, and Dover, we shall 
be put in a position by which resistance may 
be “protracted.’’ This Report, and this 
paragraph in particular, proceed on the 
assumption that the fleet has been defeated 
at sea; that the enemy have effected a 
landing, and defeated the army. That 
pre-supposes that the enemy is complete 
master of the Channel. That granted, 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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what then will be the position, all thig 
time, of the garrison at Portsmouth, for 
which we are about to build fortifications ¢ 
It will be between two fires, the enemy’s 
army attacking it on the land side, and 
the enemy’s fleet shelling its position 
from the sea. Is not this one reason for 
pausing before assenting to this enormous 
and expensive system of fortifications at 
Portsdown Hill? It is admitted by naval 
and military authorities that, in the event 
of so great a calamity as a large force 
landing on the shores of England, the first 
point they would make for would be the 
metropolis, and by reference to the map 
it will be seen that it will not be neces. 
sary for an invading force to carry any 
of these positions at Portsmouth, Ply 
mouth, or elsewhere ; the invading army 
would of course mask them, and march 
straight to London. My complaint ig 
not only that this system is costly, but 
that it is totally inadequate for the 
avowed object. It is not enough for the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to say that with his plan we shall be able 
to resist invasion after spending about 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000 on these 
fortifications, for the country has a right 
in return for such an outlay to be put 
in a position to prevent invasion. How, 
then, is that to be done? In a formér 
debate no one attempted to contradict 
the statement that the first and most 
material line of defence of this country 
was the navy, and what is the state of 
the navy at this moment? I was horti- 
fied the other night to hear the noble 
Lord assert that our neighbours across the 
Channel are stronger in iron-plated sbi 

than this country. If so, why does t 

noble Lord call on the House to squander 
money upon a problematical plan of dé 
fence, instead of putting the country’s first 
and main line of defence—the navy—in 
a proper state? If hon. Gentlemen say 
anything about the navy, they are told, in 
brusque and short terms, that we are not 
discussing the Navy Estimates — as if 
the navy is not the very thing on which 
the whole matter hinges. An excellent 
pamphlet, ‘“*On the Command of the 
Channel and the Safety of our Shores,” 
has been recently published by an officer 
who had seen much service, to which I 
regret that neither the Commissioners nor 
the Government seem to have directed 
their attention. The writer is Lieutenant 
Colonel Alexander, C.B., of the Royal 
Marine Artillery, who served before Kin- 
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burn, and he has laid down what to all 
earance is an excellent plan for defend- 
ing the country by a steam flotilla. With 
rd to the plan of the noble Lord and 
not that of the Commissioners, Colonel 
Alexander says— 

«The expense of the proposed fortifications has 
been estimated at various sums—from £9,000,000 
to £12,000,000 ; the cost of twenty ships, such 
as I propose, would be less than half that sum, 
and in one case England would be able only to 
resist invasion, but in the other to prevent it. 
It has been argued that ships wear out and be- 
come useless. According to that argument, we 
ought to have no navy; but fortifications be- 
eome useless, also, when they, as they often do, 
cease Lo answer the purpose for which they were 
constructed. Unless we strengthen our outer 
line of defence, all the millions spent upon fortifi- 
cations will be thrown away.” 

That is what I say likewise, and what I 
hope the Committee will say when it comes 
tothe vote. However wise the conduct 
of the Government may have been in sus- 

ding the construction of the Spithead 
bots, I think that a great deal more is to 
be said in favour of the erection of those 
forts on the shoals, as a defence, than pos- 
sibly can be said for the enormous works 
on Portsdown Hill and at Plymouth. The 
reason given for the latter by the Commis- 
sioners in paragraph 5 of their original 
Report is, that since the application of 
steam to the propulsion of vessels, this 
eountry can no longer rely on being able 
to prevent the landing of a hostile force. 
Upon that notion is built the whole scheme 
of the construction of land fortifications on 
Portsdown Hill, at Gosport, and Plymouth. 
I admit that steam has modified the sys- 
tem of naval warfare, but I must consider 
that though it has given the enemy some 
advantages, it has given this eountry 
enormous means and opportunities of 
defence. 

Let the extent of these land defences 
be considered. It is proposed te have on 
Portsdown Hill five connected forts to the 
extent of seven miles; and the works alto- 
gether, taking them across to Gosport, will 
hot include a less extent than seventeen 
miles. Now, I maintain that the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and-the noble Lord’s 
plan into the bargain, are altogether one- 
sided. They only regard the facilities of 
mvasion, and give no guide to the facili- 
ties of defence. What are the conditions 





which a foreign army intending to attack 
this country must attend to? In the first 
. there is the condition of weather. 

n the next place, there must be provided 
for them a large fleet of transports, neces- 
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sarily crowded, and which necessarily can- 
not be very secure against such a naval 
power as that of England. Then, again, 
such a fleet cannot travel fast, because the 
progress of the whole must be regulated 
by the speed of the slowest vessel. While 
these transports are being got ready, while 
they are crossing the Channel, what will 
the English admirals and generals and the 
English fleet and army be doing? Will 
they be asleep while this attacking force is 
being sent across the Channel? Because, 
from the remarks of the noble Lord, one 
would suppose that they would be in a 
comatose state. One remarkable assertion 
was made by the noble Lord the other 
night — namely, that it was possible for 
an invading foree to come not only from 
Brest and Cherbourg, but from Toulon and 
L’Orient. That was the first time that I 
have heard from any high authority that 
we have to apprehend a great invasion by 
crowded transports coming across by the 
Bay of Biseay ; but the noble Lord, speak- 
ing with the great authority of the Prime 
Minister, carried away all the timid and 
indolent Members, who were content to 
aceept all these things for granted. The 
noble Lord also spoke of the facility of 
a foreign force disembarking upon this 
country, and referred to the success of the 
Freneh in disembarking in Italy ; but in 
the latter case the French quietly landed 
at the port of an ally —at Genoa—and 
were assisted by that ally ; whereas the 
landing of an enemy in this country will 
be resisted to the death, even supposing 
that the navy was in such a state that it 
will be possible for an enemy to come here 
at all. The noble Lord has also spoken of 
a nocturnal attack, and he certainly gave 
the House one the other night. He has 
stated that it is quite possible to throw 
some 50,000 men on our shores in a single 
night. We all have heard something of 
the influence of authority in this matter, 
and I contend that it is not respectful 
either to the House or to the country for the 
noble Lord to break out in that sic volo sic 
jubeo style of which he is so great a 
master. It might be said of the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Secretary for War, 
for whom I entertain unfeigned respect, 
that though well qualified to express 
opinions when in the region of the clas- 
sies or discussing the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, yet the question of fortifications 
is beyond the scope of his observation and 
abilities. His intellect is too limited to 
comprehend that subject, and he is so 
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blind and infatuated that neither the House 
nor the country ought to trust him. Far 
from talking thus of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I think he has the knowledge and 
acumen enough to understand even the 
question of fortifications; but such re- 
marks have been made upon Gentlemen who 
did something to put the noble Lord in 
Office. and who have founded a reputation 
which, when the country becomes cool, is 
likely to last almost a3 long as that of the 
Prime Minister or the Secretary for War, 
although they have not had the good luck 
of occupying office during a period of fifty 
years. As itis said this is a question of 
authority, I will quote a Gentleman of au- 
thority—the Secretary of State for War, 
who has written a book On the Influence 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion, and 
in that work he makes the following re- 
marks, which may be commended to the 
notice of the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake): — 

“Great respect is due to the opinions of those 
persons who have devoted their lives to the study 
of sciences. . . . . This respect, however, 
should be the willing obedience of a freeman, not 
the blind submission of a slave. There 
may be an excessive respect, which may 
check the due freedom of investigation, perpetu- 
ate error, prevent originality of thought, and 
maintain science in a stationary and unimproving 
state. Whatever deference is justly due to great 
names and competent judges, they are not to be 
regarded as infallible, as the oracles of a scientific 
es a or as courts of philosophy without ap- 
peal. 

In the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I say that the dicta laid down by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the tone assumed by him in this House in 
this matter of fortifications are not to be 
regarded ‘‘as the oracles of a scientific 
religion ;” nor is the noble Lord to be 
accepted ‘“‘as a court of philosophy, with- 
out any appeal.’’ Unless the noble Lord 
gives us better reasons for squandering 
this enormous sum of moncy than he has 
hitherto done, we shall be wanting in our 
duty if we do not refuse the Vote now be- 
fore us. Great, almost unlimited, as is the 
experience of the noble Lord, and pro- 
found as are his abilities, he is not a better 
judge of these defences than any hon. 
Gentleman who brings his common sense 
to the consideration of the plan. Now, 
what are the authoritics on this question ? 
One of the best criticisms on the plans of 
the noble Lord has been written by a dis- 
tinguished foreign engineer officer, Colonel 
Brialmont, and he has declared that the 
plan is founded on a total ignorance of the 
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first principles of tactics, and a similar 
opinion has been expressed by naval and 
military men in this country. The noble 
Lord has told us how easy it is to disem. 
bark troops on our shores. General Sir 
De Lacy Evans, who has had as great ay 
experience of modern sieges as any mag 
now living in Europe, has thus expressed 
himself upon this point— 

“ Not only did he not participate in, but even 
repudiated, the alarmist views of our position 
which had been put forward—views which oo. 
curred to him as not unlikely to operate more or 
less as invitations to invasion. The Janding of a 
body of troops with their artillery and material 
was no such easy matter. He doubted very much 
the facilities, so called, which were alleged to 
exist for the organization of a descent on our 
shores. It would take a considerable number 
of days to transfer any considerable force of 
men from the Continent to our shores. To make 
such a descent it was indispensable the force 
should be 60,000 or 80,000 men. Toembark such 
an army, with its baggage, horses, and artillery, 
was a different affair to so many men going aboard 
steamers with nothing but their portmanteaus, 
The sudden arrival of a French Army was simply 
an impossibility.” 

Sir John Burgoyne, giving evidence before 
the Defence Commissioners, said— 

“T have a very strong opinion about landing in 

the face of an enemy. I think it is the most 
desperate undertaking possible, unless the landing 
place is of considerable extent. I believe it was 
never done with success, excepting in Egypt, and 
that was under peculiar circumstances.” 
He went on to state that if the landing 
had been resisted in the Crimea the allies 
would have been obliged to fall back to 
Eupatoria, A distinguished naval autho 
rity, the present Lord Fitzhardinge, has 
given a similar opinion. Replying tos 
statement of the noble Lord, who has 
always been consistent in this matter, 
Admiral Berkeley made the following re 
marks :— 

“Lord Palmerston had spoken of the French 
being able to collect 50,000 or 60,000 men in 
Cherbourg, but he did not tell the House how 
these men were to get across the Channel. He 
would tell the noble Lord it would take fifty or 
sixty vessels to embark such a force, and as many 
more to protect them in the Channel. He asked 
for an addition of 4,000 men and 1,000 boys for 
the navy, with a view to allay the ‘absurd panic’ 
of invasion.” 

All the anthorities, in fact, are on one 
side. They agree as to the difficulty, 
almost the impossibility, of disembarking 
a large army on our shores; and they 
tell you, that if you spend such an enor- 
mous sum for permanent works at Ports 
down Hill and Plymouth, you will squan- 
der the public movey on a plan which can 
not be attended with adequate results. 
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The noble Lord has also told us that thie 

wer of blockade has been impaired in 
consequence of the introduction of steam. 
[ find that, in the opinion of distinguished 
paval men, such is not the case; and I 
would ask the noble Lord, or the Secre- 
tary for War, if steam has really impaired 
the power of blockade, how it comes that 
the United States have been maintaining 
an efficient blockade, according to our Go- 
yernment, for a period of twelve months, 
over 1,500 miles of coast? Admiral Ber- 
keley, when examined before the Naval 
Committee in 1848, stated that the power 
which steam had given us, if used promptly, 
would be our best guarantee against inva- 
sion, and Sir Thomas Hastings, President 
of the Commission on Coast Defences in 
1849, expressed exactly the same opinion, 
and also said that steam had increased our 
facilities of blockade. What was the opi- 
nion of the late Sir Charles Napier—a 
great follower of the noble Lord, and one 
who would have stretched a point in his 
favour? He said that he was of opinion, 
that so far from steam having made 
blockading impossible, it had for the first 
time made it more effectual, as with steam 
ships it would be impossible for an enemy’s 
ship to escape without the knowledge of 
the blockading squadron, as the French 
ships did when they landed an army on 
the shores of Ireland. These are the opi- 
nions of three naval men—scientific men 
who have served in their profession, and 
the Committee ought to give some weight 
to their opinions given under such circum- 
stances. We ought not to be led away by 
vague assertions and flourishing speeches ; 
we should be guided by authority on such 
asubject. I find this to be the opinion of 
most officers of experience. If an inva- 
sion is to take place from that country we 
do not love exactly as ourselves, speaking 
of our neighbours, the number of the in- 
vading force is calculated at 80,000 or 
100,000 men. Take it at 100,000 men, 
and suppose the Channel Fleet defeated — 
for that is always assumed, and I am 
astonished at the insults that are heaped 
on the navy night after night in connection 
with this subject—the Channel Fleet is 
supposed to be defeated, and therefore we 
are to be defended by fortifications ; well, 
an army of 100,000 has, we will suppose, 
landed ; what forces have we to meet 
them? Of the regular army there will 
be 80,000 men ; of trained Militia, 60,000; 
of Yeomanry and Pensioners, 30,000 ; and 
Volunteers, 150,000, making altogether a 
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force of 320,000 men. If steam is favour- 
able for offence, it is doubly favourable for 
defence. Let the Committee contrast the 
state of things now with what it was be- 
fore the introduction of steam, when the 
noble Lord was Secretary at War. Then 
we had a system of communication by 
telegraph posts, the last of which so lately 
vanished from the top of the Admiralty. 
These posts, which extended to only a 
very limited portion of the country, were 
liable to be deranged by fifty causes ; 
they could not be seen in a fog; they 
could only be worked in fair weather. 
Now, we have the electric telegraph every- 
where, and on the receipt of its intelli- 
gence troops can be moved and concen- 
trated—the keystone of all military science 
—upon any part with the the utmost ra- 
pidity. Formerly, troops could not be 
collected on any given spot within a great 
length of time. The troops marched at 
the rate of but three miles an hour during 
only a certain portion of the twenty-four 
hours, and vast means were requisite to 
assemble an army on a particular point ; 
but now, by railways, troops can go thirty 
miles an hour day and night. We had an 
illustration of the increase in the power 
of transport in the recent volunteer gather- 
ing at Brighton, when a force of 20,000 
men by the ordinary trains went to that 
place in little more thananhour. In such 
a state of things an invasion of this coun- 
try must be considered almost absolutely 
impossible. Another thing to be taken 
into account is the improvement which has 
taken place in the whole science of arms. 
This is very material. What is the opi- 
nion on this subject of Sir George Sar- 
torius? At page 22 of the most excel- 
lent pamphlet he has written on this sub- 
ject he says— 


“Tt must be remembered the safe landing of 
50,000 or 60,000 men implies that all difficulties 
had been removed to the landing of any larger 
number. All professional men know that the late 
great improvements in fire-arms of all descrip- 
tions makes one man defending the landing equal 
to ten attempting it. . . The supposition 
that a nation like ours, either at war with, or 
certainly regarding with suspicion, our active, 
gallant, and powerful neighbour, amply provided 
with every requisite for invading us, should neg- 
lect the ordinary military precautions of war, and 
be so unprepared with the common and effective 
means of defence so abundantly possessed by us ; 
that we should leave them totally unorganized, 
and be so blindly unvigilant as to permit a large 
hostile army to assemble and embark, leave his 
ports, traverse forty or fifty miles, and effect his 
landing upon our coast in two or three hours ; 
; and, moreover, maintain his position in spite of 
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our efforts, and then cover the landing of the 
main body of the invading army, is a chain of, 
I may say, impossibilities such as I never could 
have expected to see advanced by experienced 
men of either profession.” 
So that he looks upon the landing of 
these invading troops as a bugbear in- 
vented by Prime Ministers to alarm the 
House of Commons, and get money from 
the taxpayers of the country. 

There is another consideration to which 
I would call the attention of the Committee 
—the extent of these works; seventeen 
miles of fortifications at Portsdown Hill 
and Gosport will require large garrisons ; 
and it is worth while to consider where 
the men will be got to garrison them. The 
number assumed in the Report was 68,000 ; 
now, I find on inquiry, that even this large 
number of men whom to shut up in our 
forts during a time of war would be a 
source of weakness rather than of strength, 
would be inadequate for this chain of 
works, extending seventeen miles. Yet we 
are told by the noble Lord that this system 
of forts will economize men. Let us see 
how. What says Sir John Burgoyne on 
that point? He says he does not recom- 


mend the construction of these works, be- 
cause certainly we shall never have garrisons 


large enough for them, and he considered 
it bad economy to build forts when you 
eannot get garrisons for them. The natu- 
ral, inevitable sequence of constructing 
these works, if Government do their duty, 
is this—you must have a large increase of 
the regular army. Do not let the Com- 
mittee blink that question. What say the 
minutes of the Defence Committee on that 
point? Itis said we have got Volunteers 
—we will put Volunteers into these garri- 
sons. They had Volunteers, then ; and here 
is a copy of a minute by the Defence 
Committee relative to the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners for National Defence, 
ordered by the House to be printed on the 
20th of July, 1860. This minute is signed 
by the Royal Duke at the head of the 
army and a number of distinguished off- 
cers, and therefore it is entitled to very 
great respect. What does this minute 
say ?— 

“ The Committee concur with the Royal Com- 
mission to the full extent of their propositions, 
both as regards works and the number of men 
necessary to garrison them ; but they are of opi- 
nion that of the whole force required a larger 
proportion of the well-trained troops of the regular 
army will be necessary than appears to be con- 
templated by the Commissioners. . . . . Cer- 
tainly a large proportion of well-trained artillery- 
men will be essential, more especially in those 
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sea batteries which are intended to Oppose shi 
—a service requiring that the guns should by 
worked with great rapidity and accuracy.” 
Has the Committee, then, considered, after 
these works are built, how the batterigs 
are to be manned? It is well knowh to 
officers who have seen service, if you are 
going to have rifled or Armstrong guns, 
breech-loaders, you will require a much 
more scientific force than raw volunteers 
to work them. On this point the evidenee 
of Major General Bloomfield is decisive, 
Colonel Bingham stated that the number of 
heavy guns proposed to be put on thése 
batteries amounted to no less than 6,000, 
besides twenty-five movable field batteries, 
He was asked how many men would be 
required to a gun, to which he replied 
that for firing red-hot shot not less than 
thirty men would be required for each 
gun, and out of these thirty you must hate 
twelve well-trained gunners. But it is 
said the pensioners may be made to work 
these guns. I wish hon. Members wouli 
turn to the answer to Question 833. It 
is most material. The question put was 
“Then, Pensioners might be sent down to 
Portsmouth as garrison artillerymen ?” 
To which Colonel Bingham replies— 


“TI should be very sorry to ask them to go; 
they are completely worn out; they are fine 
looking old men, but they are not fit to work the 
heavy guns now in garrisons.” 


What must we do but increase the foree 
of our artillery ? You must increase your 
force of regular artillery. Your fortifica- 
tions may be constructed on the best pos- 
sible principle, but without proper gunners 
to man the batteries they will be entirely 
thrown away. It is bad economy to con- 
struct anything unless you make it perfect, 
and it is a false system of defence into 
the bargain. General Bloomfield, Inspee- 
tor General of Artillery, gives important 
evidence on this point. He says— 

“The general impression on my mind is that 
almost everywhere there are more guns than can 
possibly be made efficiently useful without a latge 
increase to the present force of well-trained artil- 
lerymen, Until this increase takes place, I should 
be inclined to recommend a reduction in the 
number of guns already mounted, rather than an 
augmentation. Half-trained or half-disciplined 
men would be in the way in such batteries it 
action. They could be more usefully employed 
in the larger fortresses and works. I calculate 
that 8,172 first-class gunners and 16,000 militis 
or volunteer artillerymen would be required to 
man simultaneously the batteries now existing of 
the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
and Deven.” 


So far as to the works at Portedown Hill. 
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But if the land defences at Portsdown Hill 
are not called for, how ean the defences on 
the land side of Plymouth be called for ? 
Sit John Burgoyne ‘*‘ pooh-poohs”’ alto- 
together those Plymouth defences, and 
says they can wait. Within twelve hours 
ou can concentrate an army on that point, 
and you do not want these works to assist 
in preventing an invading force from mareh- 
ing on the metropolis. The Duke of Wel- 
lington would never have called for, and 
never contemplated, this system of fortifi- 
gations. What he asked for was an in- 
erease of the army, and 150,000 disciplined 
Militia. It was left for the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government to come down 
to the House and ask its support to a 
scheme which the Duke of Wellington in 
the highest and palmiest days of his power 
had never thought of proposing. There 
js another point to which I must refer, and 
on which I particularly request informa- 
tin. A Jarge sum of money is asked for 
works at Dover, but that place is given up 
altogether in the Report, because it is only 
on account of our having a castle there 
that we are asked to make these works. 
Dover is called a harbour, but in 
truth it is only a landing-plaee for 
packets ; and, from what was said elsc- 
where, it is assumed that, after we have 
spent hundreds of thousands in building 
this pier, its chief use would be to en- 
able a French army to disembark there. 
Dover is called an intrenched camp. I do 
not object to an intrenched camp, which 
may be thrown up ina comparatively short 
time; but, remember, large works are 
being made there in which you are to shut 
up 6,000 men. But it is said that effi- 
tiency under a Whig Government means 
increased expenditure. I wish to ask 
whether the converse of that holds true— 
namely, whether increased expenditure 
means efficiency ? Because, although the 
noble Lord the other night said these 
fortifications were proposed after deep re- 
flection, and were likely to endure for a 
great length of time, | greatly question 
that. I have been much struck with an 
account given in The Times of the 21st of 
June—which supports this scheme now— 
of the works at Fort Darnet Ness, which 
are being built ai an enormous expense in 
the Medway, three miles below Chatham. 
The Times said— 

“ The soft, spongy nature of the soil on which 
the large fort is to be erected, has rendered it 
almost impossible to obtain anything like a firm 


foundation for tho massive battery to be placed 
on the spot,” 





I hope this matter will be cleared up by the 
Secretary for War. I ask—TIs it true that 
the foundation of that fort is likely to sink 
under the weight of itsarmament? There 
is also a fort which has been finished for 
two years at Gosport, ealled Fort Elson, 
with a heavily armed battery, and which is 
easemated and very strong indeed. But 
the rumour runs, down there, that its foun- 
dations are actually slipping away, and I 
understand the guns will not be able to be 
fired, because they would probably bring 
down the fort. [Sir Gzorce Lewis: No! ] 
Will the noble Lord lay on the table the 
report of Captain Galton on that subject ? 
Let us not have fine flourishes about na- 
tional defence while we are throwing away 
our money on useless and badly-constructed 
works. I come now to another of the 
noble Viscount’s forts—for all are the noble 
Viscount’s forts. Fort Rowner is finished, 
but we are ealled upon to spend £75,000 
upon it. I want to know what is the con- 
dition of its foundations, because it is re- 
ported at Portsmouth, by persons who have 
the means of judging, that it is in a simi- 
lar state to the last fort which I have de- 
scribed. Let us look next at the defences 
of the Isle of Wight. The only part of the 
island where an enemy could land, at the 
east end, is Sandown Bay, and a fort call- 
ed Redcliff is being built there. The site 
is said to be an overhanging precipice, and 
the foundation very dangerous. The re- 
port is that the guns of the fort will be 
utterly unable to sweep the beach so as to 
prevent an opposing force from landing. I 
want the Government to throw some light 
on the truth or error of these allegations, 
and they seem to be material when we are 
asked to vote money for these works. 

We are told that all this expenditure is in 
the nature of insurance. It is therefore ma- 
terial to inquire into the rate we are pay- 
ing for thus insuring the country. Since 
1847, when the Duke of Wellington said 
he could provide for our defence if £400,000 
were added to the Army Estimates, our 
Army and Navy Estimates have increased 
by £13,680,000 a year. The noble Vis- 
count, who has that military mania which 
is perfectly uncontrollable, and to which 
this House holds the candle, plunged us 
also into an enormous outlay at Aldershot. 
There the works are unfinished, and the 
cost is a million and a half. That is in 
addition to the increase which has taken 
place in our Naval and Military Estimates 
since 1847. Sinee that period we have 
spent 293 millions of money by way of 
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insurance in promoting the noble Lord’s 
schemes of naval and military preparation. 
And now we are told that that is not suffi- 
cient, and that nine or ten millions more 
are required for fortifications. Does it not 
occur to the Committee that, after all, the 
noble Lord, able, willing, and gallant as he 
is, may be rather an expensive luxury for 
the country? If we are to be continually 
called upon for these enormous grants of 
money, and after all find that we are not 
secure, I say the rate of insurance is not 
so moderate as to make it worth while to 
keep the Ministry in power. What have 
we got? We are told that we have not so 
many iron-plated ships as the French, and 
a remarkable pamphlet has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Scott Russell, entitled The 
Fleet of the Future, or England Without 
a Navy, in which that gentleman positively 
declares that we have no fleet. If it be 
true—and the noble Lord to a certain ex- 
tent corroborates him—what can be more 
foolish than to leave the navy in that state 
and at the same time to waste millions on 
fortifications, which, according to the noble 
Lord’s own admission, constitute only the 
second line of defence? What has been 
done with regard to the navy ? I find that 
in 1861 there was a Royal Commission ap- 


pointed to inquire into the state of our 


dockyards. Mark the difference of treat- 
ment accorded to Commissioners who want 
to save money, and to Commissioners who 
recommended the expenditure of money. 
The Commissioners of 1860 called upon the 
House to reform the Admiralty altogether. 
From that day to this nothing has been 
done—no notice has been taken of the Re- 
port. But when Commissioners called upon 
us to spend money, who so gay, who so 
ready to adopt the recommendation as 
the noble Lord, in order, as he tells 
us, in a quiet and economical way to place 
the country in safety? After we have 
spent the enormous amount I have men- 
tioned in providing for the defence of the 
country, the noble Lord is not content, but 
comes down here, and, like Oliver Twist, 
asks for more. But where is this to end ? 
To what extent is our income tax to go, 
and what is to become of the finances of 
the country, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us four years ago were be- 
coming inextricably confused? The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary for 
War (General Peel) threw all the responsi- 
bility upon the Government, but let the 
House consider what the meaning of that 
word is. The noble Lord will readily ac- 
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cept the responsibility if you will give him 
the money. He gets the money, and he 
may be out of office next year. The next 
Government will have to spend more mo 

to complete the plans, and then what be. 
comes of the responsibility? No one 
would impeach the noble Lord. Every ong 
admits that he is a gallant man, who will 
always do what he thinks is his duty ; but 
what a bugbear is this respousibility—4 
word without a meaning. Where was the 
responsibility of the men who built the 
martello towers, which, according to Sir 
John Burgoyne, never were and never 
could be of any use? Let not the House be 
led to forget that they are the guardians of 
what is facetiously called the public purse, 
and that responsibility attaches to them ip 
voting enormous sums of money, whieh 
responsibility they cannot shift from their 
own shoulders to those of the Government, 
I regretted to hear the noble Lord the 
other night incidentally sneer at the treaty 
of commerce and free trade. Certainly, 
the noble Lord made a most curious de. 
fence of these fortifications. He said, 
‘* My forts will do more to preserve peace 
than your free trade or your cobbling up of 
commercial treaties.’? He stated that, to 
my surprise, while on either side of him 
were the twin representatives of free trade 
and the commercial treaty—the President 
of the Board of Trade and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I was surprised to see 
the noble Lord, like Garrick between the 
comic and the tragic muses, so impartial in 
decrying both. I do not know what my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ashton 
thought or felt, because, if he represents 
anything in the Cabinet, it is the principle 
of free trade, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochdale ; but he sat still— 
perhaps wisely. I do not know what he 
thought, but I know how he looked. He 
looked something like Pompey’s statue 
when Cesar was staggering at its base. I 
think he might have replied in the words 
of Cassius— 

“ T have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show of love,as I was wont to have. 
You bear too stubborn and too high a hand 
Over your friend that loves you.” 

The right hon. Gentleman did not say 
that, but I hope he will take an early op 
portunity to explain what is the re 
of those sarcasms upon free trade, 

whether he is a party to spending the 
money of the country upon fortifications 
and troops, which he has heretofore re 
sisted, and whether he accedes to the 
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views enunciated by the noble Lord. But 
the question has been put upon the old 
gue, The noble Lord says he will not 
secept the responsibility of Government 
without the money, and it comes to the 
ald question of “ confidence.”’ I wonder 
that ‘ confidence ”? was not imported into 
the great Thames Embankment question, 
the great question of the Session. But 
what confidence, or in whom? In the 
Exchequer? Is it overflowing ? On the 
contrary, your revenue is declining. Are 

Je prosperous in Lancashire? The 
noble Lord smiled. What confidence have 
we in a confiding Parliament and an im- 
provident Executive ? Parliament goes on 

r after year voting these sums, when 
the noble Lord threatens hon. Members 
with a dissolution. They care more for 
their individual pockets than for the pockets 
of the taxpayers at large. But I tell the 
poble Lord and his supporters that I am 
not content to register the imperial edicts 
ofa dictator. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and laugh- 
ter.] Yes, of a dictator—I repeat the 
word—whose plans, if carried out, mean 
increased expenditure, and who is leading 
the country into heavier taxation and to 
financial embarrassment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, to leave out the words “‘ one 
nillion two hundred thousand pounds,” and in- 
sert the words “ eight hundred thousand pounds.” 


Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that strip- 
ped of the amusing and interesting details, 
sarcasms, and gibes with which the hon. 
Gentleman had invested it, the question 
before the Committee resolved itself into 
this—whether the Government were to 
take the opinion of skilled persons — of 
men most eminent in every department of 
war—or should adopt the views of the hon. 
Gentleman, and the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, who, although a great authority upon 
some subjects, could not be regarded as 
such upon the special matter before the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
attempted to escape from his difficulty by 
denying that the plan under consideration 
was the plan of the Commissioners—[ Mr. 
Bernat Ospornez : Hear, hear !]—and as- 
serting it had been so altered by the no- 
ble Lord as to have become really his plan. 
But how had the hon. Gentleman proved 
his case? He said that the original plan 
included five forts at Spithead, and the 
number was now reduced to three ; that 
tight forts were originally proposed for 

ortsdown, which had now been reduced 
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to a number variously stated by the hon. 
Gentleman at three and at five. But after 
all those were mere details, and he believed 
the Commissioners had acceded to the al- 
terations which had been made. The real 
point at issue was, whether the scheme 
was, upon the whole, one that was recom- 
mended by those eminent persons, and he 
contended that in substance it was. But 
the hon. Gentleman went on to argue that 
the plans proposed would not prevent in- 
vasion. The scheme had never been put 
forward upon that ground ; it was proposed 
for the purpose of defending the arsenals, 
of securing a basis of operations for the 
navy, and for rendering their military force 
more available for the defence of the coun- 
try in the event of an invasion. The hon. 
Gentleman had quoted authorities to show 
that invasion was possible ; but would the 
gallant Officer near him (Sir De Lacy 
Evans), or would Sir J. Burgoyne, assert, 
that looking at the past history of Eng- 
land and the present position of the world, 
invasion was impossible. When had Eng- 
land been exposed to the greatest risk of in- 
vasion? It was after twelve years of suc- 
cessful naval warfare, that had commenced 
with the destruction of the French fleet at 
Toulon—after the retirement of most of the 
ablest officers of the French navy, and after 
the destruction of fleet after fleet belonging 
to France. They all knew, that if the French 
fleet at one critical juncture had been com- 
manded by Suffrein instead of Villeneuve, 
the French would have brought fifty ships 
into the Channel at a moment when Eng- 
land had only twenty-five to meet them. 
Napoleon had the fullest persuasion of 
the success which would have attended 
such an expedition, and no one could have 
read or thought on the subject without a 
feeling of gratitude at the escape. During 
the last two centuries there had been re- 
peated instances in which the command of 
the Channel had temporarily slipped from 
their hands. It was said that steam gave 
them new opportunities of defence. Steam 
assisted both the attack and the defence ; 
to what extent it was for the future to say. 
Very little change had apparently taken 
place in the military art. The tactics of 
Hannibal and Cesar were those of Napo- 
leon and Wellington, and from the earliest 
times fortresses had played an important 
part in the defences of every country. M. 
de Brialmont had, no doubt, said of the 
fortifications now in question that they 
were of no strategic importance. But M. 
de Brialmont recommended a system quite 
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as expensive— namely, fortifications at 
Guildford and other places between the 
coast and the metropolis. The Govern- 
ment proposed by these works to defend 
the arsenals, The hon. Gentleman asked 
whether an invading army would trouble 
itself with besieging Portsmouth, or taking 
the arsenals. But had the hon. Gentleman 
read the last volume of Napoleon’s Me- 
moirs and Letters, published about ten 
days ago? Napoleon, in one of those let- 
ters, told one of his most distinguished ar- 
tillery officers to provide artillery for the 
siege of Chatham, Portsmouth, &c. He 
would admit that an invasion of this coun- 
try could not be attempted by a force of 
69,000 or 80,000 men ; but with a force 
of 100,000 or 120,000 it would be easy to 
detach 10,000 or 20,000 to destroy Ports- 
mouth, if it was not adequately defended. 
Great and irrevocable injury might be com- 
mitted by an army landing either at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. Perhaps a landing 
in Kent might be prevented, but it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
for the adequate defence of every part 
of our coast. The hon. Gentleman had 
quoted the Report of the Defence Com- 
missioners made two years ago, and said 
that the Volunteers were not then in ex- 
istence. 


They were, however, partially 
in existence, although they had not then 
developed themselves into solid, well-disci- 


plined battalions. They had from 24,000 
to 25,000 artillerymen, in regard to whom 
he had the authority of Lord Clyde for 
saying, that it was impossible to have ar- 
tillery better calculated for the defence of 
fortified places. He had lately spoken 
with an artillery officer who was present 
at a recent Volunteer review, and he said 
he never saw guns better manned or served 
than by the Volunteer artillerymen. The 
present number of 25,000 artillerymen 
might easily be doubled if necessary. He 
would admit that no invasion of this coun- 
try could be made without much previous 
preparation ; but that was no reason why 
they should abandon the construction of 
these fortresses, The question was a 
question of authority, and great names 
had been paraded before the Committee. 
No doubt, Sir John Burgoyne and other 
officers had criticised portions of the Go- 
vernment scheme; but, on the whole, 
they agreed that it provided an efficient 
and powerful means of national defence. 
After all the discussions that had taken 
place, and the large expenditure which 
had been incurred, it was impossible to 
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reflect without humiliation on the present 
state of the navy, because if war were de. 
clared to-morrow, the French, would hayg 
the advantage at sea. The question, how. 
ever, ought not to be argued with refereneg 
to the present state of any military Powey, 
The best security for peace was to make 
themselves strong, and if their coasts werg 
adequately defended, and their arsenals 
were secure, no country would think of 
attacking them. Hecould not help think. 
ing that the hon. Member for Liskeard 
had greatly misrepresented what had fallen 
from the noble Viscount at the head of 
the Government the other night. The 
noble Lord replied to the hon. Member for 
Rochdale that it was not enough to have 
men skilled in arts which might be made 
subservient to the national defence in time 
of war. The noble Viscount added that 
it was necessary to have men skilled ip 
the arts of war, and cannon ready, and 
that all the civic skill in the world would 
be powerless against an enemy properly 
trained in the military art. He should 
not have risen to protest against the so- 
phistries and unfair statements of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had not the hon, 
Gentleman alluded to him as the only 
Member unconnected with the Government 
who had supported this plan of fortifica- 
tions. He repeated that he felt convinced 
the scheme of the Government was wise, 
and called for by the altered circumstances 
of the times, and that the Committee 
would be doing well in voting the money, 
Captain JERVIS said, that the re 
marks of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
furnished another illustration of the trath 
of the adage that ‘‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” He had brought up the 
old bugbear of seventeen miles of fortifi- 
cations which would have to be defended 
by an overwhelming force. The hon. 
Gentleman did not appear to know that 
it was only a small part of any fortress 
that was ever attacked. The hon. Gen 
tleman had talked about thirty men being 
required to work each gun, and said that 
60,000 artillerymen would be wanted to 
defend these fortifications. But no one 
ever heard of more than a small force of 
artillerymen in any country, because they 
were required only in a few places at 
once. It was said they were called upoa 
to vote £10,000,000 of money for these 
works, but they were not called upon to 
vote anything like that sum. The Com 
missioners did not recommend that the 
whole of the works upon which they had 
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ted should be actually carried out. 
They had merely pointed out a general 

. The details of that plan had been 
carefully examined during the last three 

, and a considerable reduction of 
expense had been the consequence. The 
original estimate of the Commissioners 
was £10,350,000, exclusive of armaments 
and floating batteries. Of that amount 
$1,885,000 was for purchase of land. 
The works were to cost £8,465,000, of 
which sum £1,460,000 had been already 
sanctioned. The present estimate was 
$6,710,000, of which £1,030,000 was 
for purchase of land, leaving £5,680,000 
for works. If they were to deduct the 
amount proposed for Spithead from each— 
namely, £1,100,000 and £840,000 re- 
spectively—they would have as the origi- 
nal proposal £7,365,000, and £4,840,000 
aa the present, making a difference of 
$2,525,000 for works, and £855,000 
for land. That reduction was effected 


in the following way:—The Chathom 
western defences from Rochester to the 
river had been given up, making a sav- 
ing of £700,000; at Woolwich there was 
another saving of £700,000; at Ports- 
mouth the Portsdown Hill works were 
reduced by £200,000 ; at Plymouth the 


Saltash works were abandoned, thus 
saving £500,000; and the cost of the 
north-eastern defences was reduced from 
£1,200,000 to £350,000. As for Pem- 
broke, it was extremely difficult to say 
what had been abandoned, but the Esti- 
mates had been reduced by £425,000. 
There was thus a totel reduction of cost 
ta the amount of nearly £3,400,000. 
He did not think that the proposal which 
the hon. Member for Stamford was about 
to make would promote economy. The 
beat thing they could do was to put as 
mueh confidence as possible in the en- 
ineer who had charge of the works. 
fthe Government were limited to a cer- 
tain sum to be spent on each separate 
work within the year, such an arrange- 
ment could only add to the ultimate cost. 
If hard frost set in during the winter, 
many of the earthworks might have to 
be stopped. If there was much tempes- 
tuous weather on the sea-coast, the sea 
defences would have to be postponed till 
the spring. Economy could only be ob- 
ained by giving the Executive ample 
power of spending the entire sum voted 
in such a manner as might be found ne- 
cessary from time to time, and of the most 
advantage to the public service. 
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Sr GEORGE LEWIS: The com- 
plaint which was made about three years 
ago, in previous stages of this question, 
that the House was taken by surprise, and 
that the subject was not deliberately con- 
sidered, will not, I think, apply to the pre- 
sent year; because, by the forms of this 
House, it was necessary that the Bill 
should be founded on a Resolution, and 
that Resolution gave rise to a debate, 
equivalent to a debate on the second read- 
ing. Upon the second reading of the Bill 
which was subsequently introduced, the 
subject was discussed for a whole night, 
and minutely scrutinized ; and now upon 
the first clause of the Bill in Committee 
we have a revival of the debate, which 
again is equivalent to a debate upon 
the second reading, because my hon. 
Friend did not address his remarks to 
any clause or detail in the Bill, but re- 
peated with some additional illustrations 
and in different language the arguments 
which he used on a former occasion. But 
as my hon. Friend’s arguments were sub- 
stantially the same as were before sub- 
mitted to the House, and as they were 
met by arguments, though not satisfac- 
tory to him, yet which the House was 
able to judge of and to decide upon, it will 
not be necessary for me to go very fully 
into the question. However, out of re- 
spect to my hon. Friend, I will not leave 
his speech entirely without comment. I 
will not dwell upon that very unwise and 
somewhat sentimental argument that it is 
unmanly for British soldiers to—{ Mr. 
Bernat Osporne: I never used it at all.] I 
am glad the hon. Member disavows it, but 
at all events I heard it before used in this 
House. [‘*No, no!’’] I most positively aver 
that I have heard the argument used more 
than once in the course of these debates 
that it was disgraceful that our soldiers 
should skulk behind walls. Well, in an- 
swer to that—if any hon. Gentleman 
should be influenced by an argument of 
that description—I will only ask him to con- 
sider whether it is not the duty of a gene- 
ral to spare the lives of his men ; and whe- 
ther those generals, including the Duke of 
Wellington, have not been most com- 
mended who have used every peculiarity 
of soil and situation to prevent their men 
being exposed to danger. Therefore I 
think, if by fortifications we can make it 
more easy for our gallant troops to defend 
their country, I trust no Gentleman in this 
House will be influenced by such an argu- 
ment. I think, however, my hon. Friend 
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used an argument not much more wise and 
equally sentimental—namely, that the use 
of fortifications is an insult to the navy. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Theright 
hon. Gentleman is equally incorrect in 
what he is now stating. I said that the 
supposition that an enemy could land was 
an insult to the navy. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: My hon. 
Friend certainly used the argument that 
it was an insult to the navy to make use 
of fortifications. [Mr. BERNAL OsBoRNE : 
I did no such thing.] 1 am extremely 
glad, then, that I misunderstood my hon. 
Friend ; for if he had employed such an 
argument, it would have been entirely de- 
void of force and utterly unworthy of any 
man of seuse. I am still rather at a loss 
to know in what the insult to the navy 
consisted ; but I presume it was some 
measure to be taken for strengthening the 
defences of our coasts, and which, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of my hon. Friend, 
would imply want of confidence in the 
navy. But, as my hon. Friend seems 
rather sensitive upon the subject, I do 
not wish to detain the Committee about 
these merely preliminary matters, but to 
go at once into the material parts of the 
case. Now, the main argument used by 
my hon. Friend turns on the probabilities 
of invasion. He has asserted and quoted 
authorities to prove that there is no rea- 
sonable ground for dreading invasion, 
and that any securities against the risk 
are superfluous and a waste of money. 
Now, I am entirely at issue with my hon. 
Friend both as to the fact and the argu- 
ment which he founded upon it. My know- 
ledge of history, and my observations of the 
military operations of nations in former 
times, lead me to believe that an invasion 
of foreign countries is by no means a diffi- 
cult operation. I believe my hon. Friend 
will find that there is hardly any country 
which was seriously bent upon the invasion 
of another, and which was possessed of a 
large navy, that has found any difficulty 
in making a descent upon a foreign coast. 
I need only refer to our own history. Is 
there any instance in which we have had 
any difficulty in effecting a landing on any 
foreign coast? Had we any difficulty in 
the American War or during the war of 
the French Revolution, though the expe- 
ditions were afterwards unsuccessful—or 
on the coasts of Holland or Flanders ? 
Had we any difficulty in effecting a land- 
ing on the coasts of Portugal or Spain 
during the Peninsular War? I believe 
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we should have had no difficulty in effegg. 
ing a landing on the coast of France if 
we had thought our army sufficiently strong 
to maintain itself against the enormous 
military resources and the great genius 
of Napoleon. I maintain, then, that the 
landing upon a foreign coast is by no 
means a difficult operation, and I will algo 
say that the object of the measure under 
consideration is not to prevent an invasion 
of our shores. It is an entire misconcep. 
tion of the object of this measure to sup- 
pose that we undertake to render invasion 
impossible. No profession is made to plant 
a wall round all the landing-places in Eng- 
land, so as to make it impossible for 9 
foreign army to disembark. Such a chi- 
merical idea never entered the mind of any 
of the promoters of the present plan. What 
we say with respect to those places which 
it would be most the object of a foreign 
invader to attack, and which it would be 
most important for us not to lose, such as 
our dockyards and arsenals, is, we defend 
them to prevent an enemy making an at- 
tack on those points ; but we do not say 
that it would be impossible for a foreign 
army to land on our coast. The real 
security against invasion is, that the vul- 
nerable points on our coasts should be 
fortified, so that the enemy should not be 
able at once to destroy the places in which 
our military and naval strength lies, or 
make such an impression on our military 
and naval resources as would enable the 
hostile foree to maintain a footing in the 
country, and thus reduce us to submission, 
With respect to the question of the diffi- 
culty of manning these forts, I think that 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last has 
given a sufficient answer to my hon. Friend, 
No one has ever supposed that all the forts 
now proposed would be required to be sim- 
ultaneously defended. Supposing the coun- 
try to be invaded, the enemy would make 
an attack on some particular spot, and 
that point, with the means of transport 
now existing, could be defended, and it 
would not be necessary to have a full com- 
plement of men to man every gun in every 
fort at the same minute. My hon. Friend 
has asked some questions with respect to 
particular forts. In the first place, I would 
say that when large undertakings of this 
kind are carried on, of course during their 
progress it is not impossible that some 
accidents may occur, such as invariably 
occur in the construction of great rail- 
ways. As respects Fort Elson, the scarp 
was thrust forward in consequence of the 
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nd moving from water percolating 
through. With regard to Fort Rowner, a 
settlement in the masonry work, such as 
not unfrequently occurs in similar construc- 
t tions, has taken place. As respects the 
foundation of Darnet Fort, in the Medway, 
the difficulty is such as is often experienced 
in the neighbourhood of rivers in putting 
down a solid foundation, but that difficulty 
js now overcome. Therefore as far as 
engineering difficulties are concerned, | 
can assure the Committee there is nothing 
material to interfere with the progress of 
the works. I trust this explanation will 
be considered sufficient. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH observed 
that he was the last man in that House 
to decry fortifications, or to deny their 
value, supposing men could be obtained 
in sufficient numbers to man them ; but 
he certainly did strongly disapprove of 
the construction of gigantic lines of for- 
tifieations where there were not sufficient 
troops to supply them with garrisons. He 
admitted that strong fortifications, judi- 
cieusly posted and manned, would tend 
very much to arrest the progress of an in- 
vading army ; but the question was, could 
they have both an army in the field and 
vell-manned fortifications also? Nothing 
could be more foolish than for this na- 
tio to construct such immense fortifica- 
tions that it would take all the regular 
troops to defend them, and this is what 
seems to be contemplated by the Go- 
vernment. It had been said that they 
might be defended by raw levies; but 
surely it would be very impolitic to try 
to defend fortifications with raw troops. 
All the highest military authorities con- 
curred in the opinion that it was always 
aecessary that garrisons in time of war 
should consist of the best troops, because 
siege operations were not like those in the 
field, frequently over in a few hours, but 
required the most tried courage, nerve, 
and endurance, not for days only, but for 
weeks and months. Not only were men 
who were besieged in garrison liable to 
attacks by escalade, and to the greatest 
possible peril in defending their works 
night and day, but the troops were called 
upon to make sorties, which were some- 
times far more perilous to soldiers than 
pitched battles were. He would like to 
see the general who would dare to make a 
tortie with raw troops. The natural con- 
sequence, therefore, of erecting all these 
largo fortifications, would be to lock up 
m them a great proportion, if not all our 
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best troops. There could be no reason on 
earth why portions of the fortifications at 
Plymouth and Portsmouth should not be 
postponed, seeing that the Government had 
taken upon itself to alter the whole of the 
original plan, and to omit many of the 
works which it at first intended to proceed 
with, and thus to disregard in material 
points the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Upon the plan of the Govern- 
ment, it would require 30,000 men to de- 
fend Portsmouth alone, while the other 
proposed works would require 60,000 or 
70,000 more; and he really believed that 
if the question were referred back to the 
Commissioners, far better and more eco- 
nomical plans might be adopted. He 
wished to know who was responsible for 
the alteration of the plans. He feared 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for War would not enlighten them 
on that essential point. One year they 
were told that a certain number of works 
were required; next year some of them 
were taken out of the list. Thus the cen- 
tral arsenal was left out of these plans, 
and they were going to leave out the 
defences of Woolwich altogether. Was 
that in accordance with the opinion of the 
Commissioners or the Government? If 
of the Commissioners, they had changed 
their minds ; if of the Government, they 
clearly overrode the Commissioners, and 
preferred their own opinions to those of 
the men for whose judgment they pro- 
fessed to have so high a value. If they 
were asked boldly by the Government 
for £1,200,000 for fortifications actually 
necessary for the defence of the country, 
without details, that was one thing, and 
the responsibility would be wholly with 
the Government ; but when a definite 
plan was submitted, and they were told 
that the money was required for certain 
definite works which he considered alto- 
gether too extensive, he certainly should 
take the opinion of the House as to whe- 
ther such money ought to be granted ; for 
if granted under these circumstances, the 
responsibility of taxing the country need- 
lessly would fall on the House of Commons. 
Plymouth was a point of great importance, 
and he should not like to see it left unde- 
fended ; but the works on the north-eastern 
side were not properly planned, and he 
hoped they would not be proceeded with 
at present. Ile trusted also that the 
works at Fareham and those at Portsdown 
IIill would be delayed, and he would sug- 
gest that the number of forts at Ports- 
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mouth should be reduced from five to three. 
He also objected to the works at Dover, 
but since they had been proceeded with so 
far they must goon. They had been told 
that the number of gunners might be 
doubled or trebled in a short space of 
time ; but it should be recollected that 
the ordinary period for the training of 
gunners used to be two years; and in 
consequence of the recent improvements, 
and the intricacies of the new ordnance, 
three years at least were now required. 
Volunteers might work light six-pound- 
ers on a field day and make a pretty 
show ; but to work heavy guns and siege 
trains they must not depend upon Vo- 
lunteers. He should, therefore, object 
to all these extended lines of fortification, 
and, inasmuch as no contracts whatever 
had as yet been entered into for those 
named in the schedule to which he ob- 
jected, the Government ought to pause 
before they proceeded with them. He 
wished to strike a blow at the system 
before it had taken too deep a root; for 
as he contended, it was utterly impos- 
sible for France or for any other nation to 
make such preparations as would be ne- 
cessary to land a large force properly 
supplied upon the shores of this country 
without giving, as it were, all the world 
notice of their intention; and if that was 
the case, and the attempt were made with 
wooden vessels of war and transports, 
three or four steam rams would be able 
to run into and destroy and sink a great 
number of them. No one could deny that 
our steam navy would prove a most serious 
obstacle to any such attempt ; and if even 
after all upwards of 100,000 men should 
get near the shore, the landing would have 
to be effected in boats ; and so long and 
difficult a process would that be, that there 
would be ample time, in these days of 
railways and telegraphs, to concentrate a 
large army at any spot where the attempt 
was being made, and gall the enemy by 
a most destructive fire, if they did not 
entirely defeat them. Upon the point of 
concentration of a land force he could 
speak with the more confidence from the 
fact that he had once made some investi- 
gations, at the request of Sir R. Peel, on 
the subject; and on that occasion Mr. 
Laing, chairman of the Brighton Company, 
and Mr. Macgregor, chairman of the South 
Eastern told him that they would engage, 
if ever the emergency should arise, to con- 
vey an army of 60,000 men from any 
focal point, such as Aldershot or Red Hill, 
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to any place on the south coast, betwee, 
the Bill of Portland and Portsmouth, jg 
five hours, and thence to the North Fore. 
land in three hours. Even if a Frengh 
army were to land at Plymouth or Ports. 
mouth, it would never dream of sittj 

down before either place. In such g 
position it would be exposed to attack 
both in flank and rear, and would eithe 
be captured or cut to pieces. fg 
hoped that when people really considered 
the enormous facilities they possessed for 
the concentration of troops, these ground. 
less fears of invasion would vanish ; for jt 
was his belief, that even if 150,000 men 
could be landed here, their defeat and 
capture was certain. He did not be 


lieve, that if the best troops were cooped 


up in fortresses, our volunteers would ever 
be able to prevent the landing of an enemy; 
and seeing how soon an effective army in 
the field could destroy the base of the 
operations of an invading force when onee 
they had the temerity to quit the seaboard, 
he hoped the Committee would consider 
that an army in the field would be sufficient 
for the protection of the dockyards and 
arsenals, as well as the capital, and that 
they would not consider it necessary to 
form the extensive lines of works proposed, 
but rest satisfied with the existing works, 
which were adequate to defend the arsenals 
against a coup de main, and were only 
inefficient against a distant bombardment, 
which a very small number of detached 
forts would prevent. Whenever this ques- 
tion was discussed, the Government keptout 
of view the existing works, which were suf- 
ficient to enable good garrisons to make 
a vigorous defence. With regard to the 
principle on which some of the works were 
proposed, there was great inconsistency: 
those for the defence of Portsmouth being 
at the full extent of bombarding range, 
for instance; while those for the north-east 
side of Plymouth were much closer, and 
those for Pembroke not half the distance 
of the Portsmouth advanced lines from its 
dockyard. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: As the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) 
paid some attention to me in the course of 
his speech, I feel it would be uncivil on my 
part not to take notice of his remarks; 
but in doing so I shall not detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a few minutes. ! 
feel much flattered by the language whieh 
the hon. Gentleman applied to me. _ I must 
say, at the same time, that he gave mes 





credit to which I can Jay no claim; 
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although I admit that I have been for a 
at number of years very solicitous that 
our dockyards should be defended, and 
have long thought that it was the duty of 
the Government to take measures for that 
purpose, yet I cannot take credit for a 
Jan which has been prepared by compe- 
tent military and naval authorities—men 
of great skill and science, whose opinion, 
[may say, without any reflection upon the 
hon, Gentleman, is entitled to more weight 
than any he may give upon this subject. 
There was nothing in his speech which 
has not been urged over and over again by 
himself and others, and which has not 
been fully answered. The great argument 
he made use of was that it was impossible 
for this country to be invaded, and that 
therefore permanent works of defence were 
unecessary. As to its being impossible 
that this country should be invaded, I 
think that is an argument which it would 
be very well to maintain at a dinner-table 
or in aclub, but it is not a fit argument 
for a sensible man to address to a deli- 
berative assembly engaged in considering 
the means of defending the country. It 
is manifest that if a neighbouring country 
desires to invade us, nothing is so easy as 
todo it, unless you have on tlie spot a 
large fleet equal to cope with that of the 
enemy, and unless you also have at the 
point of landing an army able to fight the 
invader. The history of the last war, 
however, shows you that you cannot be 
sure of having on the spot a fleet large 
mough to stop an invading force. The 
hon. Gentleman has stated that I said, on 
aformer occasion, an army of 50,000 or 
100,000 men might be landed here in one 
night. I never said that. What I said 
was that an expedition of that force might 
traverse the Channel in one night, and 
might be in the morning at the point of 
landing. With the means which we know 
modern science has provided of platform 
boats, each capable of carrying 120 men 
with guns and horses, that operation would 
bea very short one. ‘The hon. Member 
says that my example of the landing of 
the French at Genoa does not apply. I 
say it does apply, because suppose one of 
the small ports on the south coast of Eng- 
to be occupied by a hostile force, 

the enemy would have the same facility 
of landing men, horses, and guns, though 
hot quite in the same degree, as the French 
dat Genoa. What my right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Lewis) said is quite true, 
that there is hardly any instance in which 
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a landing has been seriously attempted 
and not succeeded. How would a landing 
be effected? There would be a large 
naval force sweeping our beach with the 
most powerful artillery, and driving away 
the force that might be there to oppose 
the landing. To be sure, as the hon. and 
gallant Officer who has just spoken says, 
he would not give much for the heads of 
those who did land, even if they were 
100,000 in number. But it is all very 
well to talk in that way. If the country 
is to be invaded for a purpose, the obvious 
course would be to land a comparatively 
small force to attack an undefended dock- 
yard—destroy the elements of your naval 
force, and, when that was done, to let 
those troops surrender, to be very well 
treated, and then go back at the end of the 
war. [‘*Oh, ob.’’] Does any one ima- 
gine, in these days, that these people 
must all be put to death in cold blood ? 
What I want to know is. this, would it or 
would it not be worth while for any power- 
ful rival of England to sacrifice 10,000, 
20,000, or 30,000 men for the purpose of 
saving their own navy by destroying our ar- 
senals and dockyards? Theloss ofa great 
battle, at Solferino, at Magenta, or any of 
the great battles in the Russian campaign 
was not much less than that, and to accom- 
plish a much less object. It is plain that 
it would be worth the while of any foreign 
Power that wished to destroy our navy 
to sacrifice a certain number of men 
for the purpose of destroying our dock- 
yards, and giving them necessarily after- 
wards the supremacy of the sea. There 
have been plans—all of us have seen 
them—of railways to run from one end 
of the island to the other, with tra- 
versing platforms running to any one point 
that might be invaded ; but Government 
never dreamt of anything of that kind. 
Our purpose is limited to the defence of 
the dockyards ; and, in spite of what has 
been said by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard—who first disclaimed the 
value of authorities, and then referred to 
them—I venture to think that we have 
authorities quite as good as he has adduced, 
both naval and military men, to whose opi- 
nion, being expressed on their responsibili- 
ty, the Committee will attach more weight 
than they are likely to give to those quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman. But what made 
me particularly anxious to rise was not 
to answer what had already been suffi- 
ciently answered, but because the hon. 


| Gentleman was pleased to say that I 
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sneered the other day at free trade and 
the commercial treaty with France. [Mr. 
Bernat Osporne: Hear, hear!] I mean 
to say that I did no such thing. [‘*Oh, 
oh!’’] I attach as much value as the 
hon. Gentleman does to commercial trea- 
ties and free trade. In their full value I 
respect them, and I respect the hon. Mem- 
ber who had a great part in enforcing the 
principles of the one and carrying the 
other into effect. But what I did was to 
animadvert on the false application of these 
principles to a result on which they do not 
bear. I stated that in my opinion it was 
nonsense to say that there was no likeli- 
hood of an invasion from a great foreign 
Power because we had established the prin- 
ciples of free trade and had a commercial 
treaty with them. On a former occasion 
I cited the example of the United States 
of America, as a proof that we cannot place 
any reliance on commercial relations to 
maintain peace. I said there were no two 
countries which had such intimate commer- 
cial velations as Great Britain and the 
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United States—no countries between which 
the links of common interest were stronger, 
or between whose people there appeared to 
be a stronger sympathy; but in spite of all 


that, when popular passion was excited on 
some question that appeared to disturb the 
honour of the two countries, we saw the 
two countries on the very verge of a rup- 
ture. Therefore I said, and I say again, 
it is nonsense to tell us, as the permanent 
foundation of our policy, that we have a 
commercial treaty with any country, and 
that we have established the principles of 
free trade. When we are talking of mili- 
tary and naval defence, you must rely on 
those means which science gives you for 
defence. That is quite a different thing 
from the ordinary transactions of peace 
with regard to which treaties of commerce 
and the principles of free trade have their 
value, but which these works of defence do 
not overbear. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I do not 
think the Committee will be of opinion that 
any answer has been made to what I said. 
The right hon. Secretary for War came 
down, as he said, out of compliment to 
me, to say a few words; but he did not 
answer the speech I made. He admitted 
what I said with regard to Fort Elson, 
yet he calls for more money. The noble 
Lord the First Minister has taken his own 
line— 

“Tam Sir Oracle ; 
* And when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark.” 
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He says no man is sensible or in his sensog 
that differs from him. [‘ Oh, oh!"] If 
amounts to this. That is not a tone to be 
assumed to independent Members, or tg 
any Member of this House. If hon. Mem. 
bers are prepared to vote these large sums 
of money on the unsatisfactory arguments 
adduced by the right hon. Secretary for 
War, and on the sort of personal ar 
ments made use of by the noble Lord, 
they will be sacrificing their duty to the 
country, and, sooner or later, the countr 
will awake to the delusion promoted by the 
First Minister. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the attack 
which had been made by the noble Lord 
the First Minister on the apostle of free 
trade had made a great impression in the 
north of England. The noble Lord had 
fallen before, and was raised by the hand 
of the Manchester school ; and when the 
noble Lord next fell, he might rise again, 

Mr. COBDEN: I feel that I can hardly 
avoid doing what I had no intention of 
doing—saying a very few words on this 
occasion. I duly appreciate the kind ai- 
vocacy of my cause by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), I 
am also sensible of the kind intentions of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard in throwing 
his potent shield over me. But as to 
the attacks of the noble Lord, why, I 
have been too long in this House to take 
them very scriously from that or any 
quarter; and I have gone through too 
much, I think, to warrant any fears, on 
the part of myself or friends, of suffering 
any great injury. I have had some pas- 
sages of arms in this House with those 
who I think in history will be recognised 
as the superiors of the noble Lord ; andif 
I am to have an antagonist, I should be 
inclined to prefer the noble Lord to any 
other in this House. It was the saying 
of Dr. Johnson, of his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he did not know any man 
against whom, in ease of a quarrel, be 
should have found it so difficult to say any- 
thing. Now, I must say I think the noble 
Lord is about the most vulnerable of living 
statesmen in this country, or, perhaps, ™ 
any other. I do not know that I should have 
risen but to ask the indulgence of the 
House while I refer to something said 
other night by the noble Lord, in which he 
flatly contradicted me on a matter of fact. 
It is not, I know, consistent with the order 
of the House to go into any argument te 
lating to a past debate ; but I will not 0 
into argument—I will do no more than 
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recite a fact. I stated, it will be remem- 
bered, in the course of some remarks 
made in a recent debate, that the last 
Chinese war originated in the act of Mr. 
Bruce, who, in proceeding to Pekin to 
exchange the ratifications of the treaty, 
insisted on going one way, while the 
Chinese authorities invited him to go an- 
other; I stated that the treaty had been 
ratified, and that all that had to be done 
was to exchange those ratifications. The 
noble Lord had stated the contrary. I 
rentured to express my disapproval of his 
jnexactness. He then flatly contradicted 
me, and advised me to refer back to the 
papers, I will just give the noble Lord’s 
own statement, and not trouble the House 
with any comments upon it. The question 
of the origin of the Chinese War in 1859 
came on in this House on the 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1860, when Lord John Russell, then 
Foreign Minister, said— 

“The Treaty of Tien-tsin had been signed and 
had received the special approval of the Emperor 
of China. Nothing but the ratification remained 
tobe given, and it would have been impossible 
for us, because Her Majesty’s forces had suffered 
aloss—because 400 or 500 men had been killed 
or wounded—to give up a treaty solemnly agreed 
to, or to retreat from conditions to which the 
Emperor of China had given his assent.”— 
{8 Besserd, elvi, 945.] 

On a subsequent occasion (March 16, 1860) 
the same subject was again brought up, 
and Viscount Palmerston said— 

“A treaty has been concluded with China, 
That treaty has been approved by the Emperor. 
We want the ratifications to be exchanged ; we 
want the treaty to become a formal and acknow- 


compact between the two countries.”— 
1S Hans, clvii.,807.] 


Now, I will not use one word of comment 
upon that, further than just again to beg 
the noble Lord, when he makes statements 
in this House, to reflect a little before he 
makes them. I do not charge him with 
wilfal inaccuracy. He does not meditate 
enough, apparently, to be wilful in these 
matters, but he is careless. Sir, since I 
am on iny legs, I wish to say a few words 
on the subject before us, not, however, in 
a technical sense, for I have no technical 
knowledge of fortifications. If I have any 
knowledge at all on any subjects in this 
world, it is because I have been docile all 
my life in seeking to learn from people 
who know better than myself. On the 
question of fortifications and shipping I 
take what I believe to be competent au- 
thority. I only try to analyse and balance 
what I believe to be the best sources of 
information, and then judge accordingly. 
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But there is no doubt this fortification 
scheme, and all that belongs to it, is 
simply and solely the work of the noble 
Lord. If by any accident the noble Lord 
disappeared from the scene to-morrow— 
which Heaven forbid !—does any human 
being believe that this fortification scheme 
would goon? Why, look at his colleagues, 
Look at my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Why, that 
right hon. Gentleman has been the very 
breath of the nostrils of the present Ad- 
ministration for the last two years. What 
keeps the party together, and excites any 
confidence in the Government on the part 
of those who represent the large constitu- 
encies and who alone can give any solidity 
to a Ministry—Whig or Liberal? Why, 
their faith in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. There is no doubt, that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went out of 
the Government, it must break up within a 
fortnight. I can answer for it that sixty 
or eighty men on this side of the House 
would invite from the other side a step 
which would put the Government out 
rather than that we should be responsible 
for its course, if we had not some lingering 
hope that in consequence of the presence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
other elements, we should have something 
better at its hands than we are now re- 
ceiving. But when I say that the noble 
Lord is carrying this measure of the forti- 
fications without the slightest sympathy or 
support from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or my right hon. Friend, I am not 
hazarding an opinion about which there 
can be any doubt. Why, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has ostentatiously ab- 
stained from giving his support, or even 
lending the countenance of his presence, 
when these matters have been brought on. 
There can be no question, therefore, that 
this scheme is solely and entirely the work 
of the noble Lord. I have sat in this 
House for twenty-one years. I came in 
on the downfall of the Whigs in 1841. The 
noble Lord was then always the coadjutor 
and patron of the late Sir Charles Napier, 
that well-known advocate for increased 
armaments, to whose demands he gave re- 
spectability. From that time down to the 
break-up of Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
in 1846 the noble Lord went on urging an 
increase in our armaments and repeating 
the phrases which he still repeats, as I 
could easily prove from a dozen places in 
Hansard. Aud on what ground has he 
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proceeded? Why, he knows no more than 
I do about fortifications. He is not a 
military or naval authority, and must, I 
suppose, take his opinions, as I do mine, 
at second-hand. Well, there has been thia 
one dominant idea running all through the 
noble Lord’s arguments on this head— 
namely, that steam has altered our posi- 
tion to our disadvantage, and that we are 
no longer so powerful with reference to 
France as we were before steam was in- 
vented. Apropos of that point the hon. 
Member for Liskeard has quoted some au- 
thorities, and among others Admiral 
Berkeley. In the Committee which sat on 
the navy in 1848 I heard Admiral Berke- 
ley state in his evidence that steam had 
given us the best security against invasion. 
I was on the Select Committee which sat 
on the Ordnance in 1849, and I heard Sir 
Thomas Hastings examined on this subject. 
That officer had been selected by Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1844, as the Chairman of 
a Defence Inquiry, and went along our 
coast with a view to devise the means of 
protecting our shores. Well, in his own 
emphatic language, Sir Thomas Hastings 
told the Select Committee that if we only 
made proper use of the power at our dis- 
posal steam gave us the best possible se- 
curity against such a danger. Again, Sir 
Charles Napier—although the noble Lord 
was always his patron and brother agitator 
in this House for increased armaments— 
differed from the noble Lord, and ostenta- 
tiously took the opportunity of expressing 
that difference. I have heard Sir Charles 
Napier myself distinctly state that steam 
had given us, for the first time, the only 
true guarantee against invasion, because 
it afforded the only means of securing a 
constant blockade. I remember, too, that 
Captain Scobell expressed a similar opi- 
nion. Whom then are we to believe— 
authorities such as I have quoted, or the 
noble Lord? On what ground does he 
lay it down here dogmatically that we are 
now placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with our position before the introduction 
of steam ? I ask him to give us his autho- 
rities who will countervail the names I 
have cited. Well, but it is not naval and 
military men only who may be quoted. At 
an early period of my experience in this 
House a circumstance happened to which I 
must refer, because it affords another ex- 
ample, a flagrant example, of the inexact- 
ness and carelessness of the noble Lord in 
the statements which he makes tous. It 
occurred in 1845. On that occasion the 
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noble Lord had already mounted this 
hobby of his, that steam was the great 
danger of this country. He was fond of 
saying that the application of steam to 
navigation had spanned the Channel with 
a steam bridge. That simile occurs a 
dozen times in his speeches from 1849 
downwards. Let nobody undervalue the 
force of these repetitions of a phrase, be. 
cause by dint of them we come at last to 
believe them ourselves, and we make others 
believe them also. In 1845 the noble 
Lord, in an harangue intended to induce Sir 
Robert Peel to increase our armaments in 
some direction, launched this favourite idea 
of his. Sir Robert Peel controverted jt, 
That led to the noble Lord rising again 
to explain himself. 1 will read these pas. 
sages. On the 30th of July, 1845, Vis. 
count Palmerston said— 

‘*In reference to steam navigation, what he 
(Viscount Palmerston) had said was, that the pro- 
gress which had been made had converted the 
ordinary means of transport into a steam bridge,” 
[3 Hansard, lxxxii., 1233.] 

Sir Robert Peel, immediately following, in 
reply said— 

“The noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) appeared 
to retain the impression that our means of defence 
were rather abated by the discoveries of steam 
navigation. He (Sir Robert Peel) was not at all 
prepared to admit that. He thought that the 
demonstration which we could make of our steam 
navy was one which would surprise the world; 
and, as the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) had 
spoken of steam bridges, he would remind him 
that there were two parties who could play at 
making them.” [8 Hansard, \xxxii., 1233,] 


Now, comes this flagrant specimen of the 
noble Lord’s inexactness. 1 purposely use 
that long and rather French word because 
I wish to be Parliamentary in what I say. 
The noble Lord, in speaking of this very 
Fortifications Bill when he brought itin 
on the 23rd of July, 1860, said, stil 
reiterating the same argument— 

“ And, in fact, as I remember Sir Robert Peel 
stating, steam had bridged the Channel, and for 
the purpose of aggression had almost made this 
country cease to be an island.” [8 Hansard 
elx., 18.] 

Now, I happened to hear all that myself, 
but I am afraid to say so, because I may 
be contradicted. But now I will makes 
suggestion to the noble Lord. Will he 
send one of his Junior Lords of the Trea 
sury to the library to get Hansard? | 
give him the volumes—Hansard, vol. 82, 
p. 1233, and vol. 160, p. 18. The noble 
Lord will probably speak again, as we are 
in Committee, and it would be a graceful 
act if he would get. Hansard to satisly 
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himself of that gross inaccuracy. More- 
over, it would only be just to the memory 
of a great statesman, and it is also due 
to this House that he should admit his 
error and recant it. There would be a 
novelty about such a proceeding that would 
be quite charming. Let him admit that 
he is wrong. I will forgive him the China 
inaccuracy if he will only get Hansard, 
and admit that he was wrong-—that it was 
a fiction—quite a mistake of a treache- 
rous memory. But the serious question is, 
what kind of opinion shall we form of the 
noble Lord’s judgment ? He is not only 
rash, but I doubt his judgment ; for when 
Jlook back through his career, I cannot find 
evidence of a careful selection of facts or 
collection of authorities, or anything calcu- 
lated to form a reliable judgment, such as 
a statesman should observe. How has the 
noble Lord arrived at his idea that the 
introduction of steam, whether applied to 
navigation or to cotton-spinning, cr to 
machinery of any kind, can have been dis- 
advantageous to England? I would ask 
the Committee in what direction steam 
could be employed in which England would 
not manifestly be greatly benefited? We 
have all the elements for success in such 
acareer ; we have iron and coal in greater 
abundance than any other country in 
Europe ; and where is the statesmanship 
—where the capacity for judgment, in 
endeavouring to delude thoughtless people 
into the belief that the introduction of 
steam has been disadvantageous to this 
country? Iam not going to argue about 
fortifications, but I must say one word as 
to the present moment for doing these 
things, Fortifications may be desirable 
under certain circumstances, but an ex- 

diture for fortifications may not be 
esirable under other circumstances. ‘Bear 
in mind that when you employ a number 
of Engineer officers to devise a scheme of 
fortifications, they do not at all consider 
the question of expense. I remember in 
the Ordnance Committee of 1849 one of 
the officers who had been employed in some 
of these vast schemes of fortifications was 
examined, and the rather pertinent ques- 
tion was put to him, ‘‘Do you take the 
expense into account ?’’ ‘ No,”’ he said, 
“we never take the expense into account ; 
it is not our business.” If you give a 
tertain number of engineer officers a cer- 
tain line of coast, or a certain territory, 
and say, ‘‘ Give me fortifications that will 
secure that point against any strategic 
movement that may take place in case of 
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war: they might go to work and make 
circumvallations and detached forts, and 
create a Sebastopol in every county in 
England, admirable as specimens of pro- 
fessional skill; but when we come to the 
question of cost, it is our business to see 
whether the time or the circumstances 
warrant the outlay. When this scheme 
was launched, in 1859, the country was 
in different circumstances from what it is 
now. Then we were at the crest of the 
great wave of prosperity that had been 
rolling on for many years, and which had 
made us careless as to economy and in- 
different as to politics. We did not care 
whether a man joked away our money, or 
husbanded our resources according to the 
statesmanship of old. I am not so churlish 
as to quarrel with people because they are 
disinclined to make themselves discontent- 
ed or to become agitating politicians when 
they are prosperous. I am glad always to 
see the nation prosperous, because I am 
convinced that a few years’ prosperity must 
elevate the people morally, as well as 
benefit them materially. Let no one think 
that I look with satisfaction to any change 
of circumstances that may bring the minds 
of the people into a different temper with 
regard to politics or politicians. But how 
changed are our circumstances! The 
daily conversation that I have with gentle- 
men who represent the great hives of the 
North fills me with alarm; but no one here 
seems to have cared to look to what is 
coming upon us, perhaps in a few weeks— 
certainly in a few months. Is this a time— 
are these circumstances, under which the 
House ought to be engaged in discussions 
upon fortifications? Where is the immediate 
danger ? Is there any danger from France 
commensurate with the danger of internal 
difficulties? The hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, who is almost the only Mem- 
ber besides the noble Lord who has sup- 
ported this project—-for we cannot call 
the speeches of the Secretary for War a 
serious advocacy of the scheme—the hon. 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil talked about 
Hannibal and Cesar, and came down to 
Bonaparte, when he put hypothetical cases 
as to what might have happened in 1804, 
when we were threatened with invasion. 
But the invasion did not come, and the 
hon. Member admits that 400,000 armed 
men sprang up here, and no one dared to 
come and molest them. Are we now in 
such a state of florid prosperity—have we 
nothing to think of but how to expend the 
public money by millions in projects of this 
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kind, upon which, to say the least, the 
authorities are divided? There is the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir F. 
Smith) whose courage in continually urg- 
ing these technical points upon the House 
I greatly admire. He is a great authority 
about fortifications, and he is opposed to 
this scheme. Then there is also opposite 
a gallant captain, a seaman, who opposes 
the scheme, and we know that Sir John 
Burgoyne is opposed to this absurd plan. 
There are differences of opinion on a mat- 
ter which I do not profess to understand, 
but on one point we are all competent 
to judge, and that is whether there is any 
immediate danger from any quarter that 
requires us to be fortifying ourselves in 
addition to a fleet larger in proportion to 
that of France than any we ever had be- 
fore, as far as I can find. Is there any- 
thing calling for that ; and, if there is not, 
would it not be better for us, and for the 
country, if we for the present discarded the 
subject, excepting those parts of the plan 
which have been begun, and which should 
be finished? And I say, in reference to 
the present state of things, do not mock 
the people by these discussions upon a 
scheme that has no form or consistency, 
except in the mind of the noble Lord. It 
is his idea, as I said the other night. The 
noble Lord repeated the word. He is pos- 
sessed with the idea. I could have used 
a shorter or a longer word, but I call it 
his idea. But is this House so abject— 
is it so impotent, that it can exercise no 
authority in this matter? I should say, if 
this and kindred measures are to be carried 
by the advocacy of Gentlemen on the other 
side, but not of the heads of the party, who 
are too wise to advocate them—if the noble 
Lord is to carry such measures by the aid 
of Gentlemen on the other side who repre- 
sent the least advanced portion of the Con- 
servative party, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of those who represent the largest, the 
freest, and the most important constituen- 
cies upon our side of the House, it will 
become a serious question whether some- 
thing ought not to be done to make those 
who really govern bear the responsibility 
of governing, and not the noble Lord. It 
is right that those who enable the noble 
Lord, in opposition to the wishes of the 
most enlightened of his colleagues, and 
in the very teeth of the men who sit 
around him, to carry on the Govern- 
ment upon high Tory principles, should 
be made responsible for its adminis- 
tration. 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER: I am sorry to have to ask the 
indulgence of the Committee for a single 
minute, but there was one expression of 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down 
which renders it necessary for me to say 
a few words. My hon. Friend said that I, 
in a marked manner, had shown disapproval 
of the project of fortifications which hag 
been before the House during the present 
Session and in 1860, by absenting myself 
from the House during the discussions, 
Now, I hold that it is not competent to 
any man, being a Minister of the Crown, 
and having given his assent in the Cabi- 
net to any measure whatsoever, to testify 
his disapproval of it, or to exempt himself 
from any jot or tittle of responsibility in 
respect of it, by any means whatever, and 
least of all by absenting himself from the 
House. I am not surprised at the remark 
of my hon. Friend, for it did happen, that 
when the statement was originally made 
by my noble Friend, for some hours upon 
that evening I was not in my place. But 
my absence upon that occasion was due 
in the main to accident, and in no degree 
whatever to the motive which the hon, 
Member has imputed. The plan now be- 
fore the House is one with respect to which 
I may fairly, with my hon. Friend, plead 
personal incompetency to pronounce a pre- 
cise judgment as a military scheme, but at 
the same time it is a plan to which I stand 
pledged and committed as a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is not, 
indeed, the plan of the Commissioners, 
but it is a restricted and partial adoption 
of their plan of 1860, and to that partial 
adoption I assented upon considerations 
which appeared, and still appear, to me to 
be sufficient. I repeat that never in re- 
spect of this measure or any other have! 
at any time attempted, or shall I ever 
attempt, anything—I might say so futile, 
so culpable, as to attempt to evade or di- 
minish Ministerial responsibility by absent- 
ing myself from the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I wish 
to say a few words, after what has fallen from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden). I am sorry his temper has 
been so much ruffled. My endeavour always 
is, when I am attacked, as I was by him the 
other night—| Cries of ‘* No !”’ and cheers, 
which prevented the noble Viscount from 
Jinishing the sentence.] Well, there was 
not one sentence in my hon. Friend's 
speech in which he did uot bring in ‘the 
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Viscount said that,” and his speech was a | hon. Member for Liskeard had stated that 
rsonal attack on me from beginning to the plan proposed was not that recommend- 
end. I always endeavour, in a ease of | ed by the Defence Commissioners. It also 
that sort, to do what an Englishman is | appeared that the Government had reduced 
very apt to do, and that is to give a man | the expenditure proposed by the Commis- 
as good as he brings ; and then, when that} sioners, with which reduction the hon. 
js done, I go home and think no more| Member for Liskeard ought to be well 
about the matter. My hon. Friend, how- | pleased. He (Sir De Lacy Evans) had to 
ever, seems more thin-skinned. I have| complain of want of information—that no 
been longer in this House than he has, | plans or sections had been laid before the 
and I advise him never to make a violent | House. The hon. and gallant Member for 
personal attack upon any one if he is not | Harwich (Captain Jervis) had said that it 
repared to receive an answer in return, | was proposed to reduce the works at various 
forhe may depend upon it that whoever | places ; he wanted to know whether the 
he attacks, if he be worthy of attack, will | Government had sanctioned those reduc- 
defend himself to the best of his power. I | tions. 
am sorry that after this interval my hon. Sirk GEORGE LEWIS: In answer to 
Friend should rise under a feeling of so| my hon. and gallant Friend, I had better 
much resentment. He seems to think | state the course pursued from the begin- 
that the only contest in this House ought | ning when the plan was first taken up by 
to be that described in the line— the Government. The first step was to 
“Rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum” | issue a Royal Commission in 1859, to re- 
—and that all the innings ought to be on | port on the defence of the arsenals and 
his side. My hon. Friend, however, may dockyards. It has been stated that the 
depend upon it that this will not be his Government has proceeded without ade- 
fate. It is very curious that my hon. | quate professional advice, that they have 
Friend accuses me of inexactitude and re- | Undertaken to form a judgment on purely 
fers me to Hansard to prove my error. I scientific matters, and that this plan is the 
do not feel much disposed to follow his plan of my noble Friend at the head of 
example, because he and I differed the the Government. Nothing can be more 
other evening on a matter of historical | ¢rroneous. Every portion of the plan has 
fact. He contended that the Emperor of been elaborated and most carefully consi- 
China had ratified the treaty of Tien-tsin. ered by professional persons, and every 
I said he had not. After two or three | one must see that my noble Friend would 
days’ delay, my hon. Friend brought down | be the last person in the world to under- 
a blue-book to confirm lis assertion, and | take to decide upon professional questions 
proceeded to read a passage which com- of this kind without proper professional 
pletely substantiates my statement. [Mr. advice. The first step was to appoint a 
Cobden intimated dissent.] Let my hon, | Commission composed of Sir Harry Jones, 
Friend read it again if he pleases. 1 did |General Cameron, Rear Admiral Elliot, 
not the other night read the whole of the | Sit F. Abbott, Captain Cooper Key, Cap- 
case; but the fact was just as he read it, | ‘7 Lefroy, and Mr. Ferguson, a civil en- 
and as I stated it. The Emperor of China| gineer. The Committee would see that 
wrote to one of his mandarins to say that | there were on that Commission men the 
he approved of the treaty ; but when he | ™ost competent to give advice, and it was 
was called upon to ratify it, and exchange | impossible that the Government could do 
ratifications, which process alone could | ™ore than select a number of eminent men, 
give it international value, he refused, and 80d then act upon the advice which they 


that which my hon. Friend read confirmed /had given. The objection has been some- 
the statement I made. | times made that we have not consulted 


} | such and such eminent military authorities 
Question put, ‘That the words pro- | —Lord Clyde, for example. But at the time 
posed to be left out stand part of the | the Commission was appointed Lord Clyde 





Clause,” | was, if I am not mistaken, in India, and 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 110; it was not possible for the Government to 
Noes 62: Majority 48. include him in the Commission. I would 


§ |venture to say, if the Government had 

On Question, That the Clause stand part | formed a Commission of the persons whom 
of the Bill, ‘it is said we ought to have consulted, it 
Sm DE LACY EVANS said, that the would be objected that we had not con- 
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sulted Captain Cooper Key, and other per- 
sons eminent in their respective walks. The 
Government could not consult everybody 
in the country. The Commission reported 
in February, 1860, and recommended the 
plans which were subsequently adopted. 
One large reduction in the cost was made 
by excluding floating defences, the expense 
of which was not thought proper to be de- 
frayed by a loan, and therefore the sum 
which they were estimated to cost was 
omitted. Some other reductions were also 
made, but subsequently the plan recom- 
mended by tlie Commissioners was adopted, 
and is now being acted upon. The plan 
of the Commissioners was submitted to 
Sir J. Shaw Kennedy, Sir John Bar. 
goyne, and other distinguished officers, and 
approved by them. The name of Sir John 
Burgoyne has been made use of as if he 
was hostile to the plan of the Government. 
I really am not aware what has brought 
hon. Gentlemen to that conclusion. Sir 
John Burgoyne is officially concerned in 
the preparation of the plans, and I believe 
I can state with confidence that there is 
not a single plan of those now in progress 
which has not received the official appro- 
bation of Sir John Burgoyne. In the evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on 
Military Organization, Sir John Burgoyne 
was asked whether he would not be satis- 
fied until the arsenals were properly forti- 
fied, and he said he would not. He was 
also in favour of an increase of the army, 
but then he has expressed a distinct opi- 
nion that the arsenals ought to be defended. 
After the Defence Commission reported, 
their Report was submitted to two commit- 
tees, composed of the most eminent mili- 
tary and scientific men, and both approved 
the plan. I think I have now given the 
explanation required by my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
his question, which was, whether there was 
any authority for the reductions which had 
been mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Harwich ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, if my 
hon. and gallant Friend will refer to the 
estimate which I have laid upon the table, 
he will find full details. We do not pro- 
pose to take any sum for Chatham or 
Woolwich in the present year, but I am 
not aware that any other alterations in 
the designs have taken place. The Spit- 
head forts are to be suspended until next 
year. 


Sir George Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he 


was ready to admit that the Commission 
was composed of very intelligent men, 
but they went to the subject with the 
determination to make their work com. 
plete, and they therefore gave the mag- 
imum and not the minimum of defence, 
Now, what the taxpayers of this coun. 
try desire is to have security at the least 
cost, but the question of finance does not 
seem ever to have entered into the con. 
sideration of these extravagant Commis. 
sioners. No doubt, their plan would be 
very complete if the country was able to 
pay for the troops required to man the 
proposed works; but he contended it was 
not, The Committee over which His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
presided, and to which the Report of the 
Commission was referred, had expressed 
doubts of the possibility of finding garri. 
sons, but had given a general approval 
of the works, How was it that both 
Woolwich and Chatham were left out of 
the scheme of the Government? The 
Commissioners were of opinion that Wool- 
wich ought to have some defences; and 


if the Commissioners were to be treated . 


as authorities at all, he would ask why 
their recommendations were not to be 
carried out as to Weolwich ? He would 
read the statement of the Commis- 
sioners. Woolwich Arsenal and Dock- 
yard were most important places as re- 
garded the land and naval forces; and if 
they were to fall into the hands of an 
enemy, it would be equivalent to the loss 
of an army. Chatham, likewise, was a po- 
sition of considerable military importance; 
but it appeared, that if an enemy were to 
land at Folkestone, or at any other u- 
protected place on the south east const, 
there would be no sufficient defence for 
the security of Woolwich or of Chatham 
Dockyard, and no means to establish s 
foree to act on the rear or flank of the 
enemy marching to London. The Com- 
missioners, in Clause 156, say— 

“We are, nevertheless, of opinion that it is 
very unadvisable that the arsenal should be left, as 
at present, so wholly undefended as to admit of an 
enemy taking possession of it immediately he had 
succeeded in reaching the outskirts of the capital ; 
and we have therefore considered whether any 
other plan, of a less extensive character, which 
would not be subject to the objections incident to 
the larger prospects (deseribed in an earlier part 
of the Report), can be adopted. It appears to 
your Commissioners that a large work of fortifi- 
cation upon Shooters Hill, which commands i 
whole of the country in the neighbourhood 
Woolwich, would have great influence in the de- 
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fence of the Government establishments, whilst 
it would be only about one-third of the cost of the 
lesser project before referred to, and would re- 
uire 2 comparatively small body of men to hold 
it, It would provide a place of security in the 
neighbourhood of London, and would aid in the 
protection of the metropolis, supposing the enemy 
to be advancing from the south-east ; thereby in 
all probability preventing his taking that line of 
attack, and enabling us to direct our attention 
more particularly to other points. It would form 
a nucleus to field works which might, if cireum- 
stances rendered it desirable, be thrown up in 
this quarter ; and in case of a battle being lost to 
the southward of London (in which event the 
enemy would most probably attempt to turn the 
right flank of our army in order to force it to re- 
tire across the Thames to the eastward of London, 
where there are no permanent bridges), the forti- 
fications of Shooters Hill would cover its passage 
over the military bridge which would necessarily 
be formed for the purpose about this point. With- 
out the means of covering such a retreat, our 
army would be shut up in the district to the south- 
east of London, and its communications with the 
interior of the country might be cut off. On 
these grounds, therefore, we recommend that 
Shooters Hill be permanently fortified.” 
Again, the Commissioners say— 

“We may add that the introduction of rifled 
cannon, with all their attendant requirements, 
has within the present year given fresh develop- 
ment to establishments which were already of 

t extent, in comparison with foreign arsenals, 
and of more than proportionate importance, being 
the only ones of the kind existing in Great 
Britain, and the sole national reliance for many 
supplies.” : 

It is scarcely possible to conceive stronger 
reasons for the fortifying of any point than 
the Commissioners have given for the for- 
tifying of Woolwich, which is notoriously 
the most vulnerable of the national arsenals, 
To a certain extent every other arsenal is 
protected, and is quite secure agaiust a coup 
demain; but Woolwich has no defence 
whatever; and as it is approachable by the 
River Thames as well as by land, its neg- 
leet by the Government is quite incon- 
¢eivable when they are lavishing expense 
upor other points, not more important, but 
far more secure. Now, what do the Com- 
missioners say in reference to Chatham, 
whieh is equally neglected and ignored by 

Government? . In Clause 143 they 
say— 

“Independent of the importance of the Dock- 
yard (of Chatham), to which we have referred in 
a pereting section, Chatham oceupies a position 
of considerable value in a military point of view. 
Itis situated on the main road from Dover and 
East Kent to London, at that point where the 
Medway is crossed by two contiguous bridges (one 
being a railway bridge) above which the river is 
r several miles impassable for an army unpro- 
Vided with a pontoon train; whilst the difficulty 
of effecting a passage between the dockyard and 
the mouth of the Medway, owing to the marshy 


{Jury 10, 1862} 
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nature of the banks of the river, and the general 
conformation of the neighbouring country, renders 
it extremely improbable that an enemy would 
attempt to cross below the bridge. Chatham being, 
moreover, near the left flank of the commanding 
range‘of chalk hills which, extending through Kent 
and Surrey to Guildford, terminates near the 
camp at Aldershot, and near the right of a range 
of a similar character which runs towards Dover, 
it has a strategical importance which might be 
useful under certain circumstances of attack.” 


Again, in Clause 144, the Commissioners 
observe that— 

**An enemy who had landed near Deal, and 
should be marching on London, would be obliged 
to attack the fortifications of Chatham, or to 
make a considerable detour by Maidstone ; in the 
latter case Chatham would be on his right flank, 
and after he had crossed the high chalk range 
near Wrotham, the garrison of Chatham might 
harass his rear, unless he detached a considerable 
force to mask it. Again, the garrison of Chat- 
ham, aided by that of Dover, operating along the 
chalk ridge between those two places, would 
threaten the communications of a hostile force 
which had succeeded in landing on the coast to 
the westward of Dover. 

“Further, in the event of an enemy having 
efiected a successful disembarkation on the coast 
near Harwich, the garrison of Chatham would be 
favourably placed for moving across the Thames 
to the aid of our army operating in that direc- 
tion, or for the purpose of acting on the left 
flank of the enemy. 

“ These circumstances, combined with the grow- 
ing importance of Chatham, and the fact that it 
is our great naval establishment in the eastern 
part of England (for, as we have already stated, 
Sheerness dockyard is of comparatively small im- 
portance), have led us to the conclusion that there 
are abundant reasons for adding very considerably 
to the existing fortifications.” 


Can language be stronger than this? can 
military arguments and opinions be of 
greater weight? and yet, for some un- 
accountable reason, the Government have 
resolved to postpone doing anything for 
the security of this vital point, and are 
positively throwing away a large sum of 
money for the defence of Dover, which 
secures nothing, but demands for its gar- 
rison an amount of troops that could ill 
be spared. 

Cotone. SYKES said, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the War 
Department had referred to some expres- 
sion to the effect that it would be un- 
manly for British soldicrs to skulk be- 
hind stone walls. He had not heard 
such an expression fall from any hon, 
Member in that House, but he had him- 
self said, that in consenting to the neces- 
sity of protecting all the arsenals against 
a coup de main, he felt that the means 
adopted were more expensive than neces- 
sary, and that there were other means for 
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the purpose less expensive. To that de- 
claration he had added the expression of 
his confidence that there was no degene- 
racy among the descendants of the Eng- 
lish victors in the ancient battles on the 
plains of France and Germany, and in 
the hundred battles in India, which should 
require for them in these days, more than 
in former times, extensive fortifications 
on our shores. Those were the words 
he used, and the opinion he had expressed 
he still entertained, and believed it to be 
in accordance with the public feeling of 
Great Britain. Then, with regard to the 
statement that extensive fortifications on 
the coast were an insult to the navy, 
it must be observed that the fortifica- 
tions were not necessary so long as the 
British navy had the dominion of the 
ocean, and it was an insult to the Bri- 
tish navy to suppose that it should ever 
be in such a condition as to lose that 
dominion. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that when 
he addressed the House on a previous oc- 
casion, he did not desire to convey that he 
was insensible to the necessity of render- 
ing the dockyards entirely secure ; but he 
felt that a different mode from that pur- 
sued ought to be adopted. When this 
country had the command of the sea, it 
practically did not require extended fortifi- 
cations. Moreover, the immense abstrac- 
tion of force to defend their arsenals would 
render them unable to provide for the de- 
fence of the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Clyde, and other estuaries near the prin- 
cipal seats of their commerce and manu- 
factures. Sir John Burgoyne had shown 
that the excessive expenditure involved in 
the plan was not called for. That autho- 
rity had given it as his opinion that earth- 
works over Portsdown would bea sufficient 
defence. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir John 
Burgoyne approved of the works. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he thought 
that such approval was consistent with his 
opinion that such works need not be con- 
structed. He (Sir M. Peto) had been 
charged in a semi-official document, which 
had been placed in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers as a reply to his own pamphlet on 
the subject, with manipulating the evidence 
and perverting the facts of the case. He 
believed he should be able to give a per- 
fectly satisfactory answer to the charge ; 
but he did not think the House of Com- 
mons was a proper arena for such a discus- 
sion. He declined, therefore, to discuss 


Colonel Sykes 


{COMMONS} 
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the question at that time, but before the 
following Saturday he would certainly plagg 
in the hands of hon. Members a refutation 
of the charges which had been made againgt 
him. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS thought that 
his hon. Friend had adopted a very judi. 
cious course in not making that House 
the scene of a controversy with an anony- 
mous writer. In reply to the hon. and 
gallant Officer, he had to state that the 
fortification of Woolwich was never any 
part of the scheme of the Defence Com. 
mission. Woolwich could not be considered 
in a very exposed position, as a hostile 
fleet must penetrate far up the Thames 
and nearly reach London before it could 
make any attack upon the town, and the 
fortification of Woolwich would involve the 
cognate question of fortifying the metropo. 
lis. The works at Chatham were a part 
of that plan to which the Government still 
adhered ; but as there were many other 
works in progress, it was thought desir. 
able to postpone them till a future year, 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, tliat he should 
like to know what the Government intended 
to do with respect to the removal of their 
great arsenal to a more central situation, 
There was, in his opinion, no force in the 
observation that the 90,000 men who 
would be required for the occupation of 
these forts would be needed for the de. 
fence of Glasgow and Liverpool. In the 
case of an invasion the Militia and Volu- 
teers would be doubled or trebled; and al- 
though the rawest of these troops might 
be unfit alone to defend such works as 
those at Plymouth or on Portsdown Hill, 
they would be valuable auxiliaries to more 
trained soldiers. Lord Clyde had told him, 
that if he had the command of the army, 
he would not puta single regular soldier 
within these fortified places, and that he 
believed that the Volunteer artillery would 
be quite adequate to the performance of 
all artillery duties within them. It ought 
also to be remembered that within the lines 
of these fortifications there would be room 
to drill and form troops, to take part in 
field operations if the campaign should be 
prolonged. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that if the num- 
bers of the Militia and Volunteers were to 


be doubled, that would give a force of 


between 600,000 and 700,000 men to 
defend their shores, in the face of which 
invasion would be an idle dream. In 
any comparison between the comparative 
strength of the navies of England and 
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France, the essential point to consider 
was the tonnage; and the fact was, that 
while France had 23,000 tons of iron ships 
ready and afloat, England had 47,000 tons 
afloat, showing that England was rela- 
tively stronger than she had ever been 
before. A considerable time must elapse 
before the 400 transports which would be 
required to bring over an army from France 
could be got ready ; and, moreover, those 
vessels would be able to make little head 
against one of the ironsides in the Chan- 
nel. The expenditure which the Govern- 
ment were incurring was a waste of public 
money, which was not only wanton, but 
eruel in such a period of domestic dis- 


tress. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
establishment of an arsenal in a central 
place formed a part of the Government 
scheme, but was not deemed to be of an 
urgent character. Although still under 
consideration, no steps had been taken in 
regard to the matter. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he would 
acknowledge that the question of a central 
arsenal was very complicated and difficult, 
but he held that the Government, having 
taken it up, were bound to proceed with it. 
It seemed very inconsistent to spend large 
sums in fortifying various arsenals through- 
out the country, and at the same time to 
leave the most important of those esta- 
blishments in a position of insecurity. 
Woolwich was conveniently situated for 
the loading of vessels and the embarka- 
tion of troops ; but, on the other hand, a 
great mass of material and stores was left 
without any defence whatever, and no ef- 
fective protection could be given to the 
place without works on both sides of the 
river, which would involve a vast expense. 
The question, then, was whether a large 
proportion of the stores at Woolwich should 
not be transferred to a more secure and 
central position. He believed that the 
locality recommended by the Commission 
was Cannock Chase, and he hoped the 
Government had not altogether discarded 
that proposal from their consideration. He 
concurred with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Chatham in thinking that care 
should be taken to defend Chatham in an 
eficient manner, as it was a position of 
great importance. The strength of our 
navy was by no means so indisputable as 
the hon. Member for Sunderland appeared 
to imagine. There had been of late a 


Controversy on the subject, in which very 
Competent and experienced persons had 


{Jury 10, 1862} 
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taken part on different sides, and it was, 
at the least, unsatisfactory to find our 
naval superiority questioned at all. He 
advised the hon. Member, therefore, not 
to be so confident on that score, and, 
above all, not to take his facts from the 
French Minister of Marine. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Two points 
have been referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite which are of 
first-rate importance—Chatham and Wool- 
wich, With regard to Chatham, it is, as 
my hon. and gallant Friend who has just 
sat down says, the left of the line of de- 
fence for London, and it becomes still more 
important on account of the works now 
going on there in the shape of docks and 
arsenals. Therefore the Government have 
by no means given up the intention of de- 
fending Chatham ; but, as my right hon. 
Friend as stated, there can only be a cer- 
tain number of works superintended at the 
same time, and as there is much more to 
do independent of those particular works, 
it is not proposed to ask this year any Votes 
on their account. With regard to Wool- 
wich, the Commission represented that as 
any real and effective defence of that place 
would involve a very extensive line of 
works, it would not be advisable to incur 
the expense those works would entail, and 
that if they were made, a large number of 
troops would be required to man them. As 
stated by the hon. and gallant Officer, 
works not simply on that side of the river, 
but an extensive line of works on the 
northern side, would be required to keep 
the enemy off. Therefore it was thought 
advisable to have some central place where, 
at all events, a sufficient amount of stores 
might be placed in a position of security, 
because it is evident, that if any considerable 
body of troops landed and made a dash at 
London, Woolwich would be at their mercy ; 
but the Government have not yet made up 
their mind on the subject. It is, however, 
one highly deserving consideration, and it 
will, no doubt, receive due attention on 
their part. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
would remind the noble Lord that sub- 
sequent to the plan of extensive fortifi- 
cations at Woolwich, the Commissioners 
proposed that there should be merely a 
large work on Shooters Hill, which would 
command the district, and be of great in- 
fluence in the defence of the metropolis, as 
well as of Woolwich. That work, it was 
estimated, would cost only £700,000. He 
hoped, that even if an arsenal were estab- 
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lished in a central spot, the Woolwich 
factories would not be entirely given up. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
object of the Government was to form a 
great magazine of military stores and mu- 
nitions in a safe central place, secure from 
the dangers to which Woolwich was ex- 
posed ; but the removal of the factories 
from the latter situation had not formed 
part of the plan. The policy of taking that 
step had, however, been considered by the 
Committee on Ordnance which was now 
sitting. He believed that some of the most 
competent officials connected with Wool- 
wich were of opinion that, in the not very 
probable event of the place falling into the 
hands of the enemy, the manufacturing 
organization there was so perfect that it 
could be transferred at once to any place in 
the interior, where stores had been col- 
lected, and put in operation there. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that that was 
only the opinion of an individual witness 
and not of the Committee. 

Srrk GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
only stated it as the opinion of competent 
persons connected with Woolwich. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he must protest 
against any discussion being raised out of 
evidence which was not before the Com- 
mittee. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Treasury to raise £1,200,000 
by creating Annuities for a Term not ex- 
ceeding thirty years). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had a proviso to add to the clause, with 
the view of restricting the appropriation 
of the money voted for particular works 
according to the specific details of a sche- 
dale to be incorporated in the Bill. He 
regretted that the number of Members 
then present was not greater, as he had 
been anxious to explain to the Committee 
what the precise bearing of the Amendment 
was. All questions of the kind were rather 
dry and complicated, and he was anxious 
that the bearings of his proviso should not 
be misunderstood. Owing to the forms 
of the House, he had been unable to give 
the explanation which he had desired on 
two previous occasions. In the first place, 
all he had to say would have reference to 
an altered and not to the existing schedule. 
Instead of the existing schedule he desired 
to have the table of returns which had been 
furnished by the Government annexed to 
the Bill by way of schedule. In that re- 
turn there was a list of stations which were 


Sir Frederic Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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distributed into districts, and these again 
contained the names of the particular forts 
to be constructed, with the total estimated 
cost of each, and the estimate of the whole 
cost for the first year. Thus the station 
of Portsmouth was divided into the several 
districts of Spithead, the Needles, the Isle 
of Wight, &c.; and under Spithead there 
were the several forts, as Horse Sand 
Fort, and others. Now, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis) 
seemed to think it would be impossible, 
if this proviso were adopted, to spend upon 
any particular fort more than was set down 
in the year. That was not the object. An 
accident might happen to delay the work 
at one particular fort, and there seemed no 
reason why the money in that case should 
not be applied to another fort in the same 
district. The proviso was not quite so 
strict as to prevent that. In the first place, 
it provided that no sums of money should 
be spent except upon works named in the 
schedule. To that he thought there could 
be no reasonable objection. It then pro- 
vided that it should not be lawful to apply 
to any work any greater sum than that 
set down in the schedule as the total es- 
timated cost of the work. To that, also, 
he conceived there could be no valid ob- 
jection. He then wished to provide that 
the Government should not be at liberty 
to make any contract involving a greater 
expenditure than the sum set down for 
the first year for the works “in the same 
district.”” He had no wish to tie up the 
hands of the Government unnecessarily, 
but he was anxious to diminish to some 
extent the latitude which the Government 
now possessed in the application of such 
monies. If the Secretary for War were 
willing to accept the spirit of his proviso, 
he (Sir Stafford Northcote) should be sa 
tisfied, and he was ready to leave to the 
right hon. Gentleman the qualification of 
the wording. He would, however, state 
frankly to the Committee the reasons 
why he wished them to act at all in the 
matter. There were two objects in view 
—one was to limit the expenditure to 
the present year, by insisting on & cor- 
rect and real appropriation of the money 
—and secondly, to limit the power of 
the Government to bind the House by 
contract so as to put it out of the power 
of the House in the next year to aet 
freely in the matter. Few hon. Members 
probably knew exactly how matters would 
stand under the Bill. The House would 
appear to have voted £1,200,000, and to 
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have appropriated it according to the sche- 
dule to the Act, giving £350,000 to Ports- 
mouth, £300,000 to Plymouth, and so on ; 
and hon. Members probably thought that 
out of the whole Vote £350,000, and no 
more, would go to Portsmouth ; £300,000, 
and no more, to Plymouth, and so on.; Many 
hon. Members thought that such was the 
true intent and meaning of the Act. But if 
that were so, such was not the way in 
which the Government had hitherto acted. 
They had taken the sums which in 1860 
were appropriated to each place, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and the rest ; and what 
took place then? It appeared that some 
considerable excess had been appropriated 
to several of these places beyond the 
amounts in the schedule. But where did 
the money come from? Why £150,000 
game out of the abandoned scheme of a 
central arsenal—other sums from the 
thoney set apart for Chatham, for the 
defences of the Thames, and for the de- 
fences of Cork. No less a sum than 


£190,000 was shown to have been spent 
not upon those works for which it had 
been voted, but upon other works, for 
which it had not been voted. 
thought that 
objectionable. 


Now, he 
state of things highly 
Many hon. Members had 
thought the central arsenal the most valu- 
able part of the whole scheme. [* Mr. 
BerawaL OspornE: Hear, hear!’’] If the 
Government had given the least intima- 
tion that it was doubtful whether the ad- 
vantages of an arsenal on the banks of the 
river were not superior to those of an 
arsenal inland, and that they might spend 
the money which they were asking for the 
inland arsenal on other works, those Mem- 
bers who voted for the scheme for the 
stke of the inland arsenal would not have 
heen satisfied. It was important to remem- 
ber the mode in which the plan of 1860 
was proposed. The Government said they 
were prompted to it by independent Mem- 
bers, and that they concurred with those 
Members in thinking the expenditure of 
small sums year after year on different 
places not so economical or efficient as 
& well-considered system of defence un- 
dértaken and carried through at once. 
They appointed a Commission ; and after 
carefully considering the Report of that 
Commission, and striking out some pro- 
posals deemed not to be so urgent, they 
asked Parliament to provide the means 
or carrying out the residuum of the plan 
by the unusual and generally objection- 
able mode of a joan. But now, two 
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years afterwards, they found the Govern- 
ment hesitating about one part of this 
comprehensive and well-considered plan, 
withdrawing another, and postponing a 
third, without any assurance that their 
minds were made up on the subject. All 
the reasons which prevailed on the House 
in 1860, not only to sanction a eonsider- 
able expenditure, but to sanction the ob- 
jectionable practice of meeting that ex- 
penditure by borrowing money, were now 
crumbling to dust. His main object in 
his proviso was this—to recover the con- 
trol with which the House of Commons 
ought never to have parted. He had 
been told by the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston) that he had no right to use that 
argument, because he did not use it in 
1860. The fact was, that the question 
was submitted to the House late in the 
Session of 1860; and feeling unable, from 
the defective information within his reach, 
to form a decisive opinion of his own on 
a scheme of so vast and technical a nature, 
he was compelled to rest his support of 
the introduction of the scheme upon the 
authority of the Government, trusting to 
their knowledge of the public necessities. 
Since that time, however, he had con- 
scientiously devoted a great deal of his 
time to the consideration of the question ; 
he had examined a great many books 
and pamphlets, and had listened to a 
great many debates on the subject; and 
he must say that he was led to doubt 
whether the scheme was, upon the whole 
worth the expense that was proposed to be 
incurred upon it. He felt this so strongly 
that on some occasions he had separated 
from friends with whom he generally 
agreed, and he voted for the Motion to 
reduce the expenditure for this year which 
was proposed by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite. But this was not the 
point to which he now wished to direct the 
attention of the House. Whatever were 
the merits of fortifications in themselves, 
whatever might be said about fixed forts 
and floating batteries, or about men in 
the field and behind stone walls, it came 
with irresistible force to his mind that 
they were shrinking from their duty, and 
that they were evading a responsibility 
which they had no right to throw off, if 
they allowed control in the matter to 
pass out of the hands of the House of 
Commons. When he asked for a detailed 
schedule instead of the unsatisfactory sche- 
dule annexed to the Bill, he was told that 
he was going to limit the power of trans- 
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fers more than if the money were voted by 
way of Estimate. He admitted, that if the 
expenditure were proposed under the usual 
fortification Vote in the Army Estimates, 
the whole might be spent upon any por- 
tion of the scheme; but that argument 
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another million, and you have no great 
choice, because we have made the ep. 
tracts.”’ Ie wished to limit the power of 
making contracts, so that at the end of g 
year the House might be free to act. He 
was anxious to warn the House against 





the great danger which he apprehended, 
He was very uneasy at the commencement 
of a system of borrowing money for these 


proved too much, for it might equally be 
spent upon objects wholly uneonneeted | 
with fortifieations—upon the pay of the | 
men, or upon provisions and stores; and | purposes, lest it should be drawn into a 
no doubt the appropriation which he ad- | precedent. If they had had a great scheme 
vocated was a great deal stricter than the | laid before them in 1860, and the money 
appropriation of Votes in the Army Esti- | had been voted at once, it would not have 
mates. But he was not satisfied with the | been so objectionable, because they might 
power of transfer in the Army Estimates; | then have held the Government to their 
he wished to see it restricted ; and even if| bargain. But they were asked for money 
such a liberty could be allowed in those | by driblets, and no man in his senses could 
Estimates, he contended that that there | foresee what the end of this expenditure 
was no reason why tho same latitude; would be. Already they were told that 
shonld be permitted in the expenditure | an estimate of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 
of money which was to be easily raised | was inaccurate by about £1,000,000, and 
by way of loan. Expenditure in this case | the larger additions to Estimates were 
was made easy to the House in every | always found out as the works had for 
way. They were told, in the first place, | long time proceeded. The improvements 
that they could not form their own judg- | of science would furnish the argument that 
ment upon a matter of such importance, | to make past expenditure useful it must 
that they must leave the responsibility to | be added to here and there, and they would 
Government ; and, in the next place, that | thus get into the way of making grants for 
they need not trouble themselves about | fortifications annually, not out of the annual 
taxes, but by annuities which were to be 
thrown on posterity. The Government 
made a great boast about cutting down 
expenditure. The Government compared 
the expenditure of this year with that of 
1859 ; but in 1859 and the previous year 
large Votes were taken for fortifications, 
aud now small Votes were taken for them, 
the larger amounts for fortifications not 
being taken in Committee of Supply, but 
by the Bill under consideration. There 
was thus an apparent diminution of expen- 
diture, which was wholly misleading. And 
yet they were only going on by driblets. 
They did not do as the right hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) two or three 
years ago urged them to do, when he 
said, ‘* Raise whatever sums you requite, 
and let the country be safe next week.” In 
1859, when that advice was given, there was 
some probability that a few months would 
have seen these forts called into play, and 
the Government were anxious to defe 

the country as quickly as they could. But 
that did not seem to be the case, and he 
did not think that all the forts which were 
to be constructed would have been of much 
use if the apprehensions entertained three 
years ago had been realized. But they 
ha‘ got past that, and it was not a ques 
tion of raising one great sum at once, but 


providing payment out of the taxes, as 
they might throw the cost in a conve- 


nient form on coming generations. He 
asserted that they were not doing their 
duty to their constituents by adopting 
such a course. If the Government had 
asked them to raise the money by addi- 
tions to taxation, he was perfectly sure 
such reductions would have been made in 
other portions of the expenditure as would 
have provided what was necessary without 
fresh burdens. There was another point to 
which he must call attention. As the first 
part of the proviso limited the expenditure 
of the money in the hands of the Government 
to particular purposes, so the second part 
had reference to the power of making con- 
tracts. Many hon. Members were induced 
to support the scheme upon the ground 
that contracts had been made, and it would 
be bad economy to lose the money which 
had already been spent, besides making 
compensation to the contractors. If not 
absolutely conclusive, that argument had 
great weight in it. He wished, therefore, 
that when they came to consider the mat- 
ter in the next year, they should be free 
from such an argument as that. If the 
Government thought they wanted more 
money, let them take it; but do not let 
them come again and say, ‘‘ We want 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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of going on year after year voting a million, 
or a million and a half, an amount in itself 
which it was not worth while to raise by 
Joan, but which might very well, if really 
necessary, be provided out of the annual 
taxation. They were gliding into a habit 
in that respect which was really dangerous. 
In those very discussions it was said that 
fixed forts were not the right thing, and 
that they wanted floating defences. Hon. 
Members even recommended that they 
should take a portion of that money which 
was to be raised by loan to make iron- 
cased ships with it. [Mr. Berna OsBorne: 
A Motion to that effect was made and 
carried, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment.] Why, a loan for iron-cased vessels 
brought them at once to the Navy Esti- 
mates. Did the House contemplate the plan 
of supplementing the Navy Estimates by 
additions to the debt in the form of an an- 
nual Act for raising money by terminable 
annuities? They had got, too, into a way 
of reducing the taxation, or, at all events, 
the Government had reached that pass, that 
even if they did not reduce it, taxation 
vould reduce itself, or rather its proceeds 
would fall off. They would not be able 
to impose new taxes to make up that loss, 
and an easy quiet way of making it up 
would be by putting into the Fortification 
Bill for the year so much for iron-cased 
ships, or for ordnance to equip those ves- 
sels, or some other item ; for, in fact, there 
was no limit to such a line of proceeding 
when once they had fairly entered upon it. 
He did not say the present Government had 
any idea of doing anything of that sort. 
Perhaps they would repudiate it ; but it 
was not to be expected that such an abuse 
should spring up full-grown all at once. 
Unless, however, they stood up against it 
at the outset, it might creep on insidiously 
until it sapped the foundation of financial 
morality, because there was nothing more 
immoral than relieving themselves of their 
own burdens at the expense of another 
generation. He did not know that his 
proviso would go quite the length of all 
that he had been saying, but he thought 
it would be very useful in itself, and he 
was especially anxious to recommend it to 
the Committee as an indication of the 
ination of the House not to sit with 
8 folded and allow these things to go 
by, but to awake to a sense of its respon- 
ibility in regard to them. 


Proviso— 
“(Provided always, That it shall not be lawful 
VOL, CLXVIII. [rump sents. ] 
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to apply any of such sums to any work not specifi- 
cally named in the Schedule, nor to apply to any 
work any greater sum than that which is set down 
in the Schedule as the total estimated cost of the 
work, nor to make any contract involving the 
expenditure in any district of a greater sum than 
is set down to be expended on the works in that 
district within the period ending on the first day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, unless such contract has been previously 
approved by a Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons in Committee of Supply. )” 


—-proposed to be added to the Clause. 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 


that the principle of raising money for 
fortifications by Terminable Annuities had 
been determined by the House at the 
outset of the scheme; and the Govern- 
ment could only, in accordance with the 
principle then established, make the pro- 
posal then on the table. But it certainly 
had never entered the mind of the Govern- 
ment to make a subsidiary navy estimate 
part of the fortification loan. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen would remember that when that 
question was discussed on former occa- 
sions, he strongly objected, as far as he 
was concerned, to the adoption of any 
such principle. As to the Government 
having assented to a Resolution involving 
that principle, what they really had agreed 
to, for the sake of preventing further de- 
bate, was that the Resolution should pass 
formally, with the view of the question 
being raised at a subsequent time. All 
that the Resolution, in fact, amounted to, 
was that the House would on a future day 
resolve itself into Committee to discuss the 
subject. That order had since been post- 
poned, and was, he believed, finally aban- 
doned. Certainly, the Government did not 
understand that either they or the House 
agreed to any principle in allowing that 
Resolution to pass without a division. As 
to the more material parts of the question 
raised by the hon. Baronet, he would state 
at the outset that the Government had no 
wish whatever to escape from the control 
of the House in respect to the administra- 
tion of the loan. They had, in point of 
fact, laid on the table very ample mate- 
rials for a judgment on the subject, and 
had given precisely the same information 
as was usually afforded in regard to the 
Votes taken in Committee of Supply. But 
the present question related to appropria- 
tion. He wished, in the first instance, 
to come to a clear understanding with the 
hon. Baronet on a matter of fact, because, 
according to a calculation which the hon. 
Baronet had made, it appeared that the 
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Government had exceeded the authority 
conferred upon them by the schedule of 
the former Act. He was unable to verify 
the hon. Baronet’s calculation, and did not 
know upon what he had founded his state- 
ment. He had before him a statement of 
the payments for each district up to the 
30th of June, 1862, and he found, that 
with the single exception of Dover, they 
were considerably less than the authority 
given by the schedule. But then there 
was for works in progress and already 
sanctioned by Parliament an additional 
sum of £350,000, much more than suffi- 
cient to cover the excess at Dover, which 
was only £30,000. For example, the ex- 
penditure up to the 30th of June at Ports- 
mouth was £481,000, and the schedule 
sanctioned £580,000. Without going into 
the other details, he might state generally 
that there had been no excess in the pay- 
ments, and it was not the intention of the 
Government there should be. With re- 
spect to the item for the central arsenal, 
the sum was £150,000. It was not a 
grant for erecting a central arsenal, but 
merely for purchasing the land. That pur- 
chase had not yet been effected, but the 
appropriation would be respected, and that 
money would be held over to a future year 
until a decision was come to. He could 
not, then, at all admit that there had been 
any irregularity in regard to the observ- 
ance of the provisions of the Act of 1860. 
However, it was desirable that every pos- 
sible security on that point should be given 
to the House consistently with the proper 
conduct of public business. He should 
have no objection to insert in the schedule 
the detailed account which had been laid 
on the table, and to the first two parts of 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment he was 
also ready to agree. The difficulty lay 
in the latter part of his proviso, which 
declared that it should not be lawful to 
make any contract involving the expen- 
diture in any district of a greater sum 
than was set down to be expended on the 
works in that district within the period 
ending on the Ist of August, 1863, un- 
less such contract had been previously 
approved by a Resolution of the House of 
Commons in Committee of Supply. It 
was very difficult, with regard to works 
of construction, to limit the contracts to 
the amount of the grant for the year. The 
usual practice was to engage with the con- 
tractor to undertake the whole work, and 
the contract might be made beyond the 
amount of the annual Vote, provided it did 
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not exceed the total Estimate which had 
been laid before the House. The hop, 
Baronet said, thet such a contract should 
be previously approved by Resolutions in 
Committee of Supply. But it would be 
impossible to take a Vote in Committee 
of Supply consistently with the procedure 
under the Act, because, if the Vote were 
taken in Committee of Supply, it must be 
inserted in the annual Appropriation Act, 
and it would not be included in ihe a 
priation under that Act. Therefore he 
did not see how it would be possible to 
work the proviso. There were certain 
regulations affecting eontracts for the Post 
Office requiring that the contracts should 
be laid upon the table of the House for 
a certain time before being carried out, 
and it might be possible to make some 
such arrangement with respect to fortifies- 
tion contraets. He did not, however, see 
how the latter part of the clause could be 
adopted ; and although he would be ready 
to amend the schedule in some way to in- 
clude the Returns, yet he could not give his 
assent to the concluding portion of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he thought the latter 
portion of the proviso was the most im 
portant, as without it the Government 
might commit them to contracts to the 
extent of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, and 
next Session the House would be called 
upon to carry them out. He thought the 
Amendment proposed was the best means 
of putting a stop to such improvident ex 
penditure, and he hoped the hon. Baronet 
would persevere with it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ex 
plained, that he had taken the amount of 
expenditure from the two Returns on the 
table. He found that the excess of er 
penditure upon various works amounted 
to £539,000, from which he dedueted 
£350,000 for works sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, leaving a clear excess of £189,000. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had an 
aceount of the actual money paid out of 
the £2,000,000 voted—£1, 134,697. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob 
served that at the bottom of the Retum 
there was an attempt to account for the 
whole two millions. : 

Mr. MONSELL said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Laird) that the latter part of the Amend 
ment was the most important. There had 
been a great change of opinion in the 
public mind upon the subject since 186, 
and he believed that in the next year there 
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would be a still greater disinclination to- 
wards these fortifications. If the Govern- 
ment ehose to make large contracts, the 
matter was taken out of the hands of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary for War very properly wished to 
place such an exceptional mode of spend- 
ing publie money under the control of the 
House ; but that could only be done by 
adopting the latter part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the re- 
sistance to the Amendment showed that 
there was a mistake in the public mind as 
to the control of the House of Commons 
over the public expenditure. He had been 
aMember of the Public Monies Commit- 
tee, and he thought the Amendment pro- 

was in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of that Committee. Upon the 
general question he had abstained from 
taking any part in the discussion, although 
his early training had given him some 
knowledge of the subject of fortifications, 
because he did not think the Committee 
had before it the necessary means of in- 
formation. They had been discussing the 
propriety of making fortifications at given 
points without having what he thought 
they ought to have—ground plans of the 
works proposed to be erected. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would suggest 
that the hon. Baronet should leave out 
the last words of his proviso, “ in Com- 
mittee of Supply,” so that the House of 
Commons might retain the discretion as 
to the manner in which it would deal with 
any such matter. The experiment pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet, if successful, 
would be a most important financial revo- 
lation, and would strike at the root of all 
the mischief done by the permanent de- 
_ who made use of the Treasury 

for the purpose of outwitting the 
House of Commons. The Department 
entered into a contract, and the House of 
Commons was invited to vote a small sum, 
without having the slightest idea as to the 
ultimate amount to which it was commit- 
ting itself; and then, when it desired to 
ascertain how it stood, it camé out there 
were contracts underlying the whole mat- 
ter, which at once put an end to its dis- 
tretion, If the experiment succeeded, the 
Treasury Bench would be compelled to 
submit every matter to the House to its 
full extent, and with all the cireumstances 
and engagements connected with it: 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question lay rather- 
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deeper than at first sight appeared. His 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
had pointed out that from the nature of 
such works, it was almost essential that 
they should be contracted for all at once, 
or at least a very large portion of them at 
once, and that the contract should not be 
limited to the sum to be expended during 
the year. The question, therefore, was, 
how to reconcile the publie interest with 
the control of the House of Commons. He 
concurred entirely with the hon. Baronet 
opposite, in whose speech there was much 
of sound doctrine, that in the expenditure 
of money raised like that, on terminable 
annuities, special consideration was ne- 
cessary to maintain the control of Parlia- 
ment ; but how was that to be obtained ? 
In the first part of the hon. Baronet’s 
Motion the Secretary of State had at once 
readily concurred. The only part, there- 
fore, which remained to be discussed was 
the latter part, that no greater sum should 
be contracted for than had been previously 
approved by a Resolution of the House of 
Commons in Committee of Supply. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) had put his finger on an obvious 
flaw in the last words of the Resolution ; 
for it was clear that these contracts could 
not be voted in Committee of Supply with- 
out great inconvenience. They would, of 
course, be brought under all the rules of 
Supply, and would be included in the Ap- 
propriation Act, and great confusion would 
be introduced into the accounts which Par- 
liament had intended should remain sepa- 
rate. He would assume, therefore, that 
those words would be left out, and the pro- 
position would then narrow itself to this, 
that no greater sum should be expended 
unless the contract had been previously 
approved by Parliament. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
was quite as much disposed as the hon. 
Baronet to admit the principle of the con- 
trol of the House of Commons, but he 
wished to do it in a different way. His 
proposal was that the contract should 
be laid on the table, and that the House 
of Commons should have the power of 
objecting if it thought fit. That mode, 
he believed, was more in aceordance with 
precedent, with convenience, and consti- 
tutional usage, than the proposal! of the 
hon. Baronet. In an analagous case— 
that of the packet service—that was the 
eourse adopted. The contracts were laid 
on the table of the House, and remained 
there @ certain time before they received 
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validity. The Government did not ask for 
a Resolution approving them, but they 
gave the House an opportunity of object- 
ing to them if it were thought fit. In 
practical convenience, and as a matter of 
constitutional usage, the proposition of his 
right hon. Friend was also superior. The 
practical wisdom and the good or bad eco- 
nomy of such contracts, was a matter on 
which the House of Commons, as a de- 
liberative assembly, had not the opportu- 
nity of forming an opinion in the same way 
as the executive Government, and it was 
not according to usage that the Govern- 
ment should be able to relieve itself of its 
special responsibility with regard to these 
contracts by a Resolution of the House of 
Commons. The responsibility of the Go- 
vernment would be better preserved by 
giving the House of Commons the power 
of interfering with these contracts before 
they became valid, than by asking the 
House of Commons to approve each of 
them by a Resolution. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the mode of securing the control 
of the House uf Commons proposed by his 
right hon. Friend would be that which the 
Committee would adopt. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 


the importance of the proposal made by 
the hon. Baronet below could hardly be 


exceeded. To carry on works of the kind 
with borrowed money almost always led 
to extravagance, and they were therefore 
doubly bound to secure the control of the 
House of Commons over expenditure of it. 
Two years ago a scheme was proposed for 
fortifications ; the House agreed to it, and 
money was raised by annuities. The hon. 
Baronet said they ought not to take the 
money by driblets ; it ought to be taken 
at once. But by what sort of harlequin’s 
wand were these great schemes to be car- 
ried out in one year? In case of any such 
attempt the work would certainly have 
been badly done, and at a great expense. 
As far as he could gather, the Government 
were now legitimately going on with a part 
of the scheme which was sanctioned in 
1860. But the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet seemed to be supported by some 
hon. Members with a view to get rid of 
the scheme altogether. Now, would it be 
just to the next generation, having bor- 
rowed a couple of millions, which they 
were to help to pay, to leave them nothing 
in return but a mass of unfinished works ? 
With regard to these contracts, if the 
Government could not be trusted to carry 
out the scheme sanctioned by the House, 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 


{COMMONS} 
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he doubted whether it would not be better 
to have no Government at all. He was 
certain, that if that House’ undertook to 
give out the contracts and supervise the 
alterations which were necessary, the work 
would prove much more costly, and he had 
observed that the fuller the details placed 
before the House the more money seemed 
to be spent. Government could always 
beat private Members upon questions of 
detail. They had more information at 
their command, and as they could not get 
any considerable number of Members to 
agree upon details, the Government rolled 
them over like so many loose stones, For 
example, since the House had had placed 
before them so many pages of Estimates, 
he had noticed that they could do nothing, 
for directly one hon. Member proposed a 
reduction another opposed him. They now 
spent£70,000,000 instead of £50,000,000, 
and a good deal of that increase had crept 
up through the desire of the House to 
have masses of details before them. Now, 
his view was, that when the House had 
agreed that a work should be done, more 
money would be spent if they did not 
leave the Government to carry out the 
work, instead of pretending to be an exe. 
cutive body themselves. The less, however, 
that they borrowed money the better, as it 
only led to extravagance. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought that 
the principle laid down in the proposal of 
his hon. Friend was one of the greatest 
value, and one which the Committee ought 
not to pass over lightly. There also 
seemed to be very little difference between 
his hon. Friend and the Government on the 
subject, and he thought they might come 
to an agreement. Upon the phrase “in 
Committee of Supply ’’ his hon. Friend 
would not insist ; and, no doubt, there was 
a good deal which was perfectly substantial 
in what was urged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
specting contracts. He did not wish to di- 
vest the Government of the responsibility 
which the Executive should possess on the 
point, nor was that the intention of his hon. 
Friend. All his hon. Friend wanted was 
to obtain for the House a due contrd 
over the expenditure of public money ; and 
he collected from the Government that 
there was no wish on their part to dispute 
the propriety of such a Motion, if it were 
practicable. With the omission he had 
suggested, substituting also the word “ ex 
penditure ”’ for the word “ contract,” he 
thought that all the objections urged by 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
met, and the salutary principle of a due 
control by the House over the expenditure 
of public money would be asserted. 

Sin MORTON PETO said, that he 
thought the Committee were much in- 
debted to the hon. Baronet for proposing 
the proviso. What they wanted was a 
clear statement each Session of the ex- 

nditure to be ineurred during the year, 
so that there should be no outlay except 
upon works which had the distinct approval 
of the House, and that contracts should 
not be vitiated by alterations which had 
not also the assent of the House. Great 
inconvenience had arisen from non-ad- 
herence to that rule, and from small begin- 
nings public works had swollen into large 
dimensions, which at their origin no one 
would have dreamt of or sanctioned. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) seemed 
to think that it would be impolitic to sus- 
pend these fortifications ; but surely, if he 
were building a house and discovered that 
the foundations were insecure, he would 
not hesitate to suspend his operations and 
consider whether he should go on with 
them or not. If contracts were made on 
the basis of a schedule of prices, there 
would be no difficulty in doing what was 
required by the hon. Baronet ; and they 
might be so framed as to give the House 
complete control over the expenditure. 

Sr GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
quite ready to agree to any restriction 
which would carry into effect the wishes of 
the Committee, but which, nevertheless, 
would enable the Government to work the 
contracts in the ordinary manner. He 
feared that the proviso of the hon. Baro- 
net, even as proposed to be amended, would 
be found impracticable ; and he should pro- 
pose to follow the precedent of a Resolu- 
tion adopted by the House with respect to 
packets and telegraphic contracts, by which 
it was resolved that in all contracts ex- 
tending over a period of years, and cre- 
ating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into by the Government for the 
conveyance of mails by sea, or for the pur- 
pose of telegraphic communication beyond 
the sea, there should be inserted a con- 
dition that the contract should not be 
binding until it had been laid for one 
month before the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
his object was to secure a real control on 
the part of the House over the expenditure, 
and not to make the House in any manner 
responsible for the terms of the contract. 
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If, however, the contract was laid upon 
the table, and no disapproval was ex- 
pressed within the stipulated month, the 
House might make itself responsible for 
the engineering details and other features 
of the contract. Suppose that the Govern- 
ment, within the year, expected to spend 
£10,000 on certain works, and obtained 
authority from the House to expend that 
sum. Circumstances might occur before 
the close of the year which might make it 
desirable or convenient to spend more than 
£10,000. If the Government could save 
anything out of a Vote for works in the 
same district, they might do so; if not, 
they ought to come to the House of 
Commons and demand authority to spend 
£20,000 instead of £10,000. He did not 
want to see the contract, but he wished 
the House to have a voice in the expendi- 
ture of that larger sum. The suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) 
to substitute the word ‘‘ expenditure ”’ for 
** contract ’’ would, he thought, meet the 
difficulty, and he was ready to adopt 
it. The plan proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Lewis), to ac- 
cept the principle adopted in cases of 
mail-packet contracts was that which 
first occurred to himself. The cases, how- 
ever, were not analagous, as the House 
liked to look into packet contracts, and 
to see that the right parties were con- 
tracted with, the terms, &c. He must 
apologize for using the words ‘‘Committee 
of Supply,” that being an inadvertence ; 
and if the Committee would allow him 
to strike them out, he would substitute 
the word ‘‘ expenditure ’’ for ‘ contract.” 
If his proposal should cause some slight 
inconvenience to the Government, that 
ought not to weigh against the great in- 
convenience to which the House was ex- 
posed when it found itself committed to an 
expenditure which it had not sanctioned. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. [enley) had 
misunderstood him in supposing he had 
said that the money should have been 
voted at once. There were certain ad- 
vantages, no doubt, in voting an amount 
in one lump sum, and other advantages in 
voting money by driblets, but the present 
practice combined the disadvantages of 
both. In 1860 the [louse granted to the 
Government for these very works as much 
money as it was thought would be enough 
for one year. The Government made tho 
money last until the second year, and then, 
at the end of the second year, they mado 
contracts for spending a further sum, which 
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the House was told it must vote. If his 
proposal had then been in force, the Go- 
vernment would have been obliged to come 
to the House in the last year a second 
time, and before the further contracts were 
made. The House ought to keep such 
matters in its own hands, and to give the 
Government what it thought the interests 
of the public service required. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
the contracts were to be laid on the table 
[Sir Starrorp Nortucore : I do not want 
the contracts]—there would be something 
that the House could approve of, or other- 
wise. He did not understand how the 
House could approve, by Resolution, of 
expenditure which had not been incurred, 
and which, therefore, was not a liquidated 
sum. Suppose, for example, the contract 
was founded upon a schedule of prices. 
The contract would be not for a specific 
sum, but it was to make certain payments 
which would be determined as the contract 
proceeded. He did not see how it could 
be possible for the House, by a Resolu- 
tion, to establish the control desired 
by the hon. Gentleman. The practice 
would, at all events, be new, and he 
doubted whether it would be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the very 
merit of the proposal was that it intro- 
duced a new practice and a better sys- 
tem. What difficulty would there be in 
the Government coming to the House and 
asking it to agree to a Resolution, de- 
elaring it to be expedient for the Govern- 
ment to enter into a contract to the ex- 
tent of a certain sum ? 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he could 
assure the Committee that the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, as amended, 
could be carried out without the slightest 
difficulty. He did not want the contract 
laid on the table, but that the Govern- 
ment should state what was wanted for a 

. particular work, and take a vote for it; 
and if more money was wanted, to come 
again to the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was agreed by the hon. 
Baronet that the House ought not to 
give its approval to the contracts, but 
that the House ought to approve the ex- 
penditure as distinguished from the con- 
tracts. He was not frightened by the 
word novelty in such a matter, but the 
Committee ought to consider how the 
proposal before it was to square with its 
rules and proceedings. What was the 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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meaning of an approval of expenditure 
by the Honse of Commons? There wag 
only one way in which that approval could 
be signified, and that was by granting the 
public money. That House was not 4 
dilettante assembly, which met to express 
abstract Resolutions, but a practical and 
deliberative assembly, whose duty was to 
vote the public money when it saw cause 
for so doing, and to withhold it when 
no case was made out. Was his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War to come 
down for a Vote on every occasion when 
he might find it necessary to go into a 
contract beyond the point which had al. 
ready been sanctioned? The first ano. 
maly he saw in such a eourse—and it was 
a very serious anomaly — was that his 
right hon. Friend would come down for 
a Vote which he did not want within 
the year. The rule was that the House 
of Commons voted for the financial year 
the sums required for that period; but, 
if the plan now proposed was acted on, 
the doleful speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundalk would 
become of a still darker character. Was 
there to be an Act for each particular 
case? Was there to bea statute? Was 
there to be a Bill passed through each 
stage if his right hon. Friend found that 
by brick and mortar contingencies he was 
obliged to go into a new contract? If 
so, the statute book would soon be loaded, 
and there would be abundant work for 
future abbreviators, commentators, and 
Commissions. There was no such thing as 
a final authority for public expenditure 
in that House. That House passed Re- 
solutions for the expenditure of public 
money, but it did so subject to those Re 
solutions being taken into the provisions 
of the Appropriation Bill. He submitted 
to his hon. Friend (Sir S. Northcote) that 
he should follow the system adopted in 
respect of the Post Office contracts. The 
proposition put forward by his hon. Friend 
would involve them in great confusion, and 
introduce principles that were entirely 
novel, and the scope of which it would be 
difficult to measure. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
that the question was a simple one. It 
was this—whether the Government should 
enter into contracts with the consent of 
Parliament or without it. As he under- 
stood the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
it laid down that before the Government 
incurred expenditure they should ask the 
consent of that House. For his part, he 
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thought the sanction should precede the 


contract. 

Mn. MONSELL suggested that perhaps 
the difficulty might be met by substituting 
in the Amendment the words ‘‘such greater 
sum” for the word ‘‘ expenditure.” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he must 

t the objection of his right hon. Friend. 
There was no precedent for that House of 
itself giving authority for prospective ex- 

iture. If the House in Committee 
yoted Supply, the Resolution was after- 
wards embodied in the Appropriation Bill 
and became law. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that, as he understood him, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it would be quite 
unprecedented to give any final authority 
for the expenditure of money by Resolution 
of that House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: By any Resolution not subject to 
be taken up in the my 18 phere Act. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had so understood his right hon. Friend ; 
but he did not propose that the House 
should do that which his right hon. Friend 
said was unprecedented. By the Bill be- 
fore the Committee Parliament was going 
to give its sanction to the expenditure of 
£2,000,000. The final authority for that 
expenditure was a Bill which was to pass 
through both Houses. All he sought to 
do was to limit the power of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the appropriation of any 
portion of that sum, and he thought the 
adoption of his Amendment would be of 
great advantage to the Government; for, 
when contracts were made with the con- 
sent of Parliament, better terms would be 
made with contractors than if the contracts 
were liable to be overhauled in that House. 


Amendments made, 

By leaving out the word “contract,” in line 7, 
and inserting the word “ expenditure,” and by 
leaving out at the end of the Proviso the words 
“in Committee of Supply,” 

Question put, ‘‘That the Proviso, as 
amended, be added to the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 106 ; 
Noes 111: Majority 5. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary for War 
whether he would have any objection, after 
the division which had taken place, to the 
insertion of the words he had previously 

? 


suggested 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
00 objection to take the words of the first 





part of the hon. Baronet’s proviso, and to 
alter the remainder so that the contract 
should not be binding unless it had been 
previously laid upon the table of the House 
for the period of a month. 

Words inserted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 20 were likewise agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Persons counterfeiting Re- 
ceipts for Contributions, &c., guilty of 
Felony). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that a slight 
verbal alteration was required in the clause, 
because it provided that a person might be 
imprisoned for three years with or without 
‘hard harbour,”’ meaning ‘‘ hard labour,”’ 
he supposed. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Schedule. 

Sm JOHN HAY, in the absence of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck), said, that 
he rose to propose an Amendment, the 
object of which was, the suspension of 
the works at the fort at Plymouth 
Sound until a decision should be come 
to by the Government as to the forts 
at Spithead. It appeared that only one 
witness was recently examined before the 
Commission with respect to the fort at 
Plymouth Sound; and when asked whe- 
ther the erection of a fort upon that site 
would be of considerable importance in 
time of war, he replied that with wooden 
ships he thought the fort would be of the 
greatest importance, but in the case of 
iron ships it would depend on the force of 
the shot, and the distance at which it 
would penetrate them. In reply to an- 
other question, the witness stated that it 
would be of advantage to use the fort 
as a coal depot. Now, iron-clad ships 
might be about 200 yards off without fear- 
ing the shot from that fortified coal depot; 
and even the 600-pounder about to be 
made would not, according to the most 
sanguine calculation, penetrate the sides 
of a ship like the Warrior at the distance 
of 800 yards. Yet it was now gravely 
proposed to build a fort or fortified coal 
depot to repel attacks from ships, which 
needed not to approach within 2,000 yards 
of the fort in order to do all the mischief 
they intended. Since the construction of 
the forts at Spithead was suspended, he 
eould not understand on what principle 
this fort at Plymouth, which was iden- 
tical in its object, and was equally use- 
less, should be proceeded with. As the 
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noble Lord had desired every hon. Member 
to stick to his crepidam, he should not talk 
of the land forts, but would express an 
opinion only with respect to the sea de- 
fences ; and it appeared to him the height 
of folly to place forts on sandbanks, where 
they must be motionless, and could not 
close with the enemy. He believed that 
the most desirable mode of spending the 
nation’s money would be to clothe a cer- 
tain portion of the existing wooden line: of- 
battle ships with iron, gradually replacing 
them by ships of a more improved con 
struction. If they availed themselves of 
the thirty ships which the Comptroller of 
the Navy said were fit to be used in that 
way, and which could be altered at an ex- 
pense of £50,000 each, they might have 
for £1,500,000 an efficient navy. To effect 
his object, he would move that the word 
‘* Plymouth ”’ be omitted from the eche- 
dule. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* Plymouth.” 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to draw attention to the large ex- 
penditure proposed for breakwater forts ; 
a large portion of which, he contended, it 
was probable would be useless. There was 
high authority—that of Sir William Snow 
Harris, for instance—against the construc- 
tion of that particular fort at Plymouth. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
difference between the fort at Plymouth 
and those at Spithead was, that while the 
forts at Spithead would not impede the 
entrance to that anchorage unless the 
range of artillery was greatly increased, in 
the former case the range of the guns 
would extend to vessels lying outside 
for the purpose of bombarding the dock- 
yard, and would effectually obstruct the 
passage of vessels at either end of the 
breakwater. The main objection of the 
hon. Member for Norfolk was, that the 
erection of the fort would interfere with 
the anchorage within the breakwater, but 
the evidence of the harbour-master, the 
only witness examined upon the point, was 
that there would be no such interference. 
Under these circumstances, the Commis- 
sioners arrived at the conclusion that the 
work was necessary for the defence of the 
Sound, and that the site chosen was the 
best that could be selected. The Govern- 
ment thought it their duty to act upon that 
opinion, and he hoped that they would be 
supported by the Committee. He would 
annex another schedule to the Bill, as it 


Sir John Hay 
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had been rendered necessary by the Amend. 
ment which had been carried. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that s0 far as he 
understood it, the Report of the Commis. 
sioners in favour of the fort was based 
upon the hypothesis that guns could be 
constructed which would pierce iron-plated 
vessels at distances of 1,000 or 2,000 
yards, a result which none of the ablest 
men in this country believed could ever be 
attained. Even if the fort was constructed, 
vessels could lie outside and bombard the 
dockyard from a distance of 5,500 yards, 
The Commissioners themselves said that 
dockyards might be destroyed by rifled 
ordnance from a distance of 8,000 yards; 
and therefore the erection of these forts 
would be of no use for the defence of such 
places. On the other hand, the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir John Hay), to construet float. 
ing defences out of the large wooden line. 
of-battle ships would, if adopted, not only 
save a considerable sum of money, but 
effect the object in view. He therefore 
hoped the Motion would be adopted. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON observed 
that the ports at Plymouth seemed to be 
looked upon by some hon. Members as a 
salient point which might yet be success. 
fully assailed, although in the main the 
propositions of the Government had met 
with the approbation of the House. The 
cases of Plymouth and Spithead were very 
different, and it did not at all follow, that 
because works were suspended at one 
place, they ought to be also suspended at 
the other. A fort at Plymouth would be 
a most valuable defence to the anchorage. 
Such a work was much required, and he 
hoped it would be sanctioned by the House. 
He regretted that the construction of the 
forts at Spithead had been postponed, be- 
cause, after the strong declaration of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
as to the value which he attached to that 
species of defence, he was confident, that 
if he had persevered with his plan, it would 
have received the support of the House. 
He differed so entirely from the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, that he believed 
that nothing had procured the noble Lord 
so much popularity and confidence as the 
feeling of the country that he was resolved, 
at any expense, to place England in a safe 
position. The fort at Plymouth had the 
great advantage over those at Spithead, 
that while they would only command the 
passage to the anchorage, its guns could 
be brought to bear upon yessels even after 
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they had got within the breakwater. It} 


had not yet been proved that these forts 
would not prevent the passage of iron- 
eased vessels, and he was assured by 
naval men and officers conversant with the 
use of artillery, that no ship could pass 
behind Plymouth breakwater in such a sea 
as often prevailed there without exposing 
her screw or some vulnerable point of her 
hull to the guns of the fort. But even if 
a vessel could pass the fort, any sailor, 
however bold, would hesitate to engage 
himself in the tortuous channels of the 
anchorage while exposed to the fire of 
its guns. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Wakefield (Sir John Hay), who was 
naturally partial to the service in which 
he had earned so high a reputation, had 
elaborated a very ingenious plan for the 
defence of Spithead by means of floating 
batteries; but even if such a system was 
adopted at Plymouth, the fort would afford 
shelter and most valuable assistance to an 
inferior force of iron-plated vessels against 
a superior one. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was foolish to 
build forts to do execution upon ships at 
arange of 1,500 yards, when it was noto- 
rious that they had not a gun which would 
produce any effect upon an iron-cased ves- 
selat a greater distance than 200 yards. 
It was better to have ships which would 
go out and meet the enemy, muzzle to 
muzzle, and wait to see whether modern 
science could construct guns which, within 
such forts as these, would be of some use. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
wished to ask, whether it would be neces- 
sary to add a large artificial fountain to 
the sunken rock upon which the fort at 
Plymouth was to be built? It was said 
that an iron-cased vessel was the proper 
defence for Plymouth harbour, because it 
would be sheltered by the breakwater, 
while the elevation of the guna would make 
ita most formidable opponent. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, a passage 
in the Report of the Commission stated 
that the rock was comparatively level and 
covered with a thin deposit of fine silt ; 
that it had been carefully examined by the 
diving-bell and found in every respect suit- 
able for the foundation of the fort. There 
would, therefore, be no difficulty in erecting 
4 fort upon it. 

Sin MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, that 


Considering the limited area of the entrance 


to the Port of Plymouth, he thought a fort 
mside the breakwater of far greater im- 
Portance than the forts at Spithead, be- 
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cause, to approach the harbour, vessels 
would have to pass within a very close 
range, and vessels attacking the forts with 
shells would be exposed to the land bat- 
teries on either side. He was rather incre- 
dulous as to monster guns. They were 
usually short-lived, and frequently led to 
accidents. Until more satisfactory data 
were laid before the House, he though 
they ought not to alter the course they 
had already taken. 

Captain TALBOT said, that vessels 
lying considerably outside the range of the 
fort and batteries could shell Plymouth 
harbour without being touched. Ships ea- 
tering Plymouth Sound would pass at 800 
yards’ distance from the fort, and they had 
no artillery which would produce any effect 
on a vessel like the Warrior at more than 
200 yards. As to ships in a heavy sea 
exposing vulnerable parts, it was not easy 
to hit them when going at ordinary speed. 
It was better to spend the money on float- 
ing defences than on forts, which could be 
only useful to the extent of the area of 
their guns. Whether these forts and land 
defences were right or wrong, the navy, 
the first line of defence, should be main- 
tained in that state of efficiency and prepa- 
ration which would preserve the supremacy 
of the seas and the inviolability of the 
shores of England. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was of opinion, 
as an independent Member of Parliament, 
that the House of Commons, in the course 
which the discussion had taken, had not 
dealt fairly with the executive Govern- 
ment. Two years ago they had sanc- 
tioned by a deliberate Vote a great scheme 
of national defence, and they were then 
anxious to realize the old fable of the 
bundle of sticks, and destroy in detail a 
scheme which they could not defeat as a 
whole. He had felt it his duty to sup- 
port the Government throughout the dis- 
cussion, because he thought they had not 
been fairly dealt by, especially as, in that 
matter, contracts had been entered into 
for a large portion of the proposed works. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, he thought that those who opposed 
the measure did not deserve the lecture 
which his hon. Friend had given them. 
There never was a question which had 
been more made one of confidence in the 
noble Lord, or less one of discussion. So 
far, however, from thinking that the coun- 
try would object to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, he thought 
they would highly approve of it. It was 
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said that these forts would prevent inva- 
sion—the question might be whether they 
would not rather invite attack. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of professional men 
examined before the Committee, it was 
held that these forts would prove ineffica- 
cious. He hoped the navy would be pro- 
perly kept up, and he was satisfied the 
nation would not grudge whatever was 
really necessary for the defence of the 
country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
ease of the fort at Plymouth was entirely 
different from the two at Spithead. The 
former fort would prevent any ship from 
entering and shelling the dockyard, and 
command the Sound itself. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen appeared to run away with the no- 
tion that the Government were proposing 
forts alone. The whole foundation of the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, and 
the principle of the plan proposed to Par- 
liament, was a combination of ships and 

‘forts. After the valuable testimony of the 
gallant Admiral who spoke below the 
gangway, he hoped the Committee would 
negative the proposal. 


Question put, “That the word ‘ Ply- 
mouth’ stand part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 149; 
Noes 89 : Majority 60. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; 
again 7'o-morrow. 


to sit 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 162.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had to move 
the following clause :— 

“It shall not be lawful for any person to use 

a locomotive engine propelled by steam along the 
streets or roadways constructed under the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 
He regretted the First Commissioner of 
Works allowed that clause to be struck 
out of the Bill. It was in contravention 
to the arrangement between the Benchers 
and the First Commissioner of Works, that 
no loeomotives propelled by steam should 
be allowed to pass between the river and 
their gardens. 


Clause (Prohibition against Use of Loco- 
motives along the Streets) brought up, and 
read 1°. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the Benchers 
seemed te be under great apprehension 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest 
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that locomotives would he passing alog 
the embankment in front of their : 
dens. He had told them that he dig 
not think a special clause was necessary 
as there would be in tho Bill a gene. 
ral prohibition of locomotives in the roads 
of the embankment. However, he had 
no objection to restore the clause, ag it 
certainly formed part of the arrange. 


ment. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, tha 
the locomotives were most useful, and their 
construction was being daily improved 
upon. They were at present under the 
striet supervision of the Home Office as 
far as respected the rest of the metropolis, 
and he did not see why the same rule 
should not apply to their use in the pro- 
posed new streets. He regarded the clause 
as a piece of mischievous and retrograde 
legislation ; and it would be most ineon- 
gruous that there should be one law in 
regard to these engines applicable to one 
part of London, and a different law appli- 
cable to the rest. What the Benchers 
had asked for was to be relieved from rail. 
ways between the river and their own pro- 
perty, and it was now proposed to give 
them a different thing, for which they had 
not asked. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 110 ; Noes 
100: Majority 10. 

Clause read 2°, and added. 


Clause 8 (Works authorized). 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to propose an Amendment whieh 
would increase the width of roadway from 
100 feet to 130 feet, as he thought the 
public should have a larger share of the 
land taken from the river, which was 4 
public highway. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
35, after the words “‘one hundred,” to 
insert the words “and thirty.” 


Mr. COWPER said, he must object to 
the Amendment, as 100 feet of width 
would be sufficient for the traffic, and the 
addition of thirty feet would increase the 
expense of maintaining the roadway, 
= unsettle the arrangements already 
made. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put and negatived. 
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Clause 14 (Power to enclose and fill up 
Bed and Shore of River). 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he wished to add 
4 proviso giving power to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to raise (excepting only at 
Whitehall and Temple Gardens) the height 
of the roadway on the embankment to a 
wiform level of fifteen feet above Trinity 
high-water mark, 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 14, to add the words 
«Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 

vent the Metropolitan Board of Works from 
raising (excepting only at Whitehall and Temple 
Gardens) the height of the roadway on the Em- 
bankment to a uniform level of fifteen feet above 
Trinity high-water mark, should they consider it 
necessary, for the effectual development of the 
Metropolitan thoroughfares to give facilities for 
jnereased communication by additional bridges, 
from the North Embankment to any future one 
on the South Side.” 


Mr. COWPER said, that if the level 
were raised in the manner suggested, it 
would be impossible for persons passing 


slong the embankment to pass either under | 


or over Waterloo Bridge. 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 27 (Power to appropriate Land or 
Easements in respect of River Frontage). 

Mx. DILLWYN said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to give protection to 
the owners of land on the line of the 
embankment who were willing to sell that 
portion of their property not required for 
the purposes of the Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 25, to add the words 
“Provided always, That where the owner of any 
wharf or premises on the line of the Embankment, 
which shall be injuriously affected by this Act, 
shall be inclined to sell or part with his interest 
inthe whole of such wharf or premises, the jury 
or arbitrator shall assess the value of, and the 
Board shall be bound to take and pay for the 
whole interest of such owner in sueh wharf or 
premises, although it may not be found necessary 
to take the whole for the purposes of this Act.” 


Mr. COWPER said, he thought the 
proviso unnecessary, as the case would 
come under the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act. 


Question, ‘*That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 

Clause 34 (Chief Commissioner of Works 
© approve designs). 

Mr. DOULTON said, he wished to 
move the omission of the 34th elause, 
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which empowers the Chief Commissioner 
of Works to place a veto upon the designs 
for erecting buildings on the reclaimed land 
on the line of embankment. 

Amendment proposed 
Clause 34. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
House would consent to omit the clause 
from the Bill. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought the 
clause ought to be maintained. 

Mr. TITE said, he could not see why 
the Chief Commissioner was so anxious to 
assume this responsibility. 

Si JOHN SHELLEY said, the clause 
was only earried in the Committee by a 
majority of one ; and had it not been for 
the belief that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works did net object to it, it would not 
have been carried at all. 


of Justice. 


to leave out 


Question put, “ That Clause 34 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
90: Majority 6. 

Other Amendments made. 

Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
two o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 11, 1862. 


Mixvutes.]—Pusiic Brtts.—1* Inclosure (No. 2); 
Indemnity ; Merchandise Marks. 

2* Harbours Transfer ; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation ; Coal Mines. 

3* Lunacy (Scotland); Naval and Victualling 
Stores; Highways. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, referring to what 
he had stated yesterday, said, he had done 
injustice to his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Langdale) in not citing his authority 
for a Department of Justice. He had 
strongly recommended it more than once, 
and the last time he spoke in that House, 
a short time before his lamented decease, 
was to urge the adoption of this measure, 
which he pressed as the more requisite 
since the establishment of county courte. 
He (Lord Brougham) wished to move for 
a Return, placing side by side the Resolu. 
tion and Address of the Commons of the 


12th February, 1857, and the Answer of 
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Her Majesty to that Address, promising to 
give directions that the desire of the Com- 
mons should be taken into immediate 
consideration as its importance demanded. 
Formerly the mode of obtaining knowledge 
of what passed in the Commons was by 
the cumbrous process of a Committee to 
search the Commons’ Journals. But of 
late the courtesy of that House had placed 
the Minutes of their Proceedings on our 
table ; so that his Motion for the paper 
would at once be effectual, and it would 
appear how long there had been an entire 
neglect of this subject, whose importance 
the Royal Answer fully admitted. 

Ear, GRANVILLE said, that as some 
doubt existed how far the leave of the 
Commons extended to any matter beyond 
their own proceedings, such as the Royal 
Answer to the Address, his noble and 
learned Friend would, perhaps, leave the 
Motion in his hands, as he was about to 
leave town, and he (Earl Granville) would 
take care, that the necessary forms being 
complied with, the object of the Motion 
should be obtained. 

Lorp BROUGHAM expressed his en- 
tire concurrence in this course, which en- 
sured the production of the paper. 


Constabulary 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose, according to notice, to move an Ad- 
dress for— 

“‘Copy of a Representation of the Inefficiency 
of the Irish Constables to prevent or detect 
Crime, in consequence of the Military System by 
which they are organized and governed, made to 
the Irish Government by the Grand Jury of the 
County of Tipperary assembled at the Assizes 
lately held in Clonmel : 

“ And to ask whether Constables are required 
to communicate with their superior Officers in 
Dublin, or elsewhere, before executing a Warrant 
signed by a Justice or Justices of the Peace in 
Irish Counties ?”’ 

The noble Marquess said that his conten- 
tion was that the Irish constabulary were, 
in consequence of their military organiza- 
tion, however suitable it might render 
them for the defence of the country from 
a foreign foe or an insurrection, materially 
detriorated in their efficiency for the pre- 
vention and detection of crime, and in that 
opinion he was — not only by the 
opinions of the Judges, but by those of 
every one who was connected with Irish 
affairs, except the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Chief Secretary, the Under Secretary, 
and the Chief of the Constabulary. No 
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men could be better conducted or more 
meritorious than the members of the 
force, but the faults of the system pre. 
vented their discharging the duties the 
performance of which was required of 
them. He did not believe that there was 
a general Ribbon conspiracy throughout 
the whole of Ireland, but cases of Ribbon. 
ism occurred here and there ; yet it was 
very significant, that if an extensive societ 
of that nature existed, the constabulary 
had not succeeded in convicting a single 
man of that crime of late years, and made 
no mention of it in their returns. It wag 
also a very startling fact that, according 
to the last returns, out of 324 cases of 
malicious incendiarism, for which 61 per. 
sons were arrested, only 17 were con- 
victed. It was well known that several 
murders of the most grievous description 
had lately been committed; the criminals 
were generally well known, and yet in 
many cases they escaped apprehension, 
It was the fault of the police system that 
justice was thus defeated. Twenty-three 
gentlemen of the grand jury of Tipperary 
had deliberately expressed their conviction 
that since a military character had been 
given to the constabulary their usefulness 
as a domestic force had been impaired, 
They pointed out that military arms and 
accoutrements deprived the police of the 
free use of their limbs, and rendered im- 
possible for them to pursue delinquents 
over a close or hilly country. To equip 
the men in that way was as absurd as it 
would be to send a regiment of dragoons 
to search for a pickpocket in the alleys 
of St. Giles’s. He had to complain also 
of the manner in which warrants were 
executed. It was absurd to require war- 
rants to be sent to Dublin to be backed 
before being executed in an adjoining 
county, although the magistrate who had 
signed them held th: commission of the 
peace for that as well as his own coun- 
ty; and he knew an instance in which 
the two days’ delay thus caused had en- 
abled a malefactor to escape. The mo- 
tive for maintaining the present kind of 
force was to have a second army in Ire- 
land; but that was not the original ob- 
ject of Parliament, and if they wanted 4 
body as part of the fighting power of the 
country, they ought to put it under mili- 
tary law. He wanted to see a constabulary 
in Ireland which would detect crime, and 
prevent such a disgraceful scene as was 
asserted to have recently occurred, where 
® bonfire was lit upon the very spot on 
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which M. Thiebault was murdered, in 
order to celebrate the acquittal of Hallo- 
ran. It was due to the peoble of Ireland 
to say that but for their goed conduct 
there would be ten timcs as much crime 
in the country as there was, and that in 
criminal statistics they would bear com- 

ison with any other population. The 
Mish constabulary were a fine body of 
men, but they had been spoilt as con- 
stables, and hence the evils of which he 
complained. He trusted the Government 
would pay some attention to the com- 
plaints of the magistracy of Ireland in 
this matter. 

Ean. GRANVILLE suggested two or 
three trifling alterations in the wording 
of the Motion, and said that if these were 
assented to, the Government would not 
object to the Returns asked for. With 
regard to the charges which had been 
previously made against the constabulary, 
information which he had received went 
to show that they were unfounded ; and 
the opinion of the Crown lawyers was in 
favour of the efficiency of the constabu- 
lary as police. As to the question raised 
by the noble Marquess whether it was 
requisite that the constabulary should com- 
municate with their superior in Dublin 
before executing in one county a warrant 
signed by the justices of the peace in an- 
other, he had to state that this was done 
not in accordance with any police regu- 
lations, but pursuant to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he was informed that this prac- 
tice effected a great saving both of time 
and expense. 

Toe Eart or LEITRIM said, the 
whole system of government in Ireland 
was dangerous and unconstitutional to the 
last degree. The Lord Lieutenant was 
an autocrat, and the police, his servants, 
were not governed by the laws of the 
country, but by what is called a police 
code, which was a sealed book. If the 
orders contained in that code were to be 
ated upon, they ought to be published. 
As it was, the constabulary were now 
looked upon as Zouaves rather than as 
Police ; and it had been shown that they 
would not act against a foreign enemy, 
for during the Crimean war not one man 
of the force, when appealed to, would vo- 
lunteer for the Guards. In point of fact, 
the police acted as spies upon the magis- 
trates ; their whole demeanour was offen- 
tive; and if some change were not made, 

trous consequences would ensue. 
They would report anything they were 
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desired to report ; and, for his own part, 
he would not attach any credit either to 
their statements or their figures. The 
whole system was a system of falsehood 
and lying. He begged their Lordships’ 
pardon for the expression, but he did feel 
that it was a gross and abominable system 
of corruption—he did not wish to mince 
matters—and he declared, that if the sys- 
tem was not changed, it would not be his 
fault, for he would do his best to make 
these official crimes known, for it was a 
crime to charge all sorts of evil to the 
people of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE hoped 
the Government would consider what steps 
could be taken to improve the police sys- 
tem ; but he did not concur in the sweep- 
ing condemnation to which they had just 
listened. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Address for— 


“‘ Copy of a Resolution agreed upon by the Grand 
Jury assembled at the late Special Commission 
held at Clonmel for the County of Tipperary, re- 
lative to the Constabulary Force in Ireland, and 
forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant: And also, 

“‘ Copy of Correspondence relating thereto :” 


—agreed to. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) BILL—[Buz. No. 152.] 
THIRD READING, 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL, in moving the 
third reading of this Bill, said, that a notice 
of Amendment given by a noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Montrose) rendered it 
necessary to give a description of this Bill. 
By the present law the Lunacy Board of 
Scotland, appointed five years ago, would 
expire in the course of a few weeks. The 
Board consisted of two medical paid Com- 
missioners, two legal members (who unfor- 
tunately were not paid), and of a chairman ; 
and considerable powers—though as he 
should proceed to show hardly sufficient 
powers—were conferred upon that Board, 
analogous to those conferred on the Board 
of Lunacy in England. At the time the 
Act was passed it was thought doubtful 
whether it would be necessary to continue 
the Board, and it was therefore provided 
that at the expiration of five years the 
Board should cease to exist, but the two 
medical gentlemen were to be continued 
permanently, no longer as members of the 
Board, but as Inspectors General of Scot- 
land, communicating with the Home Se- 
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eretary. The powers of the Board with 
regard to the inspection of asylums were 
continued to the Inspectors ; but the larger 
powers of the Board, as to the inspection 
of asylums, was no longer to remain in 
their hands but in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State. The House might ask, 
why come to Parliament at the end of five 

ears to continue those powers which 

arliament had intended should expire ? 
Various difficulties had been found in the 
wording of the Act, and principally one 
which it was intended that this Bill should 
remedy. It was intended by Parliament 
that the Board should have very large 
compulsory powers with respect to the 
erection of asylums, and nothing could be 
more distinct or emphatic from the clause 
of the existing law, which provided for the 
case of counties or boroughs being re- 
calcitrant or obstinate in providing these 
asylums, than that it was the intention of 
the Legislature that the Board should have 
power to enforce the erection. Parliament, 
however, did not provide the necessary 
machinery for enforcing their requisition, 
and this was one reason why it was thought 
that increased powers should be given to 
the Board, and that its existence should 
be prolonged for a short period. There 
was, however, one other point. It was 
obvious that no Lunacy Board could be 
established without running counter to 
many local interests, and hence it had 
called forth great opposition. It had been 
one duty of the Board to report as to 
pauper lunaties ; and though he believed 
that the Board had fairly performed their 
duty upon this subject, a considerable feel- 
ing of objection had been raised against 
them, for it was said that the medical 
Commissioners acted as Inspectors, and 
they reported to themselves as the Board. 
It was further objected that in conse- 
quenee of there being no payment pro- 
vided for the legal members the Board 
substantially consisted of the two medical 
men, 80 that the Inspectors reported simply 
to them. It was, however, but just to the 
legal members to state, that when any 
legal point arose, those gentlemen had not 
shown any remissness. He might observe 
that this state of things also existed in 
England, where some of the Board were 
Inspectors likewise. A Bill had been 
brought in early this Session by the Lord 
Advocate ; and he must say that the com- 
position of the new Board which the learned 
Lord proposed was not entirely satisfactory. 
It had been much objected to, and the 
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Lord Advocate had therefore announced 
that he would abandon his first meas 
and bring in simply a continuance Bij 
with the sole addition of clauses with re 
gard to the erection of asylums. Thay 
was the state of the case at the present 
time ; and it was not till this Bill had 
reached its last stage that the noble Duke 
opposite had proposed a elause which would 
sweep away the medical inspection alto 
gether. He saw no objection to the second 
Amendment, which he now understood was 
to be proposed by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Montrose) as to the continuance 
of the Board, though he must observe 
that the Amendment, if carried, would be 
in violation of the privileges of the House 
of Commons, and therefore there was no 
chance of it being agreed to. 

THe DUKE or MONTROSE intimated, 
that he should propose his original and 
not his second Amendment. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL: That was to 
the effect that not only the Board, but the 
office of Inspectors General should cease 
at the end of two years; and in fact, that 
the whole system of lunacy in Scotland 
should at that period come to an end, 
He was of opinion, that if their Lordships 
agreed to such an Amendment, it would 
be injurious to the public interests, and 
also a breach of public faith ; for one of 
the Inspectors General (Dr. Brown) had 
given up a more lucrative situation which 
he held at the head of one of the largest 
asylums in Seotland, and he had done so 
on the distinct understanding that his ap- 
pointment should be a permanent one, If 
the noble Duke simply wished to have the 
subject brought forward again at the end 
of two years, his object would be secured 
without his Amendment being agreed to, 
for there was no doubt that they must 
before long appoint deputy inspectors. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3°. 

On the Question, That the Bill do pass, 


Tue Doxe or MONTROSE said, his 
Amendment was in form that the 22nd and 
23rd clauses of the first recited Act should 
be repealed. It was felt to be a monstrous 
thing that the whole of the lunacy affairs 
of Scotland should be left to two medical 
men, without any appeal except to the 
Secretary of State, and it was therefore 
wished that there should be some arrange 
ment which would render it necessary that 
this matter should be reconsidered within & 
short time. His second Amendment, that 
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the Board should continue until Parliament 
otherwise determined, would have virtually 
secured this; but as that Amendment 
would be in breach of the privileges of the 
other House, he would propose his other 
Amendment in lieu of it. 


Amendment moved, 

At the end of the Bill to add the following 
Clause :—“‘Sections 22 and 23 of the first re- 
cited Act and such other of the provisions of 
the recited Acts as are inconsistent with this 


Act, are hereby repealed.” 


Lorp KINNAIRD said, that if these 
tio clauses continued in force, the two In- 
tors would, at the end of two years, 
have all the power possessed by the 


Tar Ear: or SHAFTESBURY said, 
what he feared was lest anything should 
oeeur which would throw them back on 
the parochial boards. Nothing could be 
more horrible, and he should oppose any- 
thing which would have a tendency di- 
rectly or indirectly to bring about that re- 
sult, They must have a body altogether 
itdependent. The subject must again 
come under the revision of Parliament, 
which was the object of the noble Duke 
who moved the Amendment; but in- 
asmuch as the Bill as it stood would 
alto have that effect, he hoped the 
noble Duke would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Toe Duce or ARGYLL said, the 
Lord Advocate had given him the most 
positive assurance that he had never 
given it to be understood that he would 
introduce a Clause which would render 
the appointments of the Inspectors merely 
temporary. 


On Question, ‘‘ Whether the said Clause 
thall be there added?” their Lordships 
divided: —Contents 40; Not Contents 31: 
Majority 9. 


CONTENTS. 


Romney, E. 
Rosslyn, E. 


Clancarty, V. (E. Clan- 
carty.) 

Dungannon, V. 

Hutchinson, V. (EZ. Do- 
noughmore.) 

Strathallan, V. 


Oxford, Bp. 
Bagot, L. 


Chelmsford, L. 
Churston, L. 


. (D. Mont- 
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Clements, L. (EZ. Lei- Lilford, L. 
trim 


Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L, . 
[ Teller.] i ’ ‘ 
naird.) [ ae 

Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
‘ord.) on 


Congleton, L. 
Denman, L. 
Grinstead, L. (EZ, Ennis- 
killen.) 
Kingsdown, L. 
Leconfield, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS., 


Westbury, L. (ZL. Chan- 
cellor.) 


ford. 
Sondes, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Crewe, L. 

Dunfermline, L. 

Fortescue, L. (EZ. For- 
tescue.) 

Harris, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Overstone, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (Z. Bess- 
borough.) { Teller.] 

Saye and Sele, L. 
Somerhill, L. (24. Clan- 
ricarde.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
gyll.) 
albot de Malahide, L. 


Neweastle, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Ailsbury, M. 


Clarendon, E. 

De Grey, E 
Granville, E. 
Grey, E 

Minto, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 


Eversley, V. 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 


ster.) Tuller 1, 
Sydney, V. . 

— CEang Taunton, L 
London, Bp. Wodehouse, L. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
inclined to think that with that Amend- 
ment it would be better that the Bill 
should not be passed into law. But as it 
would come again under the consideration 
of the House of Commons, he would not 
then oppose its passing. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the noble 
Duke’s argument might be very conelusive, 
but it was quite incomprehensible. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), who 
had paid great attention to these matters, 
had expressed his belief that a revision of 
the present system would become neces- 
sary before two years were passed, in con- 
sequence of the abuses of the system. 
The noble Duke himself (the Duke of 
Argyll) had also acknowledged, that as 
the measure contained no provision for the 
continuance of the deputy inspectors, its 
revision would be inevitable in a couple of 
years. 

Tue Douce or ARGYLL believed that 
the Amendment would bring to a termina- 
tion not only the Bill, but the system of in- 
spection, which would be a most unsatis- 
factory result, 

Tue Douxe or MONTROSE hoped th 
noble Duke would reconsider his opinion, 
and proceed with the Bill. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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BISHOPS FOR HEATHEN COUNTRIES 
BILL—[ Bix No. 129.] 


SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, the 
Bill which he had now to ask their Lord- 
ships to read a second time was a very 
brief one, consisting of a single enacting 
paragraph. He would shortly state the cir- 
cumstances which rendered it desirable in his 
opinion that they should give their sanction 
to such a measure. In the 26th year of 
Tienry VIII. an Act was passed requiring 
that there should be the licence of the 
Crown to fill the office of bishop, and the 
mandate of the Crown to enable the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to proceed to conse- 
crate the bishops so named. The object 
was to prevent the intrusion into sees with- 
in the dominions of the Crown of Bishops 
named by the Pope; and it scemed per- 
fectly clear that it was not the intention to 
limit the power of bishops and archbishops 
of the Established Church to confer the 
merely spiritual office of bishop, as sepa- 
rate from exercising the office in one of the 
sees in the United Kingdom. But when 
it was thought desirable to appoint new 
bishops for the United States after the 
severance of their connection with this 
country, it was found that the terms of 
the Act of Henry VIII. were so extensive, 
that a new Act had to be passed for the 
purpose of enabling the archbishops and 
bishops in England to proceed to the 
consecration of the American bishops. 
The preamble of that latter Act was the 
immediate cause of the difficulty which he 
proposed to remove by the present mea- 
sure. That preamble declared that it would 
be unlawful for the archbishops and bishops 
without the licence of the Crown to pro- 
ceed to consecrate ; and the consequence 
was that, in the opinion of lawyers, that 
amounted to a Parliamentary declaration 
that the power of conveying even the 
purely spiritual authority of a bishop, 
without holding a see within the dominions 
of the Sovereign of England was thus 
limited. It was, consequently, necessary 
to pass a new Act with respect to the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
which recited the old one, and gave the 
form of licence to proceed to the consecra- 
tion. It was a great exception to the ordi- 
nary law of nations, and the result of an 
arrangement between the Government of 
England and the Mohammedan Govern- 
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ment, by which the consent of the latter 
was obtained. The whole collective lg al 
powers of a bishop, as distinguished from 
the spiritual powers, were derived from the 
Crown, and could only be granted within 
its own dominions. The Crown could not, 
he apprehended, grant them externally ex. 
cept by arrangement with the governing 
power of the foreign country. Of late 
years the desire of the English people had 
been to favour all attempts of the Chureh 
of England to spread the blessed truths 
which it had itself received among heathen 
people. At first there was no wish to sub. 
ject missions to the control of bishops, No 
bishops were granted to America as long 
as it was united to this country. But an 
alteration of opinion had occurred, and it 
was found that nothing so effective to 
spread the truth could be devised as placing 
over the labourers of the vineyard their 
own proper head, a bishop of their own 
Church. The result was that colonial 
bishops had multiplied until they now ex. 
ceeded in number the bishops at home, 
The same spirit led Churchmen to desire 
to place over the missions abroad bishops 
of the Churgh of England, who would lend 
the whole strength of their authority, and 
the advantage of their direction to the 
difficult task of converting the heathen, 
There was nothing in the words or inten- 
tion of the Act of Henry VIII. which 
touched the question. The object of the 
Legislature was to prevent the intrusion 
into the sees of England and Ireland of 
bishops to occupy those sees not named 
by the Crown. It had nothing to do with 
the spiritual office or authority. But the 
Act of Uniformity required that no person 
should be consecrated to the office of bishop 
in England or Ireland except by the areh- 
bishop and bishops using the office of con- 
secration provided in the Common Prayer 
Book. One part of that office was a rubric 
which directed that at a certain point the 
Queen’s licence and mandate should be 
demanded by the officiating archbishop, and 
should be read ; and it was held by law- 
yers that the rubric was taken up into the 
Act of Uniformity by the words in the Aet 
referring to the form of consecration where- 
in the rubric was contained. There was 
no intention whatever to limit the power 
possessed by bishops of the Church of 
England any more than the power of bishops 
in every country in Europe. But, as an 
incidental effect, their power was limited, 
and they were under restrictions to which 
Wesleyans and Roman Catholics were not 
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subject in regard to sending out missions, 
with a proper head, perfect and complete. 
By favour of the Government, the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown had been 
obtained upon the question whether a co- 
lonial metropolitan (such as the Bishop of 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Bishop 
of New Zealand), with two other colonial 
bishops, could consecrate missionary bishops 
without the licence and mandate of the 
Crown, and their opinion was affirmative. 
But it was inconvenient to be forced to 
have recourse to that mode. There must 
be two bishops present with the metro- 
poitan. They were placed at great dis- 
tances, sometimes 400 and 500 miles apart. 
Great expense must be incurred, and often 
adelay of one or two years before couse- 
eration could take place. It was, further, 
agreat safeguard to bring the bishops sent 
into heathendom as much as possible into 
connection with the mother Church, and 
they were far more under influence and 
control when consecrated by the archbishop 
and bishops than when sent out from these 
cdlonial centres. For these reasons it was 
desirable that the difficulties in the way of 
consecration to the purely spiritual office 
should be removed. Even within the do- 
minions of the Queen recent legislation 
had set free the colonial bishops them- 
selves from these requirements, and at 
this moment the Canadian clergy and laity 
elected their own bishops and proceeded 
toconsecration without the licence or man- 
date of the Crown. If the Church was 
thus set free within the Queen’s dominions, 
how much stronger was the case when, as 
he submitted, no conceivable evil could 
wise from putting an end to the restric- 
tin, His reason for making this proposal 
was no theoretical setting free of the 
Church—he had a direct practical object 
inview. Two years ago a large sum of 
money was raised in order to establish a 
mission in. Central Africa, follow up the 
discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, suppress 
the slave trade, and propagate Christ’s 
Gospel there. A bishop was consecrated, 
‘settlement formed on the high grounds 
Central South Africa, with a great ga- 
thering of people round ; and in a letter 
which he had recently received Dr. Living- 
stone stated that all his expectations were 
being fulfilled ; and that if the mission could 
uly be maintained for a short time longer, 
slave trade would be stopped, and the 
vhle settlement would become entirely 
«lsupporting. But the bishop died of a 
tr, not having lived in vain, and Dr. 
VOL. CLXVIII, [ruirp sertes.] 
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Livingstone earnestly urged the importance 
of losing no time in appointing his sucees- 
sor. There was other testimony to the 
same effect ; but it would not be possible 
to comply with these wishes unless the 
existing difficulties in regard to consecra- 
tion could be surmounted. This matter 
touched not the supremacy of the Crown. 
The Church of England was incidentally 
prevented from exercising a purely spiritual 
power, which for every reason she ought 
to be at liberty to use, in order to enable 
her to discharge her duty a3 a missionary 
Chureh, and set her free for the great 
work before her. The Bill which he now 
proposed to their Lordships to read a second 
time had, for its object, to remove from the 
Church of England those shackles which 
at present so much impeded her usefulness. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 22. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR felt it his 
duty to give the most earnest opposition to 
this Bill, which was not requisite for the 
purpose of enabling the Church to perform 
the great work of piety and .charity men- 
tioned by the right rev. Prelate. There 
was no need of any enactment beyond 
those already in existence for the purpose 
of constituting bishoprics in heathen or 
foreign countries ; and he regarded this 
Bill as one of the first steps taken to as- 
sail und remove the supremacy of the 
Crown, and as a serious attempt to affect 
the relations between Church and State. 
He begged their Lordships to oppose the 
first commencement of any such legisla- 
tion, which might otherwise be drawn into 
a most dangerous precedent. The 25 
Henry VIII., alluded to by the right rev. 
Prelate, was one of the most important 
laws on the statute book—it placed the 
Crown in the position in which, constitu- 
tionally, he hoped it would always remain 
—as head of the Church. Now, as head 
of the Church, the Crown arrogated to 
itself no power of determining matters of 
faith, further than they were involved in 
the Articles and in the Liturgy ; but the 
Crown claimed the ecclesiastical and spi- 
ritual jurisdiction which was exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts. The statute of 
Henry VIII. had another object, which 
was not only to place the Crown in that 
position, but further to enact that no digni- 
tary in the Church should be created within 
any part of the Queen’s dominions without 
the sanction of the Crown. The object of 
the present Bill was to du away with that 
necessity—this, at all events, was its ef- 
fect ;—and it would give what many were 

I 
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so desirous of obtaining—an independent 
action of the Church, as they called it— 
an emancipation of the Church from the 
obedience which the constitution required 
from her to the Crown. This obedience 
was one of the distinct objects of the sta- 
tute of Henry VIII., the principle embo- 
died in which had always been adhered to 
in subsequent legislation. It was perfectly 
true that the Act was directed to every- 
thing which should be done within the 
realm or any other of the Queen’s domi- 
nions; and what their Lordships were now 
asked by this Bill to do was to empower 
the archbishops, without the authority of 
the Crown, to consecrate a bishop within 
the realm, although the mission and the 
duty of the bishop would lie more particu- 
larly in foreign countries. Now, the first 
occasion on which it became necessary to 
consider the propriety of appointing bishops 
to exercise their office not within the realm, 
was shortly after the separation of the 
United States from this country. At that 
time application was made to Parliament 
to enable the bishops of the English Church 
to institute persons as bishops to act in 
that capacity for the benefit of the large 
congregations of individuals attached to 
the English Church who were to be found 
in the United States. But what were the 
conditions with which the power was ac- 
companied? Power was given to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, with 
such bishops as they should call to their 
assistance, to consecrate persons, being 
subjects or citizens of countries out of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, without the Queen’s 
licence or the Royal mandate under the 
Great Seal. But, then, it was also enacted 
that no person could be consecrated a 
bishop in the manner thus provided until 
the Archbishop should first have applied 
for and obtained His Majesty’s licence by 
warrant under his Royal signet authorizing 
and empowering the performance of such 
consecration and expressing the name of 
the person to be consecrated. Thus, al- 
though the Royal mandate was dispensed 
with, the supremacy of the Crown was 
preserved, and authority from the Crown 
was required before consecration was per- 
mitted within the realm. The next oc- 
cision on which this subject was dis- 
cussed was upon the appointment of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. It was then pro- 
vided that any archbishop or bishop should 
consecrate any British subject or subject 
of a foreign state to be a bishop in any 
foreign country. The Bill now proposed 
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to give power to create bishops to act in 
foreign countries ; but the power and ay. 
thority were already given, and therefore 
there was no necessity for this Bill. Buy 
the present Bill went beyond that. When 
the general power was given to dispense 
with the Queen’s warrant it was also pro. 
vided that no person should be consecrated 
a bishop until the Archbishops of Canter. 
bury and of York should have applied for and 
obtained Her Majesty's licence to perform 
such consecration. Those conditions had 
been required as necessary compliances 
with the law and the constitution, because 
it was necessary, to maintain the Constitu. 
tion of the country in Church and State, 
that no act should be done by which dig- 
nity is conferred, except under special ap- 
thority emanating from the Sovereign, ag 
the source of all authority, temporal and 
spiritual. It may be said that the object 
of the licence was to give spiritual juris. 
diction ; but if the right rev. Prelate looks 
to the Act of Parliament to which I haye 
referred, he will find that the second clause 
provides that any bishop so consecrated 
might exercise, within such limits as might 
from time to time be assigned for the pur- 
pose in such foreign countries by Her 
Majesty, spiritual jurisdiction over the 
ministers of British congregations of the 
Church of England and Ireland, and over 
such other Protestant congregations as 
should be desirous of placing themselves 
under his authority. The Bill before the 
House was limited to the object of conse- 
crating bishops to officiate in heathen coun- 
tries with a view to evangelize the heathen, 
He sympathized with that, and he thought 
the right rev. Prelate would receive with 
satisfaction his assurance that the Bill 
was unnecessary, although he might regret 
that he had been induced to delay in re 
sponding to the appeals that had been 
made to him. But to get rid of the neces- 
sity for the licence of the Crown, to dis- 
pense with the acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the Crown, to give inde- 
pendent action to the Church, to lay a 
foundation for the severance of Church 
and State, to emancipate the Church from 
the control of the State—all these objects, 
although properly disclaimed by the right 
rev. Prelate, might be effected by this Bill, 
It would, he believed, lead—no doubt, un- 
consciously on the part of its proposer—to 
a putting aside of the Crown in the com 
secration of bishops by the archbishops. 
That was opposed to the spirit of the con 
stitution, and opposed to precedent, and he 
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hoped the proposition would not receive 
the sanction of their Lordships. There 
was no reason to depart from precedent, 
because there was no difficulty in obtaining 
the licence of the Crown, Therefore there 


was no object or necessity for this Bill, 
which had been introduced under an erro- 
neous belief, and which he hoped would 
not receive the sanction of the House. 


Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.’’ 


Tus Bishop or LONDON said, that 
the Bill as originally laid on the table of 
the House contained a distinct clause re- 
quiring the assent of the Crown to the 
consecration of a missionary bishop; and 
wo far as he had had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill with his right rey. Brother, 
he believed that the Royal permission for 
the consecration formed a part of the 
scheme he desired to see adopted. He 
did not know why his right rev. Brother 
had withdrawn that clause. If the Bill 
yere proceeded with, he should think it 
his duty to move its re-insertion. From 
the conversation he had had with his right 
rey. Brother, he did not think he would 
object to such a proposition ; and if it were 
acceded to, he believed there would be no 
difference of opinion between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and his right rey. 
Brother on that point. The noble and 
learned Lord had stated how much could 
be done under the existing law; but there 
were difficulties which this Bill was in- 
tended to meet which were not provided 
for by the existing law. As a matter of 
fact, in December last, a bishop had been 
consecrated for Honolulu, for a country over 
which Her Majesty had no dominion. The 
appointment was made at the request of 
the independent Sovereign of the country, 
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| reason for the present measure, that per- 
sons ordained by the bishops consecrated 
under the Jerusalem Bishopric Act or the 
American Act could not exercise their 
functions within Her Majesty’s dominions 
except for two days. No such restrictions 
applied to the bishops who, without the 
Queen’s licence, had of late been conse- 
crated at Cape Town and in New Zea- 
land. The missionary bishops conse- 
erated under Her Majesty’s licence were, 
therefore, in a far more disadvantageous 
position than those consecrated without 
any reference to the Royal licence. These 
were the reasons which led him to think 
that there was a necessity for some al- 
teration of the law; first, that the law, 
as it at present stood, was not well ap- 
plicable to cases which actually arose, be- 
cause incongruities occurred in applying 
the American Bishops Act and the Bishop 
of Jerusalem Act; secondly, that the law as 
now administered put those who were conse- 
erated at home by Her Majesty’s licence 
under these Acts in a more disadvanta- 
geous position than those who were conse- 
erated in the Colonies without any referenec 
to Her Majesty. One thing he was per- 
fectly certain of, that those of his right 
reverend Brethren who had assented to 
the introduction of this Bill contemplated 
nothing whatever that would interfere 
with the Royal supremacy, and that they 
valued the blessings which arose to the 
Chureh of England from that suprema- 
ey. It might, perhaps, be well to ven- 
tilate the subject a little longer before 
legislating, but there was a growing feel- 
ing of the necessity of some change, and 
and he could not but think that his right 
rev. Brother had only fulfilled a simple 
duty in bringing the subject under their 
Lordships’ notice. 





and the consecration took place under the 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 


Jerusalem Bishopric Act. Having taken! right rev. Prelate who had just sat down 
part in the consecration, he was bound to! referred to a clause in the first edition of 
say that there were serious difficulties in| the Bill requiring the assent of the Crown. 
proceeding under that Act. The law was | Now, what was the effect of that clause ? 
that the bishop to be consecrated under | It required that before any consecration of 
Her Majesty’s licence should act as a/a bishop should take place the assent of 
bishop of the Church of England. The| the Crown thereto should be duly signified 
request of the Sovereign of Honolulu was | to the Archbishop, thus making the Crown 
that the Chureh of England would send out! a mere assenting party, and the office to 
4 bishop who should become the founder | emanate from the Archbishop. Now, he 
ofa Church of his own in that part of would consent to nothing, and he hoped 
the world, and therefore phrases had to their Lordships would not consent to any- 
be inserted in the licence which were felt thing, by which the licence, the authority, 
fo be out of place. Hence it was felt _and the office would not come directly from 

t some change in the existing law the Crown in the manner provided for by 
"as required. Again, there was another the existing statutes. 
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Tue Bisnor or OXFORD hoped their 
Lordships would permit him to trouble them 
with a word or two in explanation. The 
Lord Chancellor spoke with grave autho- 
rity ; but the graveness of his authority 
should lead to very great exactness. He 
thought the noble and learned Lord had 
used high-sounding words of very huge im- 
port, but had given no reference to the 
facts which he had asserted. He would 
prove that the noble and learned Lord had 
asserted what was not the fact. For in- 
stance, he said that an Act was passed in 
the reign of Henry VIII. to secure the 
supremacy of the Crown, by which the 
Crown was made the head of the Church ; 
and he proceeded to argue from that, that 
the powcr to issue a licence for the con- 
secration of a bishop was an inalienable 
power of the supremacy, and was guaran- 
teed by that Act. What was the fact ? 
It was perfectly true that the 25 Henry 
VIIL., c. 2, enacted that the King’s High- 
ness should be head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that he should have all power 
of suppressing heresy, and setting right 
doctrine ; but surely the noble and learned 
Lord should have been aware that that Act 
was repealed in the reign of Mary; and 


when at the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth the Acts bearing on this matter 
repealed under the reign of her predecessor 
were re-enacted, that Act was specially 


not re-enacted. Therefore the Act which 
the noblo and learned Lord had cited in 
proof of the Queen’s supremacy as head of 
the Church had no bearing on the subject 
under discussion. The Act that did bear 
on it was the 20 Henry VIII., which re- 
cited that express licence should be neces- 
sary for the filling of any bishopric within 
the King’s dominions. That Act expressly 
stated that the licence should be necessary 
for filling any bishopric or see within the 
King’s dominions. The whole legislation 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign was very ex- 
act, and it did not claim what the noble 
and learned Lord had claimed for the Crown 
—namely, that it was the source of the 
spiritual authority of the Church ; on the 
contrary, it disclaimed it. What it claimed 
was that the Crown was the source of the 
jurisdiction appended by law to the exercise 
of the authority which came from the foun- 
dation of the Church. The two things 
were as different as possible. The supre- 
macy of the Crown was the supremacy of 
the law. The Act required that all juris- 
diction exercised by the ecclesiastical 
courts should be derived from the Crown. 
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It never stated that the spiritual authority 
of the bishops, the power of conscieneg 
governing the souls of those in communion 
was derived from the State. This would 
be to do all that Romanists had put forward 
in their worst forms of attack against the 
Church of England. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR anid 
those noble Lords who had listened to him 
attentively must have observed that he 
entirely disclaimed for the Crown any au. 
thority in spiritual matters, except as re. 
garded the Articles and Liturgy. To say 
that he had sought to invest the Crown 
with spiritual authority was merely to play 
on the double meaning of the words “head 
of the Church,’’ and to attribute to hima 
claim on behalf of the Crown to a spiritual 
headship which in the language of Queen 
Elizabeth’s statute was Christ’s, 

Tue BisHop or OXFORD said, he did 
not perceive that that explanation made 
the slightest difference. The whole point 
turned on the words in the 20 
VIII., enacting that the King and his 
successors might grant a licence, as had 
been customary of old time. He asked 
the noble and learned Lord to point out 
any statute of the realm that contemplated 
any other licence prior to the Act for con- 
secrating the American bishops and the 
Bishop of Jerusalem Act. When the noble 
and learned Lord talked about the danger 
of the thin end of the wedge, it seemed 
entirely to have slipped his memory, that 
so far from this being the beginning, in 
the case of two bishops within the Queen’s 
dominions this liberty had already been 
conceded. It was not the jurisdiction, 
but the authority, of which the noble and 
learned Lord spoke in relation to the 
Crown. ° 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I said 
‘all spiritual authority exercised by any 
ecclesiastical courts.’’ There is again an 
attempt to play on the double meaning of 
the word “‘ spiritual.” 

Tue Bisnorp or OXFORD: [I am very 
glad to have drawn from the noble and 
learned Lord a limitation which was not in 
his speech. [‘* Order!’’] In what way 
am I out of order ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The right rev. 
Prelate asks in what way he is out 
order. Why, has not the right rev. Pre- 
late given a direct contradiction to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack? 

Tue Eart or ROMNEY observed, that 
he had heard the noble and learned Lord 
use the words he had just repeated to the 
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House, after he had first spoken of the 
supremacy of the Crown. 

Toe Earns of SHAFTESBOURY said, 
he was sitting close to the Lord Chancel- 
jor, and he believed he had used the very 
words he had just repeated. 

Viscount DUNGANNON was pro- 
ceeding to state to their Lordships his 
recollection of the Lord Chancellor’s first 
statement, when 

Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose, and expressed a hope that this kind 
of discussion would not be persevered in. 
There was a Standing Order of their 
Lordships’ House to the effect that a 
Peer’s own statement as to words which 
had been used by him should be accepted 
by the House. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD accepted the 
noble and learned Lord’s statement—ac- 
cepted it thankfully. He should be happy 
to make any additions to the Bill which 
legal sagacity could point out, in order to 
avoid those dreadful evils which the noble 
and learned Lord had foreshadowed, but 
which he had not shown their Lordships 
any ground for apprehending. He there- 
fore hoped their Lordships would read the 
Bill a second time. 

Earp. GRANVILLE hoped the right 
rev. Prelate would not press the second 
reading of the Bill. He agreed with the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
that more time was required for a conside- 
ration of the subject ; and he thought the 
argument of the Lord Chancellor, with 
regard to the constitutional question, re- 
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that— 

“No Foreign Prince, Power, Prelate, or Po- 
tentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, pre-eminence, or authority, civil or eccle- 
siastical, in this realm.” 


And another declaration contained an ac- 
knowledgment of Her Majesty’s supremacy 
in all spiritual matters—not spiritual with 
regard to matters of faith or doctrine, but 
spiritual as to jurisdiction. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, the 
noble and learned Lord had again been 
guilty of an inaccuracy. He had said that 
Her Majesty was supreme over all matters. 
That was not the case ; it was in all causes 
and over all persons. That Her Majesty 
was supreme in all causes he allowed, but 
her supremacy over all matters would 
greatly alter the case. After what had 
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been said he had no hesitation in with- 
drawing the Bill. 
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Amendment and Original Motion (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn; and Bill 
(by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half-past Eight o’clock, 
to Monday next, half-past 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 11, 1862. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
[BILL NO. 144.] COMMITTEE. 


liction, 
le and 
to the 


mained unweakened by that of the right 

rey. Prelate who had charge of the Bill. 
Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, he 

would not press the Bill to a division, 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 14 (Committee may enlarge Time 


especially as there was so small a repre- 
sentation of the episcopal Bench present. 

Tae Eart or DERBY understood that 
one main object of the Bill was that no 
time should be lost in filling up two 
vacancies which had occurred. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
stated that under the existing Act there 
would be no difficulty in applying imme- 
diately for the licence of the Crown, which, 
under the circumstances, would not be re- 
fused. Considering that fact, and seeing 
great inconvenience in continuing a dis- 
cussion which might lead to no result, he 
would recommend the right rev. Prelate 
not to press the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was contended that he had made a mis- 
take in using the word “ spiritual.” Now, 


for making Valuation Lists, and may give 
Directions concerning Valuations and Valu- 
ation Lists, and may appoint Persons to 
make the same). 

Mr. ASPINALL TURNER said, the 
Bill was one of the greatest importance, 
and had caused much excitement through- 
out the country, and the fact that they 
were about to discuss it in a Committee of 
only about twenty Members was perfectly 
monstrous. He therefore begged leave 
to move that the Chairman do report pro- 
gress. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that almost 
every one who had taken a part in former 
discussions had been iu favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. That was the third time 
the House had gone into Committee on 
the Bill ; and as the remaining clauses only 
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involved the machinery of the Bill, he 
trusted the hon. Member would not press 
his Motion. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he was 
of opinion that the fact of so few Members 
being present, showed that the Bill had 
created no excitement in the country, and 
that the absent Members were satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. ASPINALL TURNER said, he 
should persist in going to a division. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’ 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 7; 
Noes 29: Majority 22. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he objected to the 
power given to the committees to appoint 
valuers without specifying the exact amount 
of remuneration, and also to the mode of 
valuation. There was only one way of 
mitigating the injurious operation of the 
clause, namely, by making the cost of the 
valuation payable out of the common fund 
of the union. He thought the whole of 
the clause so objectionable that he was 
inclined to move the omission of all the 
words in it after the words ‘* The union,” 
at its commencement. 

Mr. DODSON said, the clause con- 
tained the pith and marrow of the Bill; 
and he hoped after it had been agreed to 
there would be no further objection to the 
progress of the measure, which had been 
thoroughly examined in the Select Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that there could be no doubt that the real 
difficulty was that which was felt by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, when he 
moved to report progress—namely, that 
the Bill was being discussed by a mere 
fraction of the House ; and, as far as the 
opinion of the Members were concerned, 
he was thoroughly convinced that the 
seven who voted for reporting progress 
fairly represented the opinion of the ab- 
sent Members. 





Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he was of 
opinion that the hon. Member was making 
mountains of mole-hills, and that the real | 
cause of the absence of Members was be- 
cause the absentees were thoroughly satis- 
fied with it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the clause 
was one of the most important of the Bill ; | 
and believing that it was neither fair nor | 
decent to go on with the discussion in 
such a House, he had voted in the minority 


Mr. C. P. Villiers 





in favour of reporting progress. The Bij] 
was in a very curious state, because when 
a Committee had sat two years upon it, 
and, as they said, settled the whole matter, 
they found that even the Government that 
supported it and Members of the Com. 
mittee who sat upon it differed wide] 
with regard to the clauses. Two thin 

were wanted in such a measure as the 
present—first, to secure equality between 
occupiers in the same parish; and, ge. 
condly, to secure equality between parish 
and parish in the same union. With re 
gard to the first, if the system were to 
come into force, the occupiers of houses 
in a particular parish in a union ought 
to have power to go to the committee 
to say, that as a parish they were satis. 
factorily valued, but that they required 
to have the valuation more fairly ap- 
portioned among themselves. With re- 
gard to the second point, the common 
fund was so important an item of ex- 
penditure that the Bill ought to have 
contained some more distinct provision 
that all those parishes should be rated 
on the same basis. He thought that the 
power of appeal given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridgwater would not cure those 
difficulties, because they could only deal 
with the appeal as to those parishes which 
happened to be in the county to the quar- 
ter sessions of which the appeal would go, 
At the same time, he quite admitted that 
he did not see how it was possible to 
remedy the existing defects. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that enor- 
mous evils and great irregularities existed 
in regard to parochial assessments, and 
the Bill contained an improved oe 
for correcting some of those evils. 
provided effectually for remedying ine- 
qualities between occupiers in the same 
parish, As between parish and parish, 
there were no means of establishing 4 
uniform rate. The assessment commit 
tee, however, would have a sort of juris- 
diction over the whole union, and they 
would be able to rectify any inequality 
between different parishes. Somethin 
like a principle of rating was establish 
in the 6 & 7 Will. IV; but it was not 
always acted upon, and it would be the 
duty of the assessment committee to see 
that that principle was fairly carried out. 
The object of the Bill was to prevent ex- 
pense, and to obtain a correct and unt 
form valuation of different parishes. He 
proposed, however, to insert a provision 
against the assessment committee correct- 
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ing the valuation without referring the 
subject to the whole of the board of 

rdians. With respect to the parishes 
forming part of a union situated in two 
counties, there would be the same remedy 
as in the case of an appeal against a 
county rate. 

Mz. HENLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not at all met the case he 

t, The union which he had in his mind 
was situated in two counties, and it might 
happen that the parishioners of one might 
appeal to the quarter sessions of another 
county, and those two courts of quarter 
sessions might come to contrary decisions. 
The inconvenience which might arise from 
such @ state of things was not provided for 
in the Bill, and in his opinion it was a 
capital defect. 

Coronet, NORTH said, the case might 
be carried still further, because some 
unions were situated in three counties. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Bill aimed at 
remedying certain inequalities in regard 
to tenements, and also at establishing 
uniformity of rating between parish and 
parish ; but it appeared to him that the 
Bill proposed to accomplish those two 
objects in a very inconvenient manner. 
He proposed to omit the words ‘‘ cor- 
rectness of such list,” and to insert ‘‘for 
ensuring a uniform and correct valuation 
of every parish in the union.’’ 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not see 
any advantage in the Amendment, as it 
merely substituted words the meaning of 
which was exactly the same as the words 
already in the clause. 

Mz. KEKEWICH said, he thought the 
Poor Law Board should have the power of 
confirming the appointment of the sur- 
veyor, in order to provide against the ap- 
pomtment of an incompetent person. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that under 
the present system, where a new valuation 
was required, the Poor Law Board agreed 
to such new valuation being made, and 
left it to the board of guardians to ap- 
point the surveyor. As the object of the 
Bill was to effect a correct and uniform 
rating in every parish in the union, of 
course he should have no objection to the 
insertion of any words which might attain 
that object more conveniently than would 

clause if passed in its present shape. 

He had no objection to permit the repre- 
sentatives of different parishes to come 
before the assessment committee to com- 
Plain of inequality. 

Amendment agreed to. 


}Juuy 11, 
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Lorp HENLEY said, he thought the 
first thing the assessment committee would 
have to do after the passing of the Bill, 
would be to direct a new assessment of 
the whole of the property in the union. 
It might cause some extra expense, but 
it would prevent a vast deal of litigation. 

Mr. DEEDES said, if the slightest 
idea had existed that there was to be a 
new valuation of the property in the 
unions, the greatest objection to the mea- 
sure would have arisen throughout the 
country, and the result would be that no 
Bill of the sort would be passed through 
either House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
clause should stand as it was, and that 
parties should be left to do as they liked 
with regard to a new valuation. If a new 
valuation should be made compulsory, the 
anticipated expenses would create much 
opposition to the Bill, and it would be 
their duty to resist the passing of it alto- 
gether. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 15(Valuation Lists to be deposited 
for Inspection, and afterwards transmitted 
to the Committee). 

Mr. HENLEY said, it sometimes hap- 
pened that a surveyor valued the property 
in a parish too high by 20 or 25 per cent. 
If the surveyor made a valuation of that 
kind, he wished to know whether the as- 
sessment committee were to have any dis- 
cretion in the matter, or were they to send 
the valuation to the parish to be appealed 
against ? He thought the assessment com- 
mittee ought to exercise their own judg- 
ment before they sent the valuations to the 
parish. He thought also that some pro- 
vision should be made by which parishes 
should have an opportunity of seeing, at 
the board of guardians, how other parishes 
were rated, so that they might appeal if 
they considered themselves aggrieved. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the sug- 
gestion was deserving of consideration. If 
an alteration of the clause were thought 
desirable, it might be made on the report. 

Mr. DEEDES would prefer that the 
valuation should be sent at once to the 
parish, instead of being cavilled over by 
the assessment committee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would move, as 
an Amendment, words which would provide 
that a copy of the valuation lists should be 
sent to the board of guardians, and be 
there open to inspection of the ratepayers. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. KNIGHT said, he could not allow 
the clause to pass without taking a division 
against it. The Bill would cause great 
expense, and much objection would be felt 
to it in country districts. 

Mr. WALTER said, that the clause had 
nothing to do with taxation. If the hon. 
Member wished to raise the question whe- 
ther the expense of the valuation should be 
defrayed out of the common fund or out of 
the rates of each parish, the proper time 
for so doing would be on the 34th clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Objections to Valuation Lists). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to move 
an Amendment, to the effect that any over- 
seer of any parish in a union should have 
the same right as any person to object on 
behalf of the parish to the valuation. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 17 to 19 also agreed to. 


Clause 20 (If on Appeal a Rate is amend- 
ed, the Valuation List to be altered). 

Mr. HENLEY said, ke wished to ask 
the Committee to consider whether it was 
wise, on a simple question of value, to give 
an appeal to a couple of justices in petty 
sessions, as well as an appeal to quarter 
sessions. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the Se- 
lect Committee were desirous to disturb 
the existing law as little as possible. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
trusted that the right of appeal to petty 
sessions would not be taken away. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that the rate- 
payers should be able to appeal against 
the assessment and the valuation as well 
as against the rate. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 21 to 23, inclusive, were also 
agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Committee may from time 
to time direct new Valuation and new or 
supplemental Valuation List). 

Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
provision giving power to the Committee 
to require a person applying on frivolous 
or insufficient grounds for a new survey 
to pay the costs of the new valuation. 

Mx. C. P. VILLIERS said, the words 
were inserted by the Select Committee ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman had no 
fear of any frivolous application, he was 
willing to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the assessment 
committee need not be at any expense, 
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as they were not obliged to order the 
survey unless they thought it necessary, 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 25 was also agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Tuesday next at Twelve of the clock, 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What progress has been 
made in the negotiations for the long-pro. 
mised Commercial Treaty between Belgium 
and this country ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had been 
obliged to ask the indulgence of hon, 
Members before upon this subject, and 
he was afraid he should have to do 80 on 
the present occasion also. Her Majesty’s 
Government were most desirous to bring 
the matter to a successful conclusion, but 
they could not consent to give any details 
on the subject while the affair was aiill 
pending. M. Rogier, the Belgian Minis- 
ter, who took a deep interest in the sub. 
ject, was now in this country, and was 
engaged in negotiations which he hoped 
would be brought to a favourable termi- 
nation. 


CHINA—THE TAEPINGS.— QUESTION. 


Lord BURGHLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the accounts which have appeared 
in the public journals of the horrible atro- 
cities alleged to have been perpetrated by 
the Chinese upon the Taeping prisoners 
who had been given up for execution into 
the hands of the Mandarins by the Eng- 
lish and French authorities ; and whether 
the Government has received any official 
intelligence on the subject ? 

Mr. LAYARD in reply said, his atten- 
tion had been called by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) to a letter, without date, 
which appeared in an Indian newspaper, 
and which did not state where the alleged 
events took place. The letter was anonj- 
mous, nor was there any clue whatever to 
its writer. The letter appeared to him to 
bear internal evidence of being untrue, of, 
at all events, to have grossly exaggera 
the facts. That part of the letter which 
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referred to the English prisoners who fell 
into the hands of the Chinese was entirely 
untrue, and he trusted that the rest was 
equally false. He felt confident that no 
Englishman would be a party in any way 
to the barbarous executions which were 
alleged to have taken place. The letter 
appeared to be a reply to certain state- 
ments in the Saturday Review. He had 


written to China for all the explanations 
that could be obtained on the subject, but 
he had a strong conviction that the letter 
was a series of gross exaggerations. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL—[Buz No. 43.]}—QUESTION. 

Mr. POWELL said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to proceed with the 
Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill in the 
present Session, or merely to renew the 
existing Act upon the subject; and, in 
the event of the Government proceeding 
with the Bill before the House, whether 
it is intended to insist upon the last 
clause, which provides for the disfran- 
chisement of the whole body of electors 
in constituencies in which corrupt prac- 
tices are reported to have existed ? 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to proceed with the Bill, but was obliged 
to postpone it, owing to the Parochial 
Assessment Bill, and Lunacy Law Amend- 
ment Bill, of which he was in charge, not 
having made greater progress. Next week 
he should be able to say whether he should 
be able to proceed with the Bill or not. 
As to the last clause, the hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken in the view he had taken 
of it. It did not disfranchise the whole 
vody of electors, but merely sanctioned 
the suspension of the writ in the event 
of corrupt practices being proved. 


‘TROOPS IN CANADA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether information has been received 
of any measures having been introduced 
by the new Canadian Ministry for the em- 
bodiment of a Militia or Volunteer Force ; 
and if so, what is the nature of such mea- 
sures; if not, whether he intends the 
12,000 British troops now there to remain 
during the winter wholly unaided by the 
Canadians themselves ; and whether he 
Will lay upon the table Copies of the 
Correspondence which has passed between 
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the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Canadian Government on the sub- 
ject of a guarantee from the British Trea- 
sury toa loan of £3,000,000, on certain 
conditions, for the proposed Railway ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the new Canadian Ministry had 
carried an Act amending the Militia Law 
of the Colony. It was less extensive than 
the measure introduced by the late Minis- 
try and rejected by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. But it increased the power of the 
Governor General in respect to calling out 
the Militia, and raised the active portion 
of that force from 5,000 to 10,000 men. 
With respect to the correspondence asked 
for, it was laid before Parliament a week 
ago. 

— PALMERSTON said, in the 
present state of things it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to withdraw any 
portion of the troops from Canada. At 
the same time, he would say he could not 
entertain a doubt, if there were any occa- 
sion for the defence of the country, there 
would not be simply 10,000 Militia to 
undertake that duty, but as many men 
would be ready to take arms as the cir- 
cumstances of the case might require. 


RECOGNITION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
in consequence of an apparent discrepancy 
in the statements of the noble Lord and 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
he wished to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Correspondence be- 
tween the Governments of Russia, France, 
and Italy, relative to the recognition of 
the Kingdom of Italy by Russia, has been 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and if so, whether there is any ob- 
jection to such Correspondence being laid 
upon the table ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
no such correspondence as that referred to 
had been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


AMERICAN CRUISERS AND THE BRITISH 
FLAG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any Despatches have 
been received from the Governor of the 
Bahamas relating to the capture, by 
United States Cruisers, of vessels sailing 
under the British flag ; and, if s0, whether 
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he has any objection to produce them; and 
whether any complaints have been made 
by the Governor of the Bahamas of the 
blockade, by United States Cruisers, of 
the port of Nassau? He also wished to 
know, in case of such Despatches having 
been received, whether they have been 
submitted to the Law Officers of the 
Crown; and if so, whether they have 
pronounced any opinion upon the ques- 
tion at issue ? 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
before the hon. Gentleman answered the 
question, he hoped he would be kind 
efiougli to say whether he has communi- 
cated to the department of the Admi- 
ralty of this country, or to the Goveri- 
ment of the Bahamas, any information in 
reference to the capture of the Bermuda, 
and whether that vessel was captured in 
British waters. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that Despatches had been received 
from the Governor of the Bahamas, but 
the Government could not produce them 
at that moment, as the correspondence on 
the subject was still going on. The case 
of the Bermuda was one of those referred 
to in the Despatches. The circumstances 
attending the capture of the Bermuda and 
other vessels had been referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, but they had not 
as yet pronounced an opinion upon the 
matter. The Government had received 
no information as to anything that could 
be ealled a blockade of the port of Nassau. 
The Governor of the Bahamas reported 
that American cruisers had stopped certain 
vessels, on the ground of their intention to 
run the blockade of the American ports. 


Agricultural 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
ORSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he rose tu make a 
statement regarding the supply of food, 
and to put a question to’ the First Lord of 
the Treasury with reference to the collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics. If he had 
no other reason for calling the attention of 
the House to the subject before the close 
of the Session, he might find an argumetit 


for so doing in the’ unfavourable character | 


Mr. Gregory 
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of the weather during tlie last two months, 
The cold state of the atmosphere was un. 
precedented at this period of the year, the 
Registrar General having reported that the 
temperature during the month of June was 
four degrees lower than it had been at an 
time during the previous forty years. Sue 
continued cold, accompanied as it had been 
by wet, could hardly fail to be prejudicial 
to the crops, though he hoped that no 
serious damage had yet been sustained 
whicli might not be repaired, at least on 
the well-cultivated lands, by a few weeks 
of sunshine and heat. His information 
from several of the largest corn-growerg 
led to that conelusion ; but it had gene. 
rally proved in England that a season 
characterized by cold weather was an un. 
favourable one for wheat. The question was 
one of growing importance, from the increas- 
ing dependence of the country upon foreign 
food. Since 1847 about one-fourth of the 
population, on the average, subsisted on 
foreign corn. But in the last three years 
that proportion had been gradually increas- 
ing, and within the last harvest year pro- 
bably not less than one-half the popula- 
tion of the kingdom were fed on import 
ed corn. That was partly the result of 
very deficient harvests in 1860 and 1861, 
but partly also, he believed, it arose from 
« diminished breadth of corn. The high 
price of labour, and the increasing value 
of live stock and animal produce, coneur- 
red, in his opinion, in tending to dimin- 
ish in the United Kingdom the extent of 
land in corn, and to increase that of pas- 
ture. The farmers in Ireland had been 
adopting that system to a large extent. 
Between 1849 and 1859 the extent of corn 
land in Ireland had diminished one-fifth, 
whilst the number of live stock had in- 
creased one-half. Such a change would 
be perfectly legitimate and proper, and 
would be productive of little inconvenience, 
if they had any means of knowing with 
accuracy the extent to which it was taking 
place. But how vast the résults which 
such a change might be silently working ! 
If one farmer found it his interest to lay 


one-fourth of his corn’ land to grass, the 
probability would be that the same cit- 
cumstances might influence all others. 
Now, one-fourth of the corn-crop of these 
kingdoms might be taken at 10,000,000 


quarters. A deficit so vast, coming sud- 
denly and without warning, would agitate 
every market, and unhinge all monetary 
operations. To some’ extent, he’ believed, 
they were experiencing the éffects of such 
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achange. The deliveries of home-grown 
wheat, as shown by the corn returns for 
the last sixteen weeks of that and the pre- 
vious year, were 50 per cent less than the 
average of preceding years. The crops of 
1860 and 1861 were, no doubt, most de- 
fective, but he could not help believing 
that so vast a decrease, especially in the 
resent year, was partly caused by a dimi- 
nution of the breadth sown. Now, a re- 
furn of the acreage under each crop would 
give timely warning of any serious change. 
It was important to consider the principal 
sources of the supplies. Last year North 
America gave us three-eighths of our 
whole supply ; Russia, one-eighth ; Turkey 
and Egypt, one-eighth ; or five-eighths in 
all were thus drawn from distant sourees 
of supply. The remainder was got from 
the nearer parts of Europe; but, as the 
large proportion came from a distance, it 
was important that early notice of our 
probable requirements should be obtain- 
ed. Moreover, we might have formidable 
competitors in the world’s corn-market. 
France, which in 1858 and 1859 gave 
about one-fifth of our foreign supply, im- 
ported last year upwards of 5,000,000 
quarters of wheat and flour. It would be 


4 great mistake to treat the question as 


one solely affecting the farmers. Ile be- 
lieved them to be fully as much interested 
in obtaining reliable information as any 
class, for they had the earliest command 
of the market, and might take advantage 
of that position if they had any means of 
accurately anticipating the course of prices. 
But the vast importance of the question as 
affecting the supply of food ought to over- 
tide every objection in a country which so 
largely subsisted on foreign corn. It also 
most materially affected both financial 
ind commercial proceedings. The pay- 
ments for foreign corn in the last year 
amounted to the vast sum of £35,000,000 
sterling, and that was £15,000,000 more 
than in any one year before 1860. But if 
they extended their calculations, and made 
&comparison of the cost of foreign corn 
and provisions for 1860, 1861, and 1862 
(calculating the remainder of the present 
year in the same ratio as it had hitherto 
maintained), and compared it with that of 
1857, 1858, and 1859, they would find’ the 
iiost startling result. That which cost 
£66,000,000 in the former three years, was 
mereased to £118,000,000' in the latter. 
So that we had been paying in the last 
three years not less than £17,000,000 
# year more’ for foreign corn and provi- 
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sions than we had been accustomed to do. 
Agricultural statistics would not prevent 
that, but they would give us timely warn- 
ing of what was coming. Again, in re- 
gard to commerce, the transport of such 
vast supplies was a matter of immense 
importance. Upwards of 3,000,000 tons 
pee ur of corn were imported last year, 
and must have employed that amount 
of shipping. And if they calculated three 
months as the average voyage, the con- 
veyance of that supply would occupy for 
the whole year one-fourth of our foreign- 
going ships. Surely a question thus vi- 
tally affecting the supply of food, and the 
financial arrangements of the country, and 
giving such vast employment to the mer- 
cantile marine, ought not to be treated as 
solely a farmers’ question. What had been 
done by the Government ? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Cardwell) some time ago suggested 
the employment of the county police as 
the most economical machinery for collect- 
ing the Returns. But whether they em- 
ployed the police or any other machinery, 
they must pay for the additional duties 
they imposed upon the persons employed ; 
and, in his opinion, therefore, the em- 
ployment of the police would be just as 
expensive a method of obtaining the in- 
formation as any other that might be re- 
sorted to. The Home Secretary had sent 
a circular to the different counties to as- 
certain what the feeling was with regard 
to the collection of agricultural statistics, 
and the employment of the police in that 
duty, and the result was as follows—Thirty 
of the counties were favourable to the col- 
lection of statistics, but only fifteen of that 
number were favourable to the employ- 
ment of the police ; twenty-one expresséd 
no opinion as to the advantage of the col- 
lection of statistics, but objected to the 
duty being performed by the police ; six 
deferred the question for further consider- 
ation ; and only two objected to the col- 
leedion of agriculture statistics altogether. 
In his own opinion the Office of the Re- 
gistrar General afforded a machinery by 
which agricultural statistics might be most 
effectually, most economically, and most 
easily obtained. He did not s@y that they 
might not be obtained through the Office of 
Inland Revenue; for he knew that in Scot- 
land the machinery existed in that office, 
by which the daty might be performed 
without any difficulty whatever, and he 
knew also that the Inland Revenue Office 
in England believed itself quite capable 
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of performing the duty, and that the work 
could be done by that office and its sister 
office in Scotland for a sum not exceeding 
£20,000 a year, but there were reasons 
which induced him to give the preference 
to the Registrar General’s Office. As the 
acreage was the only fact that could be 
ascertained, the inquiry should be limited 
to that, and it might be completed before 
harvest in each year. No Act of Parlia- 
ment was needed—only an order of that 
Tlouse, and provision made for the neces- 
sary expenses. He was at a loss to know 
who really were the opponents of the mea- 
sure. He believed that much of the for- 
mer opposition to it on the part of certain 
farmers had died out, and the great body 
of them was not against it; for it had 
been most successfully done in Ireland 
and Scotland, and in several English 
counties. The great landlords were not 
against it, for the House of Lords had 
already passed a Bill on the subject. The 
Returns he asked for were not of an in- 
quisitorial nature. He should have been 
extremely glad to have included in them 
the live stock bred and reared in England ; 
but as that was of comparatively minor 
importance, and the farmers looked upon 


a return of live stock as exceedingly in- 
quisitorial, he should not propose to enter 


into that part of the question. Ile would 
venture to adduce one opinion which, he 
believed, would have the greatest weight 
with both the House and the country. 
It was that of the lamented Prince Con- 
sort. In July, 1860, as President of the 
International Statistical Congress, the 
Prince, in his opening address, referred 
to agricultural statistics in these words— 
‘¢The Registrar General of Ireland has proved 
by his success in obtaining these Returns, at a 
comparatively moderate expense, and by the vo- 
luntary assistance of the landowners and cultiva- 
tors, as well as of the clergy of all denominations, 
that the apprehension was groundless that it 
could not be done without inordinate cost, or 
without injuring individual interests. We must 
hope,” he added, “that considering its impor- 
tance with regard to all questions affecting the 
food of the people, this inquiry will not only be 
extended to England and Scotland, but also to the 
continent generally, wherever it may not already 
have been instituted.” 
He trusted.that such an opinion would 
have its full effect on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he begged to ask the noble 
Viscount whether the Government would 
take the matter up seriously, and them- 
selves bring forward a plan for obtaining 
Returns of the acreage under the various 
crops in Great Britain. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hag 
substantially answered the question of his 
hon. Friend at an earlier period of the 
Session. He was far from denying the 
advantages to be derived from the publica. 
tion of accurate agricultural statistics ; but 
he thought that such Returns would be 
unsatisfactory if they did not include live 
stock. At the same time, he agreed with 
his hon. Friend that to include Returns of 
live stock in the first instance would add 
to the difficulty of obtaining agricultural 
statistics, and it might be more prudent 
therefore, to confine the Returns at first ty 
the quantity of ground on which corn was 
actually grown in this country. It had 
been rather assumed that there was great 
objection in that [louse to the production 
of such Returns; and no doubt there was 
some time ago a feeling against enforcing 
the collection of such statistics, but the 
opposition had, he believed, very much di- 
minished, and the Returns from the quar- 
ter sessions, to which the hon. Member 
had referred, showed that there was no in- 
disposition on the part of the owners of 
land to furnish the information. There 
was still some apprehension on the part of 
tenant farmers that the effect might be to 
increase their rents; but that objection 
might be met by avoiding the publication 
of individual Returns and giving the Returns 
for the district only. He felt that the pub- 
lication of such information as the hon, 
Member desired could not do the farmers 
any possible injury, while the commercial 
interest might derive from it great advan- 
tage. The result of the inquiry addressed 
by his predecessor to the different coun- 
ties was certainly not such as to justify 
the employment of police in collecting 
agricultural statistics. His hon. Friend, 
after ascertaining what the general nature 
of the replies was, had communicated with 
him with referenee to the practicability of 
obtaining these Returns through the Regis- 
trar General ; and he had had an interview 
with the Registrar General upon the sub- 
ject. The Registrar General did not think 
it impracticable, but he saw more difficulty 
in the matter than his hon. Friend ap- 
peared to think existed. He (Sir G. Grey) 
was not, however, without hope that that 
office might be made available for the pur- 
pose, and that if Parliament would sanction 
the expense, the Returns might be obtained 
through its machinery. In his opinion, 
that agency would be better than the In- 
land Revenue Office, because he doubted 
whether the excisemen going to the 
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pouses of farmers, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the necessary information, would 
be looked upon with much favour. The 
hon. Gentleman said that he did not think 
jt necessary that an Act of Parliament 
should be obtained to carry out the object 
in view. No doubt an Act of Parliament 
would not be necessary if the making of 
the Returns were not to be compulsory ; 
and it was not intended, when it was pro- 
posed that the police should be employed, 
that the measure should be compulsory in 
the first instance. He would communi- 
cate further with the Registrar General 
upon the subject. 

Mr. BASS said, he wished to thank the 
hon. Member for Stirling for the clear, 
able, and comprehensive manner in which 
he had brought the subject before the 
House. Still, he was somewhat at a loss 
to know how the hon. Member obtained 
his information with regard to the amount 
of food consumed in this country, for the 
most remarkable differences of opinion 
existed amongst agriculturists upon the 
subject; and the consumption had been 
variously stated in the Mark Lane Express 
at from 15,000,000 to 30,000,000 of quar- 
ters. It was as important to have statistics 
of food as of population, and only the most 
ignorant amongst the farmers could have 
the smallest objection to giving the best 
possible information upon that very in- 
teresting subject. Certainly, when his 
hon. Friend brought forward the question 
oa former occasion, he did not receive 
any great amount of encouragement, but 
he trusted that there had been a change 
of feeling since then, and that there was 
no longer any objection on the part of 
those who represented agricultural con- 
stituencies in that House to the informa- 
tion being supplied. He hoped that the 
Home Secretary would at an early period 
next Session bring forward a measure upon 
the subject. 

Lord HOTHAM said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down might, 
pethaps, include him and other Members 
on that side of the House amongst the 
most ignorant class of farmers, because 
they happened to differ from him in opi- 
tion. Although many of the persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits might not 
possess an amount of intelligence equal to 
that of the hon. Member for Derby, and 
although, perhaps, they might entertain 
tome prejudices, their prejudices were 
entitled to respect, and it was not by stig- 
matizing them as ignorant that those who 
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desired this information would be likely to 
effect their object. He doubted very much 
whether the farmers would derive any 
benefit from these Returns. There was 
no doubt, however, that they would be 
very beneficial to corn merchants and per- 
sons engaged in trade, and the large and 
intelligent class of farmers in Scotland, 
who might be described as large capital- 
ists; but he believed that the ordinary 
class of tenant farmers would derive no 
advantage whatever from them. As to 
knowing when they had best dispose of 
their corn, he believed that the old princi- 
ple of threshing the corn as soon as it was 
ready, and selling it when threshed, would 
be found in the long run to be more ad- 
vantageous to the farmer than speculating 
for high prices. It had been said that a 
great willingness had been found on the 
part of landowners to forward the produc- 
tion of agricultural statistics; but that 
fact, if it were a fact, might lead to 
increased unwillingness on the part of 
occupiers. He believed the feeling of 
farmers generally was, that the Govern- 
ment Returns would be acted upon in some 
way to their disadvantage ; and as long as 
that feeling existed, great difficulty would 
be found in inducing them to consent to 
any compulsory system, even though their 
refusal might expose them to the attacks 
of the hon. Member for Derby. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that his noble 
Friend (Lord Hotham) had so well ex- 
pressed the feelings with which he (Mr. 
Henley) viewed this question that he should 
not have thought it necessary to address 
the House but for the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass). If any- 
thing could have been done to render the 
collection of agricultural statistics impos- 
sible, the hon. Member for Derby had con- 
trived to do it. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have forgotten what had pre- 
viously taken place on the subject some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood) was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A Bill was brought in 
for the purpose, which was not very favour- 
ably received by the agricultural interest, 
who were in no very pleasant humour in 
consequence of the legislation which had 
taken place shortly before that period. 
That Bill, however, might probably have 
passed if those who wanted the information 
had been ready to pay for it. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘efused to do 
so. The course pursued on that occasion 
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roused a strong feeling in the country, 
and to use a common expression had the 
effect of ‘‘ putting their backs up.’’ They 
said, “ You are introducing an inquisitive 
measure for the advantage of ao certain 
class of persons, and want us to pay for 
the information.” He was not prepared 
to say whether any advantage could be 
derived from the modified system proposed, 
but he was satisfied that the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting it adopted was owing 
to the course pursued on the occasion to 
which he had referred. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he was 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
Derby, who was a large buyer, should be 
in favour of agricultural statistics. They 
all knew that the hon. Member, being at 
the head of a great establishment, which 
required to know the extent of the growth 
of barley, was obliged to obtain the in- 
formation sought by these statistics, no 
matter at what cost; it would therefore, 
no doubt, be a great advantage to him if 
he could acquire that information at the 
public cost. But, when the hon. Member 
talked of the ignorance of those who might 
oppose these Returns, he must say he could 
not see how the farmers in any shape or 
way would be benefited by them. If 
there was any good in such Returns, it 
would be something which gave a fair ave- 
rage, on which they could depend; but 
there were such variations from one year 
to another that even the acreage would in- 
volve all sorts of difficulty. The business 
of the hon. Member for Derby was, no 
doubt, a very good one, and he could afford 
to buy the information he required ; for 
himself, he protested avainst the public 
money being expended to enable a few 
wealthy men to obtain information at the 
expense of the community. 

rR. HUBBARD said, he thought the 
information, whether as to barley for malt- 
ing, or wheat for the bread of the people, 
intimately concerned the general welfare. 
It was of great advantage that the earliest 
possible information should be had on the 
subject, and in case of a deficiency pur- 
chases should be made abroad as speedily 
as possible. It was quite true that a per- 
son in the position of the hon. Member for 
Derby, was deeply interested in acquiring 
the information ; but he could command it 
sooner than any one else, and might sweep 
the markets of the produce he required ; 
but if these statistics were supplied by the 
Government, every one would be as well 
informed as the hon. Member himself, and 
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would have the same advantage in the 
market. He therefore hoped that no 
petty prejudice would prevent the Goyerp. 
ment from taking up the subject in a vigo. 
rous and determined manner. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he did not 
believe there was as much prejudice ag 
was represented in the agricultural dig. 
tricts against the production of information; 
but as the benefit was to be general, the 
expense at least ought not to be charged 
on a class. Returns on the acreage sown 
would be of value, because the season would 
always indicate the prospects of harvest, 
In other countries such information was 
collected, and in France special pains were 
taken to obtain it; and, speaking generally, 
it had of late years been remarkably cor. 
rect. It could hardly be that in this coun. 
try the only subject on which information 
should not be furnished should be the sub- 
ject of the food raised for the people. The 
expense of obtaining the information, how. 
ever, ought not to be thrown on the county 
rates. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he must deny that 
the tenant farmers could justly be termed 
ignorant. They were generally a most 
intelligent as well as a most respectable 
class, and they deserved to have their opi- 
nions fairly considered. If a Bill were 
brought in upon the subject, he should 
feel himself at liberty to support or oppose 
it, as the character of the measure might 
appear to justify. He thought, however, 
that the proposed returns would mislead 
the tenant-farmers, from their necessary 
incompleteness. What was really wanted 
was more accurate information as to the 
statistics of foreign grain. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
thought the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), from his 
great information on all such subjects, was 
deserving of the greatest weight with the 
House. He also trusted that next year 
the Government would take up the ques- 
tion, and secure the same information re 
garding agriculture in this country as they 
were all so anxious to obtain respecting 
everything that affected the corn-markets 
abroad. 

Mr. PULLER said, there might be 4 
considerable class of farmers who were 
obliged to thrash their corn as soon as they 
got it in, in order to pay their rent ; but it 
did not follow that they were not interested 
in the result of the harvest, particularly 
in years of scarcity, being made known to 
all the world at the earliest moment. Any 
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attempt to obtain from the farmers through- 
out the country the amc=nt produced per 
gere would be entirely hupeless ; but that 
was not at all necessary to enable us to 
judge of the prebable amount of the har- 
vest. By taking note of the sales by 
auction of farm produce in July and Au- 
st the means of reckoning probable ave- 
wes would be afforded. The Government 
might obtain all the particulars they re- 
quired without any inquisitorial process. 

‘Mr. PAGET said, he believed that it 
would be advantageous to the whole com- 
munity if the best information were col- 
lected on these matters. In 1854, England, 
from her want of accurate knowledge of the 
state of the markets, sold to France an 
enormous quantity of corn ata very mode- 
tate price, and rebought it afterwards at 
agreat enhancement. The loss of money 
thus sustained would have paid the ex- 
pense of collecting these statistics ten 
fimes over. 
“§m BALDWIN LEIGHTON denied 
that there was any obstinate prejudice 
against the taking of agricultural statistics 
among the tenant farmers in his part of 
the country. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he thought there 
was an almost unanimous opinion in favour 
of the collection of agricultural statistics 
in some form; the only objection was to 
their being obtained in an inquisitorial 
manner. He trusted the Government 
would, by acceding to the views of the 
hon. Mover, endeavour to wipe away from 
this country what he considered to be a 
disgrace to it. 


STATE OF THE VENETIAN PROVINCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FREELAND, * rose to call at- 
tention to our relations with Austria, and 
also to the present state of the Venetian 
Provinces, as a source of danger to the 
Peace of Europe; and to ask the First 
lord of the Treasury whether any Com- 
munications have been received from our 
diplomatic or consular Agents in Austria 
or Italy, with reference to the present state 
and proposed increase of taxation in the 
Venetian Provinces, and with reference to 
the number of Emigrés from those pro- 
woces, and to the sentences of illegal 
emigration which had been notified in the 
usual manner by the Austrian Govern- 
ment; and to move for Copies of any such 
Communications which Her Majesty’s Go- 
ernment may have received, He said: 





Sir, if I thought that any discussion which 
may arise on the Motion which I am about 
to make, and particularly on that portion of 
it which relates to the Venetian provinces, 
could do harm to the best interests of the 
Venetians, or the Italians, or to the cause 
of order and peace in Europe, I would 
never have yielded to the urgent solicita- 
tions which have induced me to submit this 
Motion to the consideration of the House. 
I believe that, ou the contrary, good may be 
done. I believe that, to some extent at 
all events, by means of frank discussion in 
this House, and perhaps in other Repre- 
sentative Assemblies, a danger to the cause 
of peace may be removed from the chapter 
of passions and of accidents to the domain 
of reason and of public opinion in Europe. 
On those higher grounds which influence, 
or ought to influence, a Christian people — 
on those lower grounds which specially 
affect the British taxpayer, it is, 1 think, 
our bounden duty to do all that in us lies 
to promote a peaceful settlement of the 
Venetian question, and to avert, if pos- 
sible, the outbreak of another war in 
Italy. If war broke out in Italy, it would 
soon, I think, involve Europe. Europe 
narrowly escaped from it only a few weeks 
since ; and I trust that Europe will take 
warning from the occurences at Sarnico 
and at Brescia. I will not pretend to 
penetrate the mystery of those occur- 
rences ; but if an attack on the Tyrol 
was intended, an attack on the Tyrol 
would have been an attack, not only on 
Austria, but on the territory of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. It would have 
given to Austria, at all events, a pretext 
for cailing Germany to her aid. If Austria 
had seuathed to Milan—if Austria had re- 
conquered Lombardy—France might have 
been drawn into the field to defend the re- 
sults which were obtained by the victories 
of Magenta and Solferino, and Europe 
might have seen the legions of four Powers 
contending upon the plains of Lombardy. 
If the Continent were engaged in war, it 
might be difficult for England to keep 
clear of its entanglements ; and even if 
England did keep clear of those entangle- 
ments, she would soon feel in the dimi- 
nution of her exports, involving a large 
increase of local, and, perhaps, ultimately 
of imperial taxation, the pressure of the 
calamity which had occurred. Under these 
circumstances, the Government, I hope, 
will be able to tell us that they are seeking 
earnestly to arrive at a peaceful solution of 
the Venetian difficulty. I hope, too, that 
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they will have the courage to lay boldly 
and unreservedly on the table of the House 
the information which they must have re- 
ceived with regard to the present state of 
the Venetian provinces—information which 
will enable Parliament to appreciate the 
existing danger in its full extent and 
bearing. 

Sir, I will not detain the House with 
any lengthened remarks with reference to 
our present relations with Austria. Austria 
has long been one of the leading European 
Powers. The wishes and policy of Eng- 
land point, I think, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to this, that Austria, if she 
will but march with thé age, ought to 
continue to be a leading Power, and 
an element for maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe. That policy, I think, 
was well expressed by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, in a 
speech made so far back as 1849. In that 
speech he referred to those considerations 
which ought to render the maintenance of 
the Austrian empire an object of solicitude 
to every English statesman. Again, Sir, 
I cannot forget that Austria is, as regards 
this country, a friendly Power; and not 
only is Austria a friendly Power, but 


Austria is the ancient ally of England. 
The noble Ear! the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs said, so recently as March 
in last year, that during many contests 
in Europe for two centuries past, we had 
often contended in the same cause, and 
against the preponderance of other Powers, 


with Austria. Well, but then, Sir, the 
alliance of Austria with England means, 
in these days especially, if it means 
anything, an alliance with the principles 
of justice—an alliance with the principles 
of liberty and progress. It means, at 


home more free institutions for Austria ; | 


and I rejoice to think that she is obtaining 
them. It means abroad, if not absolute 
free trade, a liberalized commercial policy. 
Apart from these, the alliance of Austria 
with England has no great moral or ma- 
terial significance. 

Prince Napoleon, in his speech made in 
March of last year, spoke of the alliance 
between his country and England as being 
not an alliance with this or that minister, 
but with the great liberal English people. 
By that alliance, he said that France, 
though she might have to make conces- 
sions on secondary points, could defend 
the great principles of liberty and pro- 
gress. Monsieur Billault said, in the same 
debate, that this alliance had already ac- 
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complished great things, and that still more 
remained to be done. Let us hope that 
Austrian statesmen will emulate these 
sentiments. If they do so, they will meet, 
I am persuaded, with a very cordial and 
hearty response here. England honours 
old alliances, but there are some things 
which England honours even more; and 
these are the principles of justice, the 
principles of liberty and progress applied 
in practice to the government of popula- 
tions, whether they live beneath a na- 
tive or an alien sway. I have alluded, 
and I am glad to have been able to allude, 
to the political changes which have taken 
place in Austria, Those changes cannot, 
I think, but tend to a greater community 
of political sentiments, and to greater har- 
mony of political and commercial action 
between the Governments and the people 
of Austria and England. There cannot 
be a doubt that, in a commercial point of 
view, an alliance with a country like Aus- 
tria, whose natural resources and produe- 
|ing powers are capable of large develop. 
ment, might, under a wise commercial 
system, be of great and growing import. 
ance to a country like England, which is 
the seat of a vast manufacturing industry. 
In the pathways of commercial reforms, 
indeed, Austria, as in the case of other 
reforms, moves slowly. Still Austria 
made some modifications in her prohibi- 
tive system in 1851. In that year, too— 
for I wish to be just to Austria even where 
Venice is concerned —she restored to 
Venice the privileges of a free port, of 
which Venice had been deprived on ac- 
count of the part she had taken in the 
revolutionary movements of the preceding 
period. Austria took a further step in the 
right direction by concluding, in 1853, a 
commercial treaty with Prussia and the 
Zollverein. The changes it effected were 
productive of great benefit to Hungary, to 
Germany, and to Austria herself. As be- 
tween the parties to the treaty, the duties, 
I believe, are generally three-fifths less 
than those which are levied on the pro- 
ductions of other countries. The more 
free access which English goods have ob- 
tained, and will obtain, to the Continent 
under the new commercial relations sub- 
sisting between England and France, com- 
bined with those which France is endes 
vouring to bring to completion with Prussia 
and the Zollverein, and the provisions of 
which will, it is said, be extended to Eng- 
land, will probably soon force Austria to 
modify still further her commercial system, 
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or to sacrifice an even larger amount of 
eustoms revenue on English goods than 
she at present sacrifices to the smuggler. 
Brery month’s delay in the conclusion of 
the treaty between France and Prussia 
is, we are told, a source of positive loss 
to England, yet our old ally Austria is 
instigating the southern States of the 
Jollverein to oppose its conclusion. I 
hope, therefore, that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, will be able 
to tell us that the Government is direct- 
ing its earnest attention to the extremely 
important subject of our commercial rela- 
tions with Austria. 

I pass now, Sir, from Austria in her re- 
Jations with this country to Austria in her 
relations with Venetia ; and the subject is, 
I feel, a delicate and painful one. But no 
regard for old alliances ought, I think, to 
make us blind to the necessity of examin- 
ing with care a question which, disguise 
its real character as you may, is un- 
donbtedly a question full of danger to the 
peace of Europe. On this ground, and on 


other and more special grounds, we are, 
I think, clearly entitled to consider it ; 
and this too, without offence to Austria. 
Austria has more than once solicited our 
mediation in the affairs of Italy, and Eng- 


land was a party to the Treaty of Vienna, 
That treaty reassigned to Austria the 
Venetian Provinces, upon the implied pro- 
mise, at all events, that those provinces 
should be equitably governed. England, 
therefore, is bound to feel a special interest 
in everything which affects the material 
and political welfare of the inhabitants of 
those provinces. Before I refer to the 
state of Venetia, I am anxious, if the 
House will kindly permit me, to say a 
few words on the difficulties with which 
Austria, it is said, has to contend in 
considering what I believe to be the only 
real and final solution of the Venetian 
question—I mean the cession of Venetia 
tothe Italian kingdom. Those difficulties 
have, I think, been overstated. It is said, 
1 know, by some, that Austria cannot 
give up Venetia ; because, if she does, she 
must give up Trieste also. Now, although 
my sympathies are with Italy, I could not, 
if] thought that Trieste must follow the 
destiny of the Venetian Provinces, honestly 
stand up in my place and say that Austria 
ought to listen for a single moment to any 
proposals for a cession of Venetia to the 
Italian kingdom. But I cannot, I confess, 
see that the cession of Venetia involves the 
cession of Trieste also, It is true that in 
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| Trieste—drawn thither by commercial and 
|other considerations—the Italian element 
| preponderates. But in Trieste the Ita- 
‘lian element is, at all events, the foreign 
‘element; it is the national element in 
| Venetia. Again, Trieste, as a port, 
|has greater natural advantages than the 
port of Venice, and it is of immense 
maritime and commercial importance to 
Austria. The shipping of Trieste, too, I 
am informed, comprised upwards of two- 
thirds of the entire shipping of Austria. 
Trieste, moreover, has been called the 
Hamburgh of Southern Germany, and it 
owes everything to Imperial favour. So 
far back as 1719 it was declared a free 
port by the Emperor Charles VI. It re- 
ceived important privileges from his daugh- 
ter, that great Sovereign and virtuous 
woman the Empress Maria Theresa. Still 
later, in 1818, it acquired the title of 
‘*the most faithful city,’’ and became a 
member of the Germanic Confederation. 
Again, thirty years later, in the time of 
the Italian and Hungarian revolutions, 
Trieste continued faithful to Austria, and 
it gave proofs of its Germanic predilec- 
tions, if | remember rightly, by sending a 
representative to the German Parliament 
at Frankfort. For these reasons, Sir, I 
cannot see in this argument which relates 
to Trieste the force that some attribute 
to it. If I were an Austrian, 1 would not 
sacrifice a single shilling or a single man 
in order to maintain possession of Venetia, 
but I would sacrifice my last shilling and my 


Venetian Provinces. 


| last man rather than listen to any proposal 


for the cession of Trieste to the Italian 
kingdom. Then, again, it is urged by 
many that in a strategical point of view 
the possession of the Quadrilateral by Aust- 
ria is necessary in order to enable her to 
defend the southern frontier of Germany. 
This point, with many others, has been 
ably, but not, I think, conclusively urged 
by Mr. Bonamy Price in his pamphlet on 
Venetia, to which Mr. Grenfell has pub- 
lished a pamphlet in reply. Without at- 
tempting to follow Mr. Price, I may say 
that his strategical arguments have, it 
seems to me, been answered by anticipa- 
tion, by the Austrian Archduke Charles. 
The Archduke is a great military autho- 
rity, and his principal work is published I 
believe, by the Government of Austria for 
the use of Austrian officers. A summary 
of the views of the Archduke has been so 
clearly and concisely given by Mr. R. 
Macdonnell, in an article in Macmillan’s 
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Kurope,”’ that the House will, I hope, 
allow me to read the extract concerning it. 
It is as follows :— 


Jamaica- - 


‘In the introductory chapter of his History of 
the Campaign of 1799, the Archduke Charles enters 
into anelaborate consideration of the various possi- 
ble theatres of war between France and Austria. 
He describes their geographical characters, and 
discusses at length the advantages and disadvan- 
tages to each of the belligerents presented by each 
scene of operations ; and he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the valley of the Danube is the vital 
point in every war between France and Austria. 
He lays down distinctly that a march from Milan 
through Venetia upon Vienna is hopeless, so long 
as Austria holds the defiles of the Upper Danube ; 
and he advises his countrymen, in every war with 
France, to devote, without hesitation, the bulk of 
their forces to the valley of the Danube. Lle re- 
fers to possible diversions on the side of Italy as 
little to be dreaded, and (what is not least import- 
ant) he takes for granted that the advance of a 
French army on the Danube necessitates, as a 
matter of course, the evacuation by Austria of 
the Tyrol and of Northern Italy.” 


And, Sir, not only have we the authority 
of the Archduke Charles as to the true 
points of defence for Austria, but in Feb- 
ruary of last year the Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies decided on the Motion of Von 
Vincke, in opposition to Baron Schleinitz 
and the whole power of the Government, 
that it was not in the interest of Prus- 
sia or of Germany to place any obsta- 
cles in the way of the consolidation of 
the unity of Italy. That, at all events, 
was a strong expression of opinion on 
the part of a majority in the Prussian 
Chamber, that the Quadrilateral was not 
wanted for the defence of Germany. It 
was equivalent to an abandonment of Ve- 
netia. Let us hope, Sir, that it will pave 
the way for the recognition by Prussia of 
Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy. I am 
sure, Sir, that we are all delighted to hear 
that the Emperor of Russia has recognised 
Victor Emmanuel, and that such recogni- 
tion has not been purchased by any un- 
worthy compliances on the part of the 
Italian Government. Well, but then, Sir, 
if the Quadrilateral is not wanted for the 
defence of Germany in the hands of Aus- 
tria, it will be looked upon as a menace to 
the new kingdom of Italy. And, Sir, this 
brings us to the real question, which is, 
**Can peace be maintained if Austria is to 
continue to occupy in the Quadrilateral a 
position menacing to Italy ?”’ I believe, 
Sir, that it is absolutely impossible. I be- 
lieve, too, that the character of Austrian 
rule in the Venetian provinces, and still 
more the proposed increase in a taxation 
already crushing, must tend inevitably to 
Mr. Freeland 
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precipitate a crisis dangerous to Euro 

The cries of suffering in Venetia become 
more audible ; the sympathies of the party 
of action in Italy grow more impatient 
from day to day. Let us hope that peace. 
ful means may be devised to avert a crisis, 
which the organs of opinion both in this 
and other countries assure us is impending, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted; and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after Eight 
o’clock, till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 14, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pusiic Bitts.—1* Thames Embank- 
ment. 

2* Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) ; Mutual Sur. 
render of Criminals (Denmark); Gunpowder 
Act Amendment ; Inclosure. 

8* African Slave Trade Treaty ; West India In- 
eumbered Estates Acts Amendment. 


JAMAICA.—RESOLUTION, 


Tue Eart or DERBY, in rising to eal 
the attention of the House to the Corre. 
spondence relative to the Debt due by the 
Island of Jamaica, said: My Lords, not 
very long ago your Lordships were amus- 
ed, and almost as much scandalized as 
amused, by a Correspondence which was 
laid upon your table disclosing a very ani- 
mated and very protracted controversy be- 
tween two Departments of Her Majesty's 
Government, the result of which I think 
reflected no great credit on the way in 
which business was conducted by those 
Departments, and the result of which was, 
also, that a number of very gallant men 
had been for a very long time kept out of 
the receipt of what, according to at least 
one Member of the Cabinet, they are 
clearly entitled to. I am sure it will bein 
your Lordships’ recollection that my noble 
and gallant Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) brought forward that question 
in the true spirit of a British seaman, and 
that he was supported by my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford), with 
that clearness of argument for which he is 
so invariably distinguished. And I am 
bound to add that the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty, both in the corre- 
spondence and the debate, stood to his 
guns with an energy and determination 
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worthy of the profession of which he has 
the honour to be the head. I must 
giso do my noble Friend the President 
of the Council the justice to say that in 
the difficult position in which he was 
laced he displayed in an eminent degree 
that quality for which he is so distin- 

ished and which we are told is ‘‘the 
better part of valour’’ by shielding him- 
self under the plea of total ignorance, in 
abstaining from the difficult task of con- 
troverting the opinions of one of his col- 
leagues and defending those of another. 
[ must now, my Lords, claim your indul- 
gence while I call your attention to a con- 
troversy which has arisen between one of 
the same delinquents—I mean Her Majes- 
ty’s Treasury—and the noble Duke at the 
head of the Colonial Department, the re- 
sult of which, although it has not, like the 
other correspondence, been the means of 
inflicting a great amount of private injury, 
has, for two or three years, been the cause 
of very great financial embarrassment to 
the Colony of Jamaica I think also, my 
Lords, that this correspondence discloses, 
to say the least, a very unusual mode of 
conducting business between two De- 
partments; and I think your Lordships 
will agree with me, when you have heard 
some extracts which I shall feel it my 
duty to cite to you, that it is a corre- 
spondence which ought never to have 
taken place, and which, having taken 
place, never ought to have been submitted 
to Parliament. Why it has been so sub- 
mitted I do not know. I do not know 
that it was ever moved for. I find that 
it has been presented to both Houses by 
command of Her Majesty, and I can only 
imagine one reason for its being presented, 
and that is that we might be amused by 
the spectacle of the noble Duke appealing 
to Parliament against the judgment of his 
cilleagues. Before proceeding to speak 
of the correspondence itself, I will say a 
few words with respect to the circum- 
stances out of which it arose. Long ago, 
in the year 1831, in consequence of the 
financial distress then existing in the 
Colony of Jamaica, a loan of £200,000 
was granted to it from this country, 
which loan was to bear interest, and the 
whole amount, both principal and interest, 
was to be paid off in 1859. Up to 1847 
the interest was punctually paid, and the 
debt itself had been reduced to £160,000. 
However, in consequence of the difficult 
Position in which the colony was placed 
immediately after that year owing to the 
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step taken by the Imperial Legislature 
of equaliz‘ng the duty on slave-grown 
sugar and that raised by free labour, the 
Government acquiesced in the non-pay- 
ment of interest, and from 1847 to 1854 
the subject was allowed to drop. In 1854 
Sir George Grey, who was then Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, pro- 
posed an arrangement by which the whole 
of the interest was to be capitalized and 
the debt commuted into an annuity of 3} 
per cent for forty years, in which way 
the debt was to be extinguished. In the 
first instance Sir Henry Barkly, the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, was in favour of the 
scheme: but in 1855 Sir Henry wrote to 
the Colonial Secretary that he had submit- 
ted it to the Legislative Assembly, which 
did not approve of it; and that upon 
reflection, and having considered the fi- 
nancial difficulties in which the colony was 
placed, he had himself changed his opi- 
nion, and now thought the whole debt, 
principal and interest should be remitted 
altogether. He also forwarded a memo- 
rial to that effect, and expressed a hope 
that in any event no step would be taken 
to enforee the payment until after the 
period fixed by law for the liquidation— 
namely, in 1859, should have expired. 
The Governor’s commmnication was ad- 
dressed to Sir William Molesworth ; but 
was received by my noble Friend (Lord 
Taunton) then Mr, Labouchere, who had 
succeeded Sir William as Colonial Seere- 
tary. It was received on the 3rd of Octo- 
ber, 1855. My noble Friend’s motto is— 
Passibus citis, sed cequis; but on this oc- 
casion, his conduct did not correspond 
with his motto; for it was not till five 
months had elapsed after he had received 
the memorial that he forwarded to the 
Treasury his reasons for not concurring 
in the arrangement suggested by the co- 
lony. But, on that occasion, he made an- 
other proposition—namely, that instead of 
requiring the payment of the interest to 
the home Government, it should be ap- 
plied to the payment of the Governor’s 
salary, and some other charges, which 
were previously paid out of the funds of 
the Imperial Government. I have said 
that my noble Friend was deliberate 
enough ; but the Treasury were more de- 
liberate still, for they never answered it 
at all, or even referred to it for three years 
afterwards. I presume that no answer 
was sent to the memorial by the Colonial 
Cffice, and the result was that the colony 
continued not to pay interest; and so 
K 2 
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matters remained as they were until 
1859, which was the year fixed for ulti- 
mate payment of principal and interest. 
The Public Works Loan Office then made 
an application to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury, on the 13th July, 1859, wrote 
to the Colonial Office ; and, just as if they 
were answering a letter received a week 
before, they commence, ‘*With reference to 
your letter of the 7th March, 1856.” They 
then state that they have taken into con- 
sideration recommendations made to them, 
and they were of opinion that some steps 
should be taken, and that it should be for 
the consideration of the Secretary of State 
whether the terms proposed in their Lord- 
ships’ letter of the 4th October, 1854, should 
not be again brought under the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 
In consequence of that letter the noble 
Duké transmitted to the Governor of Ja- 
maica the whole correspondence, including 
the proposition made by Mr. Labouchere 
in 1856, and called upon the Governor to 


report to him what, in his opinion, was the } 


best method of bringing about an adjust- 
ment of the debt. 1 must fairly admit 
that in the steps which he took in conse- 
quence of this letter the Governor exceeded 
the instructions which he had received from 
the Colonial Office; because, instead of 
reporting to the noble Duke what would 
be the best means of adjustment, he pro- 
ceeded to act upon the plan suggested by 
Mr. Secretary Labouchere and forwarded 
by the noble Duke, and laid that plan be- 
fore the colonial Legislature, by whom it 
was at once accepted, and a Bill in con- 
formity with it was passed. The Governor 
afterwards assigned reasons more or less 
satisfactory for the adoption of this course ; 
but the result was that the Bill was trans- 
mitted to this country, and on the 9th of 
March, 1860, the noble Duke transmitted 
it for the consideration of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, stating that it 
was passed — 

“In conformity with the instructions contained 

in His Grace’s despatch of the 18th of August 
last, a copy of which was transmitted to you in 
my letter of the same date; and under the cir- 
cumstances of the case he would recommend the 
confirmation of the Act.” 
The Treasury were again somewhat deli- 
berate, for in answer to tle letter of the 
9th of March they wrote on the 21st of 
July a letter dated from the Treasury 
Chamber to the Colonial Office, in which 
they say— 

“As the terms which were submitted to this 
Board by Mr. Secretary Labouchere, in March 


The Earl of Derby 





1856, upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
would be prepsred to consent to a remission of 
the debt due from Jamaica on account of the loan 
advanced under the Act 2 & 3 Will. IV., ¢. 195 
have now been offered by the Legislature of the 
colony, my Lords will not object to the adoption 
at the present time, of the principle inyolyed 
therein—namely, the appropriation from the local 
revenue of Jamaica of a perpetual annuity payable 
to the Crown, but to be applied under the ay. 
thority of the Crown towards the public uses of 
the colony.” 


They notice that the amount of the annuity 
is not that which they were prepared to 
expect, but they go on to say that— 


“Ifthe Secretary of State is of opinion that 
Her Majesty’s Government should consent to this 
further remission, . . . . . their Lordships vill 
not object to the maintenance of the assurance 
which has been given by the Governor to the 
Colonial Legislature, that the arrangement under 
which a portion of his salary is at present paid by 
this country should continue till July, 1863.” 


The noble Duke accompanied the Bill with 
a report of the legal adviser of the Colonial 
Office, in which he states that the subjects 
to be considered by the Treasury were— 
whether the arrangement of 1856 should 
be sanctioned ; whether the proposed re- 
mission of interest should include all up 
to the date of that letter, or only that 
due in 1856; and whether the understand. 
ing that the Governor’s salary should re- 
main chargeable on the British Treasury 
until July, 1863, should be recognised, 
On these three questions the Treasury sub- 
mitted —*‘ whether the permanent charge 
of £6,400 per annum is imperilled by the 
provision which enables the Governor, by 
the advice of his Council, to fix the amount,” 
and ‘ whether it is correet that the Colonial 
Legislature should declare itself discharged 
on certain conditions from a debt to the 
British Treasury.”’ With regard to the 
first of these last two questions their Lord- 
ships desired that the opinion of the legal 
adviser of the Colonial Office should be 
taken, and his opinion was that the money 
would be in no degree imperilled by the 
provision referred to. With regard to the 
discharge of the colonial Legislature, their 
Lordships apprehended ‘‘ that the Act of 
Parliament which it will be necessary to 
obtain will contain sufficient authority to 
effect that object.” Although this is not 
a very gracious acceptance, yet I think 
your Lordships will all be of opinion that 
it is substantially an acceptance by the 
Treasury, subject to the reconsideration of 
the Seeretary of State ; and that it was 
clearly intended to bring into Parliament 
a Bill to enable the colonial Legislature to 
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lieve itself from the payment of the debt. 
Go it was understood at the Colonial Office ; 
and while Sir George Lewis was acting for 
the noble Duke, an application was made to 
know whether the salary of an Adjutant 
General of Militia might be charged upon 
the funds to be raised under the Bill so 
sanctioned. Sir George Lewis replied that 
no permanent salary could be charged upon 
those funds. But when the noble Duke 
returned, he stated that if the Government 
was only to grant a sum from year to year 
there was no objection to such an applica- 
tion of the funds. There was then another 
important question for the consideration of 


the Government. At that time a census | 


was about to be taken in the island of Ja- 
meea, and on the 22nd of September the 
Governor inquired whether he might charge 
the expense of that very important under- 
taking to the funds which would arise 
under the Act. The noble Duke gave his 
consent to that application of the funds, and 
the expenses of the census were so charged, 
and the Act charging them received the 
Queen’s assent, and became law. This 
being the state of the case, on the 21st 
of December, 1860, the Governor calls the 


attention of the noble Duke to the fact | 
that ‘the annuity being about to be ap- | 


plied to the charges of the census, which 
is to be taken this year, it becomes import- 
ant that Her Majesty’s gracious decision 
upon the Act should now be communicated 
atas early a date as may be found con- 
venient.”” Accordingly, on the 30th of 
January, the noble Duke writes to the 
Treasury, enclosing this despatch, and 
representing the necessity of immediate 
steps being taken for the passing of the 
Act sanctioning that of the local legisla- 
ture, the Royal Assent to which was wait- 
ing for the passing of such a confirmatory 
Act by the Imperial Legislature. But, 
instead of immediate steps being taken for 
passing an Act confirming an Act of the 
local Legislature, under which a heavy 
expense had been incurred under the pre- 
sumed authority of an Act of Parliament, 
vill your Lordships believe that no notice 
was taken of that letter by the Treasury ? 
Consequently, the Under Secretary of the 
Colonial Office wrote to the Treasury on 
the 19th July, 1861— 

“Tam directed by the Duke of Newcastle to 
request that you wili have the goodness to bring 
again under the consideration of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury the letter from this 
Department of the 30th of January last, enclosing 


Copy of a despatch from the Governor of Jamaica, 
Pressing for the confirmation of the Jamaica Act, 





No. 4,312, which contained terms for the adjust- 
ment of the debt of the island to the British Go- 
vernment. Mr. [lamilton’s letter of the 21st of 
July, 1860, was understood in this Department to 
convey substantially their Lordships’ assent to 
those terms, and their intention to apply to Par- 
liament for an Act which would discharge the 
Coionial Legislature, in pursuance of that ar- 
rangement, from the debt due to the British 
Treasury, and so enable the Secretary of State 
to advise the confirmation by the Crown of the 
Colonial Act.” 


The letter then suggests various reasons 
why the reply to the previous letter may 
have been delayed, and goes on to express 
a hope that— 


‘*Their Lordships will not hesitate to carry 

into effect the very liberal, but, in his view, the 
thoroughly defensible and judicious, arrangement 
which was suggested to the Governor by the de- 
spatch of August, 1859, accepted by the colony as 
embodied in the Jamaica Act, and substantially 
assented to by their Lordships in July, 1860, and 
that they may be able to carry a short Bill through 
Parliament before the close of the present Session 
for this purpose.” 
In the mean time, or shortly afterwards, 
the Governor, in a difficulty as to how he 
should deal with the debts which were 
coming upon him, asked for the sanction 
of the Treasury to advance a sum out of 
the military chest upon the faith of the 
sums which were in hand and ready to be 
made over when the Act should receive the 
Royal assent. On the 9th of September, 
1861, the Secretary of the Treasury writes 
to say that—‘* My Lords cannot consent 
to allow the expenses referred to to be ad- 
vanced from the Treasury chest.”” Then 
follows a letter the like of which I venture 
to say was never before received by a Se- 
cretary of State from a subordinate official. 
I speak in the presence of several noble 
Lords who have held that office themselves, 
and I am sure there is not one of them 
who would not have felt as I should have 
felt myself if I had received, as Secretary 
of State, such a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Your Lordships must 
bear in mind that the Bill had been sub- 
stantially assented to for a period of nearly 
two years, and that, under that substantial 
and implied assent, heavy eharges had 
been incurred. On the 9th of September, 
1861—the Treasury having abstained from 
paying any attention to the noble Duke’s 
repeated request that they would not ob- 
ject to the adoption of Mr. Labouchere’s 
proposal for the settlement of the debt— 
Mr. Frederick Peel thought it fit and ne- 
cessary to write to the Secretary of State 
that— 
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“ My Lords, by their letter of July, 1860, in- | suggested by Mr. Labouchere in 1856, and enag#, 
formed the Seeretary of State that they would | ing that it shall be lawful for the Treasury to ag. 
not, under the cireumstances, object to the adop- | cept such an Act as an arrangement by way of 
tion of the principle of Mr. Labouchere’s a satisfaction for the debt. 


for the settlement of the debt. . . . * | Was there ever such gratuitous pedantry ? 


Lords, however, have now to state that the sub- 
ject generally of the foregoing recapitulation has After the assent of the Treasury had prac- 


appeared to them to require further consideration.” tically been given for a year and a half, 
Considering how long an interval had they suggest that the Bill, founded on that 
elapsed since the Treasury had given their | assent should be nullified, and that the 
assent to the proposition, it was really | transaction should be recommenced bya 
trifling with the public business to say that Bill to be now introduced in the Imperial 
further consideration was necessary. Mr. | Parliament. The noble Duke, smarting, 
Frederick Peel adds— I suppose, under the unusual infliction of 
“The plan on which the Act is founded is such a letter of such a letter as this, 
essentially different from that to which my Lords | certainly did not conceal his mortification 
gave their assent in 1854, and the adoption of | and annoyance. On the Ist of October he 
which they again recommended in 1859. . wrote to Governor Darling a despatch of 
That Act is open to the objection of assuming to | ).+),or unusual character — 
dispose of the money of the Iinperial Government, «On the receipt of your despatch No. 189; 


and it is clear to my Lords that, except with the D 
revious sancti f Parliament, such | the 21st of December, 1860, urging the confirma. 
oe ete Rate png de aay et Ee | tion of the Jamaica Act No. 4,312, 1 caused a 


legislation should not procecd.” om ; ers 
: : | copy of it to be forwarded to the Lords Commis. 
Why had not such sanction been obtained | chteeee al Gee Treasury, in the letter of which a 
They allowed the whole of the Session to | copy is enclosed. No answer having been receiv. 
pass, and yet they took no step to remedy | ed to that letter in the course of the following six 
a public inconvenience. And then comes | months, the letter of the 19th of July, of whieh 


. ‘ a copy is annexed, was addressed to their Lord- 
& passage such as is not often addressed | ships, recalling the subject to their attention, and 


by a subordinate to a Secretary of State. | conveying my request that a Bill should be ear. 
It is quite right that the Treasury should | ried through Parliament for the purpose of giving 
exercise due and fitting control over the | validity to the arrangement under which Jamaica 


; was to be relieved from her debt to this country. 
other Departments of the State ; but the Brovientig to ihe tocsigt of a0. ere 


decision of the Treasury on any question ‘above letter your further despatches, No. 106, 
ought surely to be conveyed to another | of the 6th of July, and separate of the 8th of 
branch of the service in a tone of courtesy, | — were rae and b pre a a pod 
or, at least, in terms of ordinary civility, | /Teasury in the letter of the 21st of August, o 
This letter, however, from which I ay, Which a copy is also enclosed. The letters of the 

eg EN . | 9th of September, copies of which 1 now forward 
quoting is not the letter of a statesman, | to you, contain their Lordships decision, both upon 
and hardly the letter of a gentleman, It the Act No. 4,312, and upon the subject of the 
is certainly not couched in the language | funds to be provided for payment of the expenses 


of the census and other charges in the colony 
I should have ra gover that "= ae , referred to in your despatches of the 6th and 8th 
of the Government would have eemed it | of July. In communicating to you this decision, 
proper to address to one occupying the Ihave to express to you my deep regret, in the 
high position of the noble Duke. The es ro mi woken which has ep 
H > a | which I wish it had been in my power to obviate; 
Gham oirettany follows 3 a L . |and in the second, at my inability to help you 
“The arrangement is not in itself, in the opi- | through your present embarrassment.” 
nion of my Lords, of so good and defensible a | é ‘th the feeli of 
character as the Duke of Neweastle considers it 1 perfectly sympathize with the feelings 
to be.” | the noble Duke under the circumstances ; 


My Lords, is that language which ought | but still I must say that, even under the 
to be addressed to a Secretary of State | intense provocation he had received, such 
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with respect to his public acts by a Se- 
eretary of the Treasury ? . 

“ Looking, however, to the letter of this Board, 
of the 21st of July, 1860, my Lords do not 
desire to re-open this part of the question, but 
they are strongly of opinion than an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament should precede, and not fol- 
low, the legislation of the colony. They would 
suggest, therefore, that the present Act should 
remain inoperative, and that the assent of the 
Crown be withheld from it; and that next Ses- 
sion a Bill should be introduced into Parliament 
empowering the Legislature of Jamaica to pass 
an Act in Conformity with the plan of settlement 


The Earl of Derby 


a despatch to the Governor of a colony, 
and intended to be subsequently laid be 
fore Parliament, was a deviation from the 
usual course of communication between 
different Departments. The Governor of 
Jamaica, finding it absolutely necessary 
to meet the expenditure which had been 
‘sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government, 
called on the local Legislature to pass al 
| Act making an advance of £1 1,200 out of 
‘the island funds, The preamble of the 
Bill recites— 
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969 Jamaica— 
«Whereas the sum of £11,200 stands accrued 
as of the 30th day of September last, to be ap- 
in liquidation of the debt due to the Imperial 
seins of £243,541, or thereabouts, as pro- 
yided by the Act of the 23 Victoria, chap. 26, as 
soon as an Act of the Imperial Parliament shall 
be d, authorizing the arrangements made 
under the said Act of the 23 Victoria, chap. 26, 
with Her Majesty’s Government ; And whereas 
Her Majesty’s Government have signified their in- 
tention to apply to Parliament for the necessary 
wers to carry out the said arrangements; And 
whereas under the Act of the 24 Victoria, chap. 
1, which Act has obtained the Royal assent, liabi- 
ities have been incurred for taking a census of the 
jnhabitants of this island, which are provided to 
bepaid out of the said monies so accrued as afore- 
said, but for which payment no sufficient autho- 
rity as yet exists.” 
And then it goes on to authorize the 
Governor by his warrant to appropriate 
the £11,200 before mentioned as an ad- 
vance on account of the debt due to the 
Imperial Government. A more reason- 
able proposition 1 cannot imagine. This 
Act is sent over to the Colonial Office, and 
the noble Duke, in transmitting the Go- 
yernor’s letter to the Treasury on the 30th 
of January, 1862—as it happens, on the 
anniversary of his previous application — 
directs the Secretary to say— 

“TI am to add that the Duke of Newcastle will 
be glad to receive at your early convenience a 
draught of the Bill which their Lordships propose 
tointroduce, With reference to the concluding 

ph of your letter of the 9th of September, 
Tam to observe that it would hasten the conclu- 
sion of this long-pending affair, if, instead of re- 
quiring fresh legislation in the colony, it were 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to avail 
themselves of the Act already passed by the Legis- 
lature of Jamaica, and waiting Her Majesty’s as- 
sent, in aid of the proposed Act of Parliament ; 
and I am to point out that the Act as it stands 
does not place any other restriction on the expen- 
diture of the money than by requiring that the 
details of the expenditure be communicated to the 
Jamaica Assembly.” 


The noble Duke’s previous communications 
had not hitherto met with much favour 
from the Treasury, and there is in this in- 
stance no exception to the rule. On Feb- 
roary 6th, Mr. Frederick Peel writes— 


“Tam directed by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Duke of Newcastle, that my 
Lords feel so strongly the necessity of submitting 
the whole scheme connected with the Jamaica 
debt for the consideration and sanction of Parlia- 
ment, previously to consenting to any anticipa- 
tion of funds contingent on such sanction, that 
they are not prepared to recommend his Grace to 
submit the Bill enclosed in the Governor’s de- 
spatch above referred to (if it shall subsequently 
be received as an Act) for confirmation by Her 


Majesty; neither are my Lords prepared to | 


adopt the suggestion made by his Grace for dis- 
pensing with fresh legislation in the colony in 
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regard to the debt, and adopting instead the Act 
passed by the Jamaica Legislature on 28th De- 
cember, 1859, but from which the assent of the 
Crown has been withheld. My Lords will shortly 
furnish the Duke of Newcastle with the draught 
ofa Bill to be introduced into the ensuing Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for giving effect to the plan 
of settlement submitted to this Board by Mr. 
Labouchere in 1856. This Bill will provide the 
necessary powers for enabling the Colonial Le- 
gislature to perform their part in the suggested 
arrangement.” 

I think that the tone of this communica- 
tion, considering whence it proceeds and 
for whom it is intended, is, to say the 
least, rather odd. In the mean time, the 
unfortunate Governor of Jamaica trans- 
mits a statement of the warrants which 
he had issued against the sum of £11,200, 
amounting to £8,821 19s. 4d., and oppo- 
site to each item appends the number and 
date of the despatch from the Secretary 
of State which constitutes the authority 
for the issue, but which the Treasury has 
intimated is not worth one halfpenny. 
The correspondence is closed by a couple 
of formal letters from the noble Duke 
forwarding to the Treasury copies of the 
despatches of the Governor and the Act 
of the local Legislature of Jamaica. I 
think it is necessary to call the attention 
of your Lordships to the system or want 
of system in carrying on the public busi- 
ness which this correspondence discloses, 
and which must inflict much injury on the 
public service. Of course differences of 
opinion will occasionally arise between De- 
partments; but, as far as my experience 
goes, it is usual to try and arrange such 
differences by a personal interview and ex- 
planation before a public despatch is writ- 
ten. In the event of an objection being 
found insuperable, the practice is then to 
appeal to the head of the Government. 
It is because I believe the very different 
course which has been followed in this in- 
stance to be of a novel and unusual cha- 
racter that I feel it right to call attention 
to this second instance of want of agree- 
ment between two Departments of the 
State. To put myself in order, I shall 
move the following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to put an end by immediate legislation 
to the financial embarrassment caused in the 
island of Jamaica by conflicting decisions of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of State.” 


I believe I shall be told that a Bill has 
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| just been introduced into the other House 


on the subject. I will not say propter hoc 
quia post hoc, but it is a little remarkable 
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that my notice to call attention to the 
subject was given on the 3rd of July, and 
leave was given to introduce the Bill on 
the 4th of July. I hope that the noble 
Duke who has been so long and unsuc- 
cessfully trying to persnade his colleagues 
not to take a retrograde step, and not to 
thwart him in the matter—if he does not 
feel any gratitude to me—will at least ex- 
cuse me for having obtained that which 
was refused to his remonstrances so long. 
It will be for the Government to explain 
why it is that the Bill now introduced was 
not introduced a year and a half ago. 
The colony has been put to needless con- 
fusion and embarrassment in consequence 
of the unseemly wrangling between two 
Departments. I have thought it my duty 
to bring the subject before your Lordships, 
and I hope that the future correspondence 
will be of a different character. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say, that inas- 
much as a Bill has at last been introduced, 
1 do not desire to do more than io record 
my opinion of the inconvenience which has 
heen produced in this matter. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving— 


Jamaica— 


To resolve, That it is expedient to put an End 
by immediate Legislation to the financial Kmbar- 
rassment which has been caused to the Island of 
Jamaica, by the conflicting Decisions of the Trea- 
sury and the Secretary of State. 


Eart GRANVILLE: 


My Lords, I 
have no wish to complain of the noble 
Earl having brought this subject before 
your Lordships, even if he had known that 
a Bill had been introduced into the other 
House, and was likely to come before your 


Lordships. The course he has taken is, 
of course, perfectly Parliamentary. The 
noble Earl complains of these papers being 
published. 1 certainly agree with the noble 
Earl, that in the exercise of that particular 
quality for which he was kind enough to 
give me credit—discretion—it might have 
been better if all correspondence of this 
sort were suppressed. Correspondence of 
this sort between two different Depart- 
ments, starting from different points, and 
presenting naturally a diversity of views 
and sentiments, is very likely to atlord 
matter for those who wish to attack the 
Government in a lively speech, and those 
who have to defend the Government might 
very naturally wish that it had never been 
published. Still, perhaps, there is no 
reason why a Member of either House of 
Parliament should complain of the Govern- 
ment for affording full information with 
regard to a Bill they are about to intro- 
The Earl of Derby 
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duce. The noble Earl also went on to 
point out that great delay had occurred 
from these differences between the Depart. 
ments. 1 admit that considerable delay 
has occurred ; but this delay has been og. 
casioned in a great degree by changes in 
the heads of the Departments. I believe, 
however, that there is a great advantage 
in these changes—they are a check upon 
that system of bureaucracy which prevails 
in other countries. But, at the same time, 
it is clear that when a correspondence jg 
spread over a great many years, and 
great many different persons have had the 
superintendence of it during those years, 
some inconsistencies will not improbably 
occur in it which would have been pre- 
vented had the whole correspondence been 
conducted under the direction of a single 
mind. During the time this correspond- 
ence has been going on, there have been 
three Chancellors of the Exchequer, four 
or five Secretaries of State for the Colonies, 
and four Secretaries of the Treasury, I 
know that there has been great delay, but 
I am not sure that the greatest possible 
expedition is desirable when money is 
owing to the Imperial Government, and 
the colony, either reasonably or unreason- 
ably, desires to repudiate or to make 
compromise. Some amount of delay and 
difficulty in such matters is not altogether 
an unmixed evil. It is remarkable that 
the noble Earl himself was in office during 
part of the time over which this corre- 
spondence spread, and that his Govern 
ment appear not have taken a single step 
in the matter. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that be- 
tween 1856 and 1859, when he was in 
office, the matter, by previous arrange- 
ment, had been allowed to drop until 1859, 
when the last payment became due. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Of course, if s 
Government remains in for a year anda 
half, and neglects to do anything whatever 
in the matter, it is very easy to avoid the 
reproach of there being no conflict of opi- 
nion between the Departments of that Go- 
vernment, Still, the fact remains. It so 
happens that Mr. Gladstone, who has been 
so pointedly attacked by the noble Earl in 
the first month that he took office, imme- 
diately recommenced a correspondence for 
the settlement of the question. 

Tue Ear or DERBY : I never referred 
to Mr. Gladstone at all. 

Eant GRANVILLE: When your Lord- 
ships read the accurate report, which, no 
doubt, will appear in the journals to-mor- 
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row morning, I shall be very much sur- 
prised if you do not find that the noble 
Lord did make an attack on my right 
hon. Friend ; bat, of course, if the noble 
farl disclaims any intention of the sort, I 
entirely waive any argument on the sub- 
ject. No doubt, on several points there 
have been errors. There was a great 
error, I believe, committed some years ago 
by the Treasury in not taking any notice 
of the despatch which was written by my 
noble Friend behind me (Lord Taunton). 
That was a mistake which governed much 
which followed. Other mistakes also have 
been made on several points. I think it 
the duty of the head of one Department to 
afford the Governor of a dependency all 
the information in his power, although he 
has not the consent of the Treasury to it, 
and 1 think nothing can be more unfair 
than to complain of a person in a distant 
dependency acting on his own judgment. 
But my noble Friend the noble Duke has 
not thought it right to act on the recom- 
mendatiun of the Governor ; and consider- 
ing the reasons he has given, I think he 
ought not to be blamed for the course he 
las taken. No doubt, the communications 
letween Departments ought to be carried 
on with great courtesy ; but there is great 
advantuye to the public service in having 
free and open discussion between them. 
Iu Swift’s advice to servants, each one is 
told to look on the whole income of the 
household as belonging to his own particu- 
lar department ; and ‘no doubt the officers 
of the Departments of the State feel some- 
thing of the same kind of interest in a 
political point of view in their particular 
Departments, but it is the especial duty 
of the Treasury to check the expenditure 
ofthe other Departments. As a matter of 
fact, the Treasury and the Colonial Office 
are agreed that in the present state of the 
colony it is impossible to exact the whole 
of the debt, and my noble Friend is in 
error in supposing that notice of the intro- 
duction of a Bill upon the subject has been 
given in consequence of his notice. Both 
Departments are agreed to some compro- 
mise, and the Bill has been prepared for 
some tine. The Treasury have been more 
punctilious as to the terms than the Colo- 
nial Office ; but the colony has gained by 
the delay, and I trust that when the Bill 
comes up to this House, your Lordships 
vill give your assent to it. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, he had read this 
correspondence with very great concern, 
ind it was with cqual surprise and regret 
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that he found that a question which came 
under his notice seven years ago, when he 
was at the Colonial Office, and which, for 
the sake of the colony, ought to have been 
speedily and satisfactorily settled, had not 
yet been disposed of by the Government. 
He did not say that the question was one 
upon which there might not fairly be a 
difference of opinion ; but it was a simple 
question, and in justice to the colony some 
decision ought to have been arrived at 
some months ago and communicated to 
the Colonial Government. The noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) said that he 
(Lord Taunton) was five months in office 
before he took notice of the subject. In 
that the noble Earl was mistaken—he had 
only been three months in office before he 
wrote the despatch, and at the very be- 
ginning of the Session he wrote to the 
Treasury on the subject. The noble Earl 
was in office a year and a half, and he 
took no action of any sort or kind, but let 
the whole matter go to sleep. The reason 
assigned was, that the Governor impressed 
upon the Colonial Office the necessity of not 
moving until 1859; but all that the Go- 
vernor said was, that if the Colonial Office 
were determined to exact the debt, it would 
be very embarrassing to do so before 1859. 
He could not, therefore, acquit the noble 
Earl and his Government of having gone 
to sleep without any justification, The 
noble Earl had referred to his motto; but 
really the noble Earl’s conduct was in per- 
fect harmony with the noble Earl’s ancient 
cognizance — Sans changer. Although, 
no doubt, there was great force in the 
statements of the noble Ear! as to the evils 
of procrastination, he did not think the cen- 
sure for the delay came with a good grace 
from his noble Friend. He believed that 
a great deal of the misfortunes of Jamaica 
arose from its vicious constitution, The 
Legislative Assembly was affected by 
almost every possible vice which could be 
developed in such a body. One capital 
defect was, that any member could move 
money votes without the authority of the 
executive Government, could appropriate 
and expend them without any efficient con- 
trol or audit. The consequence was, that 
the members voted money, spent money, 
audited their own accounts, and did every- 
thing, either by themselves or by standing 
committees appointed to act during the re- 
cess. The natural consequence was, that 
the finances of the colony were thrown 
into utter and irreparable confusion. If 
negro emancipation had been comparatively 
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successful in many colonies, and had sig- 
nally failed in Jamaica, it was owing 
partly, no doubt, to natural causes, but 
rouch more to their own vicious system of 
legislation. At last, instigated by bad 
advice from this side, they thought they 
could change the commercial policy of this 
country in regard to the equalization of 
the sugar duties by stopping the supplies. 
Of course, this was a mere delusion ; but 
they made the evil so great that a remedy 
was required, and the forms of the Consti- 
tution were altered so as to take away that 
mischievous power of members to propose 
money votes. It was just afterwards that 
Sir Henry Barkly made the proposition 
upon which he (Lord Taunton) had to de- 
cide. The Governor asked for an uncon- 
ditional remission of the loan; but he 
thought some conditions should be made to 
secure the independence of the Governor. 
IIe recommended a scheme for adoption, 
and it was lamentable to think that the 
matter had been ao long pending between 
the Treasury and the Colonial Office. He 
very much doubted the expediency, how- 
ever, of laying before Parliament this corre- 
spondence between different Departments, 
It was quite right that everything should 
be on record ; but it could not be expected 
that officers of the Government would ex- 
press their opinions freely if they found it 
was likely their correspondence with their 
colleagues would be published and laid 
before Parliament. Some discretion should 
be exercised in laying before Parliament 
such correspondence. He had always held 
that the Treasury should exercise a strong 
hand over the expenditure of the other 
Departments, and, having the control of 
the public purse, should retain the chief 
supervision in these matters. If the Trea- 
sury had decided here that the debt should 
not be remitted, though he should have 
deemed it impolitic, it would have been for 
the Secretary of State to have forwarded 
that decision to the colony; and it would 
have been unseemly had any conflict of 
opiniun between the Departments appeared 
upon the face of his despatch. But the 
Government should be careful how it lent 
money to the colonies. Money relations 
between the two were not at all likely to 
tend to amicable relations, and Shak- 
speare’s advice was quite applicable 
here— 
“ Neither a lender nor a borrower be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 
He could not help thinking that seven 
years of delay were a moat unconscionable 
Lord Taunton 





period to wait for a decision of this ques. 
tion. The Treasury should recollect, that 
thengh, on the one hand, they had a right 
tu ist on controlling other Departments 
of u..2 Government upon questions of ex. 
penditure, yet those Departments had a 
right to expect that there should be no 
such procrastination as had taken place 
here. Our system of Government could 
only be worked smoothly upon two con. 
ditions—first, that the Treasury should 
exercise an effective control over the publie 
purse as against the other Departments; 
but, secondly, that the Treasury should 
not consider themselves only a mere money 
Department, but that where important 
questions of executive administration were 
concerned there should be no delay in the 
decisions at which they arrived. 

Kart GREY: I agree generally in the 
opinions just expressed by my noble Friend 
(Lord Taunton), I think it a great mistake 
to speak of the different Members of dif. 
ferent Departments of the Government as 
having any independent authority what- 
ever. Hitherto, we have been accustomed 
to speak of the Queen’s Government. The 
Secretaries of State, the Lords Commis. 
sioners of the Treasury, and the Lords of 
the Admiralty, are but the servants of Her 
Majesty ; and hitherto it has been consi- 
dered the correct practice in this country 
that the Queen’s Government as a whole 
should decide upon important questions ; 
and when differences of opinion between 
the Departments existed, they have never 
been allowed to appear, as has recently 
been the case. No doubt my noble Friend 
the President of the Council is right in 
saying that there ought to be free discus- 
sion between the Departments, and that 
there must often be a difference of opinion 
between them. But there is a mode of 
settling these differences. If the matter 
is one of importance, the Secretary of 
State may refer it to the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and if his decision ia not satis- 
factory, he may refer the matter to the 
Cabinet. When the Cabinet has decided, 
if the Secretary of State thinks that his 
colleagues are wrong, but not so over 
whelmingly wrong as to warrant his stand- 
ing upon his own opinion—in which case 
he will resign—it is his duty to signify to 
the Governor of the colony the final de- 
cision of the Queen’s Government, and not 
to weaken the decision by implying in his 
despatch any doubt as to the grounds 
the propriety of the decision. That is the 
principle which has always hitherto beeo 
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adopted in this country, and our whole 
system of government must be involved in 
inextricable confusion if we are to have 
each head of the Departments throw off 
responsibility from himself, and not consi- 
dering what is the right course for the Go- 
yernment to pursue as @ whole. That is 
the objection which I take to the course 
ursued in this instance, and in the case 
of the Kertch prize money. The Queen's 
Government must be considered as a whole, 
and should be responsible as a whole; it 
should not be divided against itself in this 
way, or show such a want of firmness and 
consistency. 

THe Eart oF CARNARVON said, 
that the late Government had been taunted 
with having allowed these papers to remain 
undealt with and the question unsettled 
during their term of office. But the answer 
to this was to be found in the first de- 
spatch of Sir Henry Barkly, who said— 


“Tn conclusion, I venture respectfully to ex- 
a hope that in the event of compliance with 
the prayer of the memorial now sent being deemed 
impolitic, no steps for the recovery of the money 
calculated to revive past animosities or create 
fresh hostility will be taken until at least the 
furthest period allowed by law (1859) for the re- 
payment of the principal and interest has expired, 
and the best chance been thus afforded of the 
restoration of Jamaica to a state of comparative 
quietude and prosperity.” 
The question was therefore allowed to 
sleep, on the understanding of all parties 
that the term when this money should be 
repaid had not arrived. He read every 
paper of importance that came to the Co- 
lonial Office while he was Under Secretary 
of State, and he was certain that no de- 
spatch or letter on this subject had been 
received during that time. Then, two 
months after his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) had resigned office, there was 
a letter from the Colonial Office to the 
Treasury, in which it was suggested that 
their Lordships would refrain from press- 
ing the matter at present. He thought, 
therefore, that the late Government were 
absolved from all responsibility in the 
matter, as they left office before this term 
had expired. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, it is impossible to listen to what 
falls from the noble Karl (Earl Grey) upon 
any matter connected with the Govern- 
ment of this country, and more especially 
relating to the government of the colonies, 
without great respect and deference. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that his 
Very beautiful theory may be carried to 
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a very impracticable result. He says that 
the various Departments are branches of 
one Government, and that everything goes 
ont to the Colonies in the name of the 
Queen’s Government. That is true to a 
certain extent and in point of form; but 
if the noble Earl’s dogma were carried 
to its legitimate result, and if every mat- 
ter under the consideration of the various 
Departments came before the Cabinet, 
the whole business of the country would 
come to a dead-lock. What is practically 
the case is that every Department, un- 
less some difficulty arises, transacts its 
ordinary and current business without 
reference to any other Department, and 
that the Treasury exercises, by the con- 
stitution of this country, an entire con- 
trol over the expenditure of the public 
money. Does the noble Earl mean to say 
that the Treasury does not, both theo- 
retically and really, exercise that control ? 
Why, the noble Earl cannot take up a 
single volume of the statutes —he can 
scarcely turn over a single page—without 
finding the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and not the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, as the Department specially respon- 
sible for the control of the public money. 
The noble Earl’s theory never has been 
carried out, and never will. It is no doubt 
true, as he says, that if a dispute arises 
between two Departments, and they can- 
not agree, the matter is referred to the 
Prime Minister in the first instance, and, 
if necessary, then to the Cabinet. But 
when the noble Earl charges me with a 
desire to evade the responsibility that be- 
longed to my office, 1 may remind him 
that no such charge was made by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), and that 
no such eharge can be substantiated by 
the papers. I took the full responsibility 
of the measure that had been prepared 
four years before I took office by my noble 
Friend (Lord Taunton) and I adopted 
that measure. But when the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) says the differences that arose 
ought to have been referred, first to the 
Prime Minister, and then to the Cabinet, 
I must remind him that there was no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the practical mea- 
sures to be adopted. The Treasury agreed 
with the Culonial Office as to what ought 
to be done, and what had IJ therefore to 
refer to the Prime Minister or the Cabinet? 
I thought it my duty to press the Trea- 
sury to carry out what had been agreed 
on. If there had been anything to refer 
to the Prime Minister or the Cabinet, that 
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reference I should undoubtedly have made. 
The charges made by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Derby) are twofold; first, that 
the correspondence shows a difference of | 
opinion in the Departments concerned ; | 
and next, that there was delay in carry- 
ing the necessary measures into effect. 
The first charge has been completely an- 
swered by my noble Friend the President 
of the Council. With regard to the delay, 
it is unfair to charge the whole of this de-| 
lay upon the present Board of Treasury | 
because the blame, if any, must be shared 
by every Treasury for the last seven years. 
I defy the noble Earl to read two pages 
of the despatches without seeing that it 
was the anxious desire of Sir Henry Barkly 
to obtain as early and as decisive a set- 
tlement of this question as possible. He 
only added—what it was natural for him 
to say—that if the Government differed 
from him, he trusted they would post- 
pone that decision — which would other- 
wise put a stop to various reforms which 
were going on in the colony under the Act 
of 1854—until the year 1859, when it 
was necessary the decision of the Govern- 
ment should be signified. My noble Friend 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) says he read every 
paper of importance that came to the Co- 
lonial Office, and that none reached the 
office on this subject while he was there. 
No doubt that was true; but the despatch 
in question was written by Mr. Mcrivale, 
under the direction of my noble Friend 
(Lord Taunton) in 1856. My noble Friend 
sent the despatch of Sir Henry Barkly to 
the Treasury, which never answered it. 
Is my noble Friend prepared to tell me 
that the Treasury of the Government of 
which he (the Earl of Carnarvon) was a 
Member was not responsible in part for 
the abeyance in which this matter was 
allowed to remain for three years? Ex. 
actly half the delay that arose is attributable 
to another Treasury than the present. It 
is therefore impossible for my noble Friend 
opposite to exonerate himself and the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member from 
all share in this blame. I will not enter 
into a discussion on the merits of the mea- 
sure now before the House of Commons, 
but I can assure the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) that the introduction of that 
Bill in the other House had no reference 
to the notice that he gave. I suppose the 
noble Earl has made himself acquainted 
with the dates, but I should have said the 
Bill was introduced the day before, and 





not the day after he gave his notice. [The 
The Duke of Newcastle 


Earl of Degsy: No.] But, however that 
may he, the Biil had been a long time 
prepared, and its introduction was only 
delayed until the papers could be pre. 
sented to the other House. There was, 
I can assure him, no connection whatever 
between the two events. The Bill will 
come up to your Lordships’ House in due 
course, and it will then be my duty to 
give a history of these transactions, Qne 
observation made by my noble Friend 
(Lord Taunton) it may be desirable now 
to notice. My noble Friend advised the 
Government to be as sparing as possible 
in granting loans to the colonies. I think 
that the Government will do well to be 
sparing both in loans and guarantees to 
the colonies ; but my noble Friend is not 
quite accurate if he charges the colonies 
with any tendency to repudiate their 
loans. There are a variety of loans to 
the colonies; but this is the only colonial 
loan, with one trifling exception, the in- 
terest upon which is not paid half-yearly 
with as much punctuality as the interest 
upon the English funds themselves. As 
to the loan of 1854 to the island of 
Jamaica, it was part of the arrangement 
that a loan of £500,000 should be made, 
in order that a new representative system 
should be introduced into that colony. I 
shall, with your Lordships’ permission, re- 
serve any further observations on this sub- 
ject until it is my duty to move the second 
reading of the Bill now before the other 
House of Parliament, 

Fart GREY wished to explain that he 
had never denied that the Treasury ouglit 
to exercise a control over the public ex- 
penditure. What he said was, that when 
the Secretary communicated its decisions 
to a Colonial Governor it acted for the 
whole Government. A communication to 
the Governor of a colony signified the 
Queen’s pleasure ; and it was not right for 
a colonial Minister to say, as the noble 
Duke had in effect done, that he was sorry 
for the colony, but that he could not ob- 
tain from the Treasury what he thought 
the colony had a right to have. 

Tne Eart or DERBY in reply said, 
he should be sorry if he had committed 
any injustice to the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Newcastle), in regard to the period that 
had elapsed between the first message of 
the Governor and the communication with 
the Treasury. He would admit that the 
noble Duke did not succeed to the office 
of Secretary of State until a considerable 
portion of the five months in question had 
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elapsed. With regard to the charge, or | 
rather the counter-charge, against his (the | 
Earl of Derby’s) Government of being 
parties to the delay, the noble Duke was 
strangely in error if he thought that it 
was the duty of a Government to look 
back and see whether there was any letter 
on any subject whatever which might have 
remained for years unanswered, and that 
the responsibility of any delay rested with 
the Treasury if they did not take that 
step. The Correspondence dropped over 
a period from 1856 to 1858, and the sub- 
ject had never been brought before Parlia- 
ment during that period. His complaint 
as to delay did not refer to the delay in 
alopting the plan suggested by his noble 
Friend (Lord Taunton) in 1856. What 
he complained of was, that after that plan 
had been adopted, and after the colony had 
been led to believe that the question was 
settled, the period from 1860 to 1862 was 
allowed to elapse without the necessary 
steps being taken to give effect to what 
had already been relied on by the Govern- 
ment. He did not wish to protract the 


discussion, and as—whether in consequence 
of his notice or otherwise—there was now 
laid on the table of the House a Bill relat- 
ing to this subject, his Motion had become 


unnecessary, and he therefore asked leave 
to withdraw it. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. 
AMENDMENT BILL. - 


[BILL No. 111.] CoMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Clauses 1 to 32 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, 

Lorv KINGSDOWN moved to insert 
the following clause :— 
_ “In every Case of Collision between Two Ships 
itshall be the Duty of the Person in charge of 
each Ship, if and so far*as he can do so without 
Danger to his own Ship and Crew, to render to 
the other Ship, her Master, Crew, and Passen- 
gers (if any), such Assistance as may be practica- 

and as may be necessary in order to save 

them from any Danger caused by the Collision. 

“Tn case he fails so to do, and no reasonable 
Excuse for such Failure is shown, the Collision 
thall, in the Absence of Proof to the contrary, 
bedeemed to have been caused by his wrongful 
Act, Neglect, or Default.” 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY had 
no objection to the first part of the clause; | 
but could not agree to the last section of it. | 


Tat LORD CHANCELLOR hoped his 
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noble and learned Friend would not press 
the last paragraph of the clause. 

Lorpv KINGSDOWN said, he was will- 
ing to omit the last part of the clause, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 33 to 52 agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Clause 53 (Shipowners’ Liability limi- 
ted). 
THE Eartor DONOUGHMORE moved, 


In page 21, line 28, after “ without ” to insert 
“a greater ;” and in line 29, after “ Room” to 
insert “than Thirty-seven per Cent in the case 
of Paddle-wheel Steam Ships, or than Thirty-two 
per Cent in the case of Screw Steam Ships.” 

After short discussion, Amendment 
withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Further Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next. 
[Bill No. 185}. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—{Buz No. 142.] 
COMMITTEE, BILL RE-COMMITTED. 

Order of the day for the [louse to he 
put into a Committee on the said Bill read. 


Tae Doxe or ARGYLL proposed that 
the Bill should be committed pro formd, 
in order that the Amendments of which 
notice had been given should be printed. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought the Bill, 
which consisted of 450 clauses, attempted 
a great deal too much, and would fail in 
its application to all the cases fur which it 
was intended. 

House in Committee; Bill reported, 
without Amendment ; Amendments made ; 
and Bill re-commiiied to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next [Bill 
No. 186]. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL — [Biut No. 68.] 
SECOND READING. 


Eant ST. GERMANS moved that this 
Bill be read the second time. 

Lorp CRAN WORTH said, he regretted 
that before the criminal law of England 
and Ireland had been consolidated twelve 
months it should be thought necessary by 
thosew ho were acquainted with the social 
condition of the sister country to pass a 
special Act like the present. However, 
as it had passed the other House of Par- 
liament, and was considered a useful mea- 
sure by the noble Earl who introduced it, 
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he would not oppose the second reading, | British Fisheries Society, and he objected 


reserving to himself the right to draw at-| to the measure on the ground that it ep. 
tention to particular provisions of the Bill larged the jurisdiction of that society, and 
in Committee. |enabled them to levy rates on the tonnage 
Tue Eart or LEITRIM supported the | entering the bay of Wick, from whatever 
Bill. cause, whether by accident or for orders, 
Viscount DUNGANNON believed the } and also that it extended the establishment 
Bill would diminish expense and mitigate | of compulsory pilotage. He should there. 
many of the evils which at present existed. | fore move to omit the proviso to Clause 22, 
Motion agreed to. which related to the establishment of com. 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- pulsory pilotage. 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
next. 


36, to leave out from the word ‘‘ pounds” 


to the word ‘ Provided,” in page 9, 
DECLARATION OF TITLE BILL. line 1. 


[Buu No. 170.] Mr. MASSEY observed, that the course 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
: ‘ taken by the hon. Member was a perfectly 
cording to Order) ; some agreed to, One novel one, and one that, if generally fol- 


disagreed to ; and a Committee appointed : ; 
to re are Reasons to be offered . the lowed, sould ‘tend to grant weer ie 
C prep for the Lords di : One| i@ the conduct of private business. He 
ommons for the Lords disagreeing to Une | 144 received no intimation that it was the 
of the said Amendments: The Committee |. tenti f the hon, Gentl 
to meet To-morrow, at Four o’Clock. a ee ee 
pose the Amendment, nor had the officer 
TRANSFER OF LAND BILL. who was specially charged with the duty 
(Buz No. 171.] of examining all proposed amendments, 
. The clauses had been argued by counsel, 
and had been fully considered in the Select 
Committee, and the usual course would 
have been, if the hon. Member considered 
that a wrong decision had been come to, 
to move the re-commitment of the Bill. 
SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he also 
(Bux No. 175. should oppose the Amendment, on the 
Amendments reported (according to! ground that the Bill and the particular 
Order), and Bill re-committed to a Com-| point to which the hon. Member had 
mittee of the Whole House on Tnursday | called attention had received the most 
next. anxious and patient attention, not only of 
House adjourned at Nine o’clock, the Committee of that House, but also 
till To-morrow, half-past of a Committee in another place, one of 
Ten o’clock. | the Members of which had once been Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to, with an 
Amendment; and Bill, with the Amend- 
ment, returned to the Commons, 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 


‘ . and agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Bill to be read 3°. 
Monday, July 14, 1862. . 


Minures.}—Posiic Bitts.— 1° Night Poaching LUNACY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Prevention ; Excise Duties. QUESTION. 

2¢ Jamaica Loan (Settlement); Charity Com- . . 
missioners’ Jurisdiction ; Queen’s Prison Dis- Cotonen SYKES said, he wished to 


continuance (1862). ask the Lord Advocate, What he proposes 

3° Thames Embankment; Parochial Buildings; to do in reference to the Amendments 

(Scotland) ; Savings Banks (Ireland). made to this Bill in the House of i t 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied, that 

PULTENEY HARBOUR BILL, he should to-morrow sreipeiie thant the 

CONSIDERATION. Lords’ Amendments be taken into con- 

Order for Consideration read. sideration, and he should then take the 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, the Bill was| opportunity of making a statement in re- 
promoted by a private society called the ference to them. 

Lord Cranworth ; 
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BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he rose 
toask, What course the Government pro- 
poses to take with regard to this Bill ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that when 
he moved the second reading of the Bill, 
he was led to believe that there was a 

neral assent to the measure. He had 
since found that great difference of opi- 
nion existed upon the subject, and there- 
fore, at that late period of the Session, he 
should advise those who brought the mea- 
gure forward not to press it further this 
year. 


DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether in the present and prospective 
state of Distress in the Manufacturing 
Districts, he ia prepared to bring in a 
Bill for the purpose of enabiing Boards of 
Guardians to borrow money with the con- 
sent of the Poor Law Board, for the pur- 
poses of relief ; such loans to be borrowed 
on the security of the rates, and to be re- 
paid by instalments extending over a period 
of not more than seven years. He also 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplates any other means 
of relieving the distress which is gradually 
extending throughout the Manufacturing 
Districts. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had 
asked his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham to postpone his question from 
Friday night till that evening, and he had 
to thank him for having complied with 
that request. He had made that request 
in order that he might in the mean while 
ascertain precisely whether any information 
had been received at the Poor Law Board 
from the unions in Lancashire, showing 
that the guardians were desirous of pos- 
sessing the power with which his hon. 
Friend proposed to invest them, or whe- 
ther any statement had reached the Board 
at Vatianee with those which had previously 
been made, and which were to the effect 
that the means and powers possessed by 
the authorities in those localities were fully 
adequate to meet any emergency that might 
trise, He had now to tell his hon. Friend, 
that no board of guardians had as yet, 
Mm any communications with the Poor Law 

, expressed their wish to have this 
power of making loans; and that looking 
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to the amount of poor rate levied, and 
the proportion it bore to the value of the 
property, there was nothing to justify 
him in saying that the occasion for 
such a measure (unprecedented aa it 
would be in this country) had, as yet, 
arisen. He was bound, however, to 
say, that having been in constant com- 
munication with the very intelligent gen- 
tleman who was specially commissioned by 
the Government about ten weeks ago to 
proceed to those districts for the purpose 
of reporting on the condition of the people, 
and keeping them accurately informed on 
that subject, he had observed in the letters 
that he had recently addressed to him a 
less hopeful tone as to any mitigation of 
the present distress, and something like 
mistrust of that continuous flow of private 
benevolence on which, together with the 
poor rate, he and others had relied for the 
support, at least till the end of the year, 
of those who had been unfortunately de- 
prived of their employment. This some- 
what altered view taken by the Commis- 
sioner had been determined partly by 
the Jamentable prospect of the protraction 
of the civil war in America, which the 
latest reports justified ; and partly by the 
great and unexpected rise in the price of 
cotton, which, though somewhat caused by 
general speculation, had been also much 
effected by the export from the country 
during the last four weeks of a large 
amount of the cotton which liad been pre- 
viously intended for consumption at home, 
and which had, of course, led to the further 
closing of mills and the increase of desti- 
tution among the operatives, and further, 
also, had it been affected by the visible ap- 
proach to exhaustion of the deposits in the 
savings banks, and of the supplies from 
friendly and benefit societies, on which the 
working class had drawn largely to main- 
tain their independence during the last six 
months. Those things certainly combined 
to give a gloomy aspect te affairs, espe- 
cially with regard to the future. At the 
same time they were still in a position to 
say that the rates had not reached the 
point that they had done at other periods 
of distress, and that there were several 
places then in England where the rates 
were higher than in the most distressed 
township of Lancashire. Thus, whereas 
pauperism in some places amounted to 1 
in 15, 1 in 16, or 1 in 17, it amounted only 
to 1 in 19 in Lancashire. It was im- 
portant to be observed, however, that the 
smaller contributors to these rates, who in 
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ordinary times derive a profitable custom 
from the expenditure of the working 
classes, and who then were almost without 
trade, had begun to feel the pressure of 
the rates most severely ; and it was a 
matter of grave consideration how soon 
their position might be changed, and those 
who had been hitherto ratepayers might 
become the recipients of relief themselves. 
It was under these circumstances that 
he did not feel disposed at once to 
say that his hon. Friend’s proposition 
was not one that ought to receive a 
most attentive consideration, or that the 
time was not come when either that mea- 
sure, or some other still better suited to 
the exigency of the time, should receive 
the deliberate attention of Parliament. On 
the contrary, he did think the cireum- 
stances to which he had referred tended to 
show that those districts did. require the 
most watchful consideration on the part of 
the Government, and possibly they might 
have during the sitting of Parliament to 
provide some special means to meet the 
peculiar distress, should the existing means 
be deemed inadequate to provide for the 
relief that might be required during the 
recess. But, under any circumstances, he 
begged his hon. Friend to believe that he 
(Mr. Villiers) was fully sensible of the re- 
sponsibility which attached to the Govern- 
ment, and more especially, perhaps, to the 
department over which he had the honour 
to preside at that critical moment; and 
that he would not suffer Parliament to rise 
without apprising the House of any diffi- 
culties that he saw might arise during the 
recess from want of power of relieving the 
distress, should it extend itself further, 
and also of any prevision which he thought 
it possible for the Legislature to make to 
meet the evil. He knew the solicitude 
that that House had felt on the subject 
during the Session, and by personal com- 
munication had he been made more parti- 
cularly aware of the anxiety and sympathy 
felt by those who represented those dis- 
tressed districts in that House; and he 
felt sure, therefore, that even at the last 
moment the House would not shrink 
from giving effect to any legislative mea- 
sure that was shown to be needed for 
the occasion. The other point on which 
he had been anxious to be informed be- 
fure replying to his hon. Friend was the 
actual state of the law, with the view to 
the exercise of extraordinary powers to 
meet an occasion so peculiar and ex- 
ceptional as the present. 


Mr. C. P. Villiers 


{COMMONS} 
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venture to say that, strictly speaking, the 
law as it existed at present provided for 
the consequences of any places bein 
unable adequately to support their ow, 
poor. It was provided distinctly in one of 
the oldest Acts in the statute-book regu. 
lating the relief to the poor, that if any 
place or parish should be deficient jp 
means, such place might claim from the 
magistrates an order of contribution in aid 
from any or from every parish of the hup- 
dred in which such parish was situated ; and 
should it so happen that all the parishes 
in that hundred should be circumstanced 
alike, and unable to relieve each other, 
then that the magistrates might make an 
order upon any other parishes in the same 
county for relief in aid of the parish or 
parishes so distressed. When, therefore, 
the wealth and extent of the county of 
Lancaster was considered, its annual rate- 
able value being actually far more than 
£8,000,000 a year, and when the great ex. 
tent of some of the hundreds of that county 
was considered also, the annual value of 


one of them being £2,000,000 a year, the , 


House would see that, as regards any par- 
ticular township, as the law stood at pre. 
sent there could be little danger of means 
being wanting for the relief of the poor, 
Of course, the law must be faithfully 
applied by the magistrates, and it was ne- 
cessary that the appeal for this purpose 
should be made to those who would 
act with judgment and independence. He 
had stated to the House what the law in 
this matter was, in order that, together 
with the assurance he gave that the most 
deliberate consideration should be given to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend, or any 
other having in view a similar purpose, all 
alarm might be allayed with respect to the 
power possessed of relieving any increase 
of distress during the recess. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
wished to ask when the right hon. Gentle- 
man expected to receive the final report of 
the Commissioner who had been sent down 
to inquire into the state of distress in the 
manufacturing districts ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he was not 
aware there would be any final report be- 
yond that which the Commissioner would 
make from the last place which he hap- 
pened to visit. He had already sent pat- 
ticular reports from those places which he 
had visited, and to those reports his hon. 
and gallant Friend might have access, oF 
there would be no objection to lay them 
on the table of the House if it were 
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thought advisable that they should be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. COBDEN: I am anxious to ask 
my right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board a question in continua- 
tion of the subject just referred to. He 
has alluded to the alternative in case of 
need of applying the principle of a rate 
jn aid to the relief of these distressed dis- 
triets. I wish to ask my right hon. Friend 
if he has considered whether the law of 
Elizabeth giving power to the magistrates 
to grant a rate in aid is applicable to pre- 
sent circumstances ? I am told, from what 
should be very high authority, that that 
law upon a late occasion in the neighbour- 
hood of Coventry was found not to work, 
and that in fact there is no power for its 
compulsory administration. I should like, 
therefore, to ask my right hon. Friend 
whether this subject has engaged his at- 
tention, or at all events to state that it 
will do so. I should wish also to ask 
whether, there being two or three ques- 
tions which must come before the House 
in reference to the state of things in the 


: North of England, my right hon. Friend 


proposes to bring the subject generally be- 
fore the House, in order that Parliament 
may have a full opportunity of discussing 
it before it breaks up for the recess. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I think my 
hon. Friend has been somewhat misin- 
formed with respect to the operation of 
the Act of Elizabeth. The section of 
that Act which relates to the matter in 
question is quite clear, and has been put 
in foree on different occasions; the in- 
stance that he names, indeed, is a case in 

int, and arose out of circumstances ana- 
ee to those of Lancashire—lI refer to 
the intense distress which prevailed in Co- 
rentry and the neighbouring towns. The 
only question that in that instance was 
raised by the inhabitants of the pa- 
tish ordered to contribute to the rate 
in aid was, whether the distress in the 
particular locality sought to be assisted— 
Which was the parish of Bedworth, I be- 
lieve, in which the rates reached 12s. in 
the pound—was sufficient to bring them 
within the provisions of the Act. That 
question has not been authoritatively de- 
cided, not owing to any doubt as to the 
state of the law on the point, but because 
of the abatement of distress in the parish 
itself, and an indisposition, in the absence 
of any absolute necessity for doing so, to go 
to the expense of retaining counsel on the 
matter. I too, as well as my hon. Friend, 
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have consulted competent authorities on the 
subject, and they are of opinion that the 
justices have complete power of ordering 
any parish to contribute in aid of the dis- 
tress in another, the only question being— 
and that is a point which is left to the 
diseretion of the justices themselves—whe- 
ther the amount of distress in the parish 
sought to be relieved is sufficient to war- 
rant the order. I may add, in answer to 
the second question of my hon. Friend, 
that I am not quite able to say when the 
general question will be brought under the 
notice of the House, inasmuch as I can 
not as yet state in what form it is to be 
submitted to Parliament. The proper oc- 
easion to discuss the subject will, I think, 
be when legislation upon it is proposed, 
and that such legislation will be proposed 
is, in my opinion, more probable than not. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, the President of 
the Poor Law Board had given a most 
satisfactory and considerate answer to the 
question which had been put to him in re- 
gard to the distress that prevailed in Lan- 
cashire. He wanted to know, Whether 
with respect to the greater distress in Ire- 
land, and the less means of meeting it, the 
Home Secretary will take care that that 
distress will be inquired into, and that 
some legislation shall be brought forward 
to relieve the distress in that country as 
well as the distress in England ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Go- 
vernment had made careful inquiry into 
the condition of the West of Ireland, and 
did not think the result had been such as 
to satisfy the Government of the neces- 
sity of having recourse in that case to the 
measure which was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment some years ago for meeting distress 
by rates in aid from adjoining parishes. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EX- 
PENSES) BILL—[Br No. 168.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he pro- 
posed to negative the schedule as it then 
stood, and to substitute, with some slight 
alterations, the Return which he had laid 
upon the table. He moved that Amend- 
ment in accordance with an understanding 
which he came to with the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), and to 
adapt the schedule to the proviso which 
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was moved by him when the subject was 
last before the House. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, that in 
consequence of the alteration, the right 
hon. Baronet would not, he supposed, ask 
the Committee to proceed further with the 
Bill that evening. It introduced a new 
matter, and the House ought to have fur- 
ther time to consider it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, it appeared, had condemned 
his old schedule. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the sche- 
dule of the Bill was not condemned by 
him, but the substitution had been pro- 
posed with a view to give effect to a pro- 
position made by the hon. Baronet, in 
which he thought the House generally 
concurred. The schedule he now pro- 
posed was already in the hands of Members 
in the form of a Return; but he should 
have no objection to reprint the Bill with it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE observed, 
that the schedule had not been before the 
House in its true form ; and without want- 
ing unduly to interfere between the ma- 
jority of the House and the Report upon 
the Bill, it was by no means a proper 
way of proceeding with the business of 
that House, if they accepted a schedule 
which was not before them. Every day 
converts were coming over to his opinion 
with regard to the construction of these 
forts ; and he doubted whether, if the mea- 
sure had been brought forward in May 
instead of July, it would have had a ma- 
jority in its favour. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there were 
two more stages through which the Bill 
would have to pass—the report and the 
third reading ; and the report would be 
the proper occasion for any further discus- 
sion upon the point. The House would 
have been perfectly ready to have passed 
the Bill through Committee the other night, 
had he not agreed to the alternative pro- 
posed, which he found could not be made 
upon the report. After all, the step he 
asked the Committee to take was of a 
merely formal nature. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH hoped that 
the Bill would be brought forward at 
such a time of the evening as would afford 
an ample discussion of its merits. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
could not agree with the right hon. Baronet 
that the proposed proceeding was a mere 
matter of form. He for one was very 
anxious to see to what extent the power 
was limited of entering into contracts for 
sums of money exceeding the grants of 
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that House. Nothing could be more ab. 
surd than to come to the House after the 
contracts had been entered into and the 
money spent. He also understood that 
the Secretary for War had entered into 
an engagement to assent to a proviso to 
the effect that no contract should be made 
without the sanction of Parliament. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS stated, thay 
such a proviso had already been added to 
the second clause of the Bill; but the thin 
was done in a hurried manner, and the 
phraseology of the proviso was not quite 
clear. However, in order to remove the 
obscurity, he had given notice of an 
amended proviso, which the hon. Baronet 
would find on the paper. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that many points 
of detail remained to be discussed, but he 
thought they might be dealt with on the 
bringing up of the report, provided that 
atage of the Bill were taken at a conve- 
nient time. 

Cotoye. SYKES said, he hoped hon. 
Members would be permitted to see the 
amended schedule before being called upon 
to discuss its details. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS remarked, that 
the amended schedule was substantially 
the same as that in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. It contained nothing additional, 
nor had anything been abstracted. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he 
thought that the discussions upon that 
Bill should not be terminated until hon, 
Members had an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion upon the different forts. He 
was prepared to recommend a reduction in 
the number of forts at Portsmouth, and 
he desired some further information rela- 
tive to those to be erected at Plymouth. 
It was essential that the House should be 
allowed to discuss the details. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, it 
would be far more convenient to discuss the 
details in Committee than on the bringing 
up of the report. He felt sure that some 
of the proposed forts were a complete mis- 
take ; and having visited Spithead on the 
two previous days, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the Secretary for War had ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in abandoning the 
works there. He objected to the works on 
Portsdown Hill, to some of those on the 
west side of Portsmouth, to many at Ply- 
mouth ; in fact, there was scarcely a single 
district with respect to which he did not 
propose to bring forward some Amendment. 
He wished to know whether, if a better gua 
than any they then possessed should be 
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uced shortly, the proposed works should 
proceeded with or not during the recess, 
§m JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
complaint that these forts had not been 
sufficiently discussed came with singularly 
bad grace from the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. B. Osborne). He doubted, for 
his own part, whether any question had 
ever been more fully debated, To revive 
the general discussion upon each fort as 
it appeared in the schedule would be an 
excellent way of defeating the Bill, which, 
ps, was the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard. The main question had 
been decided again and again by the House, 
which was of opinion that they ought to 
build forts for the purpose of enabling 
their smaller forces to encounter the larger 
fre of an enemy in the defence of Her 
Majesty's arsenals and the protection of 
the anchorage. The House having declared 
itself in favour of the scheme as a whole, 
some responsibility and discretion he 
thought should be left to the Government 
in carrying out the details. The House was 
wt qualified to discuss scientific points. 
Mz. BERNAL‘ OSBORNE said, his 
uly object was, that they should treat the 
question as they did the Estimates, and in- 
stead of discussing the matter in a lump 
they should take each individual item. 
The hon. and gallant Member who spoke 
last seemed to think that the minority on 
the question had no authority in their 
feyour, although the gallant Member be- 
hind him (Sir F. Smith), who had fifty 
years’ expericnce as an officer of engincers 
—and the gallant General the Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) were 
both in favour of further time being taken 
‘r consideration. The postponement of 
the discussion was the more important, as 
every day’s experience was tending to show 
more and more the uselessness of the 
proposed forts. There were three points 
of the late discussion which had been 
sured over. First, the forts at Portsdown 
Hil, Two of those forts had given way 
atthe foundation, Forts Elson had given 
my; and the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for War explained that the water 
had percolated through the scarp. The 
foundations of Fort Rowner were in a de- 
lective state, which the right hon. Member 
admitted was caused by a settlement of 
masonry ; and Captain Galton in a 
letter to the paper had disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility in the matter by stating that 
he was not the Inspector General of for- 
ons, 
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tion to the position of the guns at Fort 
Redcliffe, in the Isle of Wight, which it 
was said would not sweep the beach; and 
he begged for a distinct answer from the 
Secretary at War upon these points. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
it were the wish of the House to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the different 
forts, he should be ready to give the 
Committee all the information in his 
power ; and though that course might have 
the effect of prolonging the Session, and 
prove somewhat inconvenient to hon. Mem- 
bers, he supposed the House would be pre- 
pared to concede the time which would 
be necessary for that discussion. But, at 
the same time, he wished to point out that 
it was competent to any hon. Gentleman 
to bring the subject forward on the re- 
port ; because, although the Votes could 
not be augmented on that occasion, it was 
open to the House to omit or reduce the 
amount of any item. Therefore, if the 
Bill were reprinted with the new schedule 
and placed as the first order for Friday 
next—the earliest day possible, seeing 
that the Indian Budget was fixed for 
Thursday—every practical object would 
be obtained without unnecessary delay. 
With reference to the forts mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman, he could only repeat 
what he had before stated. In the case 
of Fort Elson, as sometimes happened in 
earthworks, there was a projection of earth 
after the face had been cut down; but 
whatever defect was thus created had been 
cured. With regard to Fort Rowner, a 
settlement had taken place, but it did not 
generally affect the strength of the fort. 
As to the other case, he had no informa- 
tion, but he would make inquiry. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, the ob- 
jection to taking the discussion on the 
report was that hon. Members could only 
speak once. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH observed 
that the statement of the right hon. Baro- 
net was substantially quite correct with 
regard to the forts named by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. The defect at 
Fort Elson was easily remedied ; and at 
Rowner fort the damage fell on the con- 
tractor. He would have to make it good 
at his own expense. There would be no 
cost occasioned to the Government. He 
submitted that they would only be losing 
time by adopting the course proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that they 





He had also called atten- | 


could only properly discuss the subject 
upon the re-commitment of the Bill. 
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Mr. MONSELL observed, that as there 
would, in all probability, be a long diseus- 
sion on Friday on the affairs of America, 
that day would not be a very convenient 
one to fix for the discussion of the Bill. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, he thought it would be better to 
take the discussion on the re-committal 
of the Bill than on the report. The non- 
advisability of the fortifications was be- 
coming every day more obvious; and the 
question, which many hon. Members wished 
to discuss, should not be pooh-poohed by 
the right hon Baronet. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he did 
not think it was quite reasonable to ac- 
cuse him of stifling discussion because he 
declined to re-commit the Bill. He pro- 
posed to negative the schedule as it stood, 
and to substitute another, which he held in 
his hand, It was quite competent for any 
hon. Member to move that any fort men- 
tioned in the schedule should be omitted. 
If the Bill were re-committed, it would ena- 
ble them to go through the whole clauses 
from the beginning, which certainly was 
not the intention. It was quite competent 
to discuss the schedule at present. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY objected 
that they really did not know what that 
document was. 

Question, ‘* That the Schedule stand part 
of the Bill,”’ put, and negatived. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
then propose the amended schedule. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
Committee were now called on to discuss 
a document they had never seen. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The hon. Mem- 
ber can get a copy at the Vote Office. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
was obliged to the hon. Baronet for his in- 
formation. He had not received a copy of 
the schedule ; and he therefore objected to 
going into a discussion of it. He should 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the offer he had made was a very fair one 
—that they should now discuss what, though 
not formally, was practically in the hands 
of Members. The schedule was nothing 
but a Return which he had laid on the table, 
and which he had consented, on the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir Stafford Northeote,) to annex to 
the Bill. The hon. Baronet first proposed 
to put it in the form of an instruction to 
the Committee, but was informed by the 
Speaker that he could not formally make 
that Motion, it being competent to the 
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Committee to insert that schedule without 
any instruction, The hon. Baronet there. 
fore moved it asa proviso. A division wag 
taken on the subject, and the House de. 
cided by a small majority that they would 
not agree to the exact words, but assented 
substantially to the proviso ; and on an ap. 
peal from the hon. Baronet he afterwards 
adopted the proviso and inserted it at the 
end of the clause. If the House had any 
wish now to go in detail through the 
schedule, he was ready to discuss it; if 
they preferred to go through it on the re- 
port, he would take care that the Bill was 
reprinted before the report. He would re. 
print the Bill before the report, and take 
care that the report should be brought 
on at an hour of the night when it could 
be fully discussed. Under these circum. 
stances he hoped the Committee would not 
sanction any additional loss of time by 
agreeing to the Motion to report progress, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had inserted 
the schedule on Thursday night, the Com- 
mittee would have known what it was 
about. He trusted that the Motion for re- 
porting progress would be persevered with. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
willingly have inserted the schedule on 
Thursday night, but it was impossible for 
him to do so, as the schedule was not 
then ready. The agreement was made 
during the discussion on that night, and 
therefore it was not possible that the 
schedule should have been ready. He 
had intended to insert it on Friday, but 
was prevented by the unfortunate accident 
which abruptly terminated the sitting of 
the House. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
save time by acceding to the reasonable 
request for a short postponement. There 
had evidently been some misunderstanding 
as to the manner in which the schedule 
was to be added to the Bill ; and as that 
schedule embraced the expenditure upon 
no less than fifty or sixty different works, 
it was only right that the House should 
have an opportunity of considering it in 
detail. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 78; 
Noes 105: Majority 27. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to pro 
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namely, £110,000—should be reduced by 
£70,000. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not called on the House to vote that sum 
simply on their own responsibility, but had 
submitted to them the Report of the Com- 
missioners, together with the evidence 
taken before them. He maintained, there- 
fore, that it was the duty of every hon. 
Member to take into account the reasons 
assigned by the witnesses examined by the 
Commissioners, and to give their verdict 
accordingly. Since the last meeting of 
the House the circumstances of that case, 
which appeared to him to be very grave 
before, had assumed even a graver charac- 
ter. A pamphlet had been recently pub- 
lished by Admiral Denman, in which that 
gallant officer pointed out that they must 
depend simply upon their iron-clad ships 
for the supremacy at sea and for the de- 
fence of their dockyards. Admiral Den- 
man said, ‘* We are sinking fast, through 
mismanagement, into a state of naval in- 
feriority ;’’ and, after quoting Mr. Cob- 
den’s opinion that no one could expect the 
French Minister of Marine to descend with 
his eyes open to the level of the waste- 
ful mismanagement of our Admiralty, he 
added, ‘‘I do not hesitate to affirm that 
this statement will meet the concurrence 
of the great bulk of those who are conver- 
sant with the subject there treated of.” 
Admiral Denman was an officer of great 
authority, and one who was not likely to 
find fault lightly with the present Board of 
Admiralty ; and those who wished to put 
the country into a proper state of defence, 
but who objected to the means proposed 
by the Government, were entitled to quote 
that authority. The object of the forts at 
Portsdown Hill was stated by the Commis- 
sioners and the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to be to prevent an enemy 
from bringing his guns within 8,000 yards 
of Portsmouth dockyard to bombard it. 
But the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wakefield (Sir John Hay), who was a very 
high authority upon the subject, had told 
them that an enemy’s fleet could be 
brought within less than 8,000 yards of 
Portsmouth ; and therefore if an enemy 
obtained the supremacy of the Channel, 
there would be no necessity for any force 
to be landed in order to bombard the dock- 
yard. Did hon. Members really understand 
What an invasion meant? The last time 
an invasion of this country was projected 
was in 1803 ; but the position of England 
was very different from what it was in 
1803, They possessed numerous railroads, 
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by means of which they could concentrate 
all their force upon any point of the coast ; 
they had an increased population, and in- 
creased means of defence. But even in 
1803 Napoleon considered it necessary to 
have for his projected invasion no less than 
150,000 men, 10,000 horses, 400 field- 
guns, and several siege trains. At the 
present time an invasion could only take 
place when the enemy had obtained, and 
England had wholly lost, the command of 
the Channel. Four or five iron-clad ships 
alone would be sufficient to crush the 
wooden transports, on which such a force 
must be embarked, like eggshells, and pre- 
vent invasion. He would ask the Secre- 
tary for War to answer two questions— 
first, whether he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Wakefield (Sir John Hay), 
that, supposing even all the forts to be 
built, an enemy could, without being 
touched by any of those forts, approach 
within 8,000 yards of the dockyard, and 
consequently could bombard it from the 
sea ; and next, whether, if that were the 
case, it would be necessary for an enemy 
to land 150,000, or any force, to attack 
Portsmouth? Much stress had been laid 
upon the duty of bowing to authority, but 
upon that question authorities were di- 
vided. A French officer—Admiral Paris 
—in an able pamphlet, had declared that 
floating batteries were the best means of 
defence, and after referring to the pro- 
jected invasion of 1803, said that coups de 
main had ceased to be practicable, and 
that to land an army the command of the 
sea was necessary. Considering, then, 
that if an enemy had the command of the 
sea, he could destroy the dockyard without 
landing any force, he would ask of what 
possible use could the forts on Portsdown 
Hill be? If the premises were granted, 
the conclusion was obvious that the ex- 
penditure upon forts was a lavish waste 
of money, which was wanted for other 
means of defence. Surely the Mem- 
bers of that House ought to use their 
common sense upon this subject, without 
being carried away by authorities who, 
like the Commissioners, had frequently 
contradicted themselves. Many authori- 
ties had been quoted against the scheme, 
but many others could not be referred to, 
and he was informed that one able oppo- 
nent of the scheme—a captain in the navy 
on full pay—had been told, that while on 
full pay, he must keep his mouth shut ; 
and although he, feeling the importance 
of this question to the country, requested 
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to be placed upon half pay, his request was 
refused. When such pressure was put 
upon officers who were competent to give 
opinions, it became the duty of that House 
not to rely implicitly upon the authorities 
adduced by the Government. There was 
an instinct in the breast of every man that 
the proper way to defend this country was 
to increase her naval force by every means 
in our power. Napoleon relied for an op- 
portunity of invasion upon the calms which 
at certain times prevail in the Channel ; 
but, according to a distinguished French 
authority, there were no calms practically 
now, for steam had placed the English 
cruiser in a position of direct advantage. 
The words of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
addressed to Lord Burleigh, were as true 
now as they were then, when he recom- 
mended Lord Burleigh to increase the 
navy by all the means he could, and to 
animate as many as possible to join it, as 
it was the best and most cheap defence of 
England. He would venture to say that 
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the Committee would do well to turn its 
attention to the grave matters which had 
been raised by Admiral Denman’s pam- 
phlet, and to see whether the money could 
not be spent in a better way than was now 


proposed. Considering the cireumstances 
of the country and the distress which all 
must see looming before them in the ap- 
proaching winter, it was their duty to take 
care that they did not spend money use- 
lessly. He hoped the Committee would 
require, before they granted the money, a 
plain and simple answer to the questions 
which he had put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He should conclude by moving that 
the Vote for the Portsdown Hill works be 
reduced by £70,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the aggregate amount of £110,000, 
for the works at Portsdown, be reduced by 
£70,000.” 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman for 
the name of the officer on full pay who was 
forbidden to express certain opinions as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the statement 
which he made was, that there was an 
officer on full pay who was anxious to ex- 
-press in newspapers or pamphlets his opi- 
nions upon the matters now under debate ; 
but he found that, by some regulation 
which had been issued, he was not allowed 
to do so. He applied for leave to go 
upon half pay, but he was refused. The 
officer was Captain Coles. 

Mr, Monsell 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he had 
no doubt that his right hon. Friend had ig 
intention of misrepresenting facts, but he 
had entirely misstated the facts of the ease 
relative to Captain Coles. Captain Coles 
had been employed to construct a shield 
of his own invention, being an officer on 
full pay, and employed upon very im. 
portant matters. Captain Coles, unfortu. 
nately, published a letter in The Times, 
which he hoped Captain Coles, afterwards 
regretted, as the statements which he 
made in it were not accurate. Captain 
Coles applied to be put on half pay, and 
the Admiralty told him that there would 
be no objection, but that whilst he was on 
full pay it was not competent for him tobe 
writing to the newspapers with regard to 
cupola shields which he was constructing, 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to corroborate in the most distinet 
manner the statement made by his right 
hon. Friend, and to give the most positive 
contradiction to the explanation given by 
the noble Lord. Captain Coles distinetly 
told him (Mr. Osborne) that he had ap- 
plied to be put on half pay, in order that he 
might publicly express his dissent from the 
scheme of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the Admiralty distinctly refused to put him 
on half pay. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: All I 
can say is that I have heard nothing 
of it. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
schedule of the Bill gave but very meagre 
information, nor was it possible for any 
hon. Member properly to argue the point 
upon which they were now debating. 
What the right hon. Baronet asked the 
House to do was blindly to vote a large 
some of money on the assurance that on 
bringing up the report they would know 
for what objects they had granted the 
money. He would venture to say that 
not two out of every ten hon. Members 
then present were masters of the details 
which the right hon. Baronet ealled upon 
them to diseuss. It was quite true that 
they would be allowed to discuss the mat- 
ter afresh upon the report, but they would 
then be under a great disadvantage ; for 
then a Member could only once address 
the House, whereas in Committee a reply 
could be given to the answers of the Go- 
vernment and the discussion could be 
complete. The Secretary of State said 
he wished to get the Votes now to save 
time. It would lose time, for he would have 
not only a debate now, but another on tho 
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report. A small force defending a town 
might be greatly assisted by a few forts ; 
put still, if forts were multiplied beyond 
the power of giving them sufficient garri- 
sons, they might become sources of peril 
and weakness. It had been urged by the 


Government that untrained troops would | 


be suitable for the defence of the pro- 
posed works; but the circumstances 
were peculiar and exceptional in which a 
suecessful defence had been made by un- 
trained soldiers. If this county were in- 
vaded, it would be by some of the best- 
trained soldiers in the world, and they 
should not be met by half-trained troops. 
It was to the extent of the works at Ports- 
mouth that he objected. Ile would sup- 
pose this case. Suppose that a well- 
trained army landed, and captured one or 
two of these forts on Portsdown Hill ; 
what would be the position then? The 
enemy would have a complete point d@’ap- 
pui for his attack on Portsmouth. He 
thought works in front of Gosport were 
necessary, but he never thought it wise to 
place forts on the hill at 8,000 yards dis- 
tance, seeing that there is to be a strong 
line of defence at Hilsea. It would be 
much wiser to have one or two places 
darmes at Portsdown instead of five 
great forts. He was aware that Sir John 
Burgoyne felt the value of this position ; 
every military man must do so; but that 
distinguished officer maintained that it 
should be occupied by fieldworks thrown 
up at the moment when wanted. To 
encircle all the arsenals with strong for- 
tifeations upon the mere chance of an 
enemy landing on the shores of England, 
would be a most wasteful extravagance, 
and all the soldiers necessarily placed in 
the forts would be so many men lost to 
the army in the field, which, if sufficiently 
numerous, would be the best defence for 
the country. Why should public money 
be lavished on works with respect to 
which doubts were entertained? What 
did Captain Sulivan say before the Com- 
mission? That gallant officer stated that 
he was for the Spithead Forts if there 
was money for the purpose, but he thought 
the inner line of defence the most import- 
ant, And what was being done for that 
inner line? Really nothing. He hoped 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, for it constituted the wiser, the more 
economical, and more prudent course. Let 
the works which had been commenced 
and were far advanced be finished, but 
let not others be commenced when it was 
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notorious they could not find garrisons for 
their defence. He urged the Government 
| to diminish the number of the works both 
at Portsdown and at Plymouth. Day by 
| day improvements in attack and defence 
| were taking place. It would therefore be 
much wiser, instead of beginning all the 
works at once, to commence a limited 
number, and to complete them upon the 
best system now known; and when com- 
pleted, then to commence the remainder 
of those which formed their programme, 
provided they obstinately persevered in 
their error of forming works which, he 
maintained, they would not have troops to 
defend, except by an increase of the Army 
and Militia. When the works now in 
course of construction were completed, 
very probably some improved means of 
defence might be available, which would 
be more economical than the present, and 
it was not improbable that iron parapets 
throughout would be adopted. 

Sin DE LACY EVANS was understood 
to say, that he thought the Government 
had shown judgment in reducing the num- 
ber of these forts below the number re- 
commended by the Commissioners. He 
himself thought there ought at most to 
be only two fortified forts on Portsdown 
Hill. He thought the questions raised by 
his right hon. Friend behind him, as to 
whether fortifications were useful as a 
means of defence, or there was any dan- 
ger of invasion, were rather beside the 
point which the Committee had on that 
occasion to consider. Upon these ques- - 
tions the House had recorded its opinion 
by a large majority; but, while he thought 
it desirable that the country should be pro- 
perly fortified, it might be matter for 
doubt whether the Commissioners, in the 
recommendations which they had made 
on the subject, had not gone somewhat 
beyond the mark, As to the mode of 
fortifying the kingdom, every one would 
remember the old fable in which the 
carpenter recommended wood, the mason 
stone, and the currier leather; and he 
could not help thinking that some of the 
discrepancies in the evidence of the wit. 
nesses might be accounted for on the 
principle which that fable illustrated, that 
a prejudice, if not interest, warped the 
judgment to some extent. The question 
of the cost was, no doubt, a secondary 
question, but still it was one which ought 
to be considered. The chief point, how- 
ever, for consideration was the number of 
troops which would be required to garrison 
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the Portsdown Forts—and that they must 
be occupied by a large force was obvious 
—but this was not the time for going into 
that matter. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell), in addressing the Committee this 
evening, divided his remarks into two parts, 
the one consisting of a general argument 
against land fortifications or rather against 
all fortifications, and being in fact merely 
a fragment of his speech on the second 
reading of the Bill before us; the other 
dealing more with details. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I may add, in the first in- 
stance, tried to create a prejudice against 
the scheme which we proposed, by alluding 
to the case of Captain Coles, to whom | 
understood him to say the Admiralty re- 
fused leave to give evidence on the subject 
of fortifications. 

Mr. MONSELL: I do not wish to re- 
peat again what I so distinctly stated be- 
fore ; but I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that I did not at the outset mention 
Captain Coles’s name at all. The name 
of the gallant officer was subsequently 
elicited from. me by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Admiralty. The state- 
ment which I in the first instance made 
was that an officer on full pay was, by 
some regulation of the Admiralty, pre- 
vented from taking the part he wished with 
regard to this matter, and that the Ad- 
miralty refused to allow him to go on half 


ay. 
Z Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Just so. 
“This matter’? means the question of 
fortifications, and I may inform the Com- 
mittee there never was any communication 
between the Admiralty and Captain Coles 
with respect to any evidence, writing, or 
publication, through the medium of a 
pamphlet or in the newspapers, of his opi- 
nions on the question. All the communi- 
cations between them referred to the 
cupola which Captain Coles was to manu- 
facture for that Department. I therefore 
now repeat that the right hon. Gentleman 
tried to create a prejudice in the minds of 
the Committee on this subject of fortifica- 
tions by allusion to a case which has no 
bearing upon it, while I may also state that 
Captain Coles was called as a witness by 
the Commissioners who were appointed to 
institute an inquiry with respect to the 
Spithead Forts ; nay, more, that he did 
appear before them, that he did give evi- 
dence on that subject, and that he is still 
on full pay; so that it is quite clear the 
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Admiralty have not exercised any influence 
to prevent him from recording his opinions 
in this matter of fortifications. The case 
of Captain Coles, therefore, has no bearing 
upon the point at present under discussion, 
But my right hon. Friend went on to say 
that he had the high authority on his 
side of Colonel Boxer, who, he tells us, hag 
detected the Commissioners in making 
some scientific error which greatly detracts 
from the authority of their Report. Now, 
I am quite aware that Colonel Boxer hag 
printed a memorandum or a pamphlet, 
which I believe he regarded as confidential, 
but which has got into circulation, and in 
which he criticises some of the scientific 
views of the Commissioners ; but I think 
it at the same time but right to state to 
the Committee that the Commissioners 
do not all admit the justice of his criti. 
cism, and maintain that the views which 
he impugns are correct. If this House 
should be of opinion that it is competent 
to decide upon a question involving mecha- 
nical considerations based on some of the 
higher branches of analytical mathematics, 
they can, of course, at once procecd to 
adjudicate in the case ; but the matter, I 
confess, appears to me to be one on which 
the House of Commons is scarcely the pro- 
per tribunal to arrive at a just conclusion, 
Another general argument to which my 
right hon. Friend had recourse related al- 
together to the question whether, if Ports- 
mouth were attacked from the sea, land 
forts would be of any use. Now, I at once 
admit, that if you construct forts with the 
view of defending Portsmouth from an at- 
tack made by land, they will probably be 
of very little use if the attack should be 
made by sea. That is my reply to the 
very difficult question which my right hon. 
Friend has propounded on this head. The 
object of the forts which we propose is to 
defend Portsmouth from a land attack; 
and if it could be proved demonstrably 
that no such attack could be made, then, 
of course, I should at once say that these 
fortifications at Portsdown Hill, with others 
in their vicinity, would be almost, if not 
altogether, superfluous. The question, 
then, is, is Portsmouth not li.ble to be at- 
tacked by land? That it is, is the opinion 
of eminent scientific and professional men 
by whom this scheme was propounded. 
The opinion of Sir John Burgoyne has, 
indeed, been quoted as hostile to the con- 
struction of these forts at Portsdown Hill; 
but I would, in dealing with the point, just 
beg to call the attention of the Committee 
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to a passage from the Appendix to the 
Report of the Commission, page 7, at- 
tached to which are the names, among 
others, of the Duke of Cambridge, Sir 
John Burgoyne, and Colonel Dixon. [Mr. 
Bernat OsBorNE : What is the date ?] The 
9nd of February, 1859. The passage to 
which I allude is as follows :— 


“ Of the two positions of which they consist, 
that in front of Gosport still precludes the enemy 
from occupying ground on that front, whence he 
could see the dockyard ; not so on the Hilsea side, 
jn advance of which is the range of Portsdown 
Hill, from the whole of which the dockyard could 
be bombarded at a perfectly effective range from 
the new guns. 

“6, Here, then, it would be desirable to occupy 
an advanced position to cover it from that evil ; 
and, at the same time, some of the accessory works 
of Hilsea might be dispensed with. The ground 
presents a certain amount of favourable features, 
being commanding and peculiarly uninterrupted 
by irregularities or obstructions ; it is, however, 
very extensive, comprising, with the height and 
two connecting flanks, from Chichester Harbour 
to Fareham Creek, not less than eight miles. 

“7, We are of opinion that this line would be 
occupied to most advantage by a series of de- 
tached works, enclosed at the gorge, at about 
1,500 yards from centre to centre; the spaces 
between them might subsequently have connect- 
ing lines, or other works of a slighter character, 
added by the troops. Nine or ten such works, 
then, would be necessary, to which, probably two 
or three, between that and the Gosport Lines, 
must be added to cover ground there, on which 
bombarding batteries might otherwise be erected.” 


The hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
(Sir F. Smith) has recommended delay 
simply on the ground of waiting for some 
possible change in the art of fortification. 
I did not understand the hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen to recommend delay the other 
night when he pressed the Chatham for- 
tifications on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. Qn the contrary, he asked the 
Government why it was that no sum was 
inserted for the Chatham fortifications in 
the present year, and he said we were 
guilty of an omission and dereliction of 
duty in not demanding a vote for that 
purpose. With respect to the Portsdown 
Hill forts, I must again refer to the argu- 
ment I have formerly used—namely, the 
argument from authority. The plan of 
these forts has been carefully considered 
bya variety of professional persons, and, 
a8 approved by them, it has been acted 
upon by the Government. Engagements 
have been entered into, land has been 
purchased, and works have to a consider- 
able extent been executed. I may likewise 
mention that, in consequence of there being 
‘fair held on the Hill at Portsdown which 
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would interfere with the use of the forts, I 
myself this Session brought in a Bill for 
the discontinuance of the fair, for which 
compensation had been agreed to be paid. 
That Bill has been passed through both 
branches of the Legislature, and has re- 
ceived the Royal assent. I must say, 
therefore, that unless this Committee is 
entirely to reverse its view with respect 
to these plans ; unless— 

“ Quod petiit, spernit ; repetit quod nuper omisit ; 
A®stuat, et vite disconvenit ordine toto ; 
Diruit, sedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ;” 

unless it is prepared entirely to box the 
compass upon the important subject of 
these forts, it is bound to reject the Motion 
of my right hon. Friend. I hardly know 
what my right hon. Friend aims to accom- 
plish. If he were to move to disallow the 
entire sum to be assigned for the continua- 
tion of the Portsdown Hill forts, then I 
could understand the connection between his 
Motion and his speech ; but what he moves 
is to disallow £70,000 out of £110,000, 
leaving £40,000, I suppose, for compen- 
sation to contractors and for the demoli- 
tion of the half-finished works. For that, 
I can tell my right hon. Friend he has not 
left enough, because I apprehend the com- 
pensation we should be called upon to pay 
would exceed £40,000. Land has been 
purchased to the amount of £250,000, con- 
tracts have been entered into to the extent 
of £250,000, and nearly £65,000 has been 
paid on account of the works. Under these 
circumstances I trust the Committee will 
not agree to the proposed reduction. 

Mr. MONSELL said, it seemed to be 
the fate of all who opposed these fortifica- 
tions to have their statements misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. It had never 
entered his head to say, as the right hon. 
Baronet had represented, that the works 
on Portsdown Hill would be of no use in 
resisting a sea attack. What he had said 
was, that in case of invasion it would be 
possible for an enemy’s fleet to approach 
within less than 8,000 yards of the dock- 
yards of Portsmouth ; and as it would be 
easier for an enemy to send a fleet to the 
mouth of Portsmouth harbour than to land 
150,000 troops on the coast, he presumed 
that an enemy would take the easiest course 
and would destroy the dockyard, not by 
means of an invading force, but by means 
of ships which he would send into Ports- 
mouth harbour. 

Question put, “That the aggregate 
amount of £110,000 stand part of the 
Schedule.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 132; 
Noes 50: Majority 82. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
did not intend to put the Committee to 
the trouble of a division, but he wished to 
take a fresh opportunity of entering his 
protest against the measure. In the whole 
course of the discussion which had taken 
place upon the subject, he had heard no 
valid arguments in proof of the necessity of 
these forts. He did not presume to pro- 
phesy, but he should say that the day 
would come when the country would be 
alive to the ridiculous folly of the struc- 
tures upon which their money had been 
expended. Such had been the case with 
regard to the old forts at Gosport. There 
was a celebrated epigram of Gibbon's, 
which, alluding to the fact that they were 
built by convicts, said— 

To raise this fortress of enormous price 

The head of Folly used the hand of Vice.” 
The present forts were not to be built 
by convicts ; but although vice was not to 
be employed on this, there could be no 
doubt of the folly of spending at sucha 
time millions on these works, when it was 
acknowledged that the fleet of the country 
was not in a satisfactory state. Some 
things had come out in the course of the 
discussions which he had been astonished 
to hear. They had been told by the Secre- 
tary for War that a Bill which had been on 
the paper from the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, and which had attracted very little 
attention—the Portsdown Fair Bill—was 
really an important matter. They were, 
in regard to that Bill, ‘‘a day behind the 
fair ;’’ for the right hon. Gentleman had 
only recently explained its provisions, 
under which, as it appeared, £40,000 was 
to be expended in commuting the right of 
holding the fair, with a view of putting 
fortifications in its place. He had also 
heard, with some surprise, the attack made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War upon the hon. and gallant Member 
for Chatham—who was, unfortunately, not 
in his place—for being prejudiced in favour 
of the fortifications at Chatham, which were 
not to be proceeded with. All that the 
hon. and gallant Officer said was, that if 
the Government proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple of defending the arsenals, it was of 
prime importance to defend Chatham and 
Woolwich. He would not now enter into 
the subject of Captain Coles’s invention, 
because it was impossible to make the 
Secretary for War see the arguments which 
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were adduced on all sides against the for. 
tifications. What was clearly made out 
was, that to give an enemy the Opportunity 
of landing an army to besiege Portsdown 
this country must first have lost the com. 
mand of the sea ; and if shehad lost the com. 
mand of the sea, what use would fortifieg. 
tions be on Portsdown Hill? There were 
various other items in the schedule on which 
a division ought to be taken; but the 
state of feeling in the House was evident] 

against it ; he was satisfied to test that 
feeling. He should very much like to go 
to a general election with the cry of forti. 
fications raised by the Government, Ho 
was very much mistaken if they did not 
hear more on this subject before long. As 
to the case of Dover, he must say, in the 
words of the great public instructor, The 
Times, there never was a more wanton 
and profligate waste of money. Before 
resuming his seat, he begged to protest 
against the lavish waste of public money— 
293 millions sterling having been spent on 
naval and military matters during the last 
twelve years, sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. He did not join in the present 
wasteful scheme, and he should ever look 
back with pride and satisfaction upon being 
one of the minority who had resisted it, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he did 
not rise to prolong the discussion, but to 
explain. He had not endeavoured to pre- 
judice the question by stating that the hon. 
and gallant Officer (Sir F. Smith) had 
urged the erection of forts at Chatham, 
and recommended delay with regard to 
those at Portsmouth. He repeated what 
he said—the gallant Officer complained of 
the want of energy on the part of the Go- 
vernment in the case of Chatham, and put 
to him a question whether it was intended 
to rectify the error which had been com- 
mitted by not providing for works at Chat- 
ham in the present year; to which he 
replied that the works had not been aban- 
doned, but it was not thought desirable to 
proceed with them this year, and he gave 
his reasons for that course. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
eaid, he certainly thought that the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Lewis) 
had been calculated to throw the imputa- 
tion of interested motives upon the hon. 
and gallant Member for Chatham, by im- 
puting to him an advocacy of the Chat- 
ham works while opposing others, where- 
as his gallant Friend the Member for 
Chatham had only advocated the greater 
necessity of the Chatham works than the 
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Plymouth ones, and had opposed the 
large outlay generally till the navy was 
ut on an efficient footing. He (Lord 
Adolphus Vane Tempest) agreed with 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, that the 
bon. and gallant Officer had not brought 
forward the case of Chatham in the man- 
ner in which he had been represented 
to have done. The hon. Member for 
Liskeard had taken the right course in 
no longer attempting to fight the question 
against the large majority which the Go- 
yernment had at its command. He knew 
not whether there was not some magnetism 
ing on between the front benches on 
both sides of the House, but the feeling 
in favour of any heavy expenditure seem- 
ed to be contagious. There appeared ‘to 
be a sort of official crib-biting in this 
matter. Certainly, the unanimity dis- 
played on euch occasions was wonderful. 
He believed the time would come when 
the country would regret this outlay. He 
might take that opportunity of stating, that 
he thought the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had not dealt quite 
candidly the other night with the evidence 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Ply- 
mouth (Sir M. Seymour), when he quoted 
him in favour of the Plymouth forts. He 
would have shown a little more honesty 
if he had also quoted the latter part of 
the gallant Admiral’s remarks, in which 
he had expressed his disbelief in the pro- 
duction of this new gun, that we were 
told was to accomplish such marvellous 
things. Why, it was for this unborn big 
gun that we were told we must make 
these costly land fortifications, as it could 
not, it was said, be worked on a floating 
battery ; and now one of the advocates of 
the fortifications disbelieved in the future 
big gun. For his (Lord Adolphus Vane 
Tempest’s) part, he considered, while their 
navy was inferior to that of Franee, it was 
most unwise to vote away the public mo- 
ney in these brick and mortar schemes. 
Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he doubted whether, if the £12,000,000 
voted upon fortifications had been asked 
for in Committee of Supply out of the taxa- 
tion of the current year, the Government 
Would have found itself in so large a ma- 
jority, or in a majority at all. He felt that 
they were on an inclined plane with regard 
to expenditure—that every step they took 
made it more difficult to pull up—and that 
they stood in danger of becoming commit- 
ted to the whole scheme of the Commis- 
tioners, The plan originally proposed by 
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the Government had already been increased 
by the sum of five or six hundred thousand 
pounds ; but he hoped that the Government 
would take a hint from the discussions that 
had taken place, and, as far as possible, 
make each year’s outlay independent of 
any future sums of money which the House 
might be called upon to vote. 


Schedule agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
ae” on Friday, and to be printed [Bill 
07]. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[BILL NO. 162.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to obtain some information re- 
specting a provision in the measure bear- 
ing on the power of the Crown, The 
Crown’s right of vetoing Bills that had 
passed through both Houses of Parliament 
had been practically obsolete for 200 years; 
but from this measure it would appear 
that the power which had deserted the 
domes and pinnacles of the constitution 
still lurked about its cellars and sewers, 
An official employé of the Crown, who was 
not responsible to that House, and scarcely 
known to the country, now came forward 
to revive that obsolete veto. He was sur- 
prised to find the opinion of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown referring to such a 
power, and it was on that account that he 
ventured to raise this question. Ie had 
ventured to object to the clause in Com- 
mittee, but he was told that, as his voice 
alone was raised, he could not divide, as 
there would be no second teller. The fact 
was that he had another teller, and he 
hoped that the cireumstanee would not be 
used as a precedent. He had himself 
acted some years ago as a teller for a 
gentleman, who succeeded in carrying his 
Motion, although no one raised his voice 
with him. 

Tuk CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to order. He sub- 
mitted that the hon. Member was out of 
order in alluding now to a question of order 
that had arisen upon a past occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not under- 
stand that the hon. Member was raising a 
question of order, which would certainly 
be irregular; but it appeared to be the 
opinion of the House that the observa- 
tions of the hon, Member were discursive 
in their nature, beyond the limita of 
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order, and he had himself difficulty in 
not arriving at the same conclusion. The 
fact of the hon. Gentleman having some 
years ago acted as a teller, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it took place, 
could not properly have reference to the 
third reading of the Bill before the House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
bowed to the decision of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and would content himself 
with protesting against the power given 
by the Bill to the Crown in its private 
capacity. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did not wish 
to renew the discussion upon the scheme, 
which, he believed, the public would soon 
find to be devised in the most expensive, 
but not the most advantageous, manner ; 
but he wished to vindicate his own ac- 
curacy. Upon a certain clause he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works whether, having em- 
ployed a private solicitor to prepare the 
Bill, and other solicitors at Hertford as 
Parliamentary agents, their charges would 
be the limit of charge on that account. The 
right hon. Gentleman took occasion to 
remark that he (Mr. Ayrton) had made a 
malicious suggestion, that was unfounded in 
fact. As his motives had been impugned, 
he thought he was justified in showing that 
he had no such motive as was suggested, 
that his statements were correct, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman representing 
Hertford ought not to have spoken as he 
did, considering the nature of the facts. 
He could only say that he had made his 
statement on the authority of the Law 
List ; and he had since received a copy of 
the Hertford Guardian, which stated that 
the firm alluded to were solicitors at Hert- 
ford, with their names upon their office 
door, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
must have been cognizant of these facts. 
He would not read the paragraph, which 
might be disagreeable ; but, no doubt, the 
right hon. Gentleman had seen it, and per- 
haps would admit that he was in error, and 
that he was conscious of facts which he 
must have forgotten on the former occasion. 
If ever the right hon. Gentleman should 
again take up any metropolitan question, 
it was to be hoped that he would be more 
accurate then he had been in respect of 
this Bill. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what was the state of the fund 
proposed to be dealt with, and the right 
hon. Gentleman simply referred him to the 
clause in the Bill by which the Treasury 
were empowered to hand over any surplus 

Mr. Speaker 
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from the London Bridge Approaches Fund 
for the purpose. When the right hon, Gep. 
tleman was again asked about it, he could 
not say. In fact, they were passing the Bill 
almost wholly in the dark upon the most 
essential point—where the fund for cop. 
structing the embankment was to come 
from. The Bill would deal with property, 
and plans ought to have been deposited, 
but he did not believe that all the plang 
had even then been deposited. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought he 
had more reason to complain of the hon, 
Gentleman and others than they had to 
complain of him. Instead of meeting the 
only points really at issue in the Bill, they 
had from the beginning attempted to divert 
the discussion to mere personal matters, 
which were immaterial, and had no re. 
lation to the subject before the House, 
Then the hon. Gentleman raised a question 
whether the Parliamentary agents were or 
were not resident at Ilertford, which could 
have nothing todo with a Thames Embank- 
ment Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON: The question is whe 
ther they were solicitors. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought it was 
immaterial whether they were solicitors as 
well as Parliamentary agents. He did not 
know the minute details of the firm, but he 
knew one of the gentlemen as a Pazrlia- 
mentary agent, and not asa solicitor. He 
did not know that they acted as solicitors at 
Hertford, though he had since been informed 
that the gentleman had a son who wasa 
solicitor, and not a Parliamentary agent. 
But, at all events, the question whethera man 
was a Parliamentary agent or a solicitor had 
nothing to do with the Bill, and he thought 
it quite inappropriate to enter into a dis- 
cussion of that point. As to the money 
question raised by the hon. Member, he 
had declined to discuss that also, because 
he thought it beside the subject before the 
House. The Bill was designed to effects 
great improvement, and it was most de- 
sirable that it should not be delayed. As 
to the question of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Darby Griffith), he would simply reply 
—No property was taken from any indivi- 
dual in this country without giving him an 
opportunity of expressing his assent or dis- 
sent ; and as Parliament proposed to take 
a certain portion of the property of the 
Crown, the Crown was only placed by the 
Bill, with respect to the hereditary pro 
perty, in the same position as private im 
dividuals. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there were certain 
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finances of Jamaica by means of loan, and 
sums of money in dispute. He had asked 
what monies were to be appropriated by 
the Treasury under a certain clause of 
the Bill, and the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to answer. 

Mr. LOCKE said, his recollection of 
the question which his hon. Friend had 
asked was, what was the amount of 
the residue of the London Bridge Ap- 
proaches Fund, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he did not know. 

Mr. COWPER said, the clause referred 
to stated that the Treasury should be em- 

wered to hand over such surplus as they 
might find after paying all the charges ; 
he was asked what that sum would be, and 
he could not answer the question, because 
the amount could not be ascertained until 
the Bill had become law, and the Treasury 
had looked into all the charges on the fund. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


JAMAICA LOAN (SETTLEMENT) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 190.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Me. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Bill proposed to settle, by way 
of compromise, a very old and bad debt, 
which was one of the very few remnants 


till existing of the difficulties and charges 
brought upon the Imperial Government 
by the transition, first from slavery to 
freedom, and then from protection to free 


trade. In the years 1831-2 a loan was 
made to Jamaica, commonly known in the 
West Indies as the Insurrection Loan. It 
vas given to assist the colonists in bearing 
tbe enormous losses brought upon them by 
the insurrection of the slaves, immediately 
before their emancipation took place. Du- 
ting the first few years after emancipation a 
certain portion of the debt was paid; but 
when, in 1846, another blow to the pros- 
perity of Jamaica was struck by the Act 
which equalized the sugar duties, the effect 
was to reduce the colony for many years 
afterwards to a state of practical insol- 
vency; and from the year 1847 it was 
found impossible to enforce the payment 
of the debt. In 1854 the financial state 
of Jamaica had grown so hopeless that the 
Imperial Government was compelled to 
take the matter seriously in hand, and, in 
return for certain reforms and certain 
financial powers surrendered by the Colo- 
nial Assembly, the Home Government in 
1855 guaranteed £500,000 of the debt. 
Soon afterwards the Legislative Assembly 
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of the colony addressed a memorial to the 
Inperial Government, praying for an entire 
remission of the debt on account of the 
insurrection loan, and Sir Henry Barkly, 
aman of the highest possible authority, 
then governor, strongly supported the 
prayer, pointing out the exceptional nature 
of the loan, the great difficulty of enforcing 
payment in the circumstances of the colony, 
and the danger that would attend any such 
attempt. With regard to that representa- 
tion, the Colonial Office, at the head of 
which Lord Taunton then was, felt there was 
one difficulty among others, and it was this, 
—the Assembly refused to vote any salary 
for their Governor, and that salary had 
been thrown on the Votes of Parliament. 
Therefore it was thought that it would be 
going too far to remit this debt, without 
providing that the Votes of Parliament 
should be releived from the Governor’s sa- 
lary ; and the indulgent plan embodied in 
the present Bill was suggested—namely, 
that the arrears of debt should be remitted, 
and the future amount of interest on the 
outstanding amount of the principal of the 
debt should be converted into a perpetual 
annuity of £6,400, to be at the disposal of 
the Governor of Jamaica, under the orders 
of the Government at home, for the ser- 
vice of the colony, and to be applied in 
the first instance to the payment of the 
Governor’s salary. That suggestion was 
sent out for consideration to the Governor 
of Jamaica, who exceeded his instructions, 
and at once applied to the Assembly for an 
Act embodying the suggestion so made, 
which Act was sent home, and remained 
for some time under the consideration of 
the Government. The plan was felt to be 
one of a serious character, but the circum- 
stances of the case were sufficient to con- 
vince the Government that it was a plan 
that might properly be carried out. It was 
thought necessary, however, to insist that 
the Jamaica Act should not be confirmed, 
and that the settlement of this old debt 
should be made in the first instance by 
Imperial and not by Colonial legislation, 
so that Parliament should have full oppor- 
tunity of judging on the case. He trusted 
that the House would not refuse to give its 
sanction to the Bill. The particular loan 
had always been considered one of an ex- 
ceptional character, and not likely to be 
drawn into a precedent. All the other West 
Indian loans, with scarcely an exception, 
were in the course of payment. Since 
the loan was granted there had been two 
eases in which Parliament had aided the 
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in those cases the payments due were 
punctually made. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the propo- 
sition was the most extraordinary one ever 
submitted to Parliament. They were 
asked to remit a loan, amounting with 
interest to the sum of £249,500, which 
had been lent out of the publie taxes of 
this country to the colony of Jamaica, 
upon condition of the colony paying a 
small amount of interest, all of which was 
to be spent upon colonial purposes. Some 
seven or eight years ago the colonial Legis- 
lature refused to pay £6,000 a year to 
the Governor, on the ground that they 
could get a Governor perfectly efficient for 
the duties of the office for £2,000 or 
£2,500 a year. The Colonial Office did 
not, however, like to withdraw all at once 
the Vote on the Estimates for the £3,500 
which went towards the salary, and they 
proposed to continue it for three years 
longer ; but at the end of that time the 
vote was renewed in spite of all remon- 
strances. He saw no reason whatever 
for making a gift of that large debt to the 
eolony, which was quite as able to pay it 
as the people of this co: itry, and he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months,”’ 


Tne CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
stated with great clearness the general 
character of the Bill. His hon. Friend 
did not conceal that the House was being 
called on to do an act of great liberality, 
such, indeed, as quite astonished the hon. 
Member for Lambeth. It might be pos- 
sible for the House to extort the payment 
of the money by very strong measures 
from the island of Jamaica ; but he thought 
that the process requisite to be resorted 
to for such purpose must be such as the 
House of Commons would not authorize 
The House 


the Government to adopti. 
could not look on the case of Jamaica 
without seeing how the colony had been 


affected by Imperial legislation. It had 
been affected by three great Acts—the 
abolition of slavery in 1834.; the abolition 
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of apprenticeship, which was a heavier 
blow to Jamaica, and was brought about 
almost entirely by agitation in England; 
and the equalization of the whole duties 
on foreign and colonial sugar. The effeet 
of these was to place Jamaica in a ye 
peculiar condition, establishing a claim for 
indulgence on the part of the Home Go. 
vernment. Yet he frankly owned that on 
the part of the Treasury he should haye 
felt it his duty to stand out for arrange. 
ments more favourable to this country, if 
the officer in possession of the Government 
of Jamaica, from misapprehension of the 
instructions sent out, or from what cause 
he knew not, had not, when desired to re. 
port on the subject of the plan, made 
proposal to the colonial Legislature instead, 
and authorized that Legislature to pass 
an Act founded on the supposition that the 
loan was about to be remitted. What 
actually happened was, that the represen. 
tatives of the Crown in Jamaica had autho- 
rized the representatives of the people in 
the colony to pass an Act which involved 
the remission of the loan, as was proposed 
by the Bill under discussion. Under those 
cireumstances, he thought, while he toa 
considerable extent sympathized with the 
views of his hon. Friend behind him, the 
best course the House of Commons could 
adopt was to assent with grace and good 
humour to an act which had been already 
accomplished ; and to aecept, without wry 
faces, the sort of qualified advantage to be 
found in the total and final disappearance 
from the annual estimates of the charge 
for the salary of the Governor of Jamaica. 
Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
considered the whole proceeding a most 
extraordinary one. No doubt the Governor 
was in a great hurry to get rid of the debt, 
and it was quite clear, so far as this coun- 
try was concerned, that no less a sum than 
a quarter of a million was absolutely lost. 
It was true there was some kind of set-off 
proposed in the shape of an annuity of 
£6,400, but that was not to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United Kingdom, but 
to be spent for colonial purposes. He 
thought the Governor had acted very m- 
discreetly in jumping to a eonclusion, and 
obtaining an authority to dispose of British 
money. But what had the Treasury been 
doing all the time? Why had they allowed 
the matter to slumber for thirty months? 
There could be no doubt that the Governor 
had acted under the authority of the Co- 
lonial Office in disposing of the a 
before the assent of the House was obtained, 
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However distasteful the present proceeding 
might be, under all the circumstances of 
the ease he doubted the policy of voting 

ainst the Bill. The circumstances, he 
thought, which rendered it necessary must 
be accepted as melancholy facts, but there 
was one good lesson to be learnt from the 
whole transaction, and that was, that they 
should never lend money to a colony. 

Mr. CAVE said, that it was not his 
business to defend any Department of the 
Government, or to reconcile the differences 
between any two of them. No one could 
read the papers which had been laid upon 
the table without seeing that there had 
been a conflict of authority. Such would 
occur in the best-regulated families, but 
it was not usual to make it so public. 
With regard to the Bill itself, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Lambeth would not per- 
severe in his opposition. The case with 
which it dealt was one of a very exceptional 
character. The wording of the original 
Act showed that while loans were granted 
to other colonies to repair the damage 
caused by earthquakes and hurricanes, this 
was to meet the expense of a servile in- 
surrection. Colonists were often ready to 
charge their misfortunes upon the Imperial 
Government. He had never, however, 
heard them blamed for hurricanes; but 
the agitation in this country was certainly 
deemed in Jamaica the cause of this out- 
break of slaves. The interest of the loan 
in question had been paid by the colony 
up to 1847, while the principal had also 
tosome extent been diminished. Between 
the period at which the loan was granted, 
however, and the year he had just men- 
timed, a very important event had taken 
place so far as the West Indies were con- 
cerned ; he alluded to the equalization of 
the duties on slave and free grown sugar 
—an act which spread consternation and 
tlarm throughout our colonies in that 
quarter, and which rightly or wrongly the 
colonists stigmatized as a breach of faith. 
It was to be recollected, moreover, that a 
new generation had sprung up in Jamaica 
since 1832, when this loan was contracted, 
The old proprietors had been ruined almost 
oa man, and a new race now stood in 
their place. Of course, that was not an 
aswer to the obligation to pay this debt ; 
but it showed that the people had forgotten 
vhat the loan was contracted for, and it 
illo showed that they never themselves 
taped the slightest benefit from it. As 
the object of the loan was to assist the 
Government in putting down a servile in- 





surrection, it could not be expected that 
the emancipated slaves would willingly be 
taxed for the purpose of paying the in- 
terest, and the House would not be sur- 
prised to hear that in 1847 the affair was 
brought to a dead-lock. He thought the 
Governor of Jamaica had been placed in a 
most difficult situation, and had done the best 
he could under very embarrassing circum- 
stances. Unless he had obtained the Act 
at the time, he probably would never have 
passed it through the House of Assembly. 
The present Bill did nothing more than 
carry out a contract which had been en- 
tered into between the Government of this 
country and the people of Jamaica; and 
since he was persuaded, that if it were 
thrown out, the embarrassment which had 
already taken place would be immensely 
increased, he hoped the hon. Member for 
Lambeth would not persist in his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should sup- 
port that Amendment. It was hard to 
give up this claim upon Jamaica, That 
colony was in a prosperous condition ; and 
if it were animated by a spark of gratitude, 
it would pay the money justly due to the 
mother country. The relations between 
England and her colonies deserved, and 
should receive, immediate consideration. 
We received from none of them any sup- 
port, but paid a great portion of the 
expenses of their government; and, in 
return, they put a heavy tax—in some 
cases amounting to 25 per cent—on the 
import of our manufactures. There was 
no gratitude whatever on the part of any 
one of them towards this country. On the 
contrary, many of them would rebel on 
the first opportunity. He believed, that if 
they had not conquered India, they would 
have had more facilities for trading with 
that country than we had now. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he must protest 
against the doctrine that had been laid 
down that a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of this country to the Government 
in the colonies constituted a binding con- 
tract on the people of this country. It 
seemed to him, however, it would be more 
generous to wipe out the debt at once: 
as they could not get it, they had better 
give it up with a good grace. These 
enormous presents from the mother coun- 
try to the colonies only gave rise to fur- 
ther demands, and he thought it would 
be better that the colonies should govern 
themselves. 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
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nothing could be more unjust than the 
sweeping condemnation which had been 
passed upon our colonies. Did not Canada 
on the Trent question promptly display her 
loyalty to the mother country? India, 
too, had recently sent several thousands 
of pounds towards the relief fund for the 
distress in Lancashire. That loan of 
£200,000 was made by the Government 
to Jamaica before tle emancipation of the 
slaves in our colonies, and in consequence 
of an insurrection in Jamaica. It was 
made at the request of the Governor of 
that colony. It was not true that Jamaica 
was wonderfully prosperous. Before negro 
emancipation, it exported 90,000 tons of 
sugar to this country, whereas now it sent 
not a third of that amount. He was 
astonished that this Bill had not been in- 
troduced long ago. 

Mr. AtpeErMAN SIDNEY said, he also 
supported the Bill. The debt had been 
legally contracted and was justly due to 
this country, but it was irrecoverable ; at 
least, it would be most distasteful to the 
House and the country to enforce it, and 
therefore he would forego it. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he had not heard 
any attack made upon the loyalty of the 
colonies. 


Charity Commissioners 


Question, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC OFFICES EXTENSION BILL. 
[BILL No. 189.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Compensation provided by 24 
& 25 Vict., c. 88 to apply). 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked 
for some explanation of its provisions. 

Mr. COWPER said, the object of the 
measure was to alter the architectural 
outline of the new buildings. It was pro- 
posed to surrender some portion of the 
site of the public offices in the Park, 
and to take in lieu of it other small por- 
tions of the Park to form part of the site. 
The result of the exchange was, that a 
thousand feet would be given up to the 
Park. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that an opinion 
had been expressed by the House in fa- 
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vour of the Palladian style of archites. 
ture for these buildings instead of Gothic, 
Was he to understand that any change 
was now proposed on that point ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that no change 
in the order of the architecture was ¢op. 
templated, In 1859, an Act was passed 
giving a special site marked in the plan 
appended to that Act. Since that year 
the Palladian design, to which his hop, 
Friend alluded, was adopted, and it had 
been found that that design did not in its 
ground plan exactly follow the outline 
prepared by the Act of 1859. There. 


fore a small alteration in the site became 
necessary to enable the design which the 
House agreed to last year to be carried 


out. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
whether there was to be any change in 
the form of the building, or whether the 
building as originally planned and sane. 
tioned by the House could not be placed 
on the site which the Government pos 
sessed ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the elevation 
which the House adopted, and for which 
a Vote was taken last year, might possibly 
be placed on the area obtained in 1859; 
but the building would suffer if they were 
obliged to follow that precise area, and 
there would be an undoubted advantage in 
taking the outline proposed by the Bill, 
There would be no change in the elevation, 
but the tower would be placed a little more 
forward. 


Clause agreed to ; as were also the re- 
maining Clauses. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS JURISDIC- 
TION BILL—[Bu1 No. 201.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as he read 
the measure it took very extensive powers, 
and vested in the Charity Commissioners 
almost the whole authority of the Court 
of Chancery. 

Sir GEORGE GREY explained that 
the Bill did not give any additional powers 
to the Charity Commissioners beyond those 
they already possessed. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for To 
morrow 
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LUNACY REGULATION BILL. 
[BILL NO. 76.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Nature and Limit of Inquiry 
under Commissions of Lunacy). 

Me. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
rose to move the Amendments of which 
he had given notice. While he was ready 
to admit that the Bill introduced great 
improvements into the law—as, for ex- 
ample, the provision which enacted that 
inquiries as to the sanity of individuals 
should henceforward be conducted before 
a Judge of the Superior Courts, instead of 
before a Commissioner—he was surprised 
to find inserted in it two provisions which 
would act as absolute barriers to the dis- 
covery of truth. He alluded to the pro- 
visions that certain evidence to be given on 
the inquiry as to the sanity of any person 
should not be carried back for a period of 
more than two years from the date of the 
inquiry, unless the Judge should otherwise 
direct, and that the opinions of medical 
men should be inadmissible as evidence. 
The former of these provisions would ope- 
rate most injuriously in cases in which the 
alleged Junatic had lucid intervals, or was 
alleged to be subject to delusions. With 
respect to the exclusion of medical opinion, 
if medical evidence was shut out, juries 
would be left entirely in the dark ; and, to 
be consistent, medical and scientific evi- 
dence must be excluded upon all inquiries 
whatever. At present no person could be 
confined in a lunatic asylum without the 
certificates of two medical men, and in 
triminal cases medical evidence frequently 
formed the chief materials for the decision 
of juries. Although the inquiry into a 
man’s sanity was by the Bill to be limited to 
two years, yet in all other inquiries relat- 
ing to his transactions io such limit would 
exist. It was said that medical evidence 
was conflicting, and perplexed juries ; 
but, to be consistent in acting upon that 
objection, medical testimony must be re- 
jected in all legal proceedings whatever. 
Then it was said that medical witnesses 
were sometimes partisaus rather than 
witnesses. That, unfortunately, was too 
frequently the case; but he contended 
that the very contradictions of medical 
men threw a great deal of light on the 
whject under investigation, and they had 
MW right to shut out the truth because 
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medical men differed in opinion. The 
argument that the present system led to 
abuses was not tenable, because if it were 
allowed to prevail, they might as well ob- 
ject to the liberty of speech and of the 
press, both of which were at times un- 
doubtedly abused. The opinion of the 
medical profession was against the proposed 
exclusion, and so was also the opinion of 
the Bar. These provisions were, no doubt, 
introduced in consequence of the scandal 
of a recent case, but it was unsafe to legis- 
late upon an individual case. He thought 
these provisions marred a Bill, which other- 
wise would be a great improvement upon 
the present law. The discretionary power 
which was given to the Judge, to admit 
evidence as to circumstances beyond the 
limit of two years, would be very mis- 
chievous in effect. He would rather abso- 
lutely limit an inquiry to a definite period, 
than impose upon a Judge the exercise of 
such a discretion. ‘* Unless the Judge shall 
otherwise direct’’—what was to guide the 
judge? He must go into a preliminary 
inquiry, in order to ascertain whether the 
evidence was relevant and admissible, and 
thus open a door to continual controversy. 
The tendency of all modern legislation had 
been to remove artificial barriers to the 
admissibility of evidence, and it was a 
backward step to impose these restrictions. 
He had discussed the Amendments he 
proposed together, as many general obser- 
vations applied equally to both, but in point 
of form he must move ‘them separately. 
He should move the omission of all the 
words between ‘affairs ’’ and ‘‘ nor’”’ in 


line 21. 


Regulation Bill, 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out from the word “ affairs,’’ 
to the word ‘‘ nor,’”’ in line 21. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
that the provision was intended to prevent 
the great expense and scandal which were 
incurred by carrying inquiries of this sort 
back to the infancy of the alleged luna- 
tic, and through circumstances which had 
no material bearing upon the question, 
whether, at the moment of the investiga- 
tion, he was competent to manage his own 
affairs. He quite admitted that the clause 
had beew introduced in consequence of an 
individual case ; but he asked whether it 
was reasonable that evidence should be 
given of childish acts committed many 
years ago, as a proof of lunacy at the 
time when the inquiry was made. Asa 
general rule, it was surely enough to con- 
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sider whether within the last two years the 
alleged lunatic had behaved himself ration- 
ally. In cases where it was supposed that 
anterior events might illustrate the ques- 
tion, a discretionary power was vested in 
the Judge to admit evidence concerning 
them. He was glad to find that the hon. 
Member approved the principle that those 
inquiries should take place before a su- 
perior Judge. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he doubted whether 
the proposed restriction would be consistent 
with justice. If the alleged lunatic had 
been insane before, the circumstances lead- 
ing to his second attack might have been 
very similar to those which had preceded 
his first. It was obvious that the evidence 
establishing these facts would be much 
more impressive if evidence could be given 
to show that the same kind of symptoms 
had been followed by an outbreak. No 
doubt, it was of great importance that no 
unnecessary time should be consumed in 
these investigations. Ie was afraid, how- 
ever, that the provision would not promote 
that end, because it would give rise to pre- 
liminary discussions as to what was admis- 
sible evidence. How was a Judge to know, 
until he was acquainted with the evidence 
offered, whether it ought to be received ? 
Either witnesses would be collected from 
distant parts of the country, in uncertainty 
whether their testimony would be admitted, 
or the inquiry would be delayed until they 
were brought together after the court had 
agreed to hear what they had to say. The 
difficulties to which he had referred would 
show the error of legislation on a single 
ease. He would vote against the provi- 
sion. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he heartily ap- 
proved of the principle of the Bill. It was 
certainly a solecism to allow issues involv- 
ing such great questions to be tried before 
an inferior Judge. Nobody would ever 
have thought of allowing a will cause to be 
heard except before a superior Judge ; and 
why should the ability of a man to dispose 
of his property in his lifetime be tried be- 
fore a Judge of lower rank? He thought 
it desirable to put some limit to the inquiry, 
in order to prevent the enormous costs 
which were generally incurred in lunacy 
cases. As the costs, whatever the result, 
usually came out of the estate, there was 
& great temptation to bring a host of wit- 
nesses to speak to immaterial facts. In 
ordinary cases a Jimit of two years would 
not be prejudicial, and in exceptional cases 
the Judge might, at his discretion, permit 
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the inquiry to beextended. In his opinion 
it was a salutary provision, and he should 
with confidence support it. 

Mr. MALINS said, he could conceiye 
cases where it would be necessary to 
back beyond two years. No doubt they 
were practically asked to legislate upon a 
particular case, and he admitted that ip 
that case (Mr. Windham’s) the inquiry 
was needlessly extended into matters al. 
leged to have occurred ten or twenty years 
before ; but that was no reason why they 
should lay down a rule that nothing should 
be inquired into of a date beyond two years 
preceding the inquiry. He should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT said, that to legislate on the 
particular case of Mr. Windham would be 
to illustrate the maxim that hard cages 
made bad law. He had had some expe. 
rience in lunacy inquiries, and he only re. 
collected one instance in which evidence of 
acts prior to two years before the date of 
the inquiry was not of vital importance, 
He had the strongest objection to the limi- 
tation ; and as to the proviso, “ unless the 
Judge should otherwise order,”’ the disere. 
tion, even of an eminent Judge, often meant 
caprice. He could understand a general 
enactment that in all cases where sanity 
was in question, the evidence should be 
restricted to a period of two years ; butit 
would be an anomaly in the English law 
to say that the limit should apply in lunacy 
inquiries and not upon issues in civil and 
criminal cases, where the state of a man’s 
mind when he did a particular act came 
incidentally in question. It was new to 
provide that what would be evidence in 
one case would not be evidence in another; 
and it seemed strange to allow evidence 
to prove sanity without any limit in the 
same case in which no evidence beyond 
two years in proof of insanity could be 
given. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ssid, 
he hoped that the Committee would not 
adopt the Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. M. Smith) com 
plained that the Bill, as it stood, would ex 
elude evidence which might lead to the 
elucidation of truth; and though limits- 
tions of that kind might occasionally have 
that effect, the case before them was just 
one of those where obvious advantage was 
obtained by breaking through a gener 
rule. It had been found that these 
matters had a tendency to run to greater 
lengths and to become more comprehet- 
sive than the requirements and justice 
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of tle case demanded, and the proposal 
was intended to cure that evil. It was 
3 mistake to suppose that it was a result 
of the Windham inquiry, although that 
¢ase was an extraordinary instance of the 
length to which these cases might extend. 
There was no particular charm in the term 
éf two years, but it was a convenient term to 
fit; and if it. should appear in the course of 
the inquiry that evidence ought to be taken 
beyond that limit, it would always be in 
the power of the Judge to receive it. There 
was no analogy between trials of that kind 
and cases of criminal lunacy, or of wills 
disputed on the ground of lunacy, because 
the question to be decided in these trials 
was, whether the alleged lunatic was com- 
pos mentis or not at the time of the in- 


win BOVILL said, he thought that 
great mischief would arise from limiting 
the inquiry to two years, and in civil cases 

t additional expense would be occa- 
tioned from the adoption of the clause. 
Would the Home Secretary be satisfied to 
discharge any of the criminal lunatics now 
in Bedlam, because they had shown no 
signs of mental aberration during the last 
two years? That would be a most dan- 
gerous course ; and how were they to de- 
tertiine the existing state of a man’s mind 
drtept with reference to facts and circum- 
stances which might have occurred long 
antecedent to the inquiry—facts, which in 
tases of doubt and difficulty, frequently 
ringed over the greater part of a man’s 
lifetime, or, at all events, for many years 
before the inquiry was instituted? In 
tises of nicety, it became of extreme im- 
portance to trace the origin of delusions, 
ind 60 to determine whether they were de- 
idsions or not. Were they to exclude the 
fitt of a man having been in a lunatic 

um for some years prior to the date of 
thé inquiry 2 Whatever might be said on 
thé seore of expense, he was of opinion that 
the better plan would certainly be to strike 
out the clause, and leave the matter to the 
tiseretion of the Judge who was to con- 
diet ‘the inquiry. 

Mr. J. POWELL said, he thought it 
Would be found that in most cases there 
would be no reason whatever for extend- 
ig the inquiry beyond two years. If it 
thowld happen that a case of difficulty 
ites} and it were clear that there were 
ittetior facts which would throw light 
ipoti the state of mind of the subject of 

inquiry, then it would be competent to 
tte Court t¢ allow additional evidence to 
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be brought forward: But as he did not 
suppose that there would be any difficulty 
in the working of the clause, he would sup- 
port it. 9. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH observed, 
in reply, that he felt so strongly on the 
subject; that he would divide the Com- 
mittee upon it. ; 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, there 
appeared to be some confusion as to the 
different purposes in regard to which sanity 
was made a subject of inquiry. In crimi- 
nal cases the question was, whether at the 
time the act was committed the person 
was capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong. With reference to the execu- 
tion of an instrument the question was, 
whether he was capable of knowing what 
he was about at the time of executing it. 
And the third case was, whether a person 
was or was not capable of managing his 
own affairs. There appeared to him to 
be a great deal of good sense if a limita- 
tion as to time, whether two years was 
fixed upon or not, because a man might 
be put to an expense which would amount 
to a confiscation of his property if the 
inquiry were permitted to range over, per- 
haps, the whole period of his life. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he was of opi- 
nion, thatas the inquiry was to take place 
before a superior Judge, there was no 
occasion for the limitation proposed by the 
clause. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 86 ; 
Noes 50: Majority 36. 


Mr. BUTT said, he would then move 
an Amendment, to the effect that the 
Judge should be bound to receive all the 
evidence which in the course of the in- 
quiry should be found to be material ong 
relevant to the issue, although it extende 

over a longer period than two years. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must oppose the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
then proposed the omission from the 
clause of the following words : — “‘ nor 
shall the opinion of any medical practi- 
tioner be admissible as evidence of the 
insanity of such person.”’ He objected to 
the exclusion of the evidence of medical 
men, who were best able to form a judg- 
ment on the case as to the insanity of # 
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person, while it would be perfectly admis- 
sible as to the sanity of the individual. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
21, to leave out from the word ‘‘ direct,” 
to the end of the Clause. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the operation of the clause would not, 
practically speaking, be to exclude the 
evidence of medical men who had seen, 
examined, or conversed with an alleged 
lunatic, but rather to shut out medical tes- 
timony of a merely speculative and theo- 
retical character. The result of medical 
evidence, as produced under the existing 
law, was, owing to the conflict of opinion 
amongst the witnesses, calculated to per- 
plex the jury rather than otherwise. Such 
evidence was therefore useless, while it was 
very expensive; and the words to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman objected 
would put an end to a practical grievance. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, that he was 
perfectly perplexed by the explanation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
that the clause was never meant to ex- 
clude the evidence of a medical witness 
who had seen or examined the person as 
to whose state of mind inquiry was insti- 
tuted, so that it must therefore be under- 
stood as excluding only the evidence of 
medical men by whom he had never been 
seen or examined. But the fact was that 
the law as it stood excluded such testi- 
mony for all practical purposes, so that 
the Committee need not be under any 
apprehensions on that score. In the ab- 
sence, then, of any definite information 
on the subject, he must assume that 
the clause was meant to operate against 
the admissibility of any medical evidence 
whatever in cases of insanity. Now, 
what, he should like to know, would 
the effect of such an enactment be? It 
would, at all events, leave unremedied 
the anomaly, that while medical evidence 
would not be allowed before a jury, the 
certificate of a medical man would be 
held sufficient to procure the confinement 
of a person for alleged unsoundness of 
mind; so that, while professional opinion 
was allowed in the one instance to pre- 
vail, it was to have no weight whatever 
in the other. More than that, the testi- 
mony of a crossing-sweeper or a cab-driver 
was to be admissible under the operation 
of the clause, while that of the only per- 
son who would, perhaps, be able to give a 
sensible answer on the subject of inquiry, 

Mr. Montague Smith 


Lunacy 
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would be set aside. Such a proposal the 
medical profession looked upon as a gross 
insult to their body, as had been demon. 
strated by a petition to the House praying 
it not to pass the clause. Would it not 
be better to say, if any doubt as to the 
law were supposed to exist, that the opi. 
nion of a medical practitioner who had 
not seen or examined the subject of the 
inquiry should not be admissible as eyi. 
dence of his state of mind ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the question was as to the proper 
mode of carrying out an object which they 
all agreed in thinking desirable. The 
Lord Chancellor had expressly stated in 
the other House that the clause had not 
been framed to exclude medical testimony 
—that it did not shut out the evidence of 
what a medical man had himself seen and 
observed, but only his speculative opinion 
upon certain assumed facts. If the words 
of the clause were allowed to stand, other 
words might be appended which would 
prevent any misunderstanding. Some 
words like the following, for example, 
might be added :—‘‘ Unless such opinion 
be founded on the nature and character of 
any symptoms of mental disease which such 
medical practitioner has himself witnessed 
by attending and examining such person.” 
At present a medical man was told what 
had been stated by other witnesses and in 
affidavits, and he was allowed to give his 
opinion as to a variety of facts that had 
not fallen under his personal observation. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he would 
defy either of his hon. and learned Friends 
the Attorney and Solicitor General to show 
that medical men had ever been allowed 
to give evidence as to the conclusions 
they would draw from facts stated by 
other witnesses or in affidavits. That 
was the province of the jury alone. The 
Windham case had often been referred to 
as an example of a great abuse; butin 
that case evidence of the kind struck at by 
the clause had been offered, objected to, 
and excluded. The same thing occurred 
in a well-known case over which the late 
Lord Chancellor presided, and also in 4 
criminal trial in which the late Baron 
Alderson sat as judge. 

Mr. BUTT said, it had been decided 
by the House of Lords that a scientific 
witness might be asked what, assuming 
such and such evidence to be true, was his 
opinion as a scientific man or expert upon 
that evidence. He thought that on refer- 
ring to the third section the Attorney 
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evidence to be given at a preliminary in- | 


quiry, and not on the traverse. Surely it 
would be an anomaly to conduct the pre- 
jiminary inquiry and the traverse by 
diferent rules of evidence ; and, in order 
to avoid it, he would prefer that the in- 
quiry should be conducted in accordance 
with the rules of common law as to 
evidence. 

Mr. MALINS aaid, that if the object of 
the clause under consideration was to ex- 
clude all scientific evidence, that ought to 
be done under another form. Why was a 
medical man, who of all persons in the 
world had the best opportunity for obser- 
yation in such cases, to be excluded ? Such 
an exclusion was in contradiction to all 
the principles of administration of justice, 
and he hoped the Committee would strike 
out that part of the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he found that there was some ambiguity 
in the words to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Youghal (Mr. 
Butt) had drawn attention, and the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should be considered. He thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) was not 
warranted in saying that under no circum- 
stances was a medical man who had not 
examined nor seen the alleged lunatic 
allowed to give evidence in the case. The 
opinion of the judges in the well-known 
case cited by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General was against the form 
of question put to a medical man under 
such circumstances, and not against the 
examination of such a witness; which form 
they said might sometimes be convenient, 
though it could not be insisted on as a mat- 
ter of right. It had been said that the 
em of a medical man who had not seen 

@ alleged lunatic was not admissible. He 


held, on the contrary, that provided the 
questions were put in a certain form, they 
were clearly admissible. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, no doubt 
s medical man might fairly be asked, 
“Supposing a person thinks himself a 
china teapot, what is your opinion as to 





the state of his mind?’”’ Such evidence 
was admissible, and he objected to the! 
clause, because it pointed in the contrary | 
direction. In the case of an inquiry into | 
the sanity of a testator, it was impossible. 
that the person could be brought before 
the Court. The result of the Bill would | 
be to introduce half-a-dozen different modes 
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of investigation and half-a-dozen kinds of 
evidence. 

Mr. ROLT said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would cautiously abstain from in- 
terfering with the rules of evidence, which 
were founded on common sense, and were 
universal in their application. One of 
those rules was that experts might be asked 
their opinion upon undisputed facts. The 
clause proposed to introduce an exception 
to that general rule. He saw no reason 
for such interference, and thought the 
Committee would do well to leave the law 
as it stood. 

Mr. J. POWELL said, he was of opi- 
nion that the clause was not calculated to 
remedy the evil which it was intended to 
meet. The evil complained of was the 
great delay, expense, and inconvenience 
which arose from calling great numbers of 
medical men as witnesses. It appeared to 
him that the simple remedy would be to 
allow the professional witnesses to be nomi- 
nated by the Court. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested, that as the 
hon, and learned Solicitor General had 
stated that the words as they stood did 
not express the real intention of the Lord 
Chancellor, they should be expunged; and 
that new words, calculated to remove the 
inconvenience alleged to exist, should be 
printed, and reserved for further discus- 
sion. There were close upon 30,000 
people at present under confinement on 
the ground of lunacy. All these persons 
were shut up upon the certificates of medi- 
cal men. He hoped the Government 
would take care that they were not put 
under restraint upon opinions which 
would not be admitted in the case of 
richer patients. 

Mr. BOVILL said, he did not under- 
stand why they should exclude from the 
consideration of a jury the evidence of 
those on whose testimony the Secretary 
of State and the Lord Chancellor were 
accustomed to rely in deciding questions 
affecting the sanity or insanity of indi- 
viduals and the protection of the public. 
He should oppose the proviso suggested 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
because it would exclude everything in the 
nature of evidence given by medical men 
which was not founded on their actual ob- 
servation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL con- 
tended that care should be taken that no 
opinion was given in evidence which 
was founded on mere information which 
medical witnesses received from other 
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people. He thought the words proposed 
were sufficient for the purpose, and it was 
not necessary to have them printed. No- 
body could misunderstand them. They 
were these— 

“Nor shall the opinion of any medical prac- 
titioner be admissible in evidence on the sanity 
of any person unless such opinion shall be founded 
on the existence and character of any symptom 
of mental disease which he may have himself ob- 
served while examining or attending such per- 
sons.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
the proviso a bad one. It was always 
dangerous to legislate in reference to a 
particular case, which they were now 
doing. 

Mr. BUTT said, he always found that 
medical witnesses qualified the results 
of their own observation by what they 
might have heard to have been the pre- 
vious history of the patient’s case, ands 
variety of other circumstances. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
thought it would be better to omit from 
the clause the words suggested by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General. The right 
course of proceeding would be, if there 
was any inconvenience in the existing mode 


of taking medical evidence, to bring in 
a Bill defining how such evidence should 
be taken, and make the same rule appli- 


cable to all cases. He objected to such 
exceptional legislation. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he trusted 
the Government would give the Commit- 
tee an opportunity of seeing the words 
they proposed to add to the clause. If 
those words were found satisfactory on 
examination, there might, probably, be 
no question as to the words now under 
discussion. He hoped that progress would 
be reported. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was admit- 
ted that the clause was not right as it 
stood, and the words suggested by the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General to be 
added would, he thought, introduce greater 
ambiguity than ever, If they wanted to 
make the law uniform, consistent, and in- 
‘telligible, they ought not to create two 
different rules—the one appplicable to one 
class of persons placed under restraint, 
‘the other applicable to another. The 
Committee ought to have time to consider 
‘the qualification which the Government 
proposed to insert at the end of the clause. 

Ir GEORGE GREY said, the divi- 
sion might be taken on the retention of 
the words in ‘the clause ; and if the Com- 


The Solicitor General 
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mittee agreed to retain them, his hop 
and learned Friend would not press his 
additional words until they had bee, 
printed. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro. 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided ; — Ayes 53; 
Noes 72: Majority 19. ' 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 4 (Inquiries before a Jury to 
be made by means of an Issue to one of 
the Superior Courts of Common Law), 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to jp. 
quire whether the trial would take placg 
in London, or a Judge be sent down to 
any place in the country where an 4l- 
leged lunatic resided to take the trial ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that as the trial would be before one of 
the Judges of the Superior Courts, the trial 
would take place in the Court, in West 
minster in which the Judge presided, or 
the Lord Chancellor might direct that the 
trial should take place on the circuit in the 
spring or summer. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he desired some 
more decided information upon the point. 
These questions could not wait six months 
for a decision, and it would be a very seri- 
ous thing to bring witnesses up from Nor- 
thumberland or Cornwall to London, 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would undertake that the matter should be 
considered before the report. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the ney 
process would be more expensive than the 
old one; because if the Lord Chaneellor, o 
the Lords Justices who represented him, 
differed from the Court which tried the 
issue, there might be a new inquiry. Why 
should not the Lord Chancellor himself try 
the whole case ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that his right hon. Friend seemed to degire 
the abolition of trial by jury in these cases. 
[Mr. Watrote: No, no!] Under the 
Bill there would be no more trials than 
under the existing law. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 5 and 6 were also agreed to, 


Clause 7 (Shorthand Writer to be ap 
pointed). 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, the clause 
provided for the appointment of shorthand 
writers to take notes of the proceedings m 
lunacy, and he wished to express his opt 
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nion, that the adoption of such a course 
would not save time or expense. 

Ma. ROLT said, he thought that the 
existing practice of the Judge taking down 
the pith of the evidence was the best that 
could be adopted. 

Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served, that the clause was permissive 
only, so that a shorthand writer would be 
appointed only where such assistance was 
thought necessary. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Thursday, 
and to be printed. { Bill 208. | 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1862. 


Miores.]—Pusuic Brrs.—1* Parochial Build- 
ings (Scotland) ; Savings Banks (Ireland). 

2 Poor Relief (Ireland) ; Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies. 

% Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act 
Amendment ; Jurisdiction in Ilomicides ; Chan- 
cery Regulation (Ireland). 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 166.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
the laws at present in force in Ireland 
with respect to the relief of the poor was 
comprehended in a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1838, and ending in 1851 
with the Medical Charities Act. Since 
1851 several successive Chief Secretaries 
had introduced various measures for alter- 
ing or amending the Jaw—in fact, since 
1854 scarce a Session had passed without 
tome effort being made having that object ; 
but nothing had been done. He believed 
that, upon the whole, the existing Jaw had 
been well administered, and had given 
satisfaction both to the poor and to the 
landed proprietors. But it was naturally 
to be expected, that as time passed con- 
siderable defects would be discovered in 
regard to the working of such a law, and 
these defects it was the object of the pre- 
sent measure to remedy. Last year the 
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whole subject was referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
That Committee had conducted a length- 
ened inquiry, and had made a Report con- 
taining numerous recommendations, most 
of which had been embodied in the Bill 
he now submitted to their Lordships’ con: 
sideration. The alterations proposed might 
be classed under three principle heads. 
Their Lordships would, no doubt, recollect 
that in the measure of 1847 a clause, pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory), and called ‘* the Quarter- 
Acre Clause,’’ was adopted, by which it 
was enacted that the guardians of unions 
should not give relief to any person who 
held land to the extent of a quarter of 
an acre. This proposition was adopted 
in the belief that some such restriction 
was required, in order to prevent land- 
owners and occupiers from being unduly 
pressed, He was not prepared to say 
that that clause was not a perfectly wise 
and prudent one at the time it was passed ; 
but its operation at the present day was 
harsh, and he apprehended their Lordships 
would agree with him that the clause 
ought to be repealed, and the law in that 
respect placed on the same footing as it 
now stood in England and Scotland. The 
present restriction was harsh in its opera- 
tion, and did not provide that amount of 
security against an improper administra- 
tion of the poor laws in Ireland which was 
contemplated. The second point to which 
he would refer, showing that the present 
administration of relief in Ireland was 
faulty, related to the hospital system. 
The law was, that no person should be 
admitted into the workhouse hospitals who 
was not destitute. In the Act of 1843 
there were clauses which had worked ad- 
mirably ; and the object of the hospital 
clauses in this Bill was to enable a class 
of persons, not the very poorest, to obtain 
admission into these hospitals, but they 
would have to pay some portion of the 
expenses. The Bill further provided, that 
if persons able to bear the whole cost of 
their maintenance entered these hospitals, 
they should not therefore, if voters, lose 
their franchise. There was no provision 
in the Bill which interfered with county 
infirmaries, nor was there any desire to 
do so. It had been clearly shown by the 
Report of the Medical Charities Commis- 
sioners, that these county infirmaries, 
however useful in themselves, were in- 
adequate to the wants of the people ; and, 
so far from any interference with them 
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being contemplated, power was taken in 
the Bill to send persons from the union 
hospitals to the county hospitals. The 
third point which he would notice was 
the relaxation made by this Bill in favour 
of orphan and destitute children. It had 
been found that indigent children were, 
under the present law, obliged to remain 
in workhouses too long a period, and that 
that caused a great amount of mortality 
among them; in some places as high as 
50 per cent. There were clauses in the 
Bill which would enable guardians to put 
these children out to nurse up to a certain 
age. A great discussion had taken place 
in the other House in regard to the limit, 
but ultimately it was agreed that it should 
be fixed at five years, with power to the 
guardians in certain cases to increase it to 
eight years. If the limit should be placed 
at twelve years, it would be departing 
from the object of this clause, which was 
purely one of a sanitary character, and it 
would be making it a clause of an edu- 
eational character. The remaining clauses 
of the Bill related to minor regulations, 
which could be considered at a future 
stage. le hoped that their Lordships 


would not object to the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Tne Eart or CLANCARTY:* My 
Lords, I fully concur in what has fallen 
from the noble Duke regarding the opera- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland. It was, 
undoubtedly, the most important measure 
ever enacted for the social amelioration of 
the Irish people ; and to the noble Earl 
opposite, the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, the utmost credit is due for 
having originated it. I am happy also to 
express my concurrence in those provisions 
of the Bill now before the House to which 
the noble Duke has particularly referred ; 
but the noble Duke has omitted to notice 
some most important, and, at least, one 
most objectionable provision, which I am 
therefore sure he has not examined. The 
Bill, in fact, contains new and important 
principles, which require to be the more 
carefully and impartially examined into, 
as, although introduced under the auspices 
of Government, it is the production rather 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons than a measure prepared and 
brought forward by the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown. I will, therefore, 
briefly draw your Lordships’ attention to 
some of its principal provisions. It opens 
with a clause modifying the existing law 

The Duke of Newcastle 
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with respect to the chargeability of pay. 
pers. The tendency is towards the prin. 
ciple of union rating, which many object 
to. I confess that any objection I enter. 
tain to the clause is, that it stops short of 
union rating for the cost of all cases of 
destitute poor persons relieved in the work. 
house. The law as it now stands is very 
unjust to the ratepayers in towns, and af. 
fords an undue advantage to the proprietors 
of rural districts; who are enabled, by limit. 
ing the occupation of their lands to solvent 
farmers, and to so many only of the Ia. 
bouring class as are necessary for the eul- 
tivation of the soil, to cast the chief burden 
of the poor rate upon town districts, No 
blame can attach to Jandlords, but rather 
eredit that they endeavour to have their 
lands profitably occupied ; but as this has 
not been effected, and could not be with. 
out the removal of redundant population, 
wherever, on the falling-in of old leases, 
that evil had to be dealt with—and as the 
practice has commonly been to make pe- 
cuniary compensation to the families s9 
removed, these have usually resorted to 
the towns, where alone they could find ae. 
commodation. The consequence has been, 
that after a time, on their becoming des- 
titute, the burden of their support has 
been charged upon the locality to which 
they have resorted, instead of upon the 
division from whence they came. The 
chief cause of destitution is the excess of 
population beyond the means of employ- 
ment. It has been an evil common to 
town and rural districts, and the burden 
should be shared by both alike. A differ- 
ent rule should, however, apply to the cost 
of medical relief. Each division, having a 
direct interest in the health and helpfulness 
of every one of its inhabitants, should be 
separately charged for it; and as such 
relief is most economically administered 
where it is most efficient, every induce- 
ment should be held out to the local guar- 
dians to look to it, as well as to prevent 
the abuses to which otherwise it would be 
liable. Any kind of outdoor relief also 
should be strictly chargeable upon the 
divisions within which it is administered. 
With regard to the proposed repeal of 


what is called the Quarter-Acre Clause,’ 


I regret to say that it is a step fully jus 
tified by the experience of the severe sul- 
ferings and privations of many small land- 
holders in the last three years of excessive 
wet, causing the loss of the greater patt 
of the food on which they counted for the 
support of their families, A Poor Law 
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cannot be regarded as complete while any 
class of destitute persons—such as many 
of these have been of late—is unprovided 
for, Some provision ought, however, to 
be made on behalf of the ratepayers, that 
the land in the occupation of persons re- 
ceiving relief as destitute poor should not 
be exempted from the poor rate. The 
Bill contains no such provision. I trust, 
therefore, the subject will receive the con- 
sideration of the Government. If the 
principle of limitation might still be pre- 
served, it might solve the difficulty to 
confine the relief of persons in the occu- 
ation of land to those whose holdings, 
being valued under £4 a year, have their 
poor rates paid by their landlords, The 
next five clauses, which relate to the ad- 
ministration of medical relief, are, in my 
judgment, a great improvement upon the 
existing law; and | trust that, as the 
advantages of hospital treatment for the 
sick poor become more apparent, the pre- 
sent dispensary system, which is good in 
theory, but in practice of very little value, 
will be in a great measure superseded. 
The 10th clause, which regards the main- 
tenance of bastard children, is the intro- 
duction of a new and important principle 
into Ireland. It cannot be denied that 
the present law, by which the unfortunate 
mothers are alone responsible for their 
illegitimate offspring, is very unjust to the 
weaker sex, and holds out to the seducer 
of innocence all the encouragement of per- 
fect immunity. It operates also as a hard- 
ship upon the ratepayers, upon whom is 
commonly cast not only the cost of main- 
taining and educating illegitimate children, 
but also that of supporting their wretched 
mothers, who, owing to loss of character, 
often remain permanent inmates of the 
workhouse. The objections to the mea- 
sure are twofold —on the one hand, by 
exonerating the women from their present 
responsibility for their offspring, it is to 
be feared that they may the more easily 
become the victims of seduction ; and on 
the other hand, the temptation will be 
presented to the mothers of bastard chil- 
dren falsely to affiliate them, thus giving 
oceasion for demoralizing investigations not 
unfrequently of a nature to disturb the 
peace and happiness of domestic circles. 
Great, however, as are these objections, 
Ido not think they outweigh those that 
exist against the present law. I therefore 
hope this clause may be enacted. I regret 
to say that to the next—the 11th clause— 
which, as well as the preceding one, the 
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noble Duke has not noticed, I must offer 
my decided opposition. It is designed to 
settle the question—In what religion a 
deserted child of unknown parentage 
should be educated? The common law 
has been by the most eminent lawyers 
declared to be that such poor children, 
being under the guardianship of the State, 
should be brought up as members of the 
Established Church ; and such has been 
uniformly the practice in Ireland as well 
as in England until of late, when, it ap- 
pears by the evidence of Mr. Power, Chief 
Commissioner of the Poor Law, taken 
before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, that the practice was ob- 
jected to, and had been departed from in 
some of the Irish Poor Law unions. By 
this clause it is proposed, in favour of such 
objections, to set the common law aside 
by an enactment to the effect that every 
deserted child shall henceforth be brought 
up in the religion of the person, whosoever 
he may be, by whom it is brought to the 
Workhouse, which person is described in 
these terms :—‘‘ the person lawfully having 
care and possession of the child last before 
its admission to the workhouse.” It is 


difficult to conceive how any person could 
unlawfully take possession of a deserted 


infant to convey it to the nearest work- 
house ; but this laboured description of 
the person performing the simplest act of 
humanity was introduced probably with 
the view of investing him with peculiar 
attributes and seeming qualifications for 
the position of the child’s guardian— 
namely, the having had lawful possession 
and care of it, although such possession 
and care extended no further than to take 
the most ready means of getting rid of it 
without committing a crime. The propo- 
sition of making a child’s religion to de- 
pend upon what might be the religious 
creed, if any, of the person presenting 
the child at the workhouse, originated, 
it appears, with Mr. Poor Law Commis- 
sioner Power, who alone was examined 
upon the subject before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It may 
naturally be asked, what was the justifi- 
cation, what the public grounds for making 
such a recommendation ? I will, with the 
permission of your Lordships, read the 
portion of his evidence in which he gives 
his reasons for the proposed alteration of 
the law. He is asked, in Question 91]— 


“ What is the law of the land upon the subject ? 
—As explained by Mr. Blackburn when he was 
Attorney General, his opinion being agreed in by 
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Mr. Brewster, when he was Attorney General, 
the law of the land is, that a child, of whose pa- 
rents the religion is not known, shall be brought 
up in the religion of the State.” 

915. “ The law of the land being as you have 
described it, what is your reason for proposing 
to alter it ?—A great deal of difficulty has been 
found in enforcing that state of the law. The 
guardians of a great many of the unions, not of 
all the unious, but of a large majority of them, are 
very much dissatisfied with that arrangement, be- 
cause they think that instances occur where the 
parents of the child are probably Roman Catholic, 
and they object to permit it to be registered a 
Protestant. Upon that fact they stand, and 
enter the religion accordingly in the register. 
The way to vindicate the law is to proceed by 
mandamus against the board of guardians in 
those cases. We have attempted to do it ; but, as 
it is stated in one of our reports, ‘ difficulty has 
been experienced in carrying out the law in some 
of the Unions in Ireland, the guardians objecting 
to permit a child to be registered as a Protestant 
in the face of a strong probability that tho pa- 
rents deserting the child were Roman Catholics, 
In such cases the mode of compelling the adop- 
tion of the legal course is an application for a 
mandamus to the Court of Queen’s Bench; but 
it frequently happens in such cases that the 
child’s death prevents the process being com- 
menced, or carried through; and such is the 
strength of popular feeling upon the subject, that 
if at any time it seemed probable that process 
was about to issue compelling the guardians to 
alter the religious denomination of the register, 
arrangements would be made to remove the child 
from the workhouse, and maintain it elsewhere.’ 
That has occurred in individual cases. ‘They 
have been taken away. ‘ Under these circum- 
stances, it appears desirable that some further 
legislation should take place on the subject, and 
we trust that whatever course Parliament may 
in its wisdom adopt, will have the effect of re- 
moving an irritating topic of discussion from the 
boardrooms of the guardians, and placing the 
law on a clear and definite basis, and one which 
will ensure a willing acquiescence in its provisions 
by those who are called on locally to administer 
it.’ 


917. “ Do you consider that the law on that 
subject is not clear and definite at present ?—I 
doubt whether we could succeed: we never have. 
We have never succeeded in enforcing the law, 
and I doubt whether we could succeed in obtain- 
ing a mandamus. I know there is a difference of 
opinion among eminent lawyers on the subject.” 

919. “ Then, if the law of the land be under- 
stood to be as you have described it, and if, as 
your report says, there is something indefinite or 
not clear in the state of the law,do you not think 
that the proper remedy would be to place the 
law on aclear and definite footing, and pass an 
enactment on the subject ?—Yes, we wish for 
some enactmeni.” 

920. “ Would it not be an alternative method, 
and more in accordance with the law of the land, 
by this section to enact that all deserted children 
should, up to the proper period, be brought up in 
the religion of the State ?—That is an alterna- 
tive, no doubt.” 

921. “ Which is the simplest in your judgment # 
—We have finally determined on recommending 
this course. 


The Eawl of Clancarty 


{LORDS} 
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Now, I do not hesitate to say, that such 
evidence, and we have none other, affords 
no warrant whatever for an alteration of 
the law by which the religion of the Ng. 
tional Church would be set aside. Although 
more serious objections might be ur 

against such a step, it should not be for. 
gotten that by the Act for the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland it is expressly 
set forth, as an essential and fundamental 
condition, that the United Church of Eng. 
land and Ireland should be upheld and 
preserved in all respects as one Chureh in 
government and discipline, as well as in 
doctrine and worship, as then by law eg. 
tablished, and that, therefore, to introduee 
into Ireland a different state of the law 
affecting it from that which exists in Eng. 
land might be a violation of a solemn com- 
pact. But I also question the accuracy of 
Mr. Power’s evidence as to the objections 
that he says have been raised by a majority 
of the boards of guardians against the 
existing law. Until I read his statement 
I never heard of any serious difficulty being 
made about complying with it. Ever since 
the Poor Law has been in existence, I have 
presided over an extensive union in the 
West of Ireland, where the great majority 
of the population is Roman Catholic, and 
I can assure the House that no such difli- 
culty ever arose there. The question, I 
believe, was once raised as to the religion 
in which foundling infants should be bap- 
tized ; but when the law was declared, it 
was readily acquiesced in; and it is fur 
ther remarkable, that in the three different 
Parliamentary inquiries that have taken 
place into the working of the Poor Law, 
no complaint was made, nor evidence given, 
of any resistance to the baptizing of found: 
lings in the religion of the Established 
Church. But supposing such objections 
now to have arisen, even to the extent 
represented by Mr. Commissioner Power, 
and the existing law to have been resisted 
by a majority of the boards of guardians, 
for the reason stated—that the parents of 
any deserted children were most probably 
Roman Catholics—the proposition in the 
Bill does not meet the difficulty ; for the 
person conveying a deserted infant to the 
workhouse may be a Protestant, and still 
the parents who left their offspring to perish, 
but whose religious principles are so highly 
prized, were, as suggested, probably Ro- 
man Catholics. It seems also to have been 
overlooked, that by possibility the bringer 
of the child might be a Jew or a Mobam- 
medan, or a person of no religion at all. 
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What, in any such case, is to be the re- 
jigion of the poor ward of the State? 
What, in the case of more frequent 
occurrence, of the deserted child being 
found at the workhouse door, when the 

n last in what is called lawful posses- 
sion and care of it cannot be discovered ? 
The proposition contained in this clause 
as a settlement of the question is, I must 
gay, alike as utterly absurd as it is upon 
every ground unwarrantable; and I am 
not surprised that the noble Duke should 
have abstained from saying one word in 
support or explanation of it. From Mr. 
Power’s evidence all that I can gather 
is, that the Poor Law Commissioners 
dread to incur unpopularity with a portion 
(and, although it makes much noise, I 
believe it to be but a small portion) of the 
Roman Catholic body inveterately opposed 
to the Protestant Establishment, and have 
therefore never seriously attempted to do 
their duty by availing themselves of the 
resources at their command for enforcing, 
in the cases referred to, a compliance with 
thelaw. I trust the House will not coun- 
tenance them in giving encouragement to 
those boards of guardians which, according 
to their report, have set the law of the 
land at defiance, but will either reject 
the clause altogether, or, if the common 
law should be deemed insufficiently clear, 
so amend it as to make it simply declara- 
tory. I cannot, for a moment, believe that 
your Lordships, on consideration of the 
nature of the proposed enactment, will 
concur with the Poor Law Commissioners 
in regarding the question of the religion 
inwhich a deserted child, cast upon the 
guardianship of the State, should be 
brought up, as a matter of such absolute 
ne as as to be made to depend upon 
the mere chance of what might be the re- 
ligion, if any, of the person by whom it is 
conveyed to the workhouse. am aware 
that, in discussing the subject in another 
place, these poor children were spoken of 
as miserable outcasts of society.’ Your 
Lordships will, I trust, acknowledge them 
as your fellow-creatures—the equals with 
yourselves in the eyes of God, and as having 
peculiar claims upon your protection from 
their very destitution and helplessness. 
Itis under this aspect that their interests 
should be considered. No one will deny 
that a guardian acting in loco parentis 
should act in the best manner he can for 

religious and moral training of his 
ward. If that be so, surely, then, the 
State should not be wanting in its duty 
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towards such poor children as are cast on 
its guardianship—to provide that they 
should be educated in the tenets of that 
faith which it upholds as being based upon 
the Word of God, and which your Lord- 
ships and the right rey. Prelates will not 
deny to be the best-caleulated to exercise 
a beneficial influence for time and for 
eternity upon the character and life of 
every one by whom it is heartily embraced. 
Would any parent professing what he so 
believed to be the truth act otherwise ? 
Would any Christian parent be justified in 
leaving the religion of his child to be de- 
termined by the first person he might hap- 
pen to meet? Yet by such a chance it is 
proposed that the fate of the poor Irish 
orphan or deserted child should be go- 
verned. Your Lordships will, I feel as- 
sured, not allow the existing law to be set 
aside, in favour of an enactment framed in 
such entire disregard both of the estab- 
lished religion of the country and the best 
interests of the most dependent class of the 
community. I will only trouble your Lord- 
ships by noticing one more clause—namely, 
that by which the Poor Law Commission 
is re-appointed. It is made to include the 
Chief and Under Secretaries to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Now, my Lords, as it is im- 
possible that these gentlemen can apply 
themselves to the business of the Com- 
mission, it would be much better that their 
names were left out. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is the authority to which the Irish 
people naturally turn for protection when 
they conceive themselves to be aggrieved 
by malpractices in any public department ; 
and whatever is done, or whatever answer 
is returned, it is usually through the Chief 
or Under Secretary. But how can the 
Lord Lieutenant be referred to with con- 
fidence, in any difficulty arising between 
the public and the Poor Law Board, if his 
Secretaries are themselves members of the 
Commission? The inconyenience has 
been very seriously felt ; and I trust, as I 
suggest that their names should be omit- 
ted with no other object than that of 
beneficially amending the existing law, the 
subject will receive the consideration of 
the Government. I now leave the whole 
subject with your Lordships, only thanking 
you for your indulgent attention to the re- 
marks I have taken the liberty of bringing 
under your notice. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM rose to move 
an Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
measure came before their Lordships in a 
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manner that deserved to be marked by 
the signal dissatisfaction of the House. 
He entreated their Lordships not to pur- 
sue a vacillating and one-sided policy 
towards Ireland. By this Bill rich con- 
vents and monasteries were exempted 
from the poor rate. Why should this 
be? He wished to know whether the 
people of Ireland were the subjects of 
Queen Victoria or of the Pope. The 
clause with regard to deserted children 
was absurd and unjust; because, while 
care was taken of such children, nobody 
would be bound to look after them under 
this Bill. The poorhouses of Ireland 
would become so many monasteries and 
convents. The policy of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Clarendon), whilst Lord 
Lieutenant, was the cause of the present 
unfortunate state of things in Ireland, for 
before his time the Roman Catholic bishops 
of that country were elected by the priests, 
but now they were nominated in reality by 
the Pope. He should like to know how 
the noble Earl reconciled his correspond- 
ence with the Pope to his oath of alle- 
giance. The Bill was destructive of the 
rights and liberties of the people of Ire- 
land, and calculated to introduce discord 
into the country, and therefore he should 
move that it be rejected. 


Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,”’ 
and insert “ this day six months,”” 


Tue Eart or BANDON was under- 
stood to oppose the Bill, on the ground 
that it went on a wrong basis altogether. 

Viscount DUNGANNON thought it 
possible that there might be some portions 
of this Bill which would be advantageous, 
though he must protest against some of 
the clauses. The clause which was to re- 
gulate the religion of foundlings was not 
only iniquitous, but absurd. It was ridi- 
culous to enact that such children should 
be brought up in the religion of the per- 
‘sons who happened to find them. The 
clauses, also, which referred to the con- 
version of poorhouses into hospitals, in 
his opinion, required serious considera- 
tion. 

Lord MONTEAGLE agreed that the 
medical portion of the Bill required further 
consideration, for their Lordships should 
be very careful not to do anything which 
would injure the admirable medical system 
which at present existed in Ireland. The 
medical and surgical schools of Ireland 
were most excellent, and he feared that 
the provisions of this Bill would do more 


The Earl of Leitrim 
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to injure them than could be repaired in g 
century. 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE 
thought that the measure ought to be 
read a second time, in so far as it car. 
ried out the recommendations of the Com. 
mons’ Committee of last year ; but the hos. 
pital clauses were not in accordance with 
the recommendations of that Committee; 
and, indeed, the Committee reported 
that further evidence was desirable upon 
that matter. The practical effect of the 
hospital clauses would be to destroy the 
county infirmaries which already existed, 
and which were found so advantageous, 
because the infirmaries would not be kept 
up if there was an hospital in each union, 
The Government, if necessary, should ex- 
tend the infirmary system; but surely 
they should not, by establishing a new 
system, destroy that which already existed, 
He gave the Government credit for at- 
tempting to deal with the question of 
deserted children, though he thought it 
absurd that the religion in which the chil- 
dren were to be brought up should be a 
matter of hap-hazard. 

Toe Eart or DESART was under. 
= to support the second reading of the 

ill. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn: Then the original Motion 
agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


Tlouse adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday July 15, 1862. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
{Bret No. 144.] commrrrEE. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 26 and 27 agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Contributories to the com- 
mon Fund). 

Mr. Srerseant KINGLAKE said, he 
would move a proviso to the effect that 
the annual value of the Government pro- 
perty in any parish should be excluded in 
the valuation lists, so that it might be 
rated for the purposes of the common 
fund. The Government annually called 
upon the House to vote a sum of £35,000 
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for rates upon Government property, and 
that was equivalent to a rateable value of 
$300,000. It was therefore of import- 
ance that that property should contribute 
to the common fund. 

Mz. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 
the Amendment was founded on an equi- 
table principle, and he should be ready, on 
the part of the Government, to accept it. 

Mz. HENLEY remarked, that the ex- 

tion of Government property from con- 
tribution at present bore very hard upon 
many parishes where such property was 
situated. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Copy of Valuation Lists to 
be deposited in Board Room). 

Mz. HENLEY said, he objected to the 
provision directing that a person requiring 
to view the rate-book in an adjoining 
parish should be charged a fee of 1s. for 
doing so. Such a person was as well en- 
tiled to look at the rate-book free of 
charge as to inspect without payment of a 
fee the rate-book in his own parish. 

Mz. C. P. VILLIERS said, he proposed 
to remove the objection by the insertion of 
words empowering overseers of any parish 
in the union to inspect the rate-book in an 
adjoining parish free of charge. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to ; as were the remaining 
Clauses. 


Sm EDWARD LACON said, he wished 
tomove to insert a clause, enacting that the 
owner, instead of the occupier, should be 
rated at the option of the board of guardians 
in cases where the annual value of the 
premises did not exceed the sum of £6. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 
the effect of the clause would be to disturb 
what was generally understood to be the 
law. Moreover, the object was effectively 
provided for by the general Act. 


Clause negatived. 


Mz. Serseant KINGLAKE said, he 
would then move the insertion of a clause, 
empowering the overseers who should have 
teason to think that their parish was ag- 
gtieved by the valuation list, to appeal to 
the justices of the peace for the county in 
which the parish was situate at any quar- 
ter sessions holden a month after the al- 
owance of and the deposit of the valuation 
list. The whole object of the Bill was to 
Preserve uniformity of rating as regarded 
individual ratepayers in a parish, and also 
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in respect to the parishes themselves. The 
right of appeal was, however, given as 
between individuals, but was not given to 
one parish as against another. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that many unions 
were in two counties. One union in his 
own county had parishes in four counties. 
The present clause was in the right direc- 
tion; for it was absolutely necessary to 
have some provision to equalize the rating 
of parish as against parish. He only 
doubted whether the clause went far 
enough. Would it not be desirable that 
there should be some one definite quarter 
sessions fixed upon for appeals from the 
same union? Suppose, for example, there 
should be cross appeals by parishes situ- 
ated in different counties but in the same 
union; a parish in Oxfordshire might 
appeal against a parish in Northampton- 
shire, and a parish in the latter county 
might appeal against a parish in Warwick- | 
shire, and each of these quarter sessions 
might come to a different conclusion. 

Mr. Serseant KINGLAKE said, he 
agreed that it was very desirable there 
should be a fixed quarter sessions in each 
union to which the appeals should go. 
He would propose, with the consent of the 
Committee, to alter his clause by inserting 
words providing that appeals should go 
to the quarter session of the county “in 
which the workhouse of the union is 
situate.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS remarked that 
in the case of appeals against orders of 
removal the tribunal was the quarter ses- 
sions of the county in which the appeal- 
ing parish was situated; that had worked 
well, and he saw no reason why the same 
practice. should not be followed in that 
instance. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the existing 
practice would not meet the case of cross 
appeals. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it de- 
sirable that the quarter sessions to which 
appeals should go should be in that county 
in which the majority of the parishes in 
the union were situate. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would move 
that an appeal should lie to the quarter 
sessions of that county or borough in 
which the greatest number of parishes 
belonging to the union were situate. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
wished to ask what would be done in 
cases where there was an equal number of 
parishes in each county ? 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, he ob- 
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jected to the principle of the clause. He 
saw no necessity for an appeal against the 
decision of the assessment committee to 
the quarter sessions. If an appeal were 
necessary, it could be made to the central 
board in London. 

Mr. PULLER said, he objected to the 
clatise altogether, as he deemed that the 
machinery provided by the Bill for the 
valuation was far better for determining 
stich questions than the previous machi- 
fiery, and certainly niuich more so than the 
quarter sessions. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it would be well 
to ascertain if there were an equal number 
of parishes situated in different counties 
im any oneunion. If so, it would be easy 
to determine the question in such cases by 
carrying the appeal to the quarter sessions 
of the county in which the poorltouse was 
situated. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
thake inquiry, and, if necessary, propose a 
clause to meet the case. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Mr. BEACH said, he would then move 
a clause disabling any justice of the peace 
who had acted as a member of the Board 


from sitting on an appeal made against a 
rate based on a valuation list approved by 


the board. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 
great practical inconvenience would ensue 
if the clause were adopted. | 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in the case of 
levying the county rate, which was most 
analogous to that under consideration, the 
justices who were parties to the levying 
of the rate were not precluded from taking 
part in hearing an appeal. 

Clause negatived. 

_ Mz. HOWES said, he wished to move 
@ clause regulating what should be the 
definition of “ gross estimated rental.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
not oppose the clause, though he did not 
think it would work Be good. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the com- 
mittees under the Act were to discharge 
judicial functions; he thought that their 
pocietings ought to be open to the public, 

e would therefore move to add the fol- 
lowing clause :—‘‘ That every meeting of 
arty Committee under this Act shall be 
held, and the proceedings thereof con- 
ducted, in public.’’ 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

On Motion, ‘‘ That the clause be read a 
second time,” 


Mr, Alderman Sidney 








Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
could not see why the proceedings of the 
committee should be public, when the 
ceedings of the boards of guardians were 
not so. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it would be 
better to leave the committee a discretion, 
The boards of guardians admitted reporterg 
at their discretion, and no complaint had 
reached him of the present practice. He 
saw no occasion for the clause. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 28; 
Noes 63; Majority 35: 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday, and to be printed 
[Bill 210]. 


TREASURE TROVE.—QUESTION, 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Notice giving the pub- 
lic full information as to the intentions 
of the Lords of the Treasury in regard to 
Treasure Trove, and which, as was stated 
in a Circular addressed to the Chief Con- 
stable of the County of Hants, dated 
Whitehall, January 9, 1861, would pro- 
bably be shortly issued; will be issued; 
and if so, when? 

Mr. PEEL said, the draft of the 
amended notice relating to treasure trove, 
what it was, and what the finders should 
do, was prepared in the beginning of last 
year, and was sent to the office of the 
Treasury. A question then arose as to 
the propriety of issuing such a, notice at 
all, and the subject dropped. He would, 
however, communicate with the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther it would be desirable to issue it or 
not. 


THE TERRY CARBINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any Report has b.n received as to the 
Terry Carbine, as supplied to the 18th 
Hussars, and in use twelve months? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, with re: 
gard to this breech-loading carbine, it had 
been served out to the 18th Hussars, but 
the ammunition was not received until 
February. The twelve months were not 
completed, and no Report had yet beet 
received. 
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beyond 10,000 men; the number proposed 
mg ce pba hil —_ by the Canadian Ministry being’ 50,000, 
pag 4 At the same time, it must be borne in 

Mz. LOCKE said, he would beg to ask | mind that every Canadian capable of bear- 
the Secretary of State for the Home De-/ing arms was enrolled as a militiaman, 
ment, Whether any Communication | and was liable to be called out in case of 
been received from the Astronomer | danger; and all persons acquainted with 
Royal and the Comptroller General of the | Canada knew that in the event of the ap- 
Exchequer as to the inaccurate state of| pearance of danger there would be no dif- 
the standards of Weight and Measure ;| ficulty whatever in raising a very large 
and whether those now in use at the Ex-| force of most admirable materialsk—men 
chequer for testing the accuracy of the | accustomed to the use of fire-arms, who 
Standards used by Inspectors of Weights | would come forward with readiness and 
and Measures in all parts of the United} spirit. With respect to the latter part of 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland | the question, he said that no answer had 
have been so used since the year 1825; | been received from the Canadian Govern- 
and, if co, whether the same have been | ment to the offer of the British guarantee. 
adjusted and reverified, or whether any 


other means have been adopted for ascer- THE HORSFALL GUN.—QUESTION. 


=, their accuracy; and, if so, what Mn. LAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, from the the Secretary of State for War, If he has 
information which he had received, he | decided when to try the Horsfall Gun, and 
uderstood that no representations on the whether he has any objection that the 
subject had been made since 1859, when trials be made at Shoeburyness upon the 
they were laid before Parliament. In | S#™¢ Target as the Armstrong 300-pounder 
regard to the dates upon which the stan- Gun was tested on Monday, the 7th in- 
dards of weights and measures were first | tant, hv ano inut olan oat Tangors 
used, it appeared that the balances and | 2°W M@king for experi oses! 

standard of kveteddgte weight had been Srr GEORGE LEWIS stated, in reply, 
wed since 1825, but that the standard that arrangements had been made for the 
of measures had only been in use since removal of the gun from Southsea to Shoe- 
1884. buryness, and for the trial of experiments 
with it against a target formed on the 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA.—QUESTION. model of the sides of the Warrior. 


Mz. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
isk the Under Secretary of State for the | TH TAEPINGS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
Colonies, Whether the Canadian Parliament IN CHINA.—QUESTION, 
is prorogued, and the raising 5,000 addi-| Sr MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
final Militia is to be considered their final | wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
amd ultimate measure of preparation for the | State for Foreign Affairs, Whether there 
defence of their country, in co-operation | is any truth in the reports that 700 Bri- 
with the 12,000 troops we have sent for | tish troops had been surrounded at Kah- 
that purpose; and whether it appears | ding by the Taepings, and that reinforce- 
that that force is to be actually embodied | ments were expected in China of native 
and put under training, or only enrolled; | troops from India? 

md whether any answer has been sent} Mr. LAYARD said, that the Foreign 
by the Canadian Government to the offer | Office had not as yet received any De- 
ofa British guarantee of 4 per cent inter- | spatches relating to the events referred to. 
et to their Railway Loan of £3,000,000 | He had seen Despatches from a naval offi- 
made by the Duke of Newcastle, in sub- | cer on the subject, but those did not allude 
ttitution for their original proposal, that | to the rumour of Kahding being surround- 
they should aid this country in undertak- | ed by the Taepings. They, however, con- 
ing their railway? firmed the account of the capture of Ning- 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE re-| po. Full particulars had not as yet been 
plied, that the Canadian Parliament had | received; but an attack had been made in 

prorogued, and he was sorry to say | the first instance by the Taepings on Eng- 
that it separated without raising a force | lish vessels, upon which those vessels at- 
of active Militia, formed and clothed at | tacked the place, and drove the Taepings 
the expense of the Canadian Government, | out. The Despatches also confirmed thé 
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account of the death of Admiral Protet. 
He could give no information as to the 
arrangements with regard to reinforce- 
ments from India. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS IN 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Carrars ARCHDALL said, he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland in refe- 
rence to a matter which had created con- 
siderable excitement amongst the Protes- 
tants of the sister country. It appeared 
that placards had been posted up through- 
out the city of Dublin announcing that 
certain proceedings were to take place on 
Sunday next, on the occasion of laying the 
first stone of the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of Ireland. The programme set forth 
the fact that a procession was to take place 
through the public streets, and that places 
were assigned in it to Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. It was further stated 
that the procession was to be preceded by 
banners and bands, the character of which 
might be readily imagined. It went on to 
announce that the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland would ap- 
pear on the occasion in their full canoni- 
cals. Now, he apprehended that the ap- 
pearance of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
under such circumstances, in their full 
canonicals, would be a violation of the law 
of the land, and was calculated to give 
great offence to Protestants. He wished 
therefore to ask the right hon. Baronet, 
Whether the authorities have taken, or 
intend to take, any steps to prevent such 
proceedings as are announced in the pro- 
gramme; or, in the event of the proces- 
sion taking place in the manner announced 
in the programme, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to prosecute 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics for thus 
appearing in the public streets in their 
canonicals ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, his attention 
had been drawn to the matter, and he had 
been in communication with the Depart- 
ment in Dublin in reference to it. He 
was not aware that any breach of the 
peace was anticipated, but the Govern- 
ment would be of course prepared to see 
that the law was respected by all parties. 


AFFAIRS OF MEXICO. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Lozrp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
was warned yesterday evening that both 
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front benches had agreed together to count 
out the House on this Motion. He did 
not suppose that the House could be g9 
indifferent to a subject which affected jt 
so nearly. The papers on the affairs of 
Mexico had an interest peculiar to them. 
selves. The last of them was delivered 
on Saturday, and it would be unconstity- 
tional not to submit that policy to discus. 
sion by the House. The usual objection 
could not be urged, that he was referring 
to events long past and gone; he had 
taken the earliest opportunity of bring- 
ing the papers before the House—namely, 
the first Motion night after the produc- 
tion of the papers. From those papers 
it appeared that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to conclude peace with 
Mexico, through undue subserviency to 
the French Emperor. The French, the 
House would remember, took up an inde- 
pendent line of action in Mexico, “ frus- 
trating the objects.of the three Powers” 
(according to the language of our Minis- 
ter) “‘ breaking the Convention of Lon- 
don,”’ and “‘ violating the preliminaries of 
Soledad.”’ We considered this “a slight” 
to England and Spain, and withdrew. 
Our Plenipotentiaries then concluded a 
peace which procured, as Lord Russell 
avowed, ‘‘the redress which had been 
so long sought;” and obtained the most 
ample guarantees in waste lands and 
church property. Before ratifying this 
Convention, Lord Russell wrote for the 
Emperor’s sanction. The Emperor dis- 
approved, and the treaty was therefore 
repudiated. This point he was prepared 
to prove, after rapidly sketching the pre- 
vious occurrences, so as to show that the 
same influence had prevailed throughout. 
He thought that the two front benches 
could not venture to count out the House 
on a question of such vital importance 
to the country. The first paper on this 
subject contained the Dunlop and Ald- 
ham Conventions; not, however, the ne 
gotiations which led to them. From these 
Conventions it would appear that the 
grievances consisted merely in non-pay- 
ment of creditors. Little enough was 
said about reparation for outrages. The 
satisfaction demanded and given was 5l 
per cent upon the imports. Captam 
Dunlop, in the despatch enclosing the 
Convention, dated February 2, 1859, said 
that Juarez “had at once acceded to all 
the demands for redress of the British.” | 

He trusted the House would permit 
him briefly to remind them of the origin 
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of Mexican bonds, and of our claims; so 
that hon. Members might perceive the 
true bearings of the subject. The loan 
was subscribed thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years ago in London, in order to enable 
Mexico to achieve her independence ; pay- 
ment was now exacted in such a way as 
to destroy that independence, and to crush 
that nation under the Power of France. 
The circumstances of the loan were these. 
In 1822 France was going to interfere in 
Spain in favour of King Ferdinand, to 
put down the spirit of liberty, and to gain 
an influence in the country. We opposed 
that proceeding. The Congress of Verona 
then met, and France, Russia, and Spain 
threatened to declare war if we resisted 
the action of France in Spain. Canning 
gave way, for he said it would be no good 
to send a fleet to Cadiz. He declared, 
however, that it should not be the Spain 
of former years; if France gained an in- 
fluence in Spain, it should be Spain with- 
out the Indies. ‘‘ Thus,” said he, “I 
called the new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.”’ Mr. Rush, 
the United States Minister, supported us ; 
ad President Monroe, in his message of 
December 2, 1823, said he would con- 
sider it a casus belli if those Powers in- 
terfered in South America. The inde- 
pendence of Mexico was declared in 1826. 
The loan was secured on the Mexican pro- 
vince of Texas. When the independence 
of Texas was declared in 1840, she took 
m herself, by the treaty with us, only 
£1,000,000 of the foreign debt, and the 
mmainder was put on Mexico. This 
constituted our claim against Mexico. 
The bonds were now chiefly held by 
Mexicans. Sir Charles Wyke gave a his- 
tary of the Conventions. The first was 
in 1842, when the recognised claims 
mounted to only £1,000,000. The 
Doyle Convention was in 1851; it was 
made “in consequence of the impossibility 
fot Mexico to fulfil her engagements,” 
md of “the penury of the treasury.” By 
that convention 12 per cent of the im- 
ports were “‘mortgaged” to us. In 1852 
ere was the second Doyle Convention ; 
twas “because of the apprehended de- 
fit,” and 15 per cent of the imports 
Were “assigned”’ to us. In 1858 there was 
he Otway Convention; this was “ be- 
use of the distressed condition of the 
uutional finances,’’ and 16 per cent of the 
mports were assigned to us, while the 
te of interest was doubled. In 1859 

was the Dunlop Convention, to 
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‘put an end to the difficulties in Mexico.”’ 
Then 51 per cent of the imports were 
assigned. By the table which was given 
it appeared that the interest had been 
regularly paid until June 4, 1861, and 
one-sixth of the original capital had been 
discharged. In December, 1860, 65 per 
cent of the imports were assigned. In 
May, 1861, 77 per cent; and in October, 
1861, 87 per cent of the imports. A 
great deal had been said of the outrages 
committed in Mexico. Those to which 
most importance had been attached were 
the Legation robbery, and the Conducta 
robbery. ‘The former occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner. There were two factions 
in Mexico. The party of Miramon, Mar- 
quez, Miranda, Almonte, and Cobos, or 
the Church party, were in power. These 
were no better than brigands; they were 
utterly lawless. The other party was 
the Liberal, or Constitutional party, at 
whose head was Juarez. On the 24th 
of August, 1860, Lord Russell wrote to 
Mr. Matthew, our Minister at Mexico, to 
break off relations with Miramon. Mr. 
Matthew did so, and left Mexico. After 
his departure a room in the house of Mr. 
Barton was broken open, and 660,000 dols. 
were taken out of it. Mr. Matthew, in 
writing to Mr. Glennie, our Consul, who 
was left in Mexico, said, ‘‘ the money 
should have been levied in the outports, 
and not have been paid in Mexico.” Mr. 
M‘Garel, the chairman of the bondholders, 
directly charged Lord Russell with the 
fault, saying that this Legation robbery 
occurred because Lord Russell refused to 
interfere for the safe transmission of the 
money to the shore; so that Mr. White- 
head, the agent for the bondholders, 
had to keep it in Mexico for two or 
three years, instead of sending it away; 
and that when the Legation left so 
precipitately, it was impossible to make 
the necessary arrangements. It was 
clearly not in the interest of the bond- 
holders that Lord Russell took that step. 
Lord Russell tried, however, to make his 
peace with the bondholders, by writing, 
on January 12, 1861, that he would recog- 
nize Juarez as President, if Juarez would 
promise to pay back the money which 
Miramon had taken. 

The following was the account of the 
Conducta robbery—or rather the Conducta 
‘‘occupation” ; for the Mexicans said they 
merely occupied the money, but did not 
rob it. Juarez had not money enough to 
pay his troops, when he was fighting 
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again Miramon, and implored Lord Rus- 
sell to allow the 51 per cent assignment 
on the imports to be suspended for two or 
three months. Lord Russell, however, 
demanded his ‘‘ pound of flesh ;” he would 
*‘ have his bond.’”’ General Degollado then 
seized a ‘‘conducta” of silver to pay his 
troops. He did it in proper legal form, 
for he gave a receipt for repayment, and 
designated church property of the value 
of three millions, in the province of 
Guajanato, as security. The amount 
taken was said to be 400,000 dols. He 
expressly stated that he considered it ‘‘a 
matter of life and death to the Republic ;” 
that he had to “ hasten to repress anarchy, 
because of the rumoured Spanish inva- 
sion.” When Juarez came to hear of the 
proceedings of his General, he was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and gave “ peremptory 
orders for restitution,” and for reparation. 
He even ordered a sale of monasteries to 
repay the sum. Degollado at last return- 
ed the 400,000 dols. This belonged part- 
ly to us, and partly to other nations. Mr. 
Matthew, however, writes—‘‘I could not 
concur in the legal right of others.” And 
hence those sacks which had Spanish or 
other marks upon them, were emptied 
out, and the money stowed in British 
sacks. In short, we in our turn, “ occu- 
pied” the silver of all the foreigners. A 
great noise was made about this. 


“But” writes Mr, Matthew, ‘thinking it of 
primary importance that a good feeling should 
exist among all foreigners, I agreed on the re- 
stitution, to all foreigners, of any sacks proved 
to have contained money bond fide their pro- 
perty.” 


The French, however, ended the dispute 
by seizing all the money and putting 
it in limbo. Mr. Matthew then wrote 
to the Comte de la Londe, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, calling this ‘‘an out- 
rage against the British Legation ;” and 
saying that “such proceedings of M. de 
St. Charles must be put a stop to,” and 
‘the Emperor must be held responsible.” 
This was “tall talking.” But he was 
not supported by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Lord Russell subsequently, how- 
ever, ordered Captain Aldham to demand 
redress from the Mexicans. Captain 
Aldham thereupon wrote an extremely 
sensible answer. He said, in the first place, 
that ‘“‘the amount stated (400,000 dols.) 
is excessive ;” our loss was not so great. 
The Mexican Government, besides, were 
“labouring under great difficulties,”’ and 
“it would be injurious to British inter- 
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ests to overpress them.” He then cop. 
cluded with these words— 

“To take possession of the castle or town of 
Vera Cruz would be to annihilate British inter. 
ests, and throw our commerce into the hands 
ofthe Americans, who would give it ingress over 
the frontier.” 

Mr. Matthew acknowledged the truth of 
all this; but said, that “poverty could 
not be accepted as an excuse ;”’and even 
suggested that Juarez, if he be poor, 
should disband the army which had 
been fighting for the cause of order 
against Miramon—for the President whom 
Lord Russell had recognised, against 
the opponent with whom Mr. Mat. 
thew had broken off friendly relations, 
Juarez, however, issued a decree for 
the sale of national buildings, in order 
to meet his engagements; he assigned 
fifteen per cent on all the revenues of 
Mexico; fifty per cent on the imports of 
Tampico, and as much as could be spared 
from the customs revenues of Vera Cruz. 
He ordered, also, that repayment of the 
Conducta money should be made, as well 
as compensation for all damages. Mr, 
Matthew, however, refused to accept that 
satisfaction, and, according to instructions 
from Lord Russell, he addressed to 
Juarez ‘‘a peremptory demand.” The 
very next day, however, he wrote his 
secret thoughts to Lord Russell. He as. 
sured him that ‘‘ the Mexican Govern- 
ment is most desirous to do what is right, 
but is surrounded by difficulties ;” and 
that he is ‘‘ convinced of the sincerity of 
Juarez’s Government, but their treasury 
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is utterly impoverished.” Sir Charles pount 
Wyke had to keep up a harsh and im- toms 
practicable appearance before Juarez, yet mean 
he imploringly poured out his secret soul Agnec 
to Lord Russell. Thus we found that lot 
Sir Charles Wyke, on June 24, 1861, b tal 
‘threatened to break off relations” with Se 
Juarez. Yet on the same day, in a de- ty 
spatch to Lord Russell, he wrote— fore ' 
“ Your Lordship will perceive that the diffical- natifa 
ties of the situation, and the penury of the trea lard 
sury, are urged as excuses. Such being the case, 
he (Juarez) offers compensation in the shape of Was 80 
convents, farms recently belonging to the Chureb, again, 
or even the National Palace itself.” had g¢ 
So again Mr. Matthew said, that the chief J insiste 
difficulties in the way of peace were from J ductior 
“the reclamations of foreigners.” On the J tariff, ¢ 
12th of May, 1861, he laid down two @ this.” 
distinct propositions in writing to had es 
Russell — Telgn 






(1.) “ The most imminent peril to Mexico isthe 
deplorable state of its finances,” 
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Whereupon he showed that the Mexican 
Government paid to foreigners 77 per cent 
on all imports. He said further— 

«The resources now receivable by the Govern- 
ment are avowedly unequal to more than half the 
amount of the expenditure actually requisite,” 
The second proposition was this — 


“The hope of Mexico rests upon the mainte- 
nance of peace . . . But unless the present Go- 


yernment be in some way avowedly upheld by 

England or the United States, further deplorable 

convulsions will afflict this unfortunate country, 

to the heavy injury of British interests and 
C e.”” 


Now, what interpretation could be given 
to all this self-contradiction ? What mean- 
ing could be attached to it? Did it not 

r that they were pulled different 
ways—that they were none of them their 
own masters? They would naturally act 
according to their knowledge of the facts 
of the case, but were constrained to act 
in another way. This was explained on 
July 26, when Sir Charles Wyke wrote, 
that “ M. de Saligny had acted in concert 
with him throughout,” but had gone fur- 
ther than Sir Charles Wyke would have 
done. He incidentally mentioned in the 
same despatch that the French claim was 
oly £40,000, and was ‘being paid off.” 
Elsewhere he called ‘the French claim “a 
nere trifle” On August 21 Lord Russell 
ent out instructions to Sir Charles Wyke. 
They were repeated on August 31, and 
again on September 10. M. Thouvenel said 
that he sent out identical instructions to 
MdeSaligny. On October 28 Sir Charles 
Wyke wrote that “he had gained his 
punt,” and that ‘‘ 69 per cent of the cus- 
ms were now mortgaged tous.’’ In the 
mean while Lord Russell negotiated and 
signed a tripartite treaty for war and 
invasion. And yet, on November 28, 


lord Russell wrote to Sir Charles Wyke' 


fo tell him that he (Sir Charles Wyke) 
had satisfactorily carried out the instruc- 
tins of August 21. It was plain, there- 
fore, that a mere desire for redress or 
utisfaction was not what had guided 
lord Russell’s policy; but that there 
Was some other influence at work. Then, 
aguin, Sir Charles Wyke, although he 
had satisfactorily carried his point, yet 
msisted, immediately after, upon a re- 
duction of 50 per cent in the customs 
nf, saying he would “ force them to do 
this.” The free Congress which Juarez 
lad established, objected, however, to fo- 
tagn interference. Sir Charles Wyke 
upon proceeded to instruct General 

© how such things were usually 
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effected, and conspired with the minis- 
ter to cajole the Parliament. The Eng- 
lish bondholders, however, objected to the 
reduction of the tariff, and it was given 
up. But Congress gave full powers to 
General Doblado to arrange everything to 
the best of his judgment. Sir Charles 
Wyke then received intelligence of the 
tripartite convention, and of the impend- 
ing invasion. He therefore broke off the 
negotiations, and wrote to Doblado, to 
hope that he would take the invasion 
‘in a friendly, not in a hostile spirit.” 
In the midst of the despatches of the year 
1861, he (Lord R. Montagu) suddenly 
stumbled upon a despatch from Lord Rus- 
sell to Earl Cowley, dated July 17, 1860, 
in which there occurred the extraordinary 
expression :—‘‘ when there is a question 
of renewing our offer of mediation.” 
Lord Russell spoke in 1860 of renewing 
our offer. When did we first offer to 
mediate between France and Mexico? 
Had these operations been carried on for 
so long? The country had never had 
the slightest intimation of the ‘Mexican 
question”? until September 24, 1861. 
Some papers ought, therefore, to be laid 
before the House in explanation of this 
despatch. On the 23rd of September last, 
Lord Russell became ‘ apprehensive’’ lest 
France was “going to organize a new 
government,” and to promote “the poli- 
tical reorganization of Mexico.” In Janu- 
ary last his misapprehensions were con- 
siderably increased, when he heard that 
the French Emperor was about to aug- 
ment his force by 3,000 men, and was 
going to march on Mexico, in order to 
place Maximilian on the throne. He 
then made the discovery that ‘“‘a combined 
expedition is subject to the rashness of 
the several commanders and diplomatic 
agents.” In February, even Sir Charles 
Wyke became “‘apprehensive.” He found 
that we could not support the French 
claims. M. Thouvenel, on the other 
hand, held that ‘‘we were bound by the 
Convention of London to support each 
other’s claims.” The first claim was for 
twelve millions of dollars. That claim, 
he confessed, was ‘‘ unexamined ;” it was 
“an approximation to the value, within a 
million, more or less.’ Then there was 
the Jecker claim. Jecker, a notorious 
‘‘ fisher in troubled waters,’’ lent Mira- 
mon, when his Government was ‘on its 
last legs,” the sum of 750,000 dols., and 
received bonds, in return, for fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1860 (when we re- 
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newed our offer of mediation) the whole 
scrip was made over to M. Gabriac (the 
French Minister in Mexico), to M. de 
Saligny, and to others. It was said that 
they were held by M. Morny, and perhaps 
by some above him. Juarez offered to 
pay the original 750,000 dols., but his 
offer was not accepted. Lord Russell de- 
signated this claim as ‘an unreasonable 
pretension,” and “an extravagant de- 
mand.” Spain and France took advan- 
tage of the refusal of Juarez, to announce 
their intention to push on, and establish 
another government in Mexico. General 
Zaragoza humbly suggested that ‘“ this 
would be an act of war.” Sir Charles 
Wyke, who could not disentangle himself 
from France, wrote to General Zaragoza 
to say that he considered this ‘“ uncour- 
teous and aggressive in tone.” All that 
was bad enough; yet it appeared we got 
still deeper into the mire; we had got en- 
tangled, not only with France, but with 
Italy also. Sir Charles Wyke wrote thus 
to Lord Russell :—‘‘Our ninth conference 
opened by my informing the Commission- 
ers that the King of Italy was about to 
send here an expedition, with the view of 
sustaining his claims.” ‘This was twice 
solemnly denied in the Italian Parliament, 
by Signor Ratazzi, the Prime Minister. 
The Italians have made some progress in 
the practice of Parliamentary Government. 
Immediately after this Almonte arrived, 
by the Emperor’s express orders, along 
with Miranda, and other followers of Mi- 
ramon. They kept up a correspondence 
with Marquez and Cobos, and stirred up 
revolution throughout the country. Sir 
Charles Wyke considered that the French 
had ‘taken up a separate line of action,”’ 
and looked upon this as ‘‘a slight on Eng- 
land and Spain.” And then, in ignorance 
ef the influence which had been exerted 
on Lord Russell, he turned round, and 
charged this “crippling of their action” 
on “the, want of foresight” in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He then did tardy 
justice to those whom he had so often 
traduced and maligned : he wrote— 

“The Mexican Government have acted, in the 
face of great difficulties, with perfect good faith 
to us in all the engagements we have entered 
into with them.” 


Then, on April 11, were withdrawn the 
troops of Spain, and the moral support 
of Great Britain. Now, he came to the 
last papers on this subject, which were 
distributed on Saturday. There he found 
that the British and Spanish claims to- 
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gether amounted to only £700,000; and | 
that after we had broken with the French, [| 
a convention had been concluded by our 
Plenipotentiaries on two bases—(1) on 
the basis of a loan from the United States. ; 
or (2), failing that, the guarantee which : 
was to have been given to them should k 
be handed over to us. Sr Charles Wyke ti 
wrote to Lord Russell— J 

“Should the United States Convention not be J 
ratified by the Cabinet of Washington, then the C 
same lands and church property offered to them | 
as a guarantee shall be sold and payment be al 
made.” Ta 
He concluded— ’ 

“ Everything I have lately done has been based, fo 
of course, on the direct violation of the London 
Convention by France, which has restored us to th 
a perfect freedom of action.” in 
So he thought in his innocence, yet here ho 
he was quite mistaken, for Lord Russell * 
wrote to Earl Cowley, on June 14, to say er 
that “‘he thought it right (before ratifying hu 
the treaty) to communicate with France, = 
although it was found to grant the redress i 
so long sought.” M.Thouvenel answered, cha 
‘© No doubt it was our strict right, but it a) 
was not advisable.” Lord Russell, on wh 
June 17, returned the following answer:— rae 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government do not find that ven 
the Convention of Puebla contravenes either the ther 
principle of non-intervention or the general en- Her 
gagement not to seek any territorial dominions or 
separate advantage in Mexico. It only proposes esca 
to do that which England, France, and Spain de- that 
sire to do jointly, and which, since the rupture of out 
Orizaba, we must all do separately, namely, to were 
grant redress for the just complaint of Great the 
Britain.” Whi 
But, as M. Thouvenel had not approved then 
of it, he found, on closer examination, The 
that it was “not in conformity with whic 
those great rules of policy by which the J joine 
British nation is guided.’”” That which @ lion, 
had guided us seemed to have been the & the . 
will of the French Emperor. For the 3 agent 
sake of appearances, however, he had t # Now, 
pick some hole in it; so he said— vernn 

“It recognises, for instance, a treaty between and a 
Mexico and the United States, by which Mexicois our ¢ 
to obtain a loan. . . Her Majesty’s Government The ] 
are not fully informed of all the articles of this 
treaty, but it may contain provisions injurious t0 Went 
the independence of Mexico.” distur 
dad sie hh 

“Tt may have some bearing, not now apparent, In th 
on the independence of Mexico.” Mexic 
He concluded by promising that he would lamer 
not answer our Plenipotentiaries till July questi 

1, so that M. Thouvenel might have fur Bi oount, 





ther time for consideration. Lord Russell 
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finally promised M. Thouvenel that he 
would not ratify the treaty. Then M. 
Thouvenel answered, in the height of ar- 
rogance, that the Emperor was satisfied 
with the sentiments of friendship express- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government, yet he 
would have been more satisfied if these 
had been made the sole ground and the 
turning point of Lord Russell’s refusal to 
ratify the convention. On the 27th of 
June, Lord Russell sent his answer to Sir 
Charles Wyke. He, in the first place, 
approved of Sir Charles Wyke’s ‘sepa- 
rating himself from the French” after 
their ‘‘ violation of the Convention of 
london.” He then gave as his reason 
for not ratifying, that the guarantee to 
the United States might give them some 
influence over Mexico. Lord Russell had, 
however, already heard from New York, 
on June 20, that the Untied States Con- 

ss had refused to accede to the loan; 
and therefore the other alternative was 
in reality the only basis of our Conven- 
tin--namely, that the waste lands and 
church property should be sold in order 
topay our demands. He must ask now, 
whether our Plenipotentiaries acted in 
accordance with, or against their instruc- 
tions. If the former, then their con- 
vention should be ratified; if the latter, 
then they should have been censured by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The only 
escape from this dilemma was to suppose 
that the instructions which were sent 
out were defective. A few other points 
were pressed upon our consideration by 
the correspondence under consideration. 
While Mexico was a prey to brigands, 
then we acquiesced in that state of things. 
The moment there was a Government 
which was producing order, then we 
joined in sending armies to foment rebel- 
lin. It was Miramon that committed 
the outrages on foreigners. Then our 
agent, Mr. Otway, connived with him. 
Now, we enforced our demands on a Go- 
vernment which abstained from outrage ; 
and at a time, moreover, when we knew 
our demands could not possibly be met. 
The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs 
went further, and asserted that ‘all the 
disturbances which had occurred since 
the declaration of independence had been 
stirred up by foreign diplomatic agents.” 
In the next place, these operations in 
Mexico were not divulged until after Par- 

ent was prorogued and when no 
question could be asked about them. The 
country had never heard anything about 
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the matter till they saw it in the Morning 
Post of September 24, on in The Times 
of September 27. The first extra Par- 
liamentary war was in 1857. The noble 
Viscount defended that on the ground that 
the principle of the previous sanction of 
Parliament did not apply to Asiatic wars ; 
now it was made not to apply to wars 
in America. It would next be supposed 
not to apply to wars in Europe. Yet, 
if this were permitted, Parliament would 
become a mere farce. For how could that 
House control the expenditure if negotia- 
tions were to be carried on in secret, and 
wars were to be begun without sanction ? 
In former days many difficulties were 
thrown in the way of commencing a war. 
The Constitution demanded that three 
steps should be taken—(1) There must be 
a message from the Crown asking for sup- 
plies. Thus King George II. asked for 
supplies “to concert measures against Swe- 
den.”” That House did not think such a 
step would be wise, and they refused the 
supplies. (2) If the supplies were granted, 
a statement of grievances was presented to 
the foreign Power, and reparation demand- 
ed. (3) If the redress were refused, then 
the Sovereign formally declared war in 
council. None of these steps had been 
taken in the present instance. The right 
hon. Member for Bucks had declared that 
expenditure depended upon policy. It 
seemed to him that expenditure depended 
upon unconstitutional and illegal action. 
We had entered into a coalition to enforce 
pecuniary claims. He had thought the 
country did not love coalitions. We had 
a coalition with France in the Crimea. 
We had a 
Did we 
get any good from that? Yet here we had 
another coalition. Butif we were doomed 
to make a coalition, why should it be a coa- 
lition to enforce pecuniary claims? He had 
heard of a coalition to prevent the Crowns 
of France and Spain from devolving on 
the same head. He had heard of coali- 
tions to determine the frontitrs of ag- 
gressive States. But he never before 
heard of a coalition to enforce pecuniary 
claims. He never heard of three armies 
encamped, as creditors, upon the soil of a 
bankrupt friend. We had no means of 
knowing whether the claims of France 
were just or unjust. The result was 
that we found ourselves enforcing claims 
which were extravagant and fraudulent. 
Nay, it was not even a coalition to en- 
force pecuniary claims, for the United 
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States had offered the money, and we 
had refused it. Mexico had offered ma- 
terial guarantees, and we had refused 
them. We went, in fact, to further the 
views of the French Emperor. But what 
interest had the French in going there? 
What advantage did they seek? We 
knew the scheme of aggrandisement which 
Richelieu had devised for France. Na- 
poleon hoped to carry this out in 1810. 
The State papers of 1819 revealed a pro- 
ject to dispossess Spain of her colonies, 
and to erect French dependencies. In the 
Congress of Verona, Canning thwarted 
such an intention. In 1844 M. Guizot pre- 
vailed upon Lord Aberdeen to join him 
in an interference in Mexico. What did 
France care for putting Maximilian on 
the throne? What would she gain by 
giving Venice to Sardinia? No, we had 
been outwitted or overruled by France. 
Then, when we had made a lucky breach 
with them, and when our Plenipotentiaries 
had concluded the Convention of Puebla, 
our Government, out of deference to the 
French Emperor, repudiated that settle- 
ment, although it fully “ gave the redress 
so long sought.” If this subservience to 
France was a mistake, it was at least a 
costly error. But it was worse than a 


mistake; for we had combined with the 
murderer of his country’s liberties, and 
joined him in planting a despotism on a 


free soil. Even now we could not entirely 
shake off our accomplice, although we saw 
him doomed to the abhorrence of man and 
the vengeance of Heaven. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions for supplying those 
deficiencies in the former instructions furnished 
to Sir C. Wyke and Captain Dunlop, which re- 
sulted in the signing, by Her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiaries at Puebla, of a Convention now repu- 
diated by Her Majesty’s Government at home.” 


Mr. LAYARD said, he must decline to 
follow the noble Lord in a large portion 
of his speech, which appeared to him not 
to be conceived in very good taste, nor 
would he follow the noble Lord into his 
review of history, or what had fallen from 
him with regard to the Government en- 
tering into wars without the sanction of 
Parliament. But he was desirous of put- 
ting upon its true footing the important 
question which the noble Lord had raised. 
In the first place, he wished to say a few 
words upon the general policy of the Mex- 
ican intervention, and then he would en- 
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deavour to answer the somewhat unip- 
telligible Questions which the noble Lord 
had put on the paper. As to the genera] 
policy of the affair, he thought the mission 
of the British Government was perfectly 
clear. The noble Lord, following the 
example of others, had tried to lead the 
House to believe that the occurrences jn 
Mexico had arisen from a desire on the 
part of the British Government to assert 
the claims of British subjects upon the 
Government of Mexico; in other words, to 
use an expression constantly applied to 
their interference in Mexico, that they had 
gone there to collect bad debts. The noble 
Lord was totally mistaken upon that point, 
There were many outrages to be redressed, 
many claims to be enforced, besides those 
of the Mexican bondholders. But even 
with regard to the Mexican bondholders, 
the Government, like many which had 
preceded it, had carefully avoided mixing 
up those which had been ratified by a na- 
tional convention with those which had 
not been so ratified. Even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham (Mr. 8. Fitzgerald), to 
whom the bondholders were so much in- 
debted and who had received a vote of 
thanks from them for the energy he had 
manifested, would be the first to get up 
and say that it was not the part of the 
British Government to go to war or even 
to interfere to enforce claims like those of 
the greater part of the Mexican bond- 
holders. The Mexican bondholders had 
various claims on the Mexican Govern- 
ment. A certain portion of them had 
been recognised under a_ convention, 
known as the Dunlop Convention. That 
convention had not been actually carried’ 
out, but it had been confirmed by another 
convention. Thus two solemn interna- 
tional obligations had been entered into, 
which it was the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to enforce. Be- 
sides these, there were many other claims. 
The papers laid on the table referred to 
various claims which British subjects and 
firms had on the Mexican Government. 
These were perfectly legitimate claims; 
but, besides these claims, there were out- 
rages of a very serious kind—to say n0- 
thing of murders—which had been com- 
mitted on Her Majesty’s subjects, for 
which no redress had been obtained— 
outrages on the British Government of 
the most serious nature ; for instance, the 
outrage on the British Embassy, whet 
Miramon ordered a room to be broken 
open, and property placed under the seal 
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of the British Legation was carried off, in 
violation of the most sacred rights, from 
the residence of the British Minister. 
More than that, a sum of money belonging 
to British subjects which had been sent 
down to the sea-coast had been pillaged 
by an officer of the Mexican Government, 
geting on their responsibility. No doubt 
the British Government had a right to 
demand redress for those outrages, and to 
enforce those claims. Throughout the 
whole negotiation they had, however, 
carefully avoided mixing up with those 
daims, which ought to be enforced, the 
claims of the bondholders which had not 
been ratified. "When people chose to lend 
money toa foreign country, they did so 
at their own risk. It would be monstrous 
for the Government to interfere in such 
cases, or that the bondholders should have 
all the advantages of profits without the 
risks. The noble Lord moved for the 
circular which had been written by the 
noble Lord on the subject of foreign loans ; 
that circular laid down distinctly the prin- 
ciple on which the Government had inter- 
fered in behalf of the British claimants, 
The principle was undeniable. It was 
oe of the most difficult things for a Go- 
yernment to deal with a weak State. 


They did not know exactly what to do. 
The moment they made any attempt to 
interfere, the parties made any terms, and 
aconvention was signed; but scarcely had 
that taken place, when the same course 


had to be renewed. A strong Govern- 
ment did not like to interfere with a 
weak Government; but if they altogether 
refused, British subjects, whose property 
had been destroyed and whose lives had 
been threatened, would have a right to 
complain. He ventured to say nothing 
could be more forbearing than the instruc- 
tins of his noble Friend with which Sir 
Charles Wyke went to Mexico. It was 
stated distinctly, that if the Mexican Go- 
vernment would now give the redress to 
Which we were entitled, we would forget 
all that had gone by, and renew with them 
the most friendly relations. The noble 
lord had spoken that night as if Juarez, 
mcoming to the Presidency, was ready 
to do everything that was required; but, 
on the contrary, outrages had been com- 
mitted as frequently as before, Englishmen 
Were murdered, and the very sum taken 
= from the British Residency, which 

e Government was pledged to pay, had 
been withheld. Juarez stated that the 
British Government must prosecute those 
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concerned in the outrage on the British 
Legation. They were prosecuted, and 
acquitted on the ground that it was not 
a theft, but an incident of military occu- 
pation. No doubt Sir Charles Wyke 
succeeded in obtaining redress from Juarez, 
but the convention was not ratified; it 
was rejected by the Mexican Legislature. 
Over and over again in his despatches Sir 
Charles Wyke called on the British Go- 
vernment to interfere; no one could be 
more urgent than Sir Charles Wyke upon 
that point. He must be allowed to put 
the noble Lord right as to the facts of the 
case. England was not the only Power 
that had claims on Mexico; she was not 
the only Power which had suffered out- 
rages that called for redress. The French 
Government had claims, though not so 
large or so important as we had. The 
Spanish Government had also claims, and 
the claims of Spain had been recognised 
by a treaty known as the Almonte Treaty. 
That treaty was set at nought. The first 
Power to take any step towards interfer- 
ence in Mexico was Spain. Spain pro- 
posed to take possession of Vera Cruz and 
Tampico. Spain fully made up her mind 
to that. That was plain from the papers 
which had been laid on the table. The 
French Government was equally ready 
with Spain to enforce its claims ; and what 
were we to do? Were we to co-operate 
with them, or to take independent action ? 
Had we not interfered at all, it would 
have been said that we neglected to en- 
force British claims, and that we had 
abandoned British rights. If we had 
taken independent action, we should pro- 
bably have come into collision with France 
or Spain, and our only course appeared to 
be that which we did take. In order 
that our action should be clearly under- 
stood, the Convention of London was 
signed. We had no desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Mexico; our 
object was solely to enforce our claims, 
and the occupying of any territory or 
place on the coast would be only tempo- 
rary. The noble Lord had spoken of 
troops being sent to Mexico, but that was 
not the case. Her Majesty’s Government 
from the very beginning said that there was 
no intention of making any advance into 
the interior—all that was intended was to 
occupy Vera Cruz, to which they had a 
right and title by treaty. For that pur- 
pose, only a force of 700 Marines was sent 
to occupy San Juan d’Ulloa. The noble 
Lord also talked of the great expense 
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which had been incurred in moving the 
Marines. Now, he must say, no doubt 
Sir Charles Wyke had acted for the best; 
but he had committed two grave mistakes 
at the commencement, which were not 
justified by any instructions he received 
from his Government; indeed, they were 
diametrically opposed to his instructions. 
The first mistake consisted in his issuing 
a proclamation, stating that the object of 
the intervention was the regeneration of 
the country; and the second was the at- 
tempt to place the Marines on the same 
footing with the French and Spanish 
force, and send them into the interior to 
co-operate with them. Those mistakes 
were made in direct opposition to the in- 
structions of Her Majesty’s Government, 
although, no doubt, Sir Charles Wyke 
acted with the very best intentions. They 
led, however, to very serious consequences. 
Soon afver the landing the Mexican Go- 
vernment signified their wish to bring 
matters to an amicable termination, and 
the Convention of Soledad was agreed 
upon, by which the allies were allowed 
to advance, on the condition, that if war 
broke out, they would return to their 
original positions. This showed that the 
Mexican Government did not consider the 
position of the allies, so far, was a hostile 
one. Then appeared upon the scene a 
man who, according to all accounts, was 
the most promising Mexican statesman, 
and the man most likely to restore order 
and establish a strong Government under 
Juarez. He referred to General Doblado, 
who made very liberal proposals to the 
allies, which had every prospect of being 
accepted. Unfortunately, however, Gene- 
ral Almonte, a refugee, intervened—a man 
who had entertained the idea that there 
was a strong monarchical party in Mexico, 
which had only to be appealed to to rise 
at once and set up a monarchy in the place 
of the Government of Juarez. ll the 
information which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received was directly opposed to 
that opinion, and it had been confirmed 
by the result. General Almonte, however, 
appeared to have persuaded the represen- 
tative of France that a monarchical party 
really existed, and that it would be useless 
to treat any longer with the Mexican Go- 
vernment; and he induced the French to 
withdraw their adhesion from the Conven- 
tion of Soledad, renounce all communica- 
tion with the Government of Juarez, and 
to return to the landing-place in order to 
make a hostile advance. Her Majesty’s 
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Government looked upon that as a viola. 
tion of the treaty, as we had gone tg 
Mexico with the intention of not interfer. 
ing in the internal affairs of that country, 
and they felt that they could not decling 
to hold communication with Juarez, who 
represented the Mexican people and Go. 
vernment. ‘The Spanish authorities took 


‘exactly the same view as we did, and 


General Prim acted like a man of honour 
in refusing to be a party to any attempt 
to raise to the throne of Mexico a King 
contrary, as he believed, to the wishes of 
the people. He-consequently retired with 
his troops, and the British Marines were 
also re-embarked. Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had been reproached with deserting 
the French; but it had been admitted in 
the French Chamber that England kad be- 
haved with perfect loyalty and good faith, 
Those who knew Vera Cruz were aware 
that it was impossible for Europeans to 
remain there from early in the spring to 
an advanced period of the autumn; and 
in withdrawing the Marines from that 
place we had only done as we should have 
done in either case, whether there had 
been war or peace. The French Govern- 
ment had publicly admitted that we had 
acted with perfect frankness. The Church 
party in Mexico—a party who, if he must 
use a strong term, were the greatest ruf- 
fians, and who had been guilty of the most 
horrible outrages upon civilization—ga- 
thered round General Almonte in his at- 
tempt to establish monarchy; but when 
the French advanced into the country, they 
found that the warnings which had been 
given them were perfectly true, and that 
no monarchical party really existed there. 
The French General himself, with great 
frankness, admitted that, avowing that if 
he had dreamt that there was no party in 
favour of monarchy, he would not have 
advanced into the midst of a hostile coun- 
try. That being so, what were Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to do? His noble 
Friend had rather accused the Government 
of deserting Sir Charles Wyke. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU: Of not 
giving him precise instructions. 

Mr. LAYARD said, tha: it should be 
remembered that the Government never 
foresaw the state of things described by 
his noble Friend. On the contrary, when 
the Marines were withdrawn, when the 
Convention of Soledad had been broken, 
and the French troops took action by 
themselves, Sir Charles Wyke wrote 
to his Government to say that he was 
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ing to leave Mexico, and they ac- 
cordingly believed that he would have 
retired to New York. Instead of that, 
he remained in the country, went to 
Puebla, and entered into the convention 
with General Doblado that had been men- 
tioned to the House. The Government 
were perfectly astonished when they 
heard that he had signed that instrument. 
The convention was sent home to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and was not rati- 
fied by them. His noble Friend had mis- 
stated the reasons why it was not ratified. 
There was no question of subserviency to 
the Emperor of the French, but the ques- 
tion was one of principle. The principle 
on which we had insisted in all our rela- 
tions with the Central States of America 
was this—not to allow them to involve 
themselves towards the United States in 
amanner that might lead ‘to inconvenient 
results. The convention declared that a 
certain sum should be paid to the British 
cdaimants out of moncy to be supplied by 
the United States, who, in return, were to 
have a kind of mortgage upon all the 
waste lands in Mexico. ‘That arrangement 
might have produced a state of things 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
desirous to see avoided. That convention, 
although not ratified, was not altogether 


rejected by the United States, and it 
had been again submitted to the Senate. 
Again, the convention provided that, in 
default of the United States advancing the 
money, those waste lands should be mort- 


gaged to the British Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government were as much op- 
posed to that as to their being mortgaged 
to the United States, thinking it might 
lead to disagreeable consequences in regard 
to our relations with the United States or 
other Powers. We were also to have been 
bound to occupy certain ports in Mexico 
by our naval force for the collection of 
the dues from which the claims on the 
Mexican Government were to have been 
met. Her Majesty’s Government did not 
think that would at all have been a con- 
venient arrangement. These, then, were 
some of the important grounds upon which 
they did not deem it right to ratify the 
convention, and he believed they were 
perfectly valid grounds. In saying that, 
he cast no reflection upon Sir Charles 
Wyke, who appeared to have done his 
best; and if the convention had been un- 
accompanied by the objectionable features 
Which he had described, it might have 
been quite satisfactory. That was the 
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short history of British policy towards 
Mexico. The noble Lord had put two 
questions to him. The first referred to a 
despatch from Earl Russell to Earl Cow- 
ley on the 17th of July, 1860. There 
was, however, no mystery about it, as it 
referred to an enclosure. We had long 
been in communication with the Mexican 
Government upon the subject of the claims 
of British subjects, and the Governments 
of France and of Spain had frequently 
called upon us to join with them to enforce 
those claims. But Earl Russell had always 
laid it down as a rule, that if we did 
interfere it must be upon the distinct 
understanding that other religions than 
the Roman Catholic should be tolerated 
in Mexico. That was at the time the 
Church party was in power, and when 
every person who professed any other reli- 
gion than the Roman Catholic was subject 
to persecution. All that Earl Russell had 
done in the instructions was, to refer to 
a despatch upon the subject that had been 
written a year or two before, reciting the 
principle upon which alone the British 
Government could interfere or mediate in 
Mexico. The second question of the noble 
Lord referred to what he called the Italian 
expedition to Mexico. The facts were, 
that there were Italians in Mexico who 
had claims upon the Government, and 
when England joined with France and 
Spain in interfering in Mexico, the Italian 
Government inquired, unofficially, whether 
we would assist the Italians in Mexico. 
The British Government felt there would 
be inconvenience in taking up the claims 
of others than its own countrymen ; and it 
was suggested to the Italian Government, 
that they might send a vessel with the 
joint expedition, and that some official 
person should be on board to whom the 
Italians might apply. No ship, however, 
was sent, and Sir Charles Wyke merely 
alluded to the possibility of an Italian 
vessel being sent out; but there was no 
intention that the Italian Government 
should enter into any convention. Having 
gone through the principal points con- 
nected with the subject, he could only say 
that he did not think Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could have adopted any other 
policy than that which they had acted 
upon. They could not abstain from all in- 
terference, or British subjects might fairly 
have complained that their interests were 
neglected by their Government, while the 
subjects of other Powers were protected. 
They had, however, studiously avoided all 
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interference in the affairs of the country, 
and he thought the policy they had pur- 
sued would increase British influence in 
Mexico, and lead to a better observance in 
future of engagements towards this coun- 
try. He hoped, also, after the clear proofs 
that had been given of the non-existence 
in Mexico of a monarchical party, that 
France would open negotiations with any 
Government that did really represent the 
feclings of the people of Mexico, and thus 
bring to a pacific termination the differ- 
ences that had heretofore existed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
the words of the Poet were once wit- 
tily applied to a certain person whose 
career reflected little honour on him, 
that nothing became him so well in 
in life as his going out of it, and he 
thought the same observation might be 
applied to the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in relation to Mexico; tor the 
only satisfactory point about it was, that 
in spite of themselves they had been forced 
to withdraw from further interference. 
He was not disposed to say that the Go- 
vernment could have avoided all inter- 
ference. On the contrary, not only with 
reference to repeated outrages upon British 
subjects, but also with reference to the 
removal of a large sum of money from the 
British Legation, it was impossible that 
the Government could have avoided taking 
some decided steps to vindicate the honour 
of the English name. But he did find 
fault with the manner in which they had 
fulfilled that duty. The hon. Gentleman 
had told the House that the Government 
had from the first declared they would not 
be parties to any interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of Mexico; but his complaint 
was, that they had entered into a conven- 
tion with France and Spain when, if they 
did not know that the object of both 
France and Spain was to interfere actively 
in the internal affairs of Mexico, the Bri- 
tish Government were almost the only 
persons who were ignorant of the fact. 
For years refugees from Mexico had con- 
stantly represented to the British Govern- 
ment and to the French Government that 
the only means of restoring order in that 
country was by the active intervention of 
European Powers and the establishment 
of a monarchical form of Government. 
Had Her Majesty’s Government no warn- 
ing of those views being held by the 
French Government? M. Thouvenel, in 
one of his despatches, said—. 


“We do not wish to interfere ; but we think 
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that the presence of our forces there will give that 
moral support to the monarchical feeling which 
we believe to exist, and that there will be a changg 
and opportunity for the establishment of a new 
and regenerated Government.” 

It was idle to say, when Almonte was 
constantly coming to this country and 
communicating with the Government and 
with public bodies, and after the language 
of M. Thouvenel—it was idle to say that 
the Government had not a distinct warning 
that it was the intention of the French 
Government to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Mexico, and possibly to establish 
a new form of government. It was stated 
in the convention that they were not to 
interfere with the wishes of the Mexicans 
in the establishment of any form of go. 
vernment; but that was not language that 
could have been used if it had been ox. 
pected that the form of government then 
existing would continue to exist, but it 
showed that it was contemplated that the 
appearance of foreign troops might cause a 
revolution, and possibly a change of go. 
vernment. Every one must have been 
aware of the object of France and of Spain, 
and it was made plain by the speech of 
Sefior Collantes in the Spanish Chambers 
that the object of interference was to es- 
tablish a monarchical form of government. 
His hon. Friend had truly said that the 
last thing for an English Government todo 
was to attempt by force of arms to collect 
bad debts, or debts contracted with British 
subjects who had entered upon speculations 
with their eyes open, knowing the attend- 
ant risks, and guarding themselves against 
those risks by larger profits. That had 
been the principle upon which successive 
Governments had acted; and although 
the Government with which he had been 
connected had used its good offices to en- 
deavour to obtain justice for the Mexican 
bondholders, yet, in the very last despatch 
written by them upon that subject, they 
emphatically laid it down that the claims 
of the bondholders were in the nature of 
private claims, and could not be enforced 
by arms. His hon. Friend had said that 
the claims of the bondholders were not the 
object of our interference ; but it was 4 
curious fact that the first convention made 
by Sir Charles Wyke, the ratification of 
which was refused by the Mexican Par- 
liament, had reference solely to the claims 
of the bondholders, and to no other claims; 
and yet it was said that our interference 
was to obtain redress for grievances, and 
to stipulate for the due performance of the 
conventions. He thought the noble Lord 
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at the head of the Foreign Department 
had been saved from the commission of a 
grievous error only by the refusal of the 
Mexican Legislature to ratify that conven- 
tion. The terms of the convention were ob- 
‘ectionable, for by it British consuls were 
not only to collect money and to apply it in 

ment of the claims of British subjects, 
but they were also to be made agents for 
the subjects of every foreign country 
having claims upon the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Another stipulation was that the 
endorsement of British officers should be 
requisite to give validity to securities to 
be issued by the Mexican Government. 
There was another matter of grave com- 
plaint against Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that was that they should have en- 
tered into a convention to enforce the 
pecuniary claims of the Powers who were 
parties to it without knowing in the 
slightest degree the nature, character, 


justification, or amount of the claims which | 
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its sanction, even indirectly, to such a 
treaty. He hoped that his noble Friend’s 
suggestion, that we might form another 
treaty with Mexico of a more satisfactory 
character than that which had lately been 
attempted, would be realized, and he 
hoped also that we should not be found 
by the side of France in enforcing a change 
of government on a friendly people, or on 
the side of Spain in any schemes for the 
recovery of her ancient supremacy in 
Mexico; and, still less, that we should be 
placed by the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government in opposition to the liberal 
party in an independent nation, thus 
giving a chance to the enemies of freedom 
and of liberal institutions in that country 
of again raising their heads and of re-estab- 
lishing one of the vilest Governments that 
ever disgraced a country. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, if he rightly 
understood the papers upon the subject, 
Her Majesty’s Government had not acted 


Mexico. 





they had undertaken to assist in enforcing. | without something like a principle in the 
They were told that the claims of the matter. They appeared to admit that an 
French Government were for a compara- | English subject who had gone to Mexico 
tively small amount—he thought £40,000 | for purposes of gain, and had become a 
was the sum named; and yet they after-| creditor of the Government there, could 
wards found that, without knowing whatnot expect the support of the Govern- 
they were about, they had committed ment at home in enforcing his claims, un- 


themselves to the enforcement of claims | less something more arose to give him a 


which Earl Russell had spoken of as the | right. But in the present case Her Ma- 
most extravagant, the most extortionate, | jesty’s Government were supporting claims 
amd the most unjust. The French Go- | which had been sanctioned by engage- 
venment had since claimed J 5,000,000 of | ments having the force of diplomatic pro- 
dollars; and if Her Majesty’s Government | mise, and therefore they were perfectly 
were not committed to the enforcement of | entitled to demand that the claims should 
that claim, it was owing to circumstances | be made good. The hon. Gentleman who 
which they had not foreseen, and not to | had just sat down had hit upon the real 
- — + Rasen en convention. —_ —< o case — oN ated age 

¢ present position of affairs was as un-| Her Majesty’s Government had made a 
satisfactory as possible, and only one thing | convention with France without knowing 
could be said for it—that it was better something of the claims which she was 
than they could have expected some time | likely to put forward—claims as they now 
go. But that the Government should | knew, of so monstrous a kind that no 
have given British arms to enforce certain | Government that had a regard for its own 
dims; that they should have thought it} honour could venture to enforce them. 
necessary to enter into a solemn conven- | His hon. Friend the Under Secretary had 


tion, and that they should be represented 
ithe expedition by a force of 700 Ma- 
mnes, seemed to him to be placing this 
country in a relation to foreign Powers 
utterly beneath her dignity and honour. 
He thought his noble Friend was under 
4 misapprehension when he said that the 
ratification of the treaty with the United 
States Government had been refused. He 
believed it was still under consideration, 
and he was of opinion that it would be a 
dangerous thing for this country to lend 


| charged the noble Lord with a violation of 
| good taste in commenting upon the con- 


duct of the French Government ; but his 
hon. Friend in what he stated a few mo- 
ments afterwards went on to justify some- 
thing like strong language on the part of 
the noble Lord, for he described the state 
of things in Mexico as most unsatisfactory. 
But his hon. Friend told them that when 
Almonte arrived, everything got into a 
state of confusion. But who brought 
Almonte there? His hon, Friend knew 
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it was the French Government, and his 
hon. Friend was obliged, by the stress of 
truth, to acknowledge that France had 
acted in violation of the convention. Well, 
then, if the Government of France de- 
liberately violated in the spring a con- 
vention made in the autumn, hon. Gen- 
tlemen were not to be taunted with a 
violation of good taste in commenting 
upon such conduct. He entirely agreed 
in what his hon. Friend said in regard to 
Spain and General Prim. So far as he 
knew, there had not been a single default 
in anything required by honour and jus- 
tice on the part of Spain, and he rejoiced 
in seeing that Spain, by her honourable 
conduct and the recovery of her former 
strength, was returning to her ancient 
position in Europe. His hon. Friend spoke 
with great justice of the difficulty of en- 
forcing claims against such Governments 
as the Mexican. It was easy to establish 
the claim and apply force, but the diffi- 
tulty was to find some alternative. We 
had money claims against the Mexican 
Government, but, unfortunately, money 
was exactly what they had not got. What 
should we have instead? We would not 
become conquerors; we were resolutely 
determined not to become conquerors of 


any territory in that part of the world. 
But the securities which that unfortunate 
Government was able to offer were of such 
a kind that we could not receive them. 
One security which they offered was a 
loan which they had concluded with a 


foreign State. We objected to that with 
great justice, for we said we did not 
choose to enter into a convention which 
should recognise those insidious loans by 
which one State was acquiring a sort of 
lien on the territory of another. Then 
they offered what in this country would 
be called Crown lands; but the duty of 
administering them would be so exceed- 
ingly troublesome that it would be im- 
possible for the Government that should 
enter into such a Convention to have any 
peace. And then there seemed to be an 
equally strong objection to a lien on the 
customs duties of Mexico. He did not 
see what Her Majesty’s Government were 
contemplating. He knew that they de- 
sired to be paid. His hon. Friend said 
that the Government did not foresee the 
state of circumstances which had occurred ; 
but he thought they might have foreseen 
that the Mexican Government would be 
without money. He should have thought 
that it would chiefly enter into the minds 
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of Her Majesty’s Ministers to instragt 
their representatives in Mexico as to what 
they might take as a substitute for money, 
and he could not find in the papers any 
trace of such instructions. It seemed ty 
him that the series of negotiations dis. 
closed by the papers was a good illustra. 
tion of the way in which the French 
Government used its relations with this 
country as a means to prop the Imperial 
throne. It was of great moment to the 
French Government to divert attention 
from affairs at home by causing it to be 
seen that the French Government was en- 
gaged in some great transactions abroad in 
concert with one of the great settled States 
of Europe. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present: House counted; and 40 Men- 
bers not being present, 


Tfouse adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o'clock, 


Or nn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 16, 1862. 


Mrxvutes.]—New Memser Sworn.—For Montgo- 
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esquire. 
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2° Excise Duties. 
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Extension ; New Zealand; Duchy of Cornwall 
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NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL, 
[BILL No. 203.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Str BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
all would agree with him that it wasa 
desirable thing to take measures for the 
prevention of those breaches of the law 
which were of such frequent occurrence in 
the winter season, and which led often to 
violent conflicts between poachers and 
gamekeepers, and occasionally resulted in 
murder. As he understood that objec- 
tions would be taken to details of the Bill, 
he should not enter more fully into the 
subject until he heard what the objec 
tions were ; and he should therefore con- 
tent himself for the present with moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a secon! 
time.” 
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Mz. MAINWARING said, he would 
seoond the Motion. He might remark 
that his keepers’ time was taken up by 
yeeping off men who were employed by 
neighbouring gentlemen to search for the 

of game. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was 
rather surprised that the second reading 
should have been moved that day, the 
Bill itself having been printed only the 
day previous. He thought when the cha- 
reter of the measure was known and 
its details carefully examined, the House 
would be of opinion that it was not a 
Bill which should pass as a matter of 
course, or be hurried through the House 
without the country having a full oppor- 
tunity of knowing what its provisions 
were. The Bill, in the first place, would 
increase, toa very great extent, the strin- 
gency of the existing game laws, and in ad- 
dition it would give very arbitrary powers 
to individual policemen, who, acting upon 
mere suspicion, might search and appre- 
hend persons on suspicion of having game 
or guns in their unlawful possession. 
The Bill, too, contained this radical defect 
that it did not define what was meant by 
“the unlawful possession” of game and 
guns, but left that question to the deci- 
sion of the policeman. He was not pre- 
pared to deny that the subject well de- 
served the consideration of the House. 
He would admit that poaching was car- 
ried on in a few counties at night by 
amed gangs although the law was very 
severe in visiting offences of that kind 
om the conviction of the offenders. That 
practice was productive of the great- 
est evils, and it might well be deserving 
of the consideration of the House whether 
some additional measures should not be 
taken to check practices, which, evil in 
themselves, led to other evils, and involv- 
ed the persons concerned in them some- 
times in the commission of the greatest 
crimes. But he was not aware of any 
such urgent or special necessity at the 
present moment for provisions such as 
those contained in the Bill, or even for 
any new law on the subject, which ought 
to induce them, without the most careful 
investigation, to pass a law which had 
every appearance on the face of it of hav- 
ing been framed with the greatest haste, 
without due consideration, and in a man- 
ner not calculated to effect the’ objects of 
those who were the promoters of the mea- 
sure. Towards the close of the last year 
he had received a memorial on the subject 
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of poaching signed by twenty-eight chief 
constables of counties, and on the face of 
the memorial the chief constables stated 
that they were most anxious that the 
constabulary should not be employed di- 
rectly or indirectly in the preservation 
of game. He did not say whether the 
House would agree in that opinion; but, 
founded as the Bills upon the subject that 
had been introduced into that and the 
other House of Parliament were upon 
the memorial, he thought it right to call 
attention to the fact that the chief con- 
stables themselves did not ask for the 
specific legislation which was now pro- 
posed. With respect to the number of 
murders and murderous attacks arising 
from night poaching which were said to 
be of monthly occurrence, some useful in- 
formation had been received from the chief 
constables. Ten of them made returns of 
nil; so that in ten counties, the chief con- 
stables of which had signed the memorial, 
not a single case of the kind had occurred. 
But, on the other hand, it was not to be 
denied that in two or three counties as- 
saults between keepers and poachers had 
been of frequent occurrence, and had often 
resulted in the death of the keepers and 
the most disastrous consequences to the 
persons who had committed the offence. 
The present Game Laws prevented per- 
sons from killing game without a certifi- 
cate, and even those who might have a 
certificate were not allowed to trespass 
upon another man’s property: if they 
did, they might be arrested by the person 
on whose land they were trespassing ; and 
if they refused to give their names and 
addresses, might be taken before a justice 
of the peace as soon as possible; but in 
any case they were not to be detained 
more than twelve hours. But there was 
another Act—one of the severest upon 
the statute-book—with reference to night 
poaching, which was intended to be amend- 
ed by the Bill before the House. ‘‘ Night” 
was defined in that Act to extend from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before 
sunrise; but in the Bill under discussion 
night was assumed to extend from sunset 
to eight o’clock on the following morning. 
Under the present law, a person, trespass- 
ing in pursuit of game might, on a sum- 
mary conviction, be subjected for the first 
offence to imprisonment for three months, 
with hard labour, and be obliged to find 
sureties for good conduct for a year; for 
the second offence he might be imprisoned 
for six months, and be compelled to find 
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sureties for three years; and for the third, 
which was an indictable offence, he might 
be condemned to penal servitude. A ser- 
vant might pursue and apprehend a night 
poacher, and in case of violent resistance 
the latter might be subjected either to 
penal servitude or to a corresponding 
term of imprisonment. Right of appeal, 
however, was given to the sessions against 
summary conviction; but he found no- 
thing about such an appeal in the Bill. 
So far as night poaching was concerned, 
he did not think the existing law at all 
deficient in severity. It was said, how- 
ever, that the law could not be enforced, 
because, he supposed, the keepers failed 
to apprehend the poachers, or did not pur- 
sue them and apprehend them as they 
might do when they endeavoured to es- 
cape, and therefore it was thought de- 
sirable by the framers of the Bill to give 
powers to the police to intercept persons 
who were suspected to be poaching at 
night, to carry them before a magistrate 
on the charge of having game, guns, or 
nets unlawfully in their possession, and 
the magistrate, if not satisfied with the 
account which the prisoners gave, might 
commit them to the petty sessions, and 
the petty sessions might, without appeal, 
inflict a fine of £5, and in default com- 
mit the accused to prison for two months 
with hard labour. The Bill, however, 
must be considered in all its parts. The 
first power which the Bill professed to 
give to the police between sunset and 
eight o’clock next morning was that they 
might stop and search any person whom 
they suspected of being in unlawful pos- 
session of game, hares, and even rabbits, 
—for it extended to rabbits, though 
rabbits were not by the existing law in- 
cluded under the head of “game.” But 
where would the hon. Baronet find a 
definition of unlawful possession of game 
on the highway? By the Game Act, 
indeed, unlawful possession was defined 
to be the possession by a dealer more 
than ten days after the expiration of the 
season when it is lawful to kill game, 
and by any other person more than forty 
days after the expiration of the season. 
This Bill assumed an unlawful possession 
which the law had not defined. He was 
not aware of any law which made it un- 
lawful to be in possession of game on the 
highway, even if it had been killed unlaw- 
fully. He would ask the hon. Baronet to 
say what, if the Bill passed, would be the 
position of a railway carrier, or a gentle- 
Sir George Grey 
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session on the highway of game by whom. 
soever it had been killed. The Bill gg. 
sumed an unlawful possession which ag 
yet was undefined, and would therefors 
be inoperative, for any person taken be. 
fore a magistrate must be disch 

because there was no law to enable the 
magistrate to convict him. It might be 
desirable to make it unlawful for poach- 
ers to have large quantities of game in 
their possession on a highway; but the 
defect in the Bill was, that it did not 
allude to poaching. Its framers had not 
investigated the present law, and they 
had assumed that game kil'ed by an un. 
certificated person, in the possession of 
a third person, was unlawfully in his 
possession, whatever he was going to do 
with it; and, assuming that, they pro- 
posed that a police constable, on suspicion 
of such unlawful possession, of which he 
was to be the judge, was to apprehend 
a person and take him before a magis- 
trate. It would be monstrous to leave 
it to the judgment of an individual po- 
liceman whether Parliament meant such 
a possession of game to be unlawful. The 
question of the unlawful possession of 
game killed by poachers was, to a certain 
extent, before the courts of law. That 
was an additional reason why they should 
wait until they saw, upon the highest au- 
thority, what the law was. In the course 
of last year Lord Exeter’s keepers seized 
some rabbits which they said were unlaw- 
fully killed on their master’s property ; an 
action for trover was brought against the 
keepers, and Baron Wylde laid down the 
law, that though the killing of game might 
have been an unlawful act, yet game once 
killed became the property of the persons 
in whose possession it was. The Court of 
Common Pleas, however, acting, he be 
lieved, on the authority of Lord Holt, 
decided, that if a person started game— 
animals fere natur@e—on a man’s land, and 
killed it on the land, the game was the 
property of the owner of the land, and he 
had a right to take it wherever it was 
found ; but if the game, when started, once 
crossed the boundaries into the land of 
another person, then it became the property 
of the man who killed it. That question 
had been carried to a court of error, and 
when decided they would know what the 
law on the subject was. He wished the 
House to mark the stringency given to the 
Game Laws by the provision in the Bill, 
that a constable might search any person 
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or persons whom he had good cause to 
suspect of having unlawful possession of 

e. There were many individuals be- 
sides poachers—uncertificated persons, for 
instance—who violated the law by shoot- 
ing without a licence, and, according to 
the Bill, they were liable in returning 
home after sunset—not an improbable 
geurrence in November or December— 
to be stopped by any constable; and, 
though they gave their names and ad- 
dresses, they might be searched, taken 
to the nearest lock-up house, which might 
be ten miles off, and afterwards carried to 
the nearest magistrate, who might reside 
mother ten miles off, and who might send 
them to the petty sessions, which possibly 
yould not be held until after a period of 
tn days. There they would be subject 
toa penalty of £5, or imprisonment for 
two months. All that time, too, they 
were liable to penalties under the Game 
Acts, and might be prosecuted for tres- 
pass, as well as punished under the fiscal 
laws for having no licence. The Bill also 
authorized a constable to search any one 
tho had a gun or engine which had been 
wed, or could be used for the destruction 
of game—and he might apprehend him if 
he were in possession of game, or a gun, 
ora part of a gun, engine, or net—the 
powers of apprehension after search being 
lager than the powers of search. It did 
not follow that the gun or engine should 
have been used for the destruction of game, 
though, no doubt, that was the intention of 
the framers of the Bill. He did not wish 
to be over critical, but he observed that 
“eonstable or police officer” was used as 
the antecedent of the word ‘‘they,” and 
he adverted to that circumstance simply 
heeause it appeared to him that every part 
of the measure bore the mark of haste, 
and manifested the almost indecent want 
of consideration with which the Bill had 
drawn up, though it had undergone the 
revision of a Select Committee of the other 
House. Under its provisions, a constable 
would be authorized to stop, search, and 
detain any cart or other conveyance in or 
upon which there should be reasonable 
cause to suspect that ‘‘any such game, 
hares, or rabbits, gun or part of gun, &c.,” 
were being carried. That was a power 
that did not exist with regard to stolen 
Property, for a constable could not stop a 
carriage except under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, the operation of which was 
limited to the metropolitan district, and 
detain the person in charge of it without 





a warrant, and merely on the suspicion 
that such person had property unlawfully 
in his possession. The clause went on to 
say, that should the constable find in the 
conveyance any game, hare, or rabbit, 
&c., supposed to be in the unlawful pos- 
session of the person in charge of the 
conveyance, public or private, then the 
constable was entitled to apprehend the 
person, without the slightest proof that 
the game or other article was unlawfully 
possessed. He had already said that there 
was no limit as to the time when the 
person so apprehended was to be taken 
before the justice of the peace. There 
was not even the protection afforded in 
other Acts by the use of the words “as 
soon as conveniently may be.” The third 
clause enabled all the penalties under the 
Bill to be recovered in the same manner 
as under the Game Acts; but it did not 
give, like those Acts, the right of appeal. 
The latter part of the first clause provided 
that the game, guns, &c., seized by the 
constable might, after the conviction of 
the offender, be sold by order of the jus- 
tices, the proceeds to be paid to the trea- 
surer of the county, and applied to the 
purposes of the county rate. Now, as the 
law stood at present, no one but a licensed 
dealer could sell game, and he was not 
sure that a county treasurer, acting under 
this provision, might not be held to be in 
unlawful possession of money derived from 
such a source. Having stated his objec- 
tions generally to the Bill, he wished to 
add that he did not mean to deny that the 
subject deserved consideration; and having 
already, in answer to a question addressed 
to him, expressed his willingness to con- 
sent that early in next Session an inquiry 
on the matter should be carried on by a Se- 
lect Committee, he would recommend that 
the Bill before the House should be with- 
drawn, with the object of giving further 
time for the consideration of the question. 

Str HENRY STRACEY said, he was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have spoken in the terms he had 
used of a Bill which had received the 
sanction of no less a person than the Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Surely such 
a Bill could not have been prepared with 
haste or without consideration, and there- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
paying that high functionary a poor com- 
pliment in endeavouring to turn the Bill 
into ridicule. He had waited with a de- 


putation on the right hon. Baronet; but 
though he had tried on several occasions 
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to obtain the advice of the right hon. 
Baronet, he would not listen to a word 
from him. When the right hon. Baronet’s 
attention was directed to the prevalence of 
poaching, his answer was, ‘‘ You have too 
much game; the country has too much 
game.” Though twenty-eight constables 
and a great portion of the magistrates of 
England had memorialized the right hon. 
Baronet on the subject, and though his 
own Government Inspector had made a 
recommendation to him in words similar 
to those introduced into the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman had done nothing what- 
ever to remedy that crying evil. Some 
remedy was certainly needed, for in many 
parts of the country gangs of poachers 
prowled about, not merely composed of 
persons who resorted to these proceedings 
from necessity, but putting a necessity 
upon the owners of game to retain a 
strong force of keepers for its preserva- 
tion. Why, the right hon. Gentleman 
should throw the mantle of his protection 
over the poacher he could not understand. 
He believed it would be found that the 
poacher was invariably the thief in his 
neighbourhood. [Sir Grorcz Grey: No, 
no!] He could quote cases proving the 
correctness of his assertion. [The hon. 
Member cited instances in which convicted 
poachers had been identified as having 
been concerned in robberies, or attempted 
robberies.| The police generally prayed 
for the right of search, as they believed 
that if that power were given them, they 
would be able to prevent a vast deal of 
robbery which took place throughout the 
country. At present poachers were allowed 
to pass freely along the highway, their 
carts and bags being assumed to contain 
only game, though they sometimes con- 
tained property which had been obtained 
by burglary. On one occasion a cart which 
was stopped and searched was found to 
contain apparently only hares and phea- 
sants. As their weight, however, excited 
some suspicion, they were opened, and 
were then found to be stuffed with silver 
spoons and forks. Within the last two 
or three days they were told that by ap- 
plication to the proper office they could 
obtain judicial statistics of 1861. Now, 
he had seen those statistics, and to his 
surprise it would appear from them that 
night poaching had decreased. He be- 
lieved that that was a great error, as he 
had no hesitation in saying he could fur- 
nish testimony to prove that instead of 
that crime having decreased it had con- 
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siderably increased. It appeared that thoge 
statistics only embraced a quarter of the 
year, instead of the whole year, leaving 
out of calculation the vast number of 
offences that were committed out of what 
was called the game season. Whilst the 
right hon. Baronet was throwing the 
mantle of his protection over the poacher, 
he was in effect, shielding the worst thieves 
from the penalties of the law. He (ir 
Henry Stracey) had been threatened with 
all manner of things if he ventured to sup. 
port the Bill, and amongst other threats 
he was warned that ‘‘ Henley would pitch 
into him.” Well, he had a great respect 
for his right hon. Friend, but all he could 
say to that threat was, that if his right 
hon. Friend did pitch into him, he did 
not apprehend that he would, to use his 
own phrase, “Come with a very ugly 
rush.” But be that as it might, he could 
not help feeling that he was taking the 
right course in giving his support to the 
Bill; and if his right hon. Friend and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
refused to countenance such a measure, 
they must each be prepared to bear his 
own share of the responsibility which de- 
clining to take any steps to prevent the 
disasters which were likely to occur dur- 
ing the ensuing season would involve. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
hardly suppose that it was seriously intend- 
ed to immortalize a Session in which so little 
had been done in the way of legislation by 
the enactment of a more stringent game 
law. The principle of the Bill under dis- 
cussion might, he thought, very fairly be 
described to be a proposal to turn the 
county police into gamekeepers. [ “No, 
no!” | That, of course, was not the ob- 
ject of its promoters; but such, at the 
same time, was the opinion which would, 
he believed, be entertained with respect 
to it out of doors. There was, moreover, 
no doubt, that if it were to pass into a law, 
many gentlemen would have defrayed out 
of the county rates part of the cost which 
they now paid for an amusement; and 
that it would be impossible to prevent the 
impression from prevailing in the minds 
of the public that the preservers of game 
throughout the country, who were, gene- 
rally speaking, also magistrates, would 
make use of the services of the police for 
their own purposes, in a manner very 
detrimental to the performance of their 
regular duties. He might also observe, 
in reply to the observations which had 
fallen from the last speaker, that the kill- 
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ing and taking away of animals or birds 

a@ nature was an offence with regard 
to which the notion very generally pre- 
yailed among the people that it was not to 
be placed in the ordinary category of 
theft. He therefore thought it would be 
somewhat unfair to brand as a thief the 
man who happened to break the law under 
that head, although he was quite ready to 
admit that constant opposition to the law 
jn one direction was not unlikely to con- 
duce to its violation in another. Hon. 
Gentlemen ought to consider whether it 
was becoming in them to insist so much 
as they did on the right to preserve game, 
and whether by so doing they were not 
creating incentives to crime by placing 
temptation in the way of the poorer 
classes. He wished simply to add, that 
being strongly of opinion it was not ex- 
pedient to make the law with respect to 
game more stringent than it was, he 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tio to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.”’ 


Sm JOSEPH PAXTON seconded the 
Motion. 

Mrz. HUNT said, that the minute criti- 
cism on certain provisions of the Bill in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department had in- 
dulged, afforded no valid grounds for re- 
jecting the principle which it involved. 
He therefore trusted that the House would 
agree to the second reading, when all the 
objections of the right hon. Gentleman 
could be considered in Committee. For 
his own part, he must protest against al- 
lowing a state of things any longer to 
continue under which a law imposing se- 
vere penalties on those who broke it was 
rendered totally inoperative. He was in- 
timately acquainted with districts in which 
the evil of gang poaching existed to a very 
great extent. He could point out railway 
stations at which gangs of men took their 
tickets for a particular train, equipped with 
all the appliances for the purposes of night 
poaching, just as if they were going upon 
4 lawful errand. If he happened to be 
asked by an intelligent foreigner why such 
a state of things was permitted by the 
law—why men were suffered to go in 
bodies to destroy the property of others, 
their depredations leading but too fre- 
quently to bloodshed, sometimes to mur- 
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der, and why the police did not prevent 
the commission of such offences, he could 
only say in reply, that there were strin- 
gent laws against these depredations, but 
that the police were not allowed to inter- 
fere to prevent them, and that it was 
only when blood was shed their services 
were called for. Could the Secretary for 
the Home Department honestly contend 
that that was a wholesome position of 
affairs? It was said, indeed, in opposi- 
tion to those who sought to provide a re- 
medy for it, that the effect of their pro- 
posal would be to convert the police, who 
were paid out of the county rates, into 
assistant gamekeepers. He, for one, had 
no wish to do that; but he, at the same 
time, must strenuously contend that it was 
monstrous not to allow the police to appre- 
hend men whom they knew to be going 
upon an unlawful expedition which might 
end in the sacrifice of life. By the Act 
passed under the auspices of the late Lord 
Campbell for the better prevention of 
offences, persons found out in the streets 
at night with crowbars or other house- 
breaking implements in thcir possession, 
or with their faces blackened or disguised, 
with intent to commit a felony, where 
declared to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
any person being empowered by a section 
of the Act to apprehend those who fur- 
nished such evidences of guilt. Now, the 
principle set forth in that Act was, he 
maintained, quite in accordance with the 
principle of the Bill under discussion. He 
might further observe that it would be a 
matter of no difficulty to put a specific in- 
terpretation on the words “ unlawful pos- 
session,” on which the Secretary for the 
Home Department had commented, while 
it would be scarcely fair to reject the 
second reading of the Bill because those 
words might be deemed a little vague. 
Other objections on points of detail had 
been advanced, which might also, he 
thought, be very well disposed of in Com- 
mittee. It was, however, said that it was 
desirable that legislation on the subject 
should be postponed till next year, when 
further inquiry with respect to it might 
be instituted. His answer to that argu- 
ment was, that if another winter were al- 
lowed to pass by without any steps being 
taken to guard against the evils of which 
he complained, it might be found that the 
result would be the murder of many kcep- 
ers, and the seduction from a life of honest 
industry into one of vice of many a young 
man throughout the country. But, in 
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order to show that those who supported 
the Bill were not disposed to press on le- 
gislation in the matter with undue haste, 
he would recommend the hon. Baronet 
who had charge of it, to assent to its ope- 
ration being limited to one year, by the 
end of which time Parliament would be 
enabled to judge whether or not it was 
desirable that it should continue in force. 
If that were done, the House would, he 
hoped, have no difficulty in agreeing to 
the second reading. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had not risen 
immediately after his hon. Friend behind 
him (Sir H. Stracey) had resumed his seat, 
lest he should suppose that he meant to 
“pitch into him,” which he was by no 
means anxious to do. On the details of 
the Bill before the House, he added, he 
would say but very little, inasmuch as 
they had been effectually disposed of by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department. The 
observations which he had to make would 
therefore be mainly directed to its prin- 
ciple, and he might state at the outset 
that he would go as far as any man in 
supporting a measure which had for its 
object the suppression of violence and 
ermme, provided only that such a measure 
was proved to be necessary. Had that, 
he would boldly put it to the House, been 
done in the present instance? Why, the 
promoters of the Bill had not attempted to 
lay before the House any such proof. He 
denied that the crimes with which they 
proposed to deal had increased to such an 
extent as to call for such legislation as 
they asked the House to sanction, while 
it was his honest conviction, that if the 
Bill were passed into a law, its ten- 
dency would be to augment rather than 
diminish the offence of gang poaching, 
against which it was specially directed. 
It had, he might further observe, been 
strongly asserted in the course of the dis- 
cussion, by the supporters of the Bill, and 
assented to by the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that poaching 
and thieving were identical terms; and it 
had fallen to his lot, as well as to that of 
most other magistrates, to see a memorial 
containing allegations as to the close con- 
nection between the two classes of offences. 
He was induced, by an inspection of that 
document, to apply for a record of the state 
of things in his own county prison, and he 
subsequently applied to the Government 
for a statement with respect to all the 
prisons in England and Wales, showing 
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the number of persons confined in them 
for the last seven years, and at any time 
previously committed for poaching. The 
Return was a searching one, and he was, 
he must say, greatly surprised at the strong 
assertions which were made on the face of 
it. It showed that the number of persons 
committed to the various county prisons 
in England and Wales during the period he 
had just mentioned amounted to 190,000. 
From that number he thought it only fair 
to deduct the committals to Newgate, 
Clerkenwell, and Westminster gaols, in- 
asmuch as poachers were not so likely to 
find their way into those places. Deducting, 
then, those committals, which amounted 
to 51,000, from 190,000, he found that 
there remained 189,000 as the number of 
those confined in the county prisons of 
England and Wales within the last seven 
years. Now, how many out of the 139,000 
did the House suppose had been previously 
convicted of poaching at any period of 
their lives? The whole number, it ap- 

eared, of prisoners who found their way 
into confinement under that head was 
2,088. That fact was, he thought, of some 
weight in opposition to the assertion that 
every poacher was a thief, and that those 
terms were interchangeable. 
next, with the permission of the House, 
state how many persons had, during a 
period of fourteen years, actually passed 
through the prisons on account of poaching. 
He had been able to procure Returns on 
the point only up to 1854-5, and from 
those Returns he ascertained that between 
1841 and that year the mean average of 
persons confined for poaching was 3,200 
per annum, giving a total for the whole 
period of 45,000 in round numbers. Then, 
in the case of gang poaching, with respect 
to which he wished to give the House 
figures bearing upon a series of years, he 
found that the number of persons who had 
been committed during the five years from 
1842 to 1846, inclusive, for being out 
armed, taking game, and assaulting game- 
keepers, was 671, while for the next five 
years it was 711. In the next five years, 
which were not only a period of compara- 
tive ease and comfort to the people, but in 
whieh there was a great demand for army 
services, carrying off a great many loose 
fish, the number of crimes decreased from 
711 to464. In the last five years, ending 
in 1861, the number amounted to 520. 
Last year the number was 111, showing 
an increase over 1860, when the number 
was 87, but showing a decrease as com- 
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pared with 1859, when the number was 
182. The increase last year, as compared 
with 1860, arose almost altogether in Staf- 
fordshire, where there was an increase of 
98 cases. What, however, would be the 
effect of the Bill? It said nothing about 
gangs, but gave power to the police to 
apprehend single individuals. At present 
gang poaching was confined to a compara- 
Fraly limited number of counties. What 
would be the consequence of passing the 
Bill in all those counties where gang 
poaching did not now prevail? The police 
patrolled single-handed all over England, 
with no one within reach to aid them, 
without rattles or whistles by which they 
could get help. Directly the Bill became 
law it would be their duty to prevent every 
single sneaking poacher from getting home 
with his spoil. Could anybody believe that 
the effect of that would not be to make 
poachers go out in gangs of twos and 
threes, fours and fives, so that a single 
policeman patrolling in the dark, without 
assistance, would always be met by three 
ot four sturdy fellows able to pound him 
into a jelly? It would be necessary to 
double the patrols, or, in other words, to 
double the present force of police. The 
House had been told that the Bill was not 
a measure for preserving game, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. He asserted, on the 
contrary, that they were going to transfer 
the battle from the keeper to the police- 
man. Somewhere or other, a single 
policeman would be half murdered by a 
gang of poachers, and then representations 
would be made for an increase of the force. 
But, it was said, the police would patrol 
together near towns, where the poachers 
started from, and thus prevent any mis- 
thief being done. Would not that take 
the police from their proper duties? His 
honest belief was, that the Bill, instead of 
preventing gang poaching, would drive 
persons all over England to associate toge- 
ther in bands, and so lead to an increase 
in crimes of violence. There was nothing 
in the public Returns to justify such legis- 
lations. The ery for it had sprung out of 
the memorial of the chief constables. It 
had already been pointed out that of 
the twenty-eight gentlemen who signed 
that memorial eleven were the chief con- 
tables of counties in which no crimes of 
the sort had been committed. One of the 
allegations in the memorial was, that mur- 

Ts or murderous attacks were almost of 
fionthly occurrence. A recent Parlia- 
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certain period, one hundred murderous 
assaults took place in the counties enume- 
rated. During the period embraced in the 
Return only one case resv!ted in loss of 
life. Of the one hundred cases no fewer 
than twenty-eight occurred in Cheshire 
alone. The House, then, would not be 
surprised to hear that it was the chief 
constable of Cheshire who set the ball a- 
rolling. Some of the cases were rather 
curious. The first took place on the Ist 
of September, 1860, and was described as 
a case in which a poacher took some nets 
from a keeper, which were afterwards re- 
taken, though the poacher carried off six- 
teen rabbits. How that could be con- 
strued into a ‘“‘murderous assault’ upon 
the keeper, he could not for the life and 
soul of him imagine. In the next case, 
one poacher shot another by mistake in 
attempting to shoot the keeper’s dog. That 
was a very strange “murderous assault’”’ 
upon the keeper. But the most extraordi- 
nary case of all occurred on the 29th of 
September, 1861, when a poacher “‘ threat- 
ened to abuse” a keeper. He did not 
know what threatening to abuse meant, 
but he defied the most ingenious man in 
the world to construe it into a ‘‘ murderous 
assault” upon a keeper. In only fifty- 
three out of the one hundred cases had the 
offenders been brought to justice; and in 
twenty-five out of the fifty-three cases the 
sentences were imprisonment for three 
months or less. Where the punishment 
was so light, the crimes could not have 
been very heavy ; and, upon the whole, he 
submitted that the Return did not justify 
the proposed change in the law. A great 
deal had been said about the metropolitan 
police having the powers now sought to 
be conferred upon the country police. He 
denied that either the conviction or the 
prevention of crime was promoted by giv- 
ing such stringent powers to the police. 
Where the police had these powers the 

had more crime and less detection. Than 

God, the passport system never existed in 
this country, but it had prevailed exten- 
sively abroad. Did it ever prevent thieves 
and political people going about and 
committing evil acts? It had been given 
up everywhere as of no use. So it was 
with stringent powers to the police. 
There was an old saying, that when one 
set of people conspired another combined ; 
end it was never more true than in the 
case of the thieves and the police. When 
extraordinary powers were given to the 


mentary Return showed that within 4 | police, sacrificing all personal liberty, the 
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thieves were driven to all sorts of cunning 
shifts. On one occasion a little boy was 
asked how he and his comrades contrived 
to evade the police on a particular night. 
“©Oh,” he replied, “do you think we 
couldn’t see their shiny hats?’ How had 
the system of giving stringent powers to 
the police worked in the metropolitan 
district? In that district there was one 
policeman to every 504 inhabitants —a 
pretty good allowance—but they did not 
put a stop to thieving. In all the rest of 
England there was one policeman to every 
1,111 persons. There were 21,413 police- 
men in all England and Wales. The “ dan- 
gerous classes,” including known thieves, 
suspected persons, receivers, tramps, and 
prostitutes—a very nice party—amounted 
to 123,049. In London there were 6,158 
policemen, and 13,724 dangerous classes. 
Out of London, the number of policemen 
was 15,225, and the dangerous classes 
amounted to 109,323. Thus, the propor- 
tion in London was one policeman to two 
and one-fifth, meaning two grown up peo- 
ple and a small boy, while in the rest of 
England there was one policeman to look 
after seven adults and one juvenile. Lon- 
don, in fact, was so well policed, its pro- 
portion of dangerous classes was so small, 
and its morality as a whole stood so high, 
that the only wonder to him was how so 
many crimes came to be committed within 
its boundaries. The population of the 
metropolitan district was 3,109,172, and 
it was really astonishing that there should 
be no more than 2,960 known thieves, 
222 receivers, 7,096 ladies of easy virtue, 
1,974 suspected persons, and 1,463 va- 
grants, making a total of 13,716. Really, 
as that was the age of soirées, he was sur- 
prised Sir Richard Mayne did not get up 
an entertainment at the Crystal Palace 
and bring those 13,716 persons and the 
6,000 policemen together. In 1861 the 
indictable offences reported in all Eng- 
land out of London amounted to 39,606; 
the number of persons apprehended was 
23,202, and of these 15,436 were either 
convicted or bailed. In London the num- 
ber of indictable offences reported was 
11,203 ; 3,972 persons were apprehended, 
and 2,990 were convicted or bailed. The 
House would thus observe, that while in 
the rest of England and Wales about 
38 per cent of the indictable offences re- 
ported were brought to trial, the propor- 
tion in the metropolitan district was not 
more than 26 per cent, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary powers wielded by the 
Mr. Henley 
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metropolitan police. [Mr. Hunr: The 
metropolitan police prevent crime.] He 
would give the hon. Member a little in. 
formation upon that point presently. In 
1861 the number of persons proceeded 
against in the metropolitan district for 
what might be called summary offences 
was 79,337, of whom 41,639, or 52 per 
cent, were convicted. In the rest of 
England the number proceeded against 
was 815,380, of whom 221,871, or 70 
per cent, were convicted. Thus in Lon- 
don there was one summary offence for 
every thirty-nine of the population, man, 
woman, and child, and in the rest of Eng. 
land one for every fifty-three. But, said 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
the metropolitan police prevented crime, 
Why, in London, in 1861, there was one 
indictable offence reported to the police 
for every 277 persons, while in the rest of 
England the proportion was one to 428, 
There was consequently more crime and 
less detection in London than in the coun- 
try. He did not mean to say that the 
metropolitan police were not good police. 
On the contrary, he believed that they 
were an admirable force, well organized 
and disciplined; but, as an old sportsman, 
he knew that if hounds were allowed to 
hunt two or three kinds of game, they 
would never kill any. The reason why 
the metropolitan police did not deal ef- 
fectually with the thieves was that they 
were employed about a great many other 
things. They were to be found in that 
House itself, and he would not undertake 
to say whether their duty was to watch 
hon. Members or to watch over them. It 
was impossible to go anywhere without 
seeing the police. They had no time to 
watch the thieves. Whenever an old lady 
got her toes trodden upon they were sure 
to have a letter in The Times asking in- 
dignantly where was the police, but 100 
poor people might be robbed without any- 
body knowing anything about it. Some 
hon. Gentlemen were very anxious to 
transfer the extraordinary powers wield- 
ed by the metropolitan police to every 
man who might be taken from the plough- 
tail and dubbed a constable in the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had pointed out the enormous 
difference between town and country, but 
what had happened even in towns? In 
the last year 4,900 persons were appre 
hended by the police in various towns i 
England, but of these only 3,228 were 
convicted when taken before the mags 
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trates. Here they had no fewer than! in which we lived, and which he held it 
1,672 persons locked up for a night for | to be the duty of the Government to put 
absolutely nothing, even although in allan end to if they could. The question 
towns there was a superior police officer | before them was one of the most important 
at each station-house, who could either bail | of the Session. It involved the morals of 








or discharge as circumstances might seem to 
warrant. A poor man, though honourably 
discharged by the magistrate, could not 
fail to be damaged in character by being 


dragged to a station-house and there de- 


tained all night, and Parliament had no 


right to intrust such a power to a common 


the people, the rights of property, and the 
lives of Her Majesty’s subjects. It was 
| not, therefore, to be disposed of by a 
| sneer. His right hon. Friend seemed to 
think, if the Bill were passed, it would be 
necessary to increase the police; but on 
| such a question so narrow a consideration 





policeman with his 17s. or 18s. a week, and| should not be allowed to have much 


newly taken from a plough-tail. The 
police had powers enough already, and he, 
for one, was not prepared to give them 
more. No objection could be made to the 
appointment of a Committee to take evi- 
dence and collect further information. At 
present the House was not in a position 
to legislate on the subject. He hoped the 
Bill would be at once rejected. It would 
drive sneaking poachers to associate to- 


| weight. His belief was that his right 
/hon. Friend never put forward a more 
| visionary or unfounded opinion than that 
‘the adoption of the Bill would lead to any 
large increase of the county police. He 
resided within two miles of a railway 
station, and he was informed that the 
police in that neighbourhood every morn- 
ing saw gangs of men laden with nets 
and other implements of poaching, and 





gether in gangs; it would take policemen | carrying hares and rabbits, openly going 
from their natural game—the thieves, and | to the Droitwich station for the purpose 
set — to sage ag eh . — lead of ee ae o— booty to er 
poachers, when they had got their swag minster; but the police were unable, 
of hares or pheasants, to plant it in some | having ‘in fact no power, to interfere 
a ; og Png wnat oy Pan with ~— piece | owns oe wr things 
moved withou e | required some remedy. He had not hear 
police; and in a variety of other ways, | the speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
which he would not stop to enumerate, it Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
would increase and intensify the very evil! ment, but he was told he had admitted 
which it was intended to remedy. | the importance of the subject, and recom- 
Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was mended that a Committee should be ap- 
sorry that an engagement over which he pointed to consider it. Ifso, why did not 


| 


had no control prevented him from hearing | the right hon. Baronet propose that such 


the first part of his right hon. Friend’s 
speech, but he must say he had listened 
tothe latter portion of it with extreme 
regret. He was sorry to hear his right 
hon. Friend introducing into the discussion 
o the question before the House a variety 
of statements with regard to crime in 
Iondon, and the operations of the police 
of London which appeared to him utterly 


irrelevant to it; and he was still more | 
sorry that his right hon. Friend should | 


have spoken in a tone of levity, and at- 
tempted to turn into ridicule those fright- 
ful collisions between gamekeepers and 
poachers which were unhappily of such 
frequent occurrence. 

Mr. HENLEY: I beg my right hon. 
Friend’s pardon. I did no such thing. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he cer- 
tainly understood his right hon. Friend so 
to speak of the returns of those collisions 
which were constantly attended with loss 
of life, which were a disgrace to the age 


a Committee should be appointed six 
months before when he spoke to him on 
the subject, entreated him to take it up, 
and urged the frightful consequences 
which might be involved in delaying to 
deal with it? With reference to the 
Returns, of which so much had been said, 
he had looked into the criminal statistics 
for the last ten years. There were eleven 
counties from which no Returns were re- 
ceived ; but in seventeen counties he found 
that for ten years the largest number com- 
mitted for poaching cases had been 132; 
while in the autumn of 1860-1 the num- 
ber had swelled to 198, and in 1861-2 
the number was 456. There was an enor- 
mous inerease within a very short period, 
and that only for seventeen counties—more 
than there had been previously for the 
whole of England. He thought the me- 
morial of the chief constables entitled to 
great weight. They were not game pre- 
servers, their duty being only to check 
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crime and maintain the public peace, mo- 
rality, and welfare. With reference to 
the aspect which the question had on the 
morals of the people, he might mention a 
single case which occurred the winter be- 
fore the last on his own estate. A man 
connected with a poaching gang had been 
apprehended ; inquiries were made respect- 
ing him of the chief of the police at Kid- 
derminster, who said, ‘‘ Tell me the name 
of the man you have taken, and I will 
give you the names of the whole gang. 
There are four gangs of five men that go 
out every night, and return every morn- 
ing, living by the plunder of the country. 
We know the men in every gang, but we 
are powerless—the law does not allow us 
to interrupt them ; they pursue their pro- 
fitable trade with absolute impunity.’’ 
He appealed tothe House whether such a 
state of things could be allowed to go on 
without producing the most demoraliz- 
ing effects on the humbler classes of the 
country. They all knew how these 
gangs of men, who spent their nights 
in poaching, passed the day. They were 
engaged in no industrious occupation, 
they followed lawless and dangerous 

ursuits, and their profits were much 
arger than those of any industrious, 
sober man. He had in his hand a return 
from the chief constable of Worcester of 
the number of poachers known to reside 
in that county, and they amounted to 815, 
who lived more or less by poaching. These 
were facts which called for the serious 
consideration of Parliament. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State had 
criticised the Bill, stating that it com- 
menced with assuming that the possession 
of game was illegal, whereas the posses- 
sion of game was not illegal. On that 
point, undoubtedly, the right hon. Baro- 
net was right; but an amendment in 
that particular was easy. The expression 
might be altered to “having game in his 
possession unlawfully obtained.” If the 
Bill was defective, let it be amended in 
Committee. For his own part, he would 
say, whether it was open to the criticism 
of the right hon. Gentleman or not, he 
was prepared to vote for the second read- 
ing. There was a great principle at stake. 
He denied that the question was one of 
game-preserving; no doubt game pre- 
serving was an element in it, but the im- 
portant principle at issue was not the pre- 
servation of game, but the preservation of 
life, public morality, and the rights of pro- 
perty. The House should not, therefore, 

Sir John Pakington 
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be carried away by the jargon they some. 
times heard about game preserving. He 
was not himself an advocate for over-pre- 
servation of game ; but if a man chose to 
preserve his game, it was a question 
between him and his tenants—if he pre. 
served to an extravagant extent, he must 
pay for it; but it was perfectly monstrous 
that the landed property of England 
should be at the mercy of these marauders 
of the night, poachers. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
about to inflict on the House another 
speech, but it was quite clear that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir John Paking- 
ton) had not heardwhat he previously said, 
and consequently he had not correctly re- 
presented what had taken place. Indeed, 
he thought it was highly inconvenient 
that an hon. Member should come down 
to the House after a Bill had been under 
discussion for three hours and answer sup- 
posed arguments which he had not heard, 
He (Sir George Grey) wished the House 
distinctly to understand that he had not 
pledged himself to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry. He would repeat what he 
stated a fortnight before when he was 
asked to consent to a Committee of In- 
quiry. He then said that certainly he 
should willingly consent to such a Com- 
mittee, and he was the more convinced of 
the necessity for it because a Bill had been 
introduced on the subject which appeared 
to him to bear marks of haste and want 
of consideration. He abstained from mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months out of respeet for 
the hon. Baronet who had charge of it, 
who had not yet said a word in favour of 
the Bill, and who he trusted would still 
be induced to withdraw it. The right 
hon. Baronet had referred to the criticism 
he took the liberty of making on the Bil, 
and alleged that it would be easy to re 
medy its defects in Committee, but the 
preamble set out by stating that to be 
law which was not law. As the law 
stood, the possession of game on a high- 
way was no offence; but if any person 
bought of a game-dealer partridges which 
had not been shot, the presumption be 
ing that they were unlawfully obtained, 
he might come under the operation of 
the Bill. He was told by the Member 
for Norfolk (Sir H. Stracey), that if the 
Bill did not pass, he should be responsi- 
ble for the murders committed during the 
recess ; but he had pointed out the just 
severity of the enactments of the Night 
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897 Night Poaching 
Poaching Act with reference to those 
offences with which it dealt. The Returns 
which had been referred to, without under- 
yaluing them, were not such as to justify 
hasty legislation on this subject. Even in 
the cases of what had been designated 
as murderous attacks, when dealt with 
by courts of law the punishments award- 
ed were, in many of the cases, so tri- 
fling as to show that that very serious 
character of crime did not attach to 
them. There were only five cases given 
for the county of Worcester. In two of 
these three months’ imprisonment was 
awarded, and in one only twe months. 
The law was already very stringent, and 
it was very strange, if the police knew 
there were actually hundreds of persons 
living in Worcester by night poaching, 
that the law could not be put in force 
against them. He had stated the objec- 
tions which occurred to him with respect 
to the Bill, and there had been as yet no 
attempt to answer them. He thought it 
impossible to put the Bill into such a 
form as to receive the assent of this 
House. 

Mr. BASS said, he would not defend 
all the details of the Bill, but he thought 
the principle involved in it entitled to the 
utmost respect. The offences connected 
with night poaching were greatly increas- 
ing in Stafford, the county with which 
he was connected, and in two of the 
neighbouring counties, only during last 
week, murderous assaults had taken place 
-in the counties of Nottingham and 
Ieicester. He was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
say that the Bill violated the principles of 
law. There were cognate provisions in 
the laws for the preservation of salmon. 
it was an opprobrium to the law, that 
while a man who came to his back door 
and took away a rabbit-skin was guilty of 
felony, half-a-dozen fellows might come 
on his land, take a whole netful of rab- 
bits and hares, sit down on the turnpike 
road, smoke their pipes with impunity ; 
and if he asked where they got them, 
they would, no doubt, give him a very 
saucy answer. He was not indifferent to 
the preservation of game, and he admitted 
the Act, if passed, would be of the greatest 
use in its preservation. There were con- 
flicting statements as to the law. The 
evil was increasing, and it was the duty 
of the House to find, if possible, a remedy 
for it. He should certainly vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. 
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Mr. CAIRD observed that the refe- 
rence made by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass) to the preservation of 
salmon did not apply, because poachers 
for salmon did not go armed. This Bill 
was to apply to Scotland and Ireland, but 
he was at a loss to understand why it 
should be so. Who were to pay the 
police force, which, if the Bill passed, 
must be increased? Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite styled themselves the farmers’ 
friends ; but had the farmers been con- 
sulted on the subject—were they found 
to be anxious for increased stringency 
in the preservation of game? No good 
farmer objected to a moderate preservation 
of game; it was excessive preservation 
that encouraged poaching. He hoped the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill 
would withdraw it. He had never heard 
so many conclusive arguments against so 
short a Bill. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought it most desirable that the House 
should affirm the second reading, and that 
they should go into Committee on the 
Bill. The right hon. Baronet had criti- 
cised the Bill; he did not know whether 
that criticism was intended to be gram- 
matical or legal, but this he must say, the 
phrase objected to by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was put into the Bill in another 
place by the highest legal functionary. 
The right hon. Baronet said something 
about the details of the Bill, but nothing 
against its principle. It was his inten- 
tion, if the Bill were read the second time, 
to propose in Committee that an appeal 
should be given to the quarter sessions. 
It was, however, most desirable that the 
police should have power to search per- 
sons found on the highways who were 
suspected of obtaining game unlawfully. 
The powers given by the Bill were not 
greater than those given by the Metropoli- 
tan Police Bill, and not stronger than 
were given in reference to the preserva- 
tion of salmon. 

Mr. BARROW said, he agreed with 
those who thought that night poaching 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished ; but he must deny that 
the Bill would have the effect of diminish- 
ing it. It was said that the Bill involved 
the rights of property; but it involved 
the liberty of the poor. A man was liable 
to be taken into custody and kept all 
night, and then remanded till the petty 
sessions for an offence which was only 
punishable with a fine, and there was 
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nothing in the Bill giving the power of 
bail, He did not think that a private 
policeman ought to be empowered to take 
up upon suspicion any one whom he might 
choose to imagine was a poacher. Such a 
power would be an infringement of the 
privileges of the subjects of the realm. 

Mr. STANILAND said, he had been 
astonished at the observations made by 
opponents of the Bill, and especially by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary, who had declared that it would 
violate every principle of law. Did that 
right hon. Baronet forget the measure he 
had himself brought in a Session or two 
ago in reference to deer? That measure 
provided, that if the head, skin, or any 
part of a deer, kept even in unenclosed 
grounds, was found in the possession of 
any man, any person—not a policeman 
only—might apprehend him and take him 
before a magistrate, who, unless he gave a 
satisfactory explanation of his coming into 
possession, could inflict a severe penalty 
upon him. It likewise provided, that if 
there was reason to suspect any person of 
having on his premises any part of a deer 
improperly obtained, a search warrant 
might be issued against him. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Yarmouth had 
stated that the men who were known as 
poachers were also frequently known to 
be thieves; and that when a man failed as 
a poacher, he often took to stealing. The 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley) contested that assertion, and re- 
ferred, in support of his argument, to a 
Return showing the number of persons con- 
victed of felony who had been previously 
convicted of poaching. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that within a given period 
113,000 persons were convicted in this 
country for felony, and that out of that 
number but 2,088 had previously been 
convicted of poaching. The right hon. 
Gentleman was much more innocent than 
he had given him credit for being if he 
could imagine that any faith was to be 
placed in such a Return. If John Smith 
had committed a crime in county A, and 
wished to commit another in county B, 
would he not adopt a new name—say, 
Norfolk Howard, or something of that 
kind—so that he might hide his past 
misdeeds? Certainly, if apprehended for 
felony, he might not always feel it his 
bounden duty to tell the gaoler that he 
had been formerly convicted for poaching. 
But if the career of these men could be 
traced through the various counties in 
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which they had been perpetrating crimes 
of one sort or another, a much larger pro- 
portion of them than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed would be found to have 
been poachers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said that where greater powers 
had been given to the police more crime 
was committed and less. detection took 
place. If that argument was sound, they 
ought to abolish the police to-morrow ; and, 
to be consistent, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought at the very next meeting of the Ox- 
fordshire magistrates to move that the reso- 
lution in favour of establishing the county 
police should be rescinded. With regard 
to the speech of the Home Secretary, he 
looked upon it as an official one rather 
than as being in accordance with the right 
hon. Baronet’s private sentiments. He 
could understand a sympathy being felt 
for the old-fashioned poacher—a poor 
wretch overworked and underpaid, who 
snared a hare to eke out a scanty dinner. 
But that race was now entirely extinct, 
and a set of ruffians who went about openly 
in the face of the police wherever game 
was preserved had taken its place. The 
right hon. Baronet appeared desirous of 
obtaining further evidence of the necessity 
for such a measure before the House adopt- 
ed the Bill. Let him read the accounts 
given in the public prints, especially du- 
ring the winter months, of the cases in 
which men doing their duty to their em- 
ployers either lost their lives or suffered 
severe personal injuries at the hands of 
persons who set the law at defiance. He 
said it advisedly, that if a gamekeeper, or 
his assistant, in the discharge of his duty, 
had his life put in jeopardy by the threats 
of a poacher or gang of poachers, he would 
be legally justified in taking life in self- 
defence. If two or three instances of 
that kind should occur next winter, per- 
haps the right hon. Baronet might think 
that the Bill ought to have been read a 
second time. He agreed that the measure 
had been hurriedly drawn, but there was 
no defect in it which might not be readily 
cured in Committee. ‘The other House 
had done its duty in sending down the 
Bill to them; and it would be a scandal 
to that House, as well as to the depart- 
ment over which the right hon Baronet 
presided, if the Session were allowed to 
pass without an attempt being made to 
remedy so great and growing an evil. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that if 
the question involved in the Bill were not 
discussed in that House, it would be dis- 
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401 Fisheries 
cussed out of it. He thought they had 
all arrived at the conclusion that the pro- 
visions of the Bill with reference to the 
capture of poachers did not meet the sup- 
port even of the promoters of the Bill. 
That was a great gain. The Bill was too 
stringent. In several of the midland 
counties, one of which he represented, 
he was sorry to say some legislation on 
this subject was required: he was op- 
posed to changing the law of evidence 
in game cases, but in his own opinion 
the legislation which would be effec- 
wal would be to render persons against 
whom reasonable suspicion could be al- 
leged liable to be searched by the police 
for instruments to take game, and for 
game, if met upon the highways under 
suspicious circumstances, and then to be 
summoned to appear before justices in 
petty sessions. He should be sorry to 
see legislation go beyond that point at 
present ; but if, after what had occurred, 
the House did not read the Bill a second 
time, it might be supposed to have given 
adirect encouragement to poachers. As 
had just been stated, the character of the 
poacher had changed ; he had become the 
agent of the game-dealer; this trade was 
encouraged by the conduct of game pre- 
servers themselves. He did not approve 
the provisions of the Bill, and desired 
the Amendments suggested by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets; but he 
hoped, for the reason he had given, that 
it would be read a second time. The evil 
was increasing and assuming such a shape 
that no one would be able to preserve any 
game unless he could maintain an army 
for its protection. If, however, the House 
sanctioned such a measure as he had sug- 
gested, it would preserve to the tenant 
farmer and the small proprietor some 
small quantity of game. He (Mr. New- 
degate) thought legislation on this sub- 
ject necessary, but he should be sorry 
to see any enactment which would en- 
courage the preservation of game to an 
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exaggerated extent. 

Mr. SCULLY (who was received with 
cries of “Oh, oh!”) said, the strongest | 
argument he had heard in favour of the | 
Bill was that of clamour, but the House 
had better hear him, as otherwise he 
should be obliged to detain it until six 
o'clock. He could not give his support to 
the Bill, but he would “ pair off”’ if the 
promoters would strike out from it the 
word ‘‘Treland.” It was worse than any 


of the Irish coercion Bills which had been 
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introduced this Session. While, however, 
the Government supported bad Irish Bills, 
they had the good sense to oppose them 
when they also applied to England and 
Scotland. He was surprised to hear a 
speech in favour of so wretched a mea- 
sure from the Liberal Member for Boston 
(Mr. Staniland). The Bill was a mon- 
strous one, which ought to be thrown out 
at once; and although he did not often 
vote with the Government, he trusted that 
they would vote with him on that occa- 
sion in giving it his opposition. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 149; Noes 
94: Majority 55. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
[pitt yo. 170.] comMITrEE. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short Title). 

CotoneL WHITE said, he thought the 
Bill ought not to be pressed that Session, 
as further investigation into the subject 
of Irish fisheries was required. The Se- 
lect Committee to which the Bill had been 
referred had examined but very few wit- 
nesses, and had not examined the Chief 
Commissioner of Fisheries in Ireland. He 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 
withdraw the Bill for the Session; and if 
a good Bill should be introduced next Ses- 
sion, it should receive his hearty support. 
He moved that the Chairman do leave the 
chair. 

CoLtoxeL FRENCH said, he saw no 
necessity for postponing legislation. The 
Bill had been referred to a Select Commit- 
tee with the sanction of the Government, 
and the Bill under consideration was the 
result of the reference. The Committee 
did not think it was necessary to examine 
a number of witnesses, because a great 
deal of evidence relating to the subject 


‘had been taken on former occasions. It 


was not a question between the upper and 
lower proprietors, but one of increasing 
the supply of an important article of food. 

Coronet VANDELEUR observed that 
the Bill was purely an anglers’ Bill, which 
would seriously interfere with rights 
which had been recognised by Parliament. 
He denied that the breed of salmon was 
decreasing in Ireland, but,he believed, that 
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if the Bill passed, it would greatly raise 
the price of salmon. 
only representative of the lower proprie- 
tors upon the Committee, and he had in 
vain endeavoured to induce them to take 
further evidence. There were many cases 
in which the Bill would be utter ruin to 
persons who had invested their money in 
the Irish fisheries, and in his experience a 
Bill had never been introduced into Par- 
liament which would operate as a greater 
grievance to a large and industrious por- 
tion of the population. The inland pro- 
prietors did not feel for the opponents of 
the Bill—the tidal water proprietors. 
They advocated the case of the anglers, 
and declared that the tidal water fisher- 
men were robbers, who had obtained the 
Act of 1842, and ought to give up the 
advantages which they had thus gained. 
But it was the greatest injustice to repeal 
an Act on the faith of which people had 
invested their money—the Encumbered 
Estates Court had sold rights of fishing, 
and the Court of Chancery had granted 
leases—and to do that with hardly any 
notice, and without any compensation to 
those whose rights were affected. He 
hoped the Bill would be withdrawn, that 
the subject would be considered in the re- 
cess, and that next year the Government 
would introduce a Bill which would do 
justice to all parties. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he should sup- 
port the Bill, the whole opposition to 
which was raised by a few interested 
proprietors, while its advocates were the 
whole Irish nation. The question was 
whether there should be stake nets, which 
would ultimately destroy the Irish sal- 
mon, or whether the breed of salmon 
should be protected by the Legislature. 
It was said that the number of salmon 
in the market had increased of late years. 
That was what they wanted to prevent; 
for if the salmon were killed beyond pro- 
portion from year to year, that species of 
fish would be annihilated. So destructive 
had been these stake nets that in many 
parts of Donegal they were taken up be- 
cause there was no more fish to be got. 
The Bill was said to be an anglers’ Bill, 
but the take of salmon by anglers was 
hardly worth considering, while no modi- 
fication in the stake nets could be made 
consistently with the preservation of sal- 
mon in Ireland. He should have no ob- 
jection to the Bill standing over to another 
Session if he saw any chance of a com- 
promise, but thero was none whatever, 


Colonel Vandeleur 
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and therefore he hoped it would now 


ass. 
Mr. BUTT said, that the Bill was solely 

directed against stake nets, the erection of 

which was secured: by the Act of 1842, 


House resumed. 
Cominittee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock, 
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Minotes.|—Pusuic Birts.—1l* Divorce Court 
Public Offices Extension. 

2* Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend- 
ment ; Council of Medical Education. 

8* Sheep (Ireland); Mutual Surrender of Cri- 
minals (Denmark). 

Royal Assent.—Artillery Ranges ; Rifle Volun- 
teer Grounds Act (1860) Amendment ; Crown 
Private Estates; Education of Pauper Chil- 
dren; Sale of Spirits; Discharged Prisoners 
Aid ; Red Sea and India Telegraph Company ; 
Chancery Regulation; African Slave ‘Trade 
Treaty ; West India Incumbered Estates Acts 
Amendment; Chancery Regulation (Ireland), 


NEWSPAPERS, &c. BILL—[Bu No. 147.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL * rose to move the 
second reading of a Bill which had come 
up from the other House of Parliament 
to repeal the Act of 1819, which for the 
first time required securities from pub- 
lishers and printers. Last year the same 
Bill came up from the House of Commons 
with the same general concurrence, which 
this year it had engaged, but too late to 
be considered by their Lordships. It was 
not to be confounded with a Bill which 
had come up in 1860, and which the 
House declined to read a second time, 
since that Bill proposed extensively to 
alter an Act of 1799 relating to the press, 
with which the present Bill in no way in- 
terfered; confined as it was to two Acts 
of Parliament by one of which in 1819 
securities had been imposed—by the other 
in 1830 they had been in some degree 
extended. The two Acts were 60 Ge. 
III.,c. 9,and 1 Will., 1V.,c. 78. Of this 
latter Act the first clause was not to be 
repealed, because it took away penalties 
which it was not intended to revive at 
present. It would therefore be seen, that 
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as no Vote had been taken on the present 
Bill, their Lordships were at perfect liberty 
to decide upon its merits. 

But if the House of Lords was not in 
any way committed «n it, so much could not 
be said of the noble and learned Lord over 
the way (Lord Chelmsford), who had given 
notice to oppose it. A very few words 
would show that he was thoroughly en- 

ed to its support. The principle of 

the present Bill was to repeal the Acts of 
Parliament which required securities of 

blishers and printers, and to preserve 
the Acts of Parliament which insisted on 
the registration of newspapers at Somerset 
House. And this, as he would now ex- 
plain, was the principle repeatedly ad- 
vanced and formally assented to by the 
late Government, in which the noble and 
learned Lord held a most conspicuous 
office. It was important to consider with 
exactness the course which the late Go- 
vernment had taken on this subject. On 
the 17th February, 1859, leave was 
moved to bring in a Bill prepared by Mr. 
Ayrton, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Col- 
lins, which proposed to repeal almost the 
whole of eight statutes bearing upon news- 
papers and printers, including the Act of 
1819 and the Act of 1830. The Solicitor 
General of the late Government (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) admitted that many of the sta- 
tutes proposed to be repealed were obso- 
lete; that what was not enforced ought 
not to remain upon the statute-book —-dis- 
cussed the Bill in terms of general encour- 
agement, with reserve as to the extent to 
which it ought to go. On March the 2nd, 
the Attorney General of the late Govern- 
ment declared that he had no objection to 
the second reading of the Bill. On March 
the 2ist, in Committee, the Solicitor 
General, in terms much more precise, con- 
sented to the repeal of the first three Acts 
enumerated, including the Act of 1819-— 
which was the main topic of debate to- 
night—but desired to keep two others he 
alluded to, by which the registration of 
Newspapers was enforced. On the 7th 
April, another Member of the late Go- 
vernment (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), speak- 
ing in their name, advised Mr. Ayrton to 
withdraw his Bill in prospect of the gene- 
tal election, and himself undertook in the 
uext Session to offer legislation in a spirit 
not different from his own. To give pre- 
tision to a pledge, which, although libe- 
tal, was vague, the Solicitor General 
proceeded to remark that, in the opi- 
tion of all parties, statutes which re- 
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quired securities ought to be repealed (as 
the Bill now before the House proposes 
to repeal them), and that those which re- 
quired the printer’s name to be attached 
to what he prints should be retained. The 
point to be considered, the Solicitor Gene- 
ral went on to say, was, whether the law 
which required newspapers to be regis- 
tered should or should not be adhered to. 
The legal organ of the late Government 
had not made his mind up even to that 
degree of rigour, while he renounced secu- 
rities, in the name not only of his friends 
and of himself, but of all parties. Since 
then, the House of Commons, instructed 
by the late Government—for such language 
was instruction—sanctioned Bills to abro- 
gate securities and keep up registration. 
And these are the securities which the 
noble and’ learned Lord, who then held 
the Great Seal, would now resist the ab- 
rogation of. The noble and learned Lord 
is too great a constitutional authority to 
maintain that the Lord Chancellor is not 
responsible for the language of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General speaking as 
the legal organs of the Government, or 
that their words are not to be considered 
as his own. It would ill become his cha- 
racter for vigilance to avow that a subject, 
of which he is at present nervously alive 
to the importance, at that time escaped 
him altogether. And he is too high-minded 
to have knowingly remained a leading 
Member of the Government which resolved 
to get rid of securities, while he himself 
was bent upon retaining them. Unless 
his opinions had undergone a revolution 
since 1859, he is bound to support the Bill 
before your Lordships. 

But although the Members of the late 
Government, and more particularly the 
noble and learned Lord, are thus engaged 
to its support, the House itself is not 
compelled by their opinion, and I will 
therefore briefly go into the merits of the 
question. The Act of 1819, which the 
House of Commons asks us to repeal, was 
among the celebrated Six Acts which in 
that year justly or unjustly brought odium 
on the Government of Lord Liverpool and 
of Lord Castlereagh. Most of them have 
expired, and only one or two remain on 
the statute-book. Their avowed object 
was, by extraordinary restraints, to meet 
extraordinary dangers. They were carried 
in November and December, 1819, and 
arose out of an unhappy conflict in the 
preceding August between the Yeomanry 
and a large crowd at Manchester, assembled 
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to petition for reform. In Parliament, the 
Opposition of that time, including Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham, Lord 
Erskine, and other distinguished men, 
appeared to waste their powers in resisting 
and denouncing them. By these authori- 
ties, the whole system comprised in the 
Six Acts was viewed as a tyrannical en- 
croachment on the established freedom of 
the country, while the part we have be- 
fore us, and which imposed securities on 
printers, was marked for separate attack 
and for particular and pointed reprobation. 
It was argued to be wholly new for a class 
who satisfied a public want to be called 
upon to give securities by others and them- 
selves against some possible offence which 
had not yet arisen. It was urged, that 
printers ought not to be exposed to dis- 
advantages by which no other class of 
tradesmen were affected. The Bill created 
also, as they reasoned, an invidious dis- 
tinction between wealth and poverty. 
No man who had not ample means 
and opulent connections would now be 
able freely to deliver his opinions to 
the country. By these considerations 
the Bill was strongly reprimanded. At 
the same time, the Government who 
urged it were not without an answer. 
The time was fraught with agitation 
and uneasiness. It was deemed neces- 
sary, without any purpose of foreign 
policy or national defence, to increase the 
standing army by 10,000 men. Lord 
Castlereagh, the leader of the House of 
Commons, dwelling on the moment, liken- 
ed it te that of 1745, when armies were 
supposed to be advancing upon London. 
In point of fact, at that time, neither the 
Crown, the Government, nor Parliament 
stood well in popular opinion. Sedition 
undoubtedly prevailed; discontent was 
its origin ; the press was its exponent; and 
the Act of 1819 was therefore calculated, 
if not to check its source, to impose a 
limit on its utterance. The pleas which 
were opened to the Government of that 
day are now notoriously wanting. The 
preamble of the Act has long outlived the 
facts which it refers to as occasioning it. 
Even the severe distress which now pre- 
vails among the operatives has led to no 
political excitement, or disturbance, or 
complaint. Seditious publications are un- 
known, or scarcely ever heard of. The 
picture of society is as remote as possible 
from that which forced itself on the 
alarmed and unpopular Executive of 1819. 
Whatever case Lord Liverpool and Lord 
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Castlereagh were able to adduce for the 
Six Acts, taken as a whole, and this ong 
in particular, is buried in their graves, and 
has not descended to their successors. 
But even admitting that exactly the 
same arguments and exactly the same 
facts which bore on 1819 were now ayail- 
able, a new consideration opens. If the 
law can be defended, it can not be enforced, 
Tn 1855 a Bill was carried to repeal all 
stamp duties on newspapers. In this wa 
a great part of the Act of 1819 relative to 
stamps vanished altogether. So long ag 
the stamps remained, a Board was read 
to watch newspapers, to protect the reve- 
nue, and to see that the securities required 
by law were given. Stamps having passed 
away, there is no department of the State 
whose business it is, or to whom it natu. 
rally falls, to ascertain whether the recog- 
nizances have been entered into. The 
upshot is that the law can only be occa. 
sionally acted on. And this is its injustice, 
A publisher has not sufficient motive to 
observe, and yet encounters risk by dis- 
regarding it. The editor of an Irish 
Journal, the Dundalk Express, recently 
addressed me in a letter to explain that 
he had started a small paper about three 
year ago; that he was prosecuted by the 
Crown for not having entered into the 
Libel Bond; that to save himself from 
imprisonment he was forced to stop his 
publication, and to reduce his family to 
want; that after some time he re-estab- 
lished it, but at the cost of paying twenty 
per cent for the money he required, and 
giving one-fifth of the profits to the person 
who became his surety. In his own judg- 
ment he was ruined by being called on to 
provide against an offence for which, if it 
did arise, the law could put him into prison. 
Such cases would not occur if the Act of 
1819 was enforced upon the one hand, 
or repealed upon the other. Publishers 
would make a point of finding the se- 
curities, or would not incur sudden and 
unexpected blows by venturing without 
them. At this moment there exists in 
London a weekly journal called Zhe Index, 
of which the object is to vindicate the 
Southern cause during the war which 
rages on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Its pages have been thought to give a 
more lively and dramatic view of that ex- 
traordinary contest than any other source 
of printed information. It has evidently 
been set up by Southern gentlemen with- 
out a view to profit. Considering how 
seldom the Act of 1819 is enforced, they 
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might well have omitted to enter into the 
recognizances. In such a case, a Govern- 
ment who wished to act a servile part 
towards the Minister from Washington, 
might bring the terrors of the law upon 
them. I have thus brought before your 
Lordships the class of hardships which the 
Act of 1819 may from time to time inflict, 
and the class of journals against which it 
may be mischievously pointed. 

But even if proprietors and publishers 
were very seldom injured by it, the State 
would still be a loser by its action. Re- 
gistration of newspapers, which the late 
Government were bent upon preserving, 
and which the House of Commons has pre- 
served, becomes defeated by securities. 
The proprietors avoid the registration, be- 
cause, unless they did, they would be com- 
pelled to find the sureties. There are 
hundreds of journals unregistered at pre- 
sent, all of which might register if securi- 
ties were abrogated. To comply with the 
law upon securities, about eighteen per- 
sons have to take part in the transaction. 
No wonder, therefore, that the publishers 
avoid it when there is little hazard of 
detection. But in avoiding it, they must 
avoid the registration also. By keeping 
hoth weapons on the statute-book both of 
ihem are neutralized. 

It ought to be remembered, that when, 
in 1799, Mr. Pitt introduced a measure to 
restrain the press in a period of revolu- 
tionary ferment, he never ventured to ex- 
actsecurities from printers. In his speech 
of April the 19th in that year, he laid 
down with accuracy the restrictions which 
appeared to him to be desirable. The 
name of the printer was to be attached to 
publications. There was to be a register 
of printers and of presses kept by private 
persons; and last of all, a register of types 
and of persons to whom they were sold. 
Mr. Pitt at that time was unopposed, and 
could carry any measure which he offered. 
To exact securities of publishers had no 
place in his scheme. And yet so vulgar 
an expedient was hardly beyond the reach 
of his fertile and capacious mind when 
brought to bear on every detail of the sub- 
ject. The more natural presumption is, 
that he considered and rejected it. Do 
our times demand restraints which Mr. 
Fitt in 1799 refused to fasten on his coun- 


If, therefore, the noble and learned Lord 
persists in his intention, these are the po- 
sitions which he is bound to overthrow : 
that the whole system of the Six Acts was 
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far from commanding public approbation 
at the time it was brought forward; that 
the Act by which securities were required 
from publishers and printers was most of 
all resented ; that the circumstances which 
alone suggested or excused it have no place 
at present; that the abolition of the stamp 
duties takes away the means of enforcing 
the law with regularity ; that registration, 
which the late Government alone desired 
to preserve, suffers from the attempt to go 
on with securities; and last of all, that by 
his Act of 1799 Mr. Pitt at once excluded 
and condemned them. 

It may, indeed, be true that by repealing 
the Act of 1819 we shall put an end to 
no extensive wrong, grant no considerable 
boon, and do little to be felt at all by the 
press or by the public. At the same time, 
to abrogate restrictions no longer called 
for can never be entirely unprofitable. It 
must tend to raise the character of Parlia- 
ment. Since 1832 our policy has been to 
obliterate the traces of encroachment on 
settled rights, and to take away laws 
which were only passed because the coun- 
try had not then the power to forbid them. 
To that policy we owe, at least in some 
degree, the remarkable tranquillity and 
matchless spirit of the people; and to that 
policy, by passing this Bill, your Lord- 
ships would make a safe, although, indeed, 
an unambitious contribution. The noble 
and learned Lord will find arrayed against 
him the authority not only of the cele- 
brated man who opposed the Act of 1819 
when it was started; not only of the 
House of Commons, which has twice 
unanimously voted its repeal; not only of 
Mr. Pitt, whose moderation has exposed 
it, but of his colleagues in the late Go- 
vernment who could only speak on such 
a point with his concurrence. But if he 
deems it right to be insensible to the en- 
gagements of the past, is ii wise in him 
to overlook the voice and counsels of the 
future? In the ordinary course of things, 
those with whom he acts may by-and- 
by resume the offices they quitted. Does 
he imagine that a party which, not 
bound by previous declarations, trans- 
ferred India from the Company to the 
Crown, proposed to take away the dis- 
tinction of the town and county franchise, 
admitted the Jews to Parliament, will, 
when sitting upon this side of the House, 
venture to maintain the Act of 1819, after 
express and open pledges to abandon it ? 
Should he not, therefore, pause before he 
allows those who feel interested in the 
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Bill before you to go away with this ex- 
ion on their lips and this conclusion 
in their judgment—that a moderate and 
limited concession which they could not 
gain from the justice, from the self-con- 
trol, from the recorded words and plighted 
faith of Opposition, they will by-and-by 
command from the embarrassments of 
power? My Lords, I move the second 
reading of the Bill. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
Lorn CHELMSFORD thought their 
Lordships had some reason to complain of 
the manner in which they had been treated 
in regard to this and similar Bills. This 
measure—or a measnre very similar to 
this—had been sent up from the House of 
‘Commons every Session for three succes- 
sive years. In the year 1860, at a very 
early period of the Session—namely, on 
the 7th February—a Bill to repeal the 
clauses of the Act of 1799 relating to 
printers, type founders, and the proprie- 
tors of printing presses, was brought up, 
and application was made to several noble 
Lords to take charge of it; but they all 
declined, and it lay on the table for five 
months utterly disregarded, waiting for 
some charitable hand to take it up. At 
length the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, pitying its destitute condition, 
consented to bring it before the House. 
He (Lord Chelmsford) proposed to the 
noble Lord to assent to the repeal of cer- 
tain clauses which he believed were obso- 
lete, and to retain those which he held to 
be still necessary; but the noble Lord 
would not agree to that arrangement ; and 
the consequence was that he felt compel- 
led to oppose the Bill, which was thrown 
out by thirty-six votes toten. In the fol- 
lowing year the Bill was brought up on 
the 30th of July, and the second reading 
fixed for the 2nd of August, though the 
Session terminated on the 6th of August. 
The noble Lord, however, on the advice of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), 
withdrew the Bill for the Session ; a noble 
Earl at that time said that the Bill was 
dead and gone. Gone it might be, but 
dead it was not, for here it was before 
them for the third time, and they must 
deal with it on its merits. His first ob- 
jeetion was to the form of the Bill, which 
was of the most inconvenient description. 
It proposed in general terms to repeal the 
whole of two Acts of Parliament, with the 
éxception of a single clause, without in- 
forming the House what those provisions 
were, and what would be the effect of re- 
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pealing them. Nothing could be more in- 
convenient than to draw up Bills in such 
aform. The noble Lord said that by the 
repeal of the stamp duty upon news- 
papers various clauses of the 60 Geo. IIT. 
had become inapplicable. That was 
no doubt correct; but there were other 
clauses which would require very careful 
consideration before their Lordships could 
give their assent to the repeal of them. 
Several, he thought, ought to be retained 
for the security of the public. One clause 
of that Act required that every printer of 
a newspaper, before he began to print it, 
should enter into a bond with two sureties, 
conditioning for the payment of any fine 
which might be imposed on the printer 
for any blasphemous or seditious libel 
which he might publish. There was also 
another clause, empowering any judge or 
justice of the peace before whom any such 
person charged with publishing a libel 
might be brought, to require him to en- 
ter recognizances. The 1 Will. IV. not 
only increased the penalty upon the bond, 
but also extended the conditions, and 
made the sureties liable to pay the 
damages which any person might recover 
for any libel which the printer might pub- 
lish. Why were these securities which 
had been so carefully provided for the 
protection of the public to be withdrawn? 
The noble Lord had not advanced an 

argument why they should be abolished. 
nor was there any statement of the reasons 
in the preamble of the Bill. The noble 
Lord said that the newspaper stamp duty 
being repealed, great encouragement was 
given to the publication of cheap news 
papers, and that persons of slender means 
would engage in this business if this Bill 
were passed. He should have thought 
that the conclusion of the noble Lord 
would have been the very reverse of that 
which he had drawn from the premises 
he laid down. It was well known that 4 
few years ago newspapers of a low cha- 
racter were published for the purpose of 
extortion, by the publication of libels, and 
therefore he should have thought it neces- 
sary to continue those Acts which gave 
security to injure parties for obtaining satis 
faction. Besides, these Acts operated as 
some security also for the good behaviour of 
the publishers, who were not likely to in 
duce persons to become security for them 
unless they were Ixnown to be of respectable 
character. Believing that there was no pro- 
tection for the public unless these secuti- 
ties were retained, he should move that 
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the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out “now” 
and insert ‘‘ this day three months.” 


Fart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
agree with the noble and learned Lord, 
and should be perfectly prepared to vote 
with his noble Friend on the ground taken 
by the Law Officers of the late Government 
—namely, that it was useless to maintain 

mn the statute book Acts which were 
practically obsolete, and which were never 
enforced. At the same time, the manner 
in which the Bill had been drawn was 
such that their Lordships were not likely 
to pass it in its present shape, and he 
would therefore suggest to his noble Friend 
that the Bill should be withdrawn, in 
order that it might be better adapted to 
effect the object which he had in view. 

Lorv CAMPBELL entered into some 
reply to the observations of Lord Chelms- 
ford, although he was content to rely on 
the shelter which the late Government had 
iyen to the principle of the Bill. As 
lis noble Friend the President of the 
Council, although perperes to vote with 
him (Lord Campbell), would not be sup- 


eee by all his Colleagues in the House, 
e 


should ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion for the second reading. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD could not agree 
to its withdrawal ; the Bill must be nega- 
tived. 

On Question, That “now” stand part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and Bill to be read 2* on this day three 
months. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BIL No. 173.] SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 

Lornp EBURY said, that the allegations 
contained in the Petitions which had been 
pee to their Lordships that evening 

been largely entered into in the 
House of Commons. This was a Bill 
second in importance to none which had 
tome up to their Lordships’ House, inas- 
much as it affected the personal comfort 
of every Member of the House. It was 
rather late in the Session to ask their 
Lordships to consent to an act of upwards 
of 100 clauses, but he hoped to be able 
to convince their Lordships of its neces- 
sity, and he trusted that they would con- 





sent to proceed with it. The delay which 
had occurred was not due to any fault of 
the promoters, but to the severe ordeal 
which the Bill had gone through during 
the last three years in the House of Com- 
mons. Up to the year 1848 the Muni- 
cipal Government of the City was in the 
hands of boards of sewers, to administer 
which there were upwards of 100 local 
Acts. In that year these boards of sewers 
were consolidated. It was then proposed 
to undertake a vast scheme of aa 
to raise large sums of money, and to enter 
into arrangements with the corporation 
of the City. Parliament accordingly not 
only established a new government for the 
metropolis, but they did away with nearly 
200 other local Acts. This was effeeted 
by means of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act of 1855. Their next attempt 
was to apportion the debt for these works 
according to the benefits derived by the 
various districts. That attempt, however, 
only resulted in an immense amount of 
dissatisfaction, which had not yet sub- 
sided. It was not to be expected that an 
Act with powers so various should work 
satisfactorily without requiring amend- 
ment. In the year 1858 another Act was 
passed, by which authority was bestowed 
upon Government to give security for the 
loan of £3,000,000, for the main drain- 
age scheme, which was to be levied by a 
rate for forty years upon the inhabitants 
of the metropolis alone. In this Act the 
principle was recognised of allowing rates 
to be levied all over the metropolis in the 
shape of official rates, and not according 
to the amount of local benefit conferred, 
which had previously been the system. 
In the course of this legislation some dif- 
ficulty arose in reference to some debts 
due, which it had been in vain attempted 
to apportion according to the amount of 
local benefit derived from the money. In 
1860, however, a Bill was introduced in- 
to the House of Commons to remedy this 
difficulty, and also some other defects 
which existed; and the Bill having been 
referred to a Select Committee of five was 

assed by that House, and sent up to their 
Lordships. In 1861 a similar Bill passed 
the Commons, and early in the present 
Session the Bill now in question was in- 
troduced, and it had the same object as 
the two which had preceded it. The Bill 
had passed through the House of Com- 
mons with singular unanimity and without 
a single division. He assured their Lord- 
ships that there were provisions in it as to 
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borrowing money and as to other matters 
which it was most desirable to pass, and the 
postponing of which until another year 
would cause great inconvenience. He there- 
fore trusted their Lordships would consent 
to the Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorv RAVENSWORTH opposed the 
Bill, and recommended that it should be 
postponed until next Session. It contained 
very arbitrary and despotic powers of tax- 
ing property for the purposes of drainage, 
which their Lordships would do well to 
consider carefully before they sanctioned 
them. He moved that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out “ now,” 
and insert “‘ this day three months.” 

Lorp LLANOVER said, that experience 
had shown that the Act of 1855 required 
amendment, but there were many provi- 
sions in this Bill which he thought objec- 
tionable and improper. It would be quite 
impossible to deal with such a measure in 
a Committee of the Whole House, and he 
therefore hoped that his two noble Friends, 
who proposed and who opposed the Bill, 
would consent to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv EBURY should have no objection 
to allow the Bill to go toa Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv RAVENS WORTH said, that upon 
that understanding he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Original Motion agreed to; and Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and referred to a 
Select Committee. 

And on the Monday next, Report from 
the Committee of Selection, That the fol- 
lowing Lords be proposed to the House to 
form the Select Committee for the con- 
sideration of the said Bill; namely— 

The Marquess of Baru, 

The Lord Ravenswortu, 

The Lord Exsvry, 

The Lorp Eczrron (Chairman), 

The Lord Luanover. 
Agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(zrtn wo. 166.] comMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 (For charging Expense of 
Relief). ging Exp 
Lord Ebury 
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Lorpv LIFFORD moved the omission of 
the word “immediately,” in order that 
persons might not have any reason to 
induce the poorer classes to remove from 
their residences and thus become charge. 
able to another union. 

Tae Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
he should be willing to accede to the 
Amendment if the Irish Peers present de. 
sired it. 


Amendment agreed to; Clause as amend- 
ed to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Tenth Section of 10 Vict., ¢. 
31, repealed). 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
no provision of the present Poor Law had 
been better considered than the Quarter- 
Acre Clause, and he saw no reason why 
it should be repealed. 

THe Eart or CLANCARTY said, that 
the present law operated harshly in many 
cases, and he should therefore support the 
clause. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, that the 
bringing forward this clause by the Go- 
vernment was a breach of faith; and if it 
was acceded to, extermination of the la- 
bouring classes would be common in Ire- 
land, and it should be recollected that the 
population was already sufficiently re 
duced. 

Tae Eart or DESART objected to 
the repeal of the Quarter-Acre clause, 
and therefore thought that this clause 
should be struck out. There might be 
eases of hardship under the present law; 
but for the sake of the landlords, and con- 
sidering that the holders of small quanti- 
ties of land in Ireland were semi-farmers, 
semi-labourers, and semi-paupers, he trust- 
ed it would not be repealed. 

Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS said, 
that under the present law the wife and 
family of a man holding a quarter of an 
acre of land might be taken into a work- 
house and receive relief, though the man 
himself could not receive relief. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
dissented from the noble Earl’s view of 
the law. He wished to know who had 
petitioned in favour of a repeal of the 
law? There was not, in his opinion, any 
necessity for an alteration. 

Tae Duxz or NEWCASTLE said, the 
repeal of the Quarter- Acre Clause had been 
recommended by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, one of whom was 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gre 
gory), who originally proposed it, and who 
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had recently stated in his place in the|rate to the poor rate; and the reason of 
House of Commons that the clause was, | this was that by arrangement in Ireland 
from the altered state of the times in Ire- | the tenants paid the whole of the county 
land, not only unnecessary, but absolutely | rate, whilst to the poor-rate the landlords 
rejudicial to the labouring classes of Ire- | contributed one-half. 
and. Tar Eart or LEITRIM urged, that 
Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE | the Bill should be withdrawn, as it settled 
thought it would be beneficial if the | nothing and unsettled everything. 
Quarter-Acre Clause were repealed as| Tur Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
s in-door relief; but that this class | the hospitals in Ireland were not sufficient 
of tenants should not be entitled to re-| to supply the wants of more than two- 
ceive out-door relief. If the present} thirds of the population, while there was 
clause were retained as it stood, the Jaw | accommodation in the Irish workhouses for 
was liable to be abused to the prejudice | 92,000 more inmates than were received 
of the industrious ratepayers. He should | even in a time of distress; and the proposal 
therefore move that the clause be struck | was, to appropriate a portion of the sur- 
out. plus accommodation to hospital purposes. 
Taz Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that | There was no intention to supersede the 
he had no objection to the Amendment, | infirmaries, and all that could be said, was 
which he considered would be a great | that rival institutions would be established. 
improvement in the present law. But with the reputation and favour which 
Tae Eant or DERBY observed that the infirmaries enjoyed there need be no 
he was opposed to the extension of the | fear of injuring them. In large counties 
system of out-door relief in Ireland. He | the hospitals were useless to a large por- 
would therefore support the Amendment; | tion of the people in consequence of their 
but if it were not adopted, he would vote | great distance from the places where they 
in favour of the clause, which was based | resided, and this Bill would be a cheap 
on the unanimous recommendation of the} and effectual mode of providing a reme- 
Select Committee of the House of Com-| dy for that defect. He sincerely hoped 
mons. that the Committee would agree to the 


Motion (by leave of the House) «with- | clause. 


drawn. m : 
Clause agreed to. On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand part of the Bill? their Lord- 
Clause 3 (Guardians may admit any|ships divided: — Contents 27; Not-Con- 
poor Person requiring Medical or Surgical | tents 29: Majority 2. 
Aid in Hospital). CONTENTS. 
Tar Eant or DONOUGHMORE moved K le. D Chichester, B 
that the clause be omitted. He contended, | (°"en °° Sesser Se 
; : q , D. » Bp. 
that if these union-hospitals were esta- - 
blished, the result would be to destroy Westmeath, M. Camoys, L. 
the system of county infirmaries, which | De Grey, E. Carew, L 
worked extremely well. The county in-| Ducie, E. Cronbrosk, 1. 
Recent h Granville, E. De Tabley, L. 
maries were very popular, as was show? | Romney, E. Foley, L. [ Teler.] 
by the fact that in the four years from Saint Germans, E. Harris, L. 
1858 to 1861 the number of patients | Wicklow, E. ie \ heli L. (M. 
were 160,000, 184,000, 180,000, and| iancarty, V.(E.Clan- 5/9. 
186,000 ; and ‘they were also very useful ores 4 " hea yt Vian 
for teaching young men the medical pro- | De Vesci, V. . Rivers, L. . 
fession, a purpose for which it was not — V. (D. Lein- Save and Sele, L. 
likely that the union-hospitals would be ner Vv = L. (D, Ar- 
used. He did not deny that in some Torrington, Vv. gylt. 
counties it was desirable to increase the Aine 
number of hospitals, but surely this was NOT-CONTENTS, 
no reason for destroying a system which | Bath, M. [ Teller.] Lucan, E. 
worked well, in order to substitute one | Salisbury, M. cco E. 
of which they knew nothing. He would], 4. 5 gree 
Mention another circumstance, and that Cutheart, E. Dungannon, V. 
was, that of late. years there had been at- | Derby, E. Hutchinson, V. (EZ. Do- 
tempts to transfer charges from the county | Desart, E. noughmore.) { Teller.] 
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Grinstead, L. (EZ. En- 
niskillen. ) 

Redesdale, L. 

Si'chester, L. (Z. Long- 


-) 
sdorbill, L.(M. Clan- 
ricardeé.) 
Sondes, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
ord. 


L. (Z. 
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Strathallan, V. 


Abinger, L. 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 


ton.) 

Chelmsford, L. 

Churston, L. 

Clarina, L. 

Clements, L. (Z. Lei- 
trim.) 

Colchester, L. 

Denman, L. 

Granard, L. (E. Gra- 
nard.) 


orlingham, 
Gosford.) 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Clauses 4 to 6 struck out. 


Clause 7 to 10 agreed to, with Amend- | P 


ments. 

Clause 11 (Religious Education of Chil- 
dren, the Religion of whose Parents is not 
known.) 


Viscount DUNGANNON said, this was 
the most objectionable and absurd clause 
in the entire Bill. Under its provisions, a 
child found by a Quaker, a Jew, or an 
Anabaptist, was to be registered in the 
religion of the finder. He moved to omit 
from ‘“ Orphan” to the end of the clause. 

Tur Duce or NEWCASTLE said, the 
existing law was a dead letter, and Law 
Officers of the Crown at different times 
had given conflicting opinions. Such per- 
plexity had been felt with regard to this 
question that at last a Bill was brought 
in, directing the child to be registered in 
the religion of the majority of the guar- 
dians. It was easy to see into what strife 
Poor Law boards would be plunged by 
such a regulation. Another proposal was 
to decide the point by the religion of the 
majority of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict; but there were districts in Ireland 
where the population was pretty evenly 
divided between Protestants, Presbyterians, 
and Roman Catholics. It was said that 
this question was a very important one 
and ought not to be left to chance; but, 
not to say it profanely, what was the re- 
ligion of anybody but chance? The find- 
er was the person in whose religion the 
child ought properly to be registered, be- 
cause the child properly belonged to him, 
and no one except the parent had a right 
to take it out of his hands. 

Tue Eart or BANDON opposed the 
clause, and trusted their Lordships would 
not by, agreeing to it, sanction a breach of 
the law at present in force. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW thought that 
in cases of the kind referred to the reli- 
gion of the State should be the one in 
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which the children should be brought up; 
and if the noble Viscount would alter his 
Amendment, by simply moving the re- 
jection of the last four lines of the clause, 
he would support him. 

Viscount DUNGANNON had not the 
slightest hesitation in accepting the sug. 
gestion of the noble Earl. 

Tux Eant or LEITRIM suggested that 
if there was any difficulty about the en- 
forcement of the existing law, the Poor 
Law Commissioners might send down a 


sealed order. 


On Question, Whether the words pro. 


osed to be left out shall stand Part of 
the Clause? their Lordships divided :—Con- 


tents 24; Non-Contents 26: Majority 2, 
CONTENTS. 


Newcastle, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Ailesbury, M, 


De Grey, E. 
Ducie, E. 
Granville, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 


Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Torrington, V. 

Worcester, Bp. 


Camoys, L, 
Carew, L. 


Dartrey, L. (L. Cre 
morné.) 

De Tabley, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller.] 

Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- 
nard.) 

Harris, L. 

Mont Eagle, L. (M. 
Sligo.) 


borough.) [ Teller.) 
Rivers, L. 
Saye and Sele, L. 
Somerhill, L. (J. Clan- 
ricarde.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 


gyll.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Westmeath, M. 


Bandon, E. 
Cathcart, E. 
Powis, E. 
Romney, E. 
Wicklow, E. 


Clancarty, V. (£. Clan- 
carty.) [ Teller.] 

De Vesci, V. 

Dungannon, V. [ Teller.] 

Lifford, V. 

Chichester, Bp. 

Brodrick, L.(V. Midle- 


ton.) 
Churston, L. 


Clarina, L. 

Clements, L, (£. Lei- 
trim.) 

Clonbrock, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Congleton, L. 

Denman, L. 

Downes, L. 

Grantley, L. 

Grinstead, L. (EZ. Ev 
niskillen. ) 

Redesdale, L. 

Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
ord. 


Tyrone, L, (M. Water. 
ford.) 

Worlingham, L.(Z. Gos 
ford.) 


Resolved in the Negative ; Then the said 
clause, as amended, was agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to; Further 
Amendments made: Report thereof to be 
received Zo-morrow [Bill No. 197]. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eleyen o’clock, till To-morrow, 


half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 17, 1862. 


Muvres.]— Pusuic But,—3° Jamaica Loan 
(Settlement). 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (IRELAND) 
ACT (1860) AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 200.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2 (Short Title). 

Si ROBERT PEEL intimated that in 
order to embrace the new clauses he had 
introduced, it would be necessary to alter 
the title of the Bill as follows :— 

“ A Bill to amend the Weights and Measures 
Act of 1860, and to abolish local Customs and 
Distinctions in reference to Weights and Measures, 
and to regulate the Standard of Weights and 
Measures generally.” 

Clause agreed to; as were also clauses 
3 and 4, 


Clause 5 (Certain Head and other 
Constables to be ex-officio Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures). 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE complained 
that the appointment of Inspectors under 
this Act should be left to the Inspector 
General of Constabulary, subject to the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
the magistrates of the county should have 
no voice in the matter. He proposed the 
insertion of words to provide the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors under the Bill should 
be approved of by the justices of the 
peace of the district to which the In- 
spector was appointed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after the words “ Lord 
Lieutenant,” to insert the words “and justices of 
the peace of the said district.” 

8m ROBERT PEEL opposed the 
Amendment, urging that its adoption 
would be to continue an inconvenience 
now generally complained of. There was 
to desire to treat the magistrates with 
disrespect, but it was far more convenient 
toleave the appointment of these Inspec- 
tors in the hands of the chief of the Police, 
with the assent of the Lord Lieutenant. 
To meet the objection, however, he was 
not unwilling to insert words giving to 
the magistrates control in the way of 
approval, but providing, that if they do 
hot approve within a month after the ap- 
pointment, then the appointment of the 
Inspector General should stand. 

Mr. MAGUIRE approved of the pro- 
posal of the Chief Secretary. 
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Mr. SCULLY said, the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, though a specious 
one, would not effect the object which the 
hon. Baronet opposite had in view. The 
important question involved in this mat- 
ter was whether the management of local 
affairs was more and more to be handed 
over to the constabulary authorities, and 
the local magistrates entirely superseded. 

After some discussion, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
proposal of the opposition went beyond 
the existing law, which gave the power 
of selection to the Inspector General of 
Police, but requiring the approval of the 
magistrates. He thought the object would 
be met by a proviso to this effect, that if 
within one month of the date of the selec- 
tion the justices shall signify their disap- 
proval of the person selected, another selec- 
tion should be made by the same autho- 
rity and subject to the same conditions. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 15; 
Noes 36: Majority 21. 

Sm GEORGE GREY then proposed 
the following proviso :— 

“ Provided, that if within one month from the 
date of such selection, the justices shall signify 
their disapproval of the selection of any head or 
other Constable, another selection shall be made 
by the same authority, subject to the same con- 
ditions.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses from 6 to 10 were likewise 
agreed to. 

Clause 11 (The 
throughout Ireland). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the Se- 
lect Committee on Weights and Measures 
had just agreed to a Report, which was 
laid on the table on Tuesday, in which 
they recommended the adoption of a uni- 
form system of weights and measures for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. He 
therefore moved that the word “ Ireland ” 
be omitted, and the words ‘‘ United King- 
dom ’’ substituted. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
short title of the Bill was ‘‘ The Weights 
and Measures (Ireland) Amendment Act,’ 
and the whole of the clauses applied to 
Ireland. It was, no doubt, desirable that 
uniformity of weights and measures should 
prevail, but this object could not be carried 
out in a Bill applicable to Ireland alone. 


Amendment negatived, 
Clause agreed to ; as was also Clause 12. 
P 2 


Act shall extend 
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Clause 13 (Mode of Weighing. Deduc- ! 
tions prohibited). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the butter | 
trade of Ireland was centred in Cork, and 
practical objections were felt by the butter 
merchants of that city to weighing under 
this clause the large quantity of butter 
sold in that city. The country farmers 
were in the habit of soaking the firkins 
to increase the weight ; so that if no deduc- 
tions were allowed, it would be necessary 
to strip 2,000 firkins of butter every day, 
and in hot weather the butter would be 
floating about the market. The clause 
would not only interfere with the freedom 
of trade, but since deductions were allowed 
in the London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
other English and Scotch markets, the 
Irish merchants would not be able to com- 
pete on equal terms with the merchants 
of other parts of the kingdom. He did not 
object to the uniform abolition of deduc- 
tions. The clause, moreover, was opposed 
to the principle of the recommendation of 
the Weights and Measures Committee, 
which was that one uniform system should 
be adopted throughout the whole kingdom. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow at Twelve of the clock. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention or that of his Coun- 
cil has been directed to the Memorials of 
Her Majesty’s Covenanted Civilians, pray- 
ing for the redress of certain grievaaces ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
Memorial in question had received the at- 
tention of himself and of the Members of 
his Council ; but the question required very 
considerable attention, especially as the 
circumstances of the memorialists in the 
three Presidencies were different, and their 
requests different, and where there were 
also certain arrangements of a complicated 
character that must be gone into. He 
quite agreed that the case was one which 
required action on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and he could assure his hon. Friend 
that it should receive the most careful con- 
es from himself and the Council of 

ndia. 


THE NORTH WEST PROVINCES OF 
INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
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to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any official information has been 
received by the Government with respect 
to the rumoured symptoms of disaffection 
in the North West Provinces ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD in reply said, 
he had received no official information 
whatever upon the subject. He had heard 
from private letters that there appeared 
to be a disposition for some movement on 
the part of the Mohammedan population ; 
but the Government were aware of what 
was going on, and they did not consider 
that there was the slightest cause for ap- 
prehension. 


THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT IN 
CHINA.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the 1,000 supernumerary Officers, Engi- 
neers, Seamen, and others, said to be now 
on board Her Majesty’s Ship Sanspareil, 
under orders for China, are surplus to the 
regular Naval Establishment in China, or 
are intended to fill up vacancies ; and, in 
case they are surplus, how they are to be 
employed ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied 
that the Sanspareil had been sent out 
with reliefs to the gunboats upon the Iudian 
station, the time of service of a consider- 
able number of the Officers and men having 
expired. 


VOTE OF CREDIT FOR CHINA, 
QUESTION. 


GeneraL PEEL said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it is 
his intention to ask for any vote of eredit 
on account of China during the present 
Session ? He wished also to ask, Whether, 
if that be the case, any portion of the 
amount will be applicable to the service of 
the present year; and if it be not so, out 
of what fund the expenses not provided for 
in the Estimates are to be met ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had put a question of which he 
had not given notice, as well as that of 
which he had given notice, and he could 
only answer with respect to the subject 
to which the question on the Paper re 
ferred. There was no intention to ask the 
House for any Vote of Credit on account 
of China, There was an unexhausted 
authority remaining upon former Votes of 


Credit of about £700,000, and the ex 
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nses of the year on account of the Vote of 
Oredit would be, as he had estimated them 
in March last, about £500,000. Ile was 
not aware that that Vote would be ap- 
plicable to any operations that had taken 
place since the pacification of China. 
Certainly the purpose for which it was 
asked was to complete the payment on ac- 
count of the war with China; and, speaking 
without the power of any minute investi- 
gation, his impression was that the appli- 
cation must be exclusively confined to the 
settlement of that account. If the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, required further 
information upon that point, he would give 
it with perfect precision on a future day. 


SLAVERY AT LAGOS,.—QUESTION. 


Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he rose 
toask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any Ordinance has 
been issued by the Governor of Lagos for 
the registry of slaves there ; and whether 
Government has issued any directions with 
respect to persons who were in a state of 
slavery at Lagos at the time when it be- 
came a British Possession ; and, if so, whe- 
ther there is any objection to laying these 
directions upon the table ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the affairs of Lagos 
were so new to the Colonial Office that he 
was afraid he should not be able to give 
80 much information as the right hon. 
Gentleman might wish tohave. But with 
respect to the first part of the question, 
he had no knowledge whatever of any such 
Ordinance having been issued at Lagos. 
With respect to the second part, no direc- 
tions had been sent out on the part of the 
Secretary of State upon the subject of 
slavery ; but his noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Department was fully alive 
to the great importance of the question, 
and had called for full information from 
the Governor by the next mail. 


THE POLICE—FELONIOUS ASSAULT 
ON A MEMBER.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorn HENRY LENNOX said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether any infor- 
mation had reached him respecting the 
recent assault on the person of a Member 
of that House (Mr. Pilkington) ; and in 
doing so hoped the House would indulge 
him for a few minutes while he stated the 
circumstances of the assault which had 
lately been made on the hon. Member for 
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Blackburn. The hon. Member left the 
House at one o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
having been attending his Parliamentary 
duties up to that hour; he had reached 
Waterloo Place, and was passing the 
Guards’ Monument, when an assault which 
reduced him to a state of insensibili- 
ty was suddenly made upon him, but 
whence it came or by whom it was made 
he did not know. The hon. Gentleman 
remained for some time insensible on the 
pavement, but was at length conveyed to 
his hotel, where, on examination, he was 
found to have suffered severe personal in- 
jury, his jaw bone being much cut ; there 
were several contusions on his head, and 
a suspicious pain round his throat, which 
indicated to the medical men the nature of 
the garotting instrument that had been ap- 
plied to this gentleman in one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares. He trusted, there- 
fore, that he should not be considered over- 
stepping his duty if he asked the Home 
Secretary to give the House an asusrance 
that he would put himself in communica- 
tion with the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
with a view of providing that all possible 
care should be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an outrage. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that di- 
rectly he heard of the assault he called 
upon the. police authorities for a report 
of the circumstances, and he found that 
they very much resembled the account 
which the noble Lord had given to the 
House. It appeared that no one had wit- 
nessed the assault except those who com- 
mitted it, The thoroughfare where it oc- 
curred was at times crowded, but at the 
hour when the outrage was committed few 
persons were usually there. Five police 
constables were on their respective beats 
in the neighbourhood, and were totally un- 
aware of the occurrence, until a person 
went up to one of them and told him that 
a man was lying in a state of insensibility 
on the pavement, not far from tle monu- 
ment. The police immediately went to 
the spot, but found no one there ; the fact 
being that the hon. Member, though se- 
riously injured and partly stunned by the 
blow, was able to find his way to his hotel ; 
but he had but an imperfect recollection 
of the circumstances which had occurred. 
The hon. Gentleman was robbed of his 
watch, but not of the money which was in 
his pocket. It appeared that on the same 
night, in another part of London—in Pic- 
cadilly, between St. James’s Street and the 
corner of Bond Street—a similar assault, 


Assault on a Member. 
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almost identical in character, was com- 
mitted on the son of a gentleman connect- 
ed with the British Museum (Mr. Hawkins), 
who was robbed of his watch and not of 
the money he had about him. In this case 
& police constable was almost on the spot, 
but did not see the assau!t, though he was 
able to render immediate assistance. The 
injured person was unable to state what 
had occurred, his mind being in a state of 
confusion from the suddenness and nature 
of the assault. It was impossible, of course, 
fot a policeman to be in every spot where 
a gentleman happened to be assaulted, but 
in the latter case a policeman was imme- 
diately in attendance and afforded relief. 
An accurate description of the two watches 
had been given, and he hoped this would 
lead to the discovery of the robber or rob- 
bers. It was not improbable that it was 
the same person or party who committed 
both assaults. It was remarkable that in 


neither case was any attempt made to take 
away the money of the person assaulted, 
and this seemed to show that the object 
was, when nobody happened to be close 
at hand, to inflict a blow which should 
stun the victim and then to seize the 
watch of the person assaulted without 


staying to rifle the pockets. Directions, 
however, had been given by the nolice 
authorities, and precautions taken, which 
it was not necessary for him to state, 
but which he hoped would afford addi- 
tional security against the perpetration 
of similar outrages. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

East India Revenue Accounts—con- 
sidered in Committee :— 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir CHARLES WOOD rose and said : 
Before I proceed to the substance of what 
I have to address to the Committee, it may 
be as well that I should explain the nature 
of the proceeding which I propose for their 
adoption. On recent occasions, when the 
financial statements with respect to India 
have been made, either by the noble Lord 
pop or by myself, it has been 
when powers have been asked from this 
House to raise money for the service 
of India. On the last occasion—in July 
last—fearing that the railroad companies 
might not be able to raise as much 
money as would be required for the ex- 
penditure on account of railroads for the 
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power from the House to raise money for 
the purpose. I am happy to say that the 
railroad companies have succeeded in rais. 
ing more than the sum required, and I haye 
not availed myself of the power intrusted 
to me by the House. This year the finan. 
ces of India are in such a state, though not 
quite so flourishing as at one time was re. 
presented, that it is not necessary for me 
to ask the House to intrust me with any 
power for raising money. In order, there. 
fore, to lay ground for the statement | 
am about to make, I have reverted to what 
was the practice of the House before the 
last year or two, and, referring the Indian 
accounts to a Committee of the Whole 
House, I shall move in the Committee 
certain formal Resolutions. It may be 
desirable also that I should caution hon, 
Gentlemen, that some confusion may arise 
from our having to deal with the finances 
of three separate consecutive years. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of this coun- 
try deals with the last year and the coming 
year; but, owing to accelerated commu- 
nication with India, we have now the 
financial state of India for three years 
before us at the same time. This year 
I shall have to refer to the accounts of 
1860-1, to what is called the regular 
estimate of the year 1861-2, made up 
towards the close of that year, and to the 
budget estimate made before the begin- 
ning of the year as regards 1862-3. The 
Resolutions, however, which I shall move 
will have reference simply to the year 
1860-1, though it will be my duty to state 
what probably will be of more pressing 
interest—the prospect of the Indian f- 
nances for 1861-2 and 1862-3. Before 
doing that, I must place the House in 
possession of what I believe to be an 
accurate statement of the accounts for 
for 1860-1, and of the estimates for those 
two latter years ; and I cannot, therefore, 
avoid referring to the differences between 
the Home Government and the Government 
of India on this subject, which appear in 
the correspondence on the table of the 
House. It is painful to me to do so, as I 
see that they have been represented by 
some persons as personal differences be- 
tween Mr. Laing and myself. I can only 
say, on that point, that no personal feeling 
of difference exists on my part towards 
Mr. Laing. I can appeal to many com- 
mon friends to say whether I have not 
acted in a most friendly way with Mr. 
Laing. We have been in constant com- 


year, I took the precaution of asking | munication, and during the last year, when 
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he was in this country, the most unre- | 
| any proposal for reduction which they might 
him, the members of the Indian Coun- | 


stricted communicaiion took place between 


cil, and myself ; and I was not aware that 
there was any difference between us on 
any Indian questions, or, until this matter 
arose, as to the principle on which the 
Indian accounts and estimates should be 
taken. I postponed the present discussion 
to this evening in order that Mr. Laing 
might be able to send to me a memorandum 
in explanation of the points commented 
upon in the despatch of the 9th of June, 
expressing my readiness to lay on the table 
any explauatory statement on his part. I 
thought that was due to him, though he 
was only an individual member of the Go- 
yernment of India. Obviously, however, 
any answer to a despatch addressed to the 
Government of India ought to proceed 
from them ; and it must be observed, that 
for the opinions expressed in that menio- 
randum he alone is responsible, and not 
the Government of India. He refers to the 
general financial policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and to Lord Canning’s general policy. 
Ihave approved of the former, and to the 
latter I have given the most unqualified 
support. There is, however, one point on 


which I must be permitted to say a word ; 


because, if anything personal is introduced 
into this discussion, it arises, I think, in 
the tone of Mr. Laing’s memorandum 
rather than in anything that has pro- 
ceeded from the India Office. There are 
statements made in that memorandum 
which, if true, would place me in the 
strange position of having said one thing to 
one man and a different thing to another. 
Mr. Laing states, that if he had acted 
on the suggestion or in accordance with 
the opinion of the Home Government, the 
10 pér cent duties on manufactured goods 
would now be in existence. That is a state- 
ment which he is not justified in making, and 
for this reason, that so long ago as April, 
1861, 1 wrote a despatch, stating that in 
my opinion the duties were too high, ‘‘and 
that it would be consistent with sound 
policy to reduce them as soon as our finan- 
cial condition admitted of the reduction.” 
That view was enunciated in a public des- 
patch of a year ago ; but I also early in the 
present year wrote to Lord Elgin and also 
to Mr. Laing, stating it to be my opinion 
ind wish that the 10 per cent duties 
should be reduced. I gave them no in- 
structions to reduce them, because I was 
not aware of the financial position of India 
at the moment, while I thought it but fair 
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think proper. Mr. Laing, therefore, is quite 
incorrect in saying, that if he had acted 
in accordance with the views of the Home 
Government, the 10 per cent duties would 
still be in existence. I have approved 
of the reductions, even though they may 
lead toa deficit, but all these matters have 
really nothing to do with that which I 
have deemed it to be my duty to endeavour 
to correct—namely, the inaccuracy of the 
estimates and accounts which have been 
sent home from India, not in small matters 
only, but in matters of very considerable 
importance; the most important of them 
involving a principle which I think has 
been erroneously adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India, and involving an error 
approaching to nearly a million in each 
of three consecutive years. Now, this 
question of Indian accounts is not one 
which has arisen this year for the first 
time. It has been to me, ever since I 
have been at the head of the Indian De- 
partment, a source of the greatest annoy- 
ance that I have not been able to depend 
on the accuracy of the accounts sent home 
from India. There are two or three 
members of my Council who are well 
versed in subjects of this description, and 
I myself have been unremitting in my 
endeavour, in conjunction with them, to 
bring those accounts into a correct shape. 
The errors in the statements of account 
now lying before the House exceed, how- 
ever, any with which it has hitherto been 
my lot to deal. These accounts are wrong 
in principle, whereas those previously sent 
home involved error merely in the mode in 
which they were stated. I am responsible 
for the accounts which I lay on the table 
of this House, and I must therefore see 
that the accounts produced to Parliament 
are in such a shape as I can answer for. 
The hon. Member for Evesham, whom I 
see opposite, as well as many other hon. 
Members, takes great interest both in 
India and in the accuracy of all public 
accounts, and I have no doubt both he and 
they would find great fault with me if I 
were to submit to Parliament statements 
of a nature which I could not defend. 
Confidence in the security of Indian Stock, 
which is held by so many persons in this 
country, and confidence in the general 
welfare of India, which is so important to 
everybody in this country, depends, to a 
great extent, on the accuracy of the infor- 
mation given with respect to Indiana fi- 
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nance. The public generally, both in India 
and in this country, would have a just 
cause of complaint if other than correct 
information were furnished by the Depart- 
ment over which I have the honour to pre- 
side. If, for example, as is undoubtedly 
the case in the statements for the last year 
or two, items are omitted from the charge 
which were invariably included before, and 
items set down as revenue which were 
never previously so placed; and if these 
two proceedings are contemporaneous, it is 
obvious that a statement so framed is pro- 
ductive of a result utterly dissimilar from 
that shown in former years, without any 
real change of circumstances, and gives 
a flourishing view of finance as compared 
with previous accounts which is not found- 
ed on the real facts of the case. That such 
is the state of things, so far as relates to 
the Indian accounts with which I have to 
deal, I can, I think, without any great 
difficulty, demonstrate ; but in order that 
I may be able to do so, it will, of course, 
be necessary that those Gentlemen who do 
me the honour to listen to me, and who 
take an interest in this subject, should pay 
close attention to each statement as it 
is made, because, although the explana- 
tion which I have to give is simple enough 
in principle, yet it may not be quite so 
easy to render its details perfectly clear. 
The accounts, then, on the table of the 
House, and on which my Resolutions de- 
pend, are those for 1860-1. The accounts 
for that year seem to have a sort of fa- 
tality attending them. Last year there 
was a statement made which took us all 
by surprise, to the effect that the expendi- 
ture for 1860-1 had been larger than that 
for 1859-60. We were assured by the 
Indian Government in June, 1860, that 
there was a large reduction, not in pro- 
spect, but actually realized, on a compari- 
son of those two years ; yet, much to our 
astonishment, we afterwards learnt, from 
the statement of Mr. Laing, in the Coun- 
cil of the Governor Gencral, that the ex- 
penditure for 1860-1 was higher than that 
for the previous year. Nor was that sur- 
prise diminished when, on referring to the 
actual accounts, we found, instead of an 
increase in expenditure to the extent of 
£213,000, an actual diminution to the ex- 
tent of £4,400,000. Now, as I told the 
House last year, Mr. Laing informed me 
that he had been misled by the estimates 
published by the Financial Department 
in India, with reference to the expendi- 
ture for 1859-60. I not unnaturally com- 
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mented upon this in a despatch addressed 
to the Government of India; but I have 
since heard from Mr. Lushington, the Fi. 
nancial Secretary to the Government of 
India, that he did not mislead Mr. Laing 
in any way, and that Mr. Laing must have 
been perfectly cognizant of the accounts 
for 1859-60 having been made up at the 
time he made use of the estimates in hig 
statement. I refer to this point simply in 
justice to Mr. Lushington, on whom I may 
have indirectly cast some imputation in the 
course of the observations which I made 
last year. Mr. Laing’s further explana. 
tion, on which I will make no further com. 
ment, is in the papers on the table. We 
have now received the accounts for 1860-], 
and I did not anticipate that I should 
have any more trouble with them. Strange 
tosay, however, we found, when they arriv- 
ed, that they contained two most singular 
mistakes, one involving an error to the ex- 
tent of about £1,000,000, by adding a sum 
of that amount twice over. But on the 
other side of the account there was a more 
serious error, of about the same amount— 
we found the home charge reduced by 
about £1,000,000. We were surprised 
to find this to be the case, as the home 
charges for 1860-1 had more than once been 
stated with sufficient accuracy, both here 
and by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Laing himself 
in India, at about £5,300,000. We were, 
therefore, much astonished at finding the 
sum reduced to £4,300,000, without a 
word of explanation, except a reference to 
what was done in another year. It was 
by following the track thus suggested 
to us, and not from explanation afforded 
to us by the Government of India, that 
we discovered how the reduction had 
been made. The way in which the re- 
duction was made, was by treating all 
the items included in the £1,000,000 of 
entries on the receipt side of the home ac 
count as items of revenue, and deducting 
them from the charges which appeared on 
the other side. I admit that a small pro- 
portion of them ought properly to be s0 
treated ; as, for instance, interest on the 
investment of cash balances. In the years 
1862-3 I have allowed not only that de- 
duction, but several other items of a more 
questionable character. But the main point 
at issue as to the accounts of 1860-1, 
which I wish to raise and to discuss sepa- 
rately, when I have dealt with the accounts 
of 1862-3, in which the same error has 
been made, is the question whether re- 
payments, which constitute nine-tenths, or 
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even more, of the whole sum deducted, 
can be considered to be part of the re- 
yenue of the year. In the mean time 
Iecome to the estimate of 1861-2. That 
estimate was sent home last year; and 
omitting, as we were told in the de- 
spatch of the Government of India, the 
joss by exchange, £473,000, and arbitra- 
trarily reducing the home charge by 
£317,000, making together £790,000, 
the charge for the year was stated at 
£41,554,000. From that amount the 
Government of India deducted £500,000, 
which they intended to transfer to the 
local budgets, and the result was a total 
charge of £41,054,000. Deducting that 
charge from the income, £41,294,000, 
there was an estimated surplus of £240,000. 
On considering that estimate at home, we 
did not consider that they were justified 
cither in deducting the loss by exchange 
or in making a reduction upon the Home 
charge ; and we pointed out to them, that if 
those two sums, together £790,000, were 
added, the result would show, instead of a 
surplus, a deficit of £550,000. Inasmuch 
as the loss by exchange occurs again in 
1862-3, I shall defer the argument upon 
that question until I have gone through 
the estimate of 1862-3. I only wish the 
Committee to observe that the same rea- 
soning applies to both years. With re- 
spect to the reduction of the home charges, 
there is no pretence for saying that it was 
in consequence of any receipt of any sort 
orkind. Mr. Laing states his reason for 
making it. It so happened that the esti- 
mate of the military charge at home in 
1861-2 was, in round numbers,£1,400,000. 
nearly the same as in the preceding year. 
The estimate was made up in the Ac- 
eountant’s Department of the India Office. 
The official gentlemen in that department 
knew what the charge was, having every 
means of ascertaining it, which the Govern- 
ment in India had not. Mr. Laing says 
he naturally concluded that the sum of 
£1,400,000 must have been assumed at the 
same amount as that in the previous year. 
He could not give us credit for knowing 
what the charge was likely to be, but chose 
to assume that we had neglected our duty, 
and taken the charge merely from the 
amount in the preceding year. There- 
fore he went to the President of the Mili- 
tary Finance Committee and asked him 
what reduction ought to have been made, 
and then he took off one half. This is 
his own statement. 1 say he was not 
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reduction upon the estimate sent to India 
from this country—an estimate, be it re- 
membered, made up by the Department 
which alone possessed the means of know- 
ing what the charge was likely to be. In 
what is called the regular estimate—made 
up long after they had received our des- 
patch on the subject, explaining the reason 
for what we had done—the same omission 
is made, with a full knowledge of what we 
had explained—namely, that the reason 
why the military charge in 1861-2 was 
nearly the same as in 1860-1, was that 
there was an arrear of the War Office 
charge, not belonging to the year, but 
having to be paid within it. The addition 
of that sum to the reduced charge for the 
year accidentally made the actual amount 
to be paid about the same as that of the pre- 
ceding year. Nevertheless, after that inti- 
mation, with a full knowledge of the reason 
why the sum happened to be the same, 
the sum of £317,000 was still deducted 
in the regular estimate. It is curious 
enough that in the budget estimate, 
in which Mr. Laing had professed to 
omit the loss by exchange, it had, never- 
theless, by mistake been included; but 
when we come to the regular estimate, 
in which the Government of India had 
been instructed by the Secretary of State 
to insert it, we find that they have 
omitted it. They were obliged, being dis- 
appointed in the transfer of £500,000 to 
the local budgets, to add that sum to the 
budget estimate ; but they omitted, con- 
trary to the directions of the Secretary of 
State, who is supreme in that matter, the 
loss by exchange, and they persisted, also 
contrary to the instructions of the Secre- 
tary of State, accompanied by reasons, in 
the reduction of the home charge to which 
I have already alluded. The result was 
that the charge for 1861-2, as stated in 
the regular estimate sent from India, is 
less than it ought to have been by two 
sums of £473,000 and £317,000, or a 
total of £790,000. 

CotoneL SYKES: Is the right hon. 
Baronet alluding to the corrected estimate 
of April last ? 

Sir CUIARLES WOOD: Yes; the es- 
timate sent in the despatch of which the 
date is the 19th of April. Acting upon 
these grounds, the Government of India 
abandoned the licence tax. I wish now for 
a moment to refer to a debate which took 
place in this House in February, 1861, 
when I was supposed to have taken rather 
too sanguine a view of the finances of 
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India. At that time, no doubt, there 
was a very desponding view of Indian 
finance taken in this country, and, more 
than that, there was likewise a despond- 
ing view taken in India. I stated then, 
that if the reductions were made which 
I anticipated, and if the estimated pro- 
duce of the licence tax were realized— 
namely, about £600,000—I did not de- 
spair of the finances of India being brought 
round in the course of the year. Ac- 
cording to the estimates now received, 
there will, after the abandonment of the 
licence tax, be a deficit of £595,000. 
I hope, therefore, that those hon. Gentle- 
men who doubted my statements will now 
acknowledge that I did not speak with- 
out warrant, because, if the licence tax 
had not been given up, the finances of 
India would have been as near as may 
be in a state of equilibrium at the end 
of 1861-2. I now come to the estimate 
for 1862-3. Mr. Laing states, that with- 
out any alteration either in income or in 
charge, the former would be £43,796,000, 
and the latter £42,364,000, giving a sur- 
plus of £1,432,000. In this year also 


the loss by exchange is omitted, and the 
home charge is erroneously reduced to the 


extent of £529,000. Altogether the ap- 
parent charge for the year is reduced by 
£987,000, in consequence of departing 
from the practice of former years, and 
from what we believe to be sound prin- 
ciples of account. Deduct from the sup- 
posed surplus the amount of these two 
items, and it will leave a surplus of 
£440,000. Taxes have been repealed to 
the extent of £725,000, and therefore 
a deficit is created, according to my view 
of finance, to the extent of £285,000. 
Whether these deductions are justifiable I 
am now about to discuss. I have gone 
through the accounts and estimates of the 
three years. I have shown that in the 
first year the errors on the two sides 
balance each other, and therefore the real 
deficit is about the sum which appears, 
namely, £4,000,000. In 1861-2 there will, 
according to the last estimates, be a deficit 
of £595,000; and in 1862-3 there will 
be a deficit of £285,000. The question 
turns, in both cases, substantially on two 
points, and two points only—namely, whe- 
ther it is right to omit the loss by ex- 
change from the charges; and, secondly, 
whether repayments of advances are pro- 
perly to be treated as income. If they 
are, and if the loss by exchange be pro- 
perly omitted, the deficit is not what I 
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suppose it to be. I wish, before I ap- 
proach these two points, to make clear 
one other point, which scems to me to be 
an error, and which occurs more than oneg 
in Mr. Laing’s memorandum—namely, the 
assumption that the fact of the cash ba. 
lances in India having increased is a clear 
demonstration that there is a surplus 
revenue. In the first place, I must ob. 
serve, that as our expenditure in this 
country on Indian account can only be pro. 
vided out of Indian revenue, 80 long ag 
we do not draw money from India there 
must be an increase of the cash balances 
in India ; but that is no proof of a surplus 
revenue when you include the whole charge 
in India and here. More than that, cash 
balances may be increased from a variety 
of sources besides revenue. Cash balances 
may be increased by prize money, by sub. 
scriptions to the service funds ; loans are 
paid into cash balances ; and the increase 
of cash balances, under these circum. 
stances, proves nothing as to the surplus 
of revenue. In point of fact, the truth is, 
that we have been led to borrow more than 
we wanted. In the early part of the year 
1861 the Government of India represented 
officially, and Mr. Laing himself backed 
the statement very strongly, that they 
were in a state of great distress; that their 
balances would be “reduced to the mi 
nimum point at which it is possible to 
conduct the Government of India ;”’ that 
they anticipated that the state of the 
North Western Provinces would most se- 
riously affect the revenue ; that unless they 
had some assistance they should be obliged 
to stop the public works. The state of 
things they represented was so bad that! 
sold securities here, bought a million of 
silver, and sent it to India. Then some of 
the railroad companies, upon whose pay- 
ments into the Home Treasury we depended 
for our home expenditure, seemed little 
likely to be able to raise as much as would 
provide for that expenditure. Influenced by 
these various considerations, I borrowed 
money in this country in June, 1861, 
stating at the time that it was to make 
myself sure as to the means of meeting 
the home expenditure. But it turned out 
that the representations made to us from 
India, in February, were erroneous. The 
cash balances at the end of April were 
high; the Treasury in India was not 
pressed upon to remit for our home ex- 
penses, as we had borrowed money to 
defray them; and in these circumstances 
it was inevitable that the cash balances in 
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{ndia should be increased. The fact is, 
that the cash balances have not increased 
now up to the amount of the excess of the 
money borrowed beyond the deficits which 
pave had to be met by loans since the 
your 1858. Therefore the assertion that the 
increase of the cash balances is a clear 
demonstration of a surplus revenue is a 
total mistake. It is no proof under any 
circumstances ; but when I show that the 
excess of loans actually exceeds the in- 
erease of cash balances, the presump- 
tion that there was a surplus revenue is 
entirely rebutted. I come now to the first 
question, that of the loss by exchange. It 
is rather a complicated matter, and I must 

the attention of hon. Members to what 
Iam about to state. When the contracts 
with the railroads were made, the rate 
of exchange for the rupee was about 
ls. 10d.; and in the contracts with the 
railroads it was provided, that the rupee 
should in all accounts between the railroad 
companies and Government be taken at 
that rate. As hon. Gentlemen are aware, 
the railroad money is paid into the home 
treasury, and is available for home expen- 
diture. The revenues of India are paid into 
the Indian treasury, and to the extent ne- 
cessary are applied to the expenditure on 
the railways in India. The consequence of 
this arrangement is, that for every 1s. 10d. 
we receive into the home treasury we are 
bound to expend arupee in India. So long 
as the exchange remained at 1s. 10d. for 
the rupee, there was no loss or gain on either 
side; but when the value of the rupee 
tose to 2s., then we became bound, for 
every 1s. 10d. we receive here, to spend 
the equivalent of a rupee, or 2s., in India ; 
and the difference between the two amounts 
constitutes what is technically known by 
the phrase ‘‘ loss on exchange.’’ When the 
lables are turned, when the receipts of 
the railways in India are remitted to this 
country, in payment of dividends, we 
thall account to the companies for 1s. 10d. 
only for every rupee received in India— 
that is, assuming a capital of a million, when 
we receive 545,000 rupees, in round num- 
bets, we shall have to pay 500,000 rupees, 
or £50,000, for guaranteed interest, and 
retain the remainder (45,000 rupees) as 
representing 2d. in each rupee. There- 

, it is quite possible that we may re- 
cover what we are now paying ; it is also 
perfectly possible that we may never re- 
cover a farthing. If the rate of exchange 
comes down to 1s. 10d., we never can re- 
cover one penny of the loss. If the re- 





ceipts are not sufficient to pay the interest, 
we never can recover a penny of it. The 
recovery of this money depends on the 
double contingency of the maintenance of 
the rate of exchange at 2s., and the suffi- 
ciency of the receipts of the railroads to 
pay the guaranteed interest. The guaran- 
teed interest is, to a certain extent, in the 
same condition. We pay it now out of 
the revenues of India. Wo may recover 
great part of it when the railroads make 
a sufficient return ; but in the mean time 
the interest has been charged on the 
Indian revenue of the year. When we 
come to receive our half of the surplus 
profits—and I —_ the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall do so—then there 
will be an extraordinary receipt, as there 
is now an extraordinary charge, on this 
account. In like manner the loss by ex- 
change has always been dealt with as an 
extraordinary charge, and by-and-by we 
may from a similar source have an extraordi- 
nary receipt. Every Government in India, 
up to last year 1861-2, and the Govern- 
ment at home, has always treated this loss 
by exchange as a charge on the revenue 
of India. I wish now to call the attention 
of the House to the reasons recently 
given by the Government of India for 
treating it otherwise. The first reason is 
given at page 13 of the papers on the 
table of the House. The Government 
say— 

2 We have omitted this charge, as the interest 
on advances to railway companies for this year 
must be an equivalent for any loss by exchange 
on remittances under existing contracts, and we 
take it for granted that you will not renew or 
modify any contracts without expunging this ob- 
jectionable clause.” 

Now, it will be observed that in that 
statement the loss by exchange is admit- 
ted as a charge on the revenue, but a 
set-off is pleaded—namely, that we should 
receive from the railway companies inter- 
est on the advances made to them equi- 
valent to the charge of the loss by ex- 
change. If there had been such a re- 
ceipt, it might have been treated as a 
set-off ; but, unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment of India should have known that 
no such money could be received, as 
the only source for the payment of rail- 
way interest is the revenue of India. The 
proposal of the Indian Government is 
simply this,—that they will set off one 
payment against another; and the loss 
by the exchange, which we pay, is to be 
compensated for to us by the interest 
which we also pay_upon the money bor- 
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rowed in order to make advances to some 
of the railroad companies. When the 
railway companies were not able to 
raise money for themselves, we advanced 
it to them to prevent their works from 
standing still. That money we borrowed, 
and pay 5 per cent interest for it, and 
this 5 per cent interest that we pay on 
the money so borrowed is, forsooth, to be 
set against our loss by the exchange! In 
his memorandum Mr. Laing has given 
two reasons for this proceeding, which 
are to be found at page 3 of that paper. 
He says he will subject it to two tests. 
The first is— 

“Suppose the rate of exchange on account 

had been fixed at 2s. 2d. instead of 1s. 10d. for 
the rupee, should we have treated the excess as 
a receipt 2” 
Certainly, we should. And the statement 
I have already made shows that we pro- 
pose to proceed on this principle, because 
if the rate of exchange remains at 2s., 
we shall account for 1s. 10d. only on each 
rupee that is remitted for the payment 
of interest, and the difference between 
the 2s. and the ls. 10d. will be treated 
as an extraordinary receipt. The second 
test is this— 

“ How can that be a charge on the revenue of 
the year which has certainly not been paid in the 
course of the year; and which, as certainly, is 
owing to no one at its conclusion ?” 


And Mr. Laing adds— 

“TI appeal to this latter test with the more 
confidence, because in no estimate or account 
from England has this sum ever been entered 
asa charge to be paid there, or included in any 
demand for remittances ; and it is quite certain 
that no one claims it in India.” 

No doubt it has never been included in 
any account transmitted from England, 
for the simple reason that it is paid in 
India. Then comes Mr. Laing’s state- 
ment that ‘it is not paid in India.” 
Why, it has been paid every year in India, 
and appears in all the Indian accounts 
from the beginning. The Government in 
India has always included it in the Indian 
accounts. And what is really rather stag- 
gering is, that here we have the accounts 
of 1860-1, transmitted by the Government 
of India when Mr. Laing was at Cal- 
eutta, in which there appears among the 
charges in India ‘‘loss by exchange on 
railway transactions, £469,759.”’ How, 
with a document before him in which 
this is stated as a charge on the Indian 
revenue, Mr, Laing should now say that 
it is not paid in India, certainly passes 
my comprehension. Not only that, but 
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the Government of India, or at any rate 
one member of it—I mean Sir Bartle 
Frere—speaking as the organ of the Go. 
vernment of India, in the Governor Ge. 
neral’s Council in July, 1861, when Mr, 
Laing was in England, and when they 
had received our despatch stating that 
this charge ought to be included—Sir 
Bartle Frere, in moving the Income Tax 
Bill, used these words— 


“ After mature consideration, however, the Se. 
cretary of State did not think it desirable to pro. 
pose any alteration in the terms of the existing 
contracts with the old guaranteed railway com. 
panies, and it would therefore have been n 
sary to have added a sum of £495,000 to the 
estimate of expenditure of the current year. But 
this will not affect the total of the estimate, for each 
Government had charged itself with the loss by 
exchange on railway capital, and the whole sum 
was included in the £3,096,916 there set down 
for ‘civil and political charges, including contin- 
gencies.’” 


For some years it was not stated sepa. 
rately ; it was included in the miscellaneous 
charges. I myself directed that it should 
be shown separately ; and in two, if not 
three, consecutive years since then, it has 
been shown separately as a charge on the 
Indian revenue paid in India—even the 
very last account for 1860-1, as I have said, 
so showing it. Then, I take the two tests 
which Mr. Laing himself takes, and the 
second—the one to which he appeals with 
the greatest confidence. He says it never 
has been paid in India. That it has 
been so paid I have proved from the very 
last accounts. Every Government has s0 
treated it. Thinking it right that the same 
course should be continued, we determined 
that it should be included, and gave diree- 
tions in the clearest terms accordingly, 
In spite of the positive directions of the 
Secretary of State to the Government of 
India, they have chosen to exclude that 
which every Government had included, and 
which we, the supreme authority in this 
matter, directed to be included, in order to 
give a just view of the finances of India. 
Hon. Gentlemen will at once see, that if 
that which has invariably been included 
in the expenditure is to be excluded ins 
subsequent year, you havea very fallacious 
account of the expenditure in India. 

think, Sir, I need say no more on the 
subject of the loss by exchange. The 
next question is the repayment of ad- 
vances ; and on that I will again refer to 
Mr. Laing’s own memorandum, and quote 
his own words, that there may be no misap- 
He says— 
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«The Secretary of State says, ‘it is contrary 


to the first principles of account to treat sums so. 


id as part of the income of the year.’ I must 
confess my surprise at such a statement from one 
who has filled the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in England.” 


Well, 1 certainly have; filled that office, and 
] repeat again, with the most perfect con- 
fidence, and with the conviction that no 

rson in this House who has ever been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will con- 
tradict my opinion, that the repayment 
of an advance cannot be regarded as an 
jtem of revenue. There are certain ad- 
yauces made from the treasury in India on 
account of the Imperial Government. I 
yill enter into detail about them presently. 
They are repaid to the treasury of the 
Indian Government at home. What they 
are really is a transfer from the treasury 
in Calcutta to the treasury in London. 
They are not treated as items of expendi- 
ture when advanced, and of course they 
cannot be treated as items of revenue when 
repaid. Mr. Laing quotes against me 

at authorities—he quotes my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on my right, another right hon. Friend 
of mine whom I do not see in the House, 
and also Mr. Wilson. But the cases are 
not in the slightest degree similar or paral- 
kel. Certain muskets were supplied to the 
Spanish Government, and the expense of 
the muskets charged upon the revenue of 
this country when they were made. The 
repayment was treated properly as an ex- 
traordinary receipt. So, in the Crimean 
war, stores were provided and charged 
upon the revenue ; and when they were 
afterwards sold, the produce of them was 
properly carried to the miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, according to the ordinary course 
and practice. The cases of what was done 
by Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Lewis do 
not, therefore, bear in the least on the 
question ; but Mr. Laing asks— 


“Or, again, was Mr. Wilson, after five years’ 
experience as Secretary to the ‘Treasury, ignorant 
of the A B C of accounts when he made a pre- 
cisely similar deduction in 1860 ?” 


My answer to that is, that I do not believe 
Mr. Wilson ever made “ a precisely similar 


deduction.’”’ I cannot exactly make out to 
what Mr. Laing here alludes. I suppose it 
must be to the same thing as he mentioned 
at the beginning of his memorandum, where 
he states that Mr. Wilson with his own hand 
made an arbitrary reduction in the home 
charges. All I can say is, that there is 
hot the slightest trace of anything of the 
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kind in the accounts. If done at all, it 
must have been done in 1859-60, or the 
next year. Well, we have got the amount 
of the home charge which Mr. Wilson 
stated for 1859-60; we have got the 
amount of the home charge which we sent 
out to Mr. Wilson. Our charge was stated 
to include stores, and Mr. Wilson from it 
very properly deducted the charge for 
stores, as it was intended it should be done. 
We could not tell here exactly what the 
amount was; but the stores are always 
charged to the Indian account, although 
paid for here. We sent out, in November, 
1859, a certain estimate of £5,700,000, 
including stores. Mr. Wilson sent home 
in the appendix to his speech made in 
February what the amount of the stores 
was. He deducted that from the total 
which we sent out, and the remainder is 
the sum which was properly stated by him 
as the whole charge, exclusive of stores. 
But that was not an arbitrary deduc- 
tion from the home estimate, nor is it 
treating a repayment as revenue. In the 
next year he stated as home charge the 
precise sum which we had sent out, I 
will now state what these repayments 
and advances are. Payments were made 
for troops going to China, or on ac- 
count of the troops there; advances are 
made on account of the emigration of 
Coolies, upon account of pensions paid in 
India to out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and on account of charges for the 
late China expedition ; and bills of exchange 
have been cashed in India on account of 
the Imperial Government. Those are all 
advances made to the Imperial Government. 
It was settled that all the charges for the 
late China expedition should be borne by 
the Imperial Government, and therefore all 
expenses incurred in India for that expedi- 
tion were treated as advances to the Impe- 
rial Government, and never appeared in any 
account of Indian expenditure. We au- 
thorized the paymasters of the forces in 
China to draw upon the Calcutta Treasury 
to a certain stipulated amount, which was 
to be repaid here. That was done, but 
they were simply advances made out of the 
Indian Treasury in Calcutta, and repaid 
by the Imperial Treasury in London. I 
have in my hand half a dozen navy bills 
drawn, some by the storekeeper at Trinco- 
malee, and some by the paymasters of ships, 
for cash upon the Treasury in Calcutta, 
and then made payable to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, They are cashed 
in India, and sent to us. We send them 
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to the Accountant General of the Navy, 
and they are paid into our Home Trea- 
sury. It seems to be the simplest matter 
possible, and I cannot understand how 
anybody, even the most ignorant of finan- 
cial matters, could call those repayments 
items of revenue. In illustration of my 
views I will mention a case which may 
be familiar to all. Most of us have a Lon- 
don banker and a country banker. Last 
year I had a visit from a friend at my 
house in Yorkshire. When he was coming 
to London, he told me hewas short of money, 
and asked me to give him my check upon 
my Doncaster bankers for £20, which he 
would repay in London. That was about 
Christmas. He received the £20 in Don- 
caster, and early in the following year he 
repaid the sum to my bankers in London. 
Would any one say that I ought to treat 
that £20 received for me by my London 
bankers as part of my income for the year ? 
I really am ashamed, as an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to have to discuss such a 
point. Itis still more strange that there 


should have been such a proposition put 
forward, because I hold in my hand a Re- 
port of the Finance Committee which sat 
in Calcutta, whilst Mr. Laing was there, 
and which was sent to us in a despatch 


signed by him. It is a Report in reference 
to the statement of expenditure sent from 
this country to India, and it says— 

“ The financial transactions with the home au- 

thorities connected with railways in India, pay- 
ments on account of the civil service in India, and 
remittance transactions with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, not being charges against India, but 
merely remittances or advances, are omitted from 
the statement. They are all duly adjusted in the 
accounts prepared in this country, the sums re- 
ceived and paid in England being met by equivalent 
debits or credits in the general accounts.’ 
That is a perfectly accurate statement of 
the mode of dealing with such transactions, 
and I confess that it does pass my com- 
prehension how, with such full knowledge 
of what was the right mode of dealing with 
them, it can be alleged for a moment, as it 
is urged with great perseverance in the 
memorandum, that repayment of advances 
can or ought to be treated as revenue. 
Then the argument goes on in the oddest 
way to say— 

“I cannot understand what is meant by stating 
that these China advances formed no part of the 
annual charges for the year in which they were 
made. They were actually paid, I imagine, in 
hard rupees out of the cash balances of the Indian 
Treasury.” 

No doubt, they were paid in hard rupees ; 
> 
but all the disbursements, whether for an- 
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nual expenditure or for advances, were 
made in aard rupees. I will venture to sq 
that the navy paymaster’s bills were paid in 
hard rupees, but no one can say that this 
constitutes them an item of charge againgt 
the revenue of India. The memorandum 
then goes on in a way that is not a little 
remarkable. Mr. Laing refers to a docu. 
ment which appears in these despatches 
or Statement (A) as conclusive proof of hig 
view— 

“The Statement (A) of home charges in 1862.8 
is essentially a revenue statement sent for the 
purpose of enabling me to make a budget for the 
year, and not a cash baiance statement, showi 
other receipts and payments that are not revenue, 
which, in fact, was not sent until a subsequeni 
mail, and did not reach India until after the 
budget had been necessarily produced in anti- 
cipation of the new financial year.”’ 

I must attribute that statement to forget- 
fulness, although it is remarkable that Mr, 
Laing should have forgotten that the State. 
ment (A) was never sent from this country, 
but was made up in India. There was 
only one statement sent from this country, 
and that appears in the printed papers 
in the hands of Members. It is quite 
true that Statement (A) is purely a re- 
venue statement; but it was made in 
India, and contains the mistakes which I 
have commented upon. The statement sent 
from England, which appears at page 48 
of the papers, is not a mere revenue state- 
ment, but is exactly that which Mr. Laing 
describes it not to be—a statere t com- 
prehending revenue and other receipts and 
disbursements. It speaks for itself, and the 
despatch enclosing it is upon the table, 
it is the document from which Statement 
(A) was made up by omitting a good deal 
of what we sent out. As I did not send 
out that Statement (A), and as what I did 
send out is the direct reverse of what 
it is alleged to have been, the argument 
derived from that paper is altogether 
without the slightest foundation. Mr. 
Laing goes on to say that I did not admit 
in the statement of revenue in the accounts 
for 1861-2 the receipts from the students 
at Addiscombe College. I must say, that 
in this memorandum and in the correspond- 
ence, there does appear a lamentabie con- 
fusion of ideas as to estimates and accounts. 
There are no accounts for 1861-2; but if 
I refer to the last account upon the table 
for 1860-61, at page 48, I find that those 
receipts are deducted from the military 
expenditure—* Military College at Addis- 
combe, £16,000.’’ Therefore the statement 
in the memorandum is quite erroneous ; for 
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it is the practice to show in the accounts 
the receipts from the students. The me- 
morandum goes on to say— 

“One of the gravest charges against me is, 
that I did not, in the budget of 1861-2, provide 
by taxes for an estimate of £215,000, made at 
home, to be spent upon the new India Office.” 


[should be glad to know who made that 
charge. I have never made it, and I defy 
amy one to find it in the despatches. I 
agree in the principle laid down in the 
memorandum, that extraordinary receipts 
are revenue, and extraordinary charges 
sre expenditure; but, I repeat, without 
fear of contradiction, that advances are not 
items to be charged upon expenditure, and 
that repayments are not to be treated as 
revenue. I hope that I have now satisfied 
the Committee upon both points—the loss 
by exchange and the item of repayments, 
upon which the question turns of a surplus 
or a deficit ; and that the Council of India 
and I—for we are all agreed—are right in 
maintaining that which every preceding 
Government has maintained. Having then, 
uw I trust, established the correctness of 
wr view of what the two sides of the 
secount ought to contain, I now proceed 
to state to the House the condition of 
the Indian finances for the last three 
years. I am afraid I have already wea- 
tied the House by my long explanation ; 
but it was of paramount importance to 
establish a true basis on which to frame 
wr Indian accounts, so that everybody 
may know that we deal with them in 
India just as we should in this country, 
md that they are perfectly correct and 
straightforward. The accounts for 1860-1 
show a very satisfactory state of improve- 
ment. The estimate showed a deficit 
of £6,500,000; the real deficit was 
£4,000,000. The increase of revenue 
wer estimate was £3,400,000, and the 
increase of expenditure over estimate was 
about £800,000. The income of the year 
1860-1 was £42,903,000 ; the estimated 
income for 1861-2, without the licence tax, 
was £42,911,000, and for 1862-3, after 
the remissions, £42,971,000. The charge 
for 1860-1 was £46,924,000; the estimated 
charge for 1861-2 was £43,506,000, and 
for 1862-3 £43,255,000. These are 
the corrected figures, and represent what 
I believe to be the real state of the 
charges and income in these years. The 
result of these corrected figures gives, for 
1860-1 a deficit of £4,021,000 ; for 1861- 
§2, £595,000 ; for 1862-3, of £284,000. 
looking to the progress of the revenue, 
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and to the reductions which have been 
going on, I entertain a hopeful belief that 
by the end of the year we may find that 
deficit even less ; but that is the calculation 
at which we arrive at present from the 
corrected figures. I think it would be 
satisfactory to the House if I next compare 
the present state of Indian finance, as we 
may say that we have now got to something 
like @ permanent state, with the condition 
of the finances in the year before the 
mutiny, and we shall then see the progress 
we have made. In 1856-7—the year end- 
ing April 30, 1857—excluding railways, 
we may say that our income and expendi- 
ture were about equal. I hope that will 
be the case at the end of this year, at any 
rate in the next. In 1856-7 the income 
was £33,375,000, and the charge, exclud- 
ing the railways, £33,300,000, showing 
a surplus of £75,000. The income has 
risen since that period, according to the 
estimates of 1862-3, after remissions, to 
£43,000,000 in round numbers—an in- 
crease of about £9,600,000. Of this, the 
income tax has produced £1,500,000, and 
the other taxes which have been increased 
have produced about £4,000,000—that is 
to say, £5,500,000 is due either to in- 
creased taxes or new taxes. The re- 
mainder is due partly to opium, partly 
to land tax and other taxes, making 
altogether £9,600,000. The charge in 
1856-7 was £33,300,000, and in 1862- 
63 it will be in round numbers about 
£41,300,000, showing an increase of 
£8,000,000. The interest on the debt 
has increased £2,436,000 ; the military 
charges, £1,674,000; and the judicial 
and police charges, £1,338,000. But 
for the expenditure on railroads there 
would be a surplus of about £1,670,000. 
When we remember that the railroad ex- 
penditure will be reproductive, and will 
contribute to the development of the re- 
sources of India, we shall not, I think, 
look upon this as an unsatisfactory state 
of things. The charge for railroads, of 
course, makes a considerable difference. 
The annual charge of 1856-7, guaran- 
teed interest and loss on exchange, was 
£673,000 ; in 1862-3 it was £2,688,000. 
From this we must, of course, deduct 
traffie receipts, which, in 1856-7, were 
£121,000, and in 1862-3, £730,000. 
The net charge therefore in respect of 
railroads, in 1856-7, was £551,000, and 
in 1862-3, £1,958,000. The interest on 
the debt in 1856-7 was £2,420,000, and 
in 1862-3 exactly double, or £4,857,000, 
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I now come to what is a most import- 
ant item—the military charges—which, 
of course, increased very heavily du- 
ring the mutiny. In 1856-7 they were 
£12,781,000 ; in 1858-9 they were more 
than double that amount, or £25,449,000. 
Since that year they have gradually de- 
creased, naturally enough, from a ces- 
sation of war charges. They have now 
got as low as £14,456,000, and I must 
frankly say that I do not think we 
shall get them much lower. Some time 
ago, when we were calculating our future 
expenditure, we thought if we could get 
these charges down to £15,000,000, we 
should do very well ; and I think now, if we 
manage to get them down to £14,000,000, 
it will be as much as we can do. Here, 
however, I must again refer for a moment 
to a passage in Mr. Laing’s memorandum, 
in which he refers to a fear that the Home 
Government would send out too many re- 
cruits to India. I refer to that, because 
it is a repetition of a charge which has 
been made in India in the public press 
there ; and which has been sanctioned by 
a letter of Mr. Laing’s, and by a speech 
which he made. The charge was, that 
in order to relieve the finances of my right 


hon. Friend here we had unduly charged 


the finances of India. That is not the 
case. The Home Government preceded 
the Government of India in suggestions 
for the reduction of expenditure, and there 
are despatches on the table which show 
that such was the case. The Government 
of India, in 1860, asked for forty-five regi- 
ments of infantry for the Bengal presi- 
dency. After consulting Lord Clyde and 
other military authorities, we thought 
thirty-eight sufficient. They asked for thir- 
teen regiments of cavalry; we reduced the 
number to eight. Of course we did this 
with great hesitation, because, after all, the 
Government of India is responsible for the 
safety and security of India, and it was 
only after consulting eminent military 
authorities that we took that responsibility 
on ourselves. They have since changed 
their minds, and proposed to send home 
more regiments. We have acceded to 
every request they have made, interpos- 
ing, however, in two cases some delay. 
They sent home artillery when the number 
of European artillery were 2,000 below 
the number which they had reported to be 
necessary; and they proposed to send 
home a regiment from Madras, when we 
thought they had mistaken the opinion 
of the Madras Government. We desired 
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them to send home batteries of the old 
artillery only as the new batteries were 
formed ; but we ultimately allowed them to 
send the old batteries home, if they were 
confident that no risk was run by leaving 
the artillery in India for a time below the 
proper number. As regards the regiment 
for Madras, they had mistaken the views 
of the Madras Government; but, never. 
theless, they sent a regiment home from 
Bengal, and we have since agreed to 
take one more regiment from Madras 
next year. Then comes the sending 
out of the troops, and this is a point of 
great importance, because it has been 
stated that we sent out too many recruits 
last year, and that the number of men 
in India would be 9,000 above what was 
fixed. That representation was written 
from India last October. Well, what are 
the facts? In June the Indian Govern. 
ment had stated that what they wanted 
for India was 73,000 men. We have 
since brought the number down to 71,000; 
but when we sent out the recruits, we 
did not know that the requirements of 
the Government of India had come down 
so low as 73,000. I think I explained 
once before, that in order to keep up an 
average number of men in India through- 
out the year, they must be above the 
required number when the recruits arrive, 
because as the recruits arrive only once 
a year, in the beginning of winter, the 
men would otherwise in the course of the 
year fall below the average, owing to 
deaths, sickness, and invaliding. The 
casualties, including time-expired men, are 
reckoned at 10 per cent per annum. In 
order to keep up 70,000 effective men or 
thereabouts, we ought, therefore, to have 
sent out 3,500, but the number we ac- 
tually did send was 2,800. I take the 
following statement from a paper sent 
home by Mr. Laing. On the lst of Sep- 
tember the effective force in India was 
74,255 ; on the lst of December, when 
all the recruits but 100 had arrived, it was 
74,419 ; so that the sending out of 2,700 
men added only about 200 to the strength 
of the army. Last autumn happened to be 
a very fatal time to the European army 
in India, owing to the prevalence of very 
severe cholera. I must beg hon. Members 
to bear in mind, that to hold India safely 
you must hold it with an adequate Eu 
ropean foree. An inadequate force is likely 
to lead to disorder and bloodshed. There- 
fore, to send out an inadequate number of 
recruits is not only the worst policy, but it 
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js also the worst economy. My hon. and 
gallant Friend behind me (Colonel Sykes) 
js constantly quoting the small expense of 
the army before the mutiny. In order to 
show how this was attained, I beg to refer 
him to a paragraph in one of the despatches 
on the table, dated May 2, 1861— 


“The cost of the army is £11,500,000 a year 
jn India, and in England £1,250,000 ; and this 
was below the proper cost, as it was only at- 
tained by allowing the ‘effective’ European 
force to remain dangerously below its established 
strength.” 


Iam not prepared to revert to so danger- 
ousacourse. I will now state the deficits 
(including — on railways) of each 
eat from 1856-7 to the present time. 
n 1856-7 the deficit was £474,000; in 
1857-8 it was £8,390,000; in 1858-9 
it was £14,187,000 ; in 1859-60 it was 
£10,769,000 ; in 1860-1 it was £4,021,000; 
in 1861-2, I estimate it at £595,000 ; and 
in 1862-3 at £284,000. These figures 
show that we are coming to a healthy state; 
and I hope and trust, that if the revenue 
thrives as it has done, we may at the end of 
the year be better off even than I now anti- 
tipate. The system of open loan has been 
put an end to, and I trust we shall close 
that dangerous system of having only to 
put one’s hand into the treasury for 
money without caring how it came there. 
Ihope by a sound system of finance we 
shall soon have a permanent surplus, 
instead of a deficit year by year. With 
respect to a topic of the greatest possible 
importance—namely, the public works, 
and the prospect of the cotton cultivation 
in India—I stated very fully two or three 
weeks ago what has been done. I will now 
merely say the Madras and Sind lines of 
nilroad are now open; the East Indian line 
vill be open at the close of this year or the be- 
ginning of next year ; and the Great Indian 
eninsular, with its cotton branches and 
its very difficult works through the Ghauts, 
is making most satisfactory progress. The 
lite Governor of Bombay, Sir George 
Clerk, who lately returned to England, 
gives the most promising account of the pro- 
gress of the works. I mentioned before that 
the works on the Godavery were delayed 
principally in consequence of fever and the 
want of labour. Roads are being con- 
structed for the purpose of bringing down 
totton and acting as feeders to the rail- 
ways, and they too have made satisfactory 
Progress. I asked Sir George Clerk about 
supply of cotton that was to be ex- 
pected from India; and he says, so far as 
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Bombay is concerned, the growth was con- 
siderably increased this year. The export 
from Bombay last year was about double 
that of the year before. Of course, whe- 
ther the additional growth will make up 
for the exhaustion of the stocks on hand, 
which must have been the result of the large 
quantity which came last year, is what no- 
body can tell ; but Sir George says he be- 
lieves the price which is now paid will divert 
a large portion of the cotton from the native 
spinners to this country. And now a word 
as to Government interference. After the 
fullest consideration, and taking the opi- 
nions of the most experienced and compe- 
tent men, I have come to the conclusion 
that Government interference ought not 
to be given. I have always felt in the 
strongest way, and I do not, even in this 
case, see any reason for departing from 
that opinion, that in all matters of trade 
Government interference is pretty sure to 
be prejudicial. I believe in the present 
case what is wanted is the reasonable ex- 
pectation on the part of the grower of a 
fair and permanent remuneration for his 
labour. That is the result of my inquiries, 
and I believe there is no difference in this 
respect between India and other parts of 
the world. That which takes place else- 
where, and in regard to other produce, will 
take place in India; in regard to cotton 
an adequate demand will produce an ade- 
quate supply. India produces a great 
number of other things—sugar, indigo, 
silk, jute; but an adequate inducement 
has been given to the ryots for producing 
them, and cotton also will be produced 
when a similar inducement is given. I 
saw the other day Mr. Saunders, who has 
been employed by Lord Canning to report 
on the growth of cotton in the North 
of India, and he said that the universal 
answer which he received to his inquiries 
was—‘ We require nothing from the Go- 
vernment ; we only want buyers, and we 
will supply as much cotton as they re- 
quire.”’ I have been asked to send persons 
to obtain information as to the production 
of cotton. A commissioner was appointed 
in each Presidency for the purpose of ob- 
taining the fullest possible information. The 
Cotton Supply Association sent their Secre- 
tary, Mr. Haywood, to India, who went into 
the western districts in company with a 
Government officer, in order that he might 
have every facility afforded to him. The 
Reports of the Commissioners are printed. 
Mr. Haywood is on his way home. I 
believe that as much information exists 
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on the subject as is needed, and what we 
want is not inquiry, but action. The 
mode of procuring cotton is well known. 
Transactions are carried on by means 
of advances made at Bombay, for in- 
stance, to agents in the country, and 
by them again to a series of native 
agents, each of whom makes a profit; but 
without some such system as this, I believe 
you could not reach the requisite number 
of ryots, who are only to be got at, not 
by the means of large capitalists, but by a 
great number of small dealers. Each ryot 
roduces only a small quantity of cotton. 
f gentlemen in this country are desirous 
of sending agents to India for the purpose 
of getting into a more direct communi- 
cation with the producers, that would be 
a legitimate mode of proceeding, and to 
any extent that the Government could 
fairly aid them in that purpose aid shall 
be afforded to them. I have been asked 
to send commissioners and interpreters 
with them, to facilitate communication 
with the ryots. My belief is that more 


can be done by the influence of the local 
officers, with whom the ryots are acquaint- 
ed, than by sending persons round with 
the agents ; but still the latter course shall 
be adopted, if desired. What I wish to be 


understood is, that the Government is not 
disposed to turn cotton merchant, but that 
any aid that can be reasonably given by 
the Government shall be readily given to 
those merchants or manufacturers who are 
disposed to put any agency of their own 
in motion for procuring a larger quantity 
or a better quality of cotton. There are 
other matters to which I now wish to refer. 


It is not in finance alone that great pro-, 


gress has been made in India. Great reforms 
and improvements in the administration of 
India have been made, and I believe that I 
am warranted in saying, that seldom, if 
ever, has so much been done in the same 
period in any country in the world. Last 
year an Act of Parliament was passed for 
the improvement of the administration of 
India. The whole Government of India 
was recast, powers of legislation were re- 
stored to the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, which they have not exercised 
since 1833. A Council has been created 
in Bengal, to which also legislative powers 
have been given. All these Councils may 
deal with most matters within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, but there are certain 
more important questions which are re- 
served for the Council of the Governor 
General. To his Council as well as to 
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those in the different Presidencies, Euro. 
peans not in office, and native gentlemen, 
have been admitted. Three distinguished 
natives took their seats in the Governor 
General’s Council. Five out of the six 
additional members at Bombay were na. 
tives. I am happy to say, that as far 
as we can judge of the experiment, it 
has succeeded. Natives of high rank, 
at much sacrifice to themselves, and 
casting away prejudices, have taken their 
place by the side of the Governor General 
in the Council ; and having read reports 
of their speeches, I must say that they 
take a statesmanlike, sensible view of the 
different questions brought under dis. 
cussion. I was rather amused by the re 
mark made with respect to them by an 
English member of Council, to the effec: 
that ‘‘ we must look after ourselves in order 
not to be surpassed by the natives.” | 
have heard from an Englishman, than whom 
no one is better acquainted with India, 
that in Bengal it is impossible to deseribe 
the effect produced on the native mind by 
the presence in the Council there of three 
native gentlemen of rank. High Courts of 
Judicature have also been constituted in 
the three Presidencies, and I have not been 
able to place any native in these courts, 
only because no native is at present tech- 
nically qualified for office in them; but 
I believe that natives will, when tech- 
nically qualified, occupy places as sa 
tisfactorily in those courts as in the 
Councils. I will only shortly refer to the 
Civil Service, as I have already answered 
a question on this subject from the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite this evening. | 
do not anticipate that there will be room 
for the admission of any great number of 
persons in consequence of the recent Act; 
but the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
complains that, even with the extended 
field of selection, he cannot find fit persons 
enough for the administration of the pro 
vinces. I am sorry to say that the arrange- 
ments as regards the army are not yet 
completed ; and I am aware of the not un- 
natural dissatisfaction which this cireum- 
stance has occasioned. The delay has been 
mainly occasioned by anxiety to give every 
consideration to the claims of officers m 
India. The old Indian regiments of at 
tillery and engineers have already been 
gazetted as portions of the royal army. 
With respect to the regiments of infantry 
and cavalry which were to be formed as aa 
addition to the Queen’s army, the officers 
have not yet been posted. I cannot at 
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count for the delay; but we must wait until 
we receive from the Government and the 
Commander-in-Chief in India the list of 
officers selected. I hope, from what I 
hear, that the cause of delay has been re- 
moved, and that before long the additional 
regiments of the line wili be gazetted. 
The native army has been considerably 
reduced. The reduction was necessary on 
political as well as financial considerations. 
A large native army is a source of danger, 
and I believe that a much smaller one will 
be equally effective. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that the reduction has involved 
some hardships on the officers and men. 
I can only say that the greatest consi- 
deration has been shown to them. The 
men have been discharged with gra- 
tuities or pensions according to their 

iod of service. Additional retirements 
os been provided for the officers ; many 
of them have joined the Staff Corps ; and 
though we cannot at present say positively, 
I am inclined to believe that there are 
few, if any, for whom there is not present 
employment; and for all of them their full 
pay, and promotion to the higher ranks 
are continued as if their regiments were 
still in existence. I have been asked 
once or twice about the Indian navy, but 


Ihave not yet had an opportunity of con- 
sulting Sir George Clerk, who has recently 
réturned to this country, on the subject. 


The Government are, however, most 
anxious to consider fairly and liberally 
the claims of the officers of the navy, 
whatever may be ultimately decided on. 
So far as regards the changes which have 
been made from this country; but in 
matters more exclusively Indian the pro- 
_ has been no less. With regard to 

treatment of the native princes, a most 
important change has been made, for which 
Lord Canning deserves the highest praise. 
Formerly the native princes were subject to 
great anxiety, believing it to be the fixed 
intention of the British Government to get 
tid of them, and take possession of their 
territories. Considerable alarm was there- 
by caused among them; but Lord Can- 
hing reversed that policy, and avowed that 
it was not the intention of the Government 
to annex their territories. He consequent- 
ly set the minds of the native princes at 
ease, and nothing can be more satisfac- 
ory than the result of that policy. I 
have the testimony of Sir George Clerk, 
than whom no one knows India better, to 
the effect that this policy of Lord Canning 
has been the source of the greatest strength 
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to us in India, and that we might now 
reckon on the support of ten or twelve in 
lieu of three or four chiefs who were with 
us before. The next change which Lord 
Canning introduced has reference to the 
creation of an intermediate class between 
the peasantry and the great chiefs. The 
general effect of our rule has been to 
destroy such a body of persons, and the 
peasantry have enjoyed the greatest 
advantages under our rule; if it were 
otherwise, they would have taken part 
against us. It is, however, quite clear, 
that whatever advantages we may have 
conferred on the peasantry, it was not a 
natural state of things that there should 
be no independent intermediate class con- 
nected with land. Lord Canning endea- 
voured to provide a remedy for that state 
of things, and the experiment which he 
made in our new territory of Oude has, I 
am happy to say, so far been most satis- 
factory. There is a remark made by Lord 
Canning in connection with this subject 
which, perhaps, I may be allowed to quote. 
In addressing the talookdars of Oude, he 
said— 

“ While you, who are now the independent ma- 
gistracy of your province, have already become, 
although you are the newest of the Queen’s sub- 
jects, the foremost of them in the practice of 
self-government, and in enforcing by your example 
— authority an intelligent reverence for law and 
order. 


It is, indeed, remarkable that the persons 
intrusted with so much power, have dis- 
played not only great skill, but also the 
utmost impartiality. They, moreover, have 
shown their loyalty in various ways. They 
offered Lord Canning to put down the 
practice of infanticide; and feeling the 
great sorrow which oppressed their Sove- 
reign and our own, they determined to 
forego all demonstrations of joy on one of 
their great festivals, which is usually cele- 
brated with great rejoicing. Measures, 
with the objects that I have stated, were 
passed by Lord Canning. But there was 
another which he had not time to carry into 
operation, but about which he was equally 
anxious. He felt that it was most advis- 
able to take some steps to benefit the 
general owners of land. Lord Stanley, 
some time ago, wrote a despatch, calling 
the attention of the Indian Government to 
the sale of waste lands, and the redemp- 
tion of land revenue. That subject Lord 
Canning proceeded to take into considera- 
tion, and certain Resolutions of the Go- 
vernment of India on these subjects have 
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been published. About the same time 
Lord Canning sent Colonel Baird Smith to 
the North Western Provinces, to make in- 
quiries with respect to the best mode of 
preventing a recurrence of the famine 
which unfortunately prevailed in that quar- 
ter. Colonel Smith, in the performance 
of that duty, became very much struck 
with the improved condition of the people 
since the last famine, which was, in his 
opinion, to be attributed to the longer 
leases which had been granted, and the 
more provident habits which had been pro- 
duced by the circumstance of a more per- 
manent tenure of land being enjoyed by the 
occupiers, The consequence was a recom- 
mendation by him of a permanent settle- 
ment of the land, Lord Canning was much 
struck with the proposal, and sought for 
further information on the subject ; but he 
had not time, I regret to say, to mature 
any measure dealing with it. In conjunc- 
tion, however, with my Council, I have 
had it under consideration for some time, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
termined to carry out a measure for the 
permanent settlement of the land reve- 
nue throughout India, as soon as the 
various districts are pronounced to be 
in a condition fit for it. Hon. Members 
must not, however, suppose that we pro- 
pose, as was done by Lord Cornwallis in 
Bengal, to sacrifice, to a great extent, the 
rights of the actual owners of land. The 
settlements made throughout India for 
the purposes of the revenue, the holdings 
of the several occupiers being duly regis- 
tered, will furnish us with the information 
necessary to enable us to avoid the evils 
of his proceeding. What we propose 
is, that a settlement should be made 
with each of the present occupiers, 
and that each should be secured in the 

ossession of the land which he now 

olds, paying a fixed rent for it for ever. 
Great political advantage will, I think, be 
the result of the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, inasmuch as it will tend to make the 
people of India attached to our rule, from 
which alone they can hope for the per- 
manency of such an arrangement—and I 
need not point out the security afforded by 
permanent tenure for improvement in the 
condition of the country, such, I hope, as 
we have not yet witnessed. I may, perhaps, 
be allowed, while dealing with this part of 
the subject, to quote part of a report 
from Mr. Paterson Saunders on the state 
of Oude, in which he gives the answer of 
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and the views which he expresses, and 
which completely corroborate those on 
which we propose to act— 


. . « « “Nearly six months have elapsed 
since the publication of his Excellency the Vice. 
roy and Governor General in Council’s Resolu- 
tion, and to this date not a single landholder in 
Oude or the North West Provinces has applied 
for the redemption of the tax upon his land, 
What the native landholders do want is a fixity of 
the public demand, that when the settlements 
now being made are completed, they should be 
fixed in permanence. I will here give the eyi- 
dence of a most intelligent native in Oude, and 
from the unanimity of evidence I have gathered, 
I select him as the representative of the whole, 

«“ What, then, do you think is the real want of 
the country ?—A permanent settlement on the 
half asset principle, and no other tax upon land, 
If I got a permanent settlement of my Jaghire, 
I would retire from the service of the Govern. 
ment, after having served for twenty-six years, 
without pension, give up my 600 rupees a month, 
and go and improve my estate.’ 

“The want, then, of the landholders is a per. 
manent settlement; and on this subject I will 
not waste further argument, for even his Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor of the North West Pro- 
vinces has surrendered the whole question, when, 
in the 28rd paragraph of his Minute, dated Camp, 
Ghatumpore, .27th January, 1862, on my first 
report, he says that his comments upon it are 
not made ‘with any intention of disputing the 
expediency of converting the settlements of these 
Provinces (subject to certain conditions) into a 
permanent settlement—for it is to that issue that 
the extension from time to time of the period of 
settlement has been gradually advancing. 

yer “Ifthe Supreme Government 
of India proclaims the principle of permanency of 
settlement, and directs that all districts where 
the areas of measurement have been completed, 
and they are considered to be ina fit state for 
such permanent settlement, be at once settled, it 
may well be left to Governors of Provinces and 
Chief Commissioners to exempt such districts as 
are manifestly unprepared for such settlement,” 


These last words express most correctly 
the order we have given. Of course, our 
plan will come gradually into operation, 
which will, I think, be all the better, as 
various modes of improving our proceed- 
ing may be developed in the progress of 
the measures which may be adopted in 
subsequent settlements. By these mea- 
sures, for the benefit of the princes, 
the chiefs, and the people of India, 
I sincerely trust that we shall have done 
much to deserve and ensure their attach- 
ment to our rule. We have learnt a stern 
lesson from the recent mutiny in India, 
It will be necessary to keep up there 4 
considerable military force; but our greatest 
strength will, I believe, lie in the attach- 
ment of the Indian people. I believe, 
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that, “in spite of bygone animosities, and 
of the broadest differences of race, religion, 
and social usages, a generous and trustful 
rule is the surest way to make a loyal and 
dutiful people.”’ I cannot conclude, hay- 
ing mentioned the name of Lord Canning, 
without giving expression to the feeling 
which we all entertain of deep regret at 
the loss which the country has sustained 
in the death of that distinguished states- 
man. Never was a man more severely 
tried. He had every prospect of a peace- 
ful rule when he went to India. The out- 
break of the mutiny rudely dispelled his 
pleasant anticipations; but, through the 
severest storm which India has ever en- 
countered, he with a calm and firm hand 
held the helm. He was not induced to 
take any rash step by fear or alarm ; but, 
at the same time, he omitted nothing that 
was necessary for the maintenance of our 
power. All his actions were tempered 
with merey, and he succeeded in suppress- 
ing the rebellion and in acquiring the 
affections of the people. Nor, when that 
success was achieved, was his policy less 
worthy of applause. He brought the 
finances of India into their present state 
by reductions carried out with a firm and 
unsparing hand. He conciliated the affec- 
tions of all the princes, chiefs, and great 
landowners in India, His name has been 
a tower of strength, and his policy will 
be a tower of strength, continued, as I 
have no doubt it will be, by the noble 
Lord who has succeeded him, supported by 
the Government at home. One of the 
most remarkable events which have re- 
cently taken place in India was an address 
presented to Lord Canning not long ago 
by the inhabitants of Benares. Everybody 
knows that Benares is one of the most 
bigoted cities in India. Never since the 
days of Warren Hastings have the inhabit- 
ants of Benares approached a Governor 
General, Lord Canning passed through 
Benares shortly before he left India, and 
the inhabitants presented to him an address 
in which they expressed their estimation 
of the course he had pursued during the 
mutiny. It was the best testimony which 
he could have received of the success of his 
measures. The inhabitants of Benares 
said to him— 

“Your Excellency remembered in the time of 
vietory and in the plenitude of restored power, 
that you were the representative of a Christian 
Government, and extended a merciful and un- 
hoped-for clemency to those who might have 
looked-for extermination, while, at the same time, 
you fully vindicated the majesty of outraged law 
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and upheld the honour and dignity of the Govern- 
ment confided to your care.” 


A more honourable testimony, or one more 
clearly expressed, could not have been 
given to his merits, and it was offered by 
a society as little likely to regard favour- 
ably a Christian rule as any to be found 
within the borders of our Indian empire. 
A difference of opinion may exist as to 
some of the measures which have been 
adopted in India, but it has been a source 
of the greatest satisfaction to me that 
every one of them, when mentioned in this 
House, has met with general approbation. 
We certainly have not been idle. The 
government of the country, the course of 
law, the civil and military services have 
all been placed on a satisfactory footing, 
while the condition of the princes, the 
chiefs, the great landowners, and the pea- 
santry of India has been improved. We 
know by past experience that danger may 
lurk beneath the most tranquil appearances; 
but a new era seems to have dawned upon 
India, and an amount of improvement is 
going on of which there has been no ex- 
ample in former times. It is our duty to 
guard against the recurrence of danger ; 
but, as far as we can see at present, no 
such danger is apparent, and we have 
every reason to believe as well as hope 
that peace'will be preserved, and that under 
the blessing of Divine Providence the con- 
nection between this country and India 
will be strengthened, and that the improve- 
ment of India will not only tend to the 
increased happiness of her people, but will 
be a source of wealth and benefit to the 
people of these Islands. 

The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving the following Resolutions :— 


1. That the total net Revenues of the Terri- 
tories and Departments under the immediate 
control of the Government of India for the year 
ended the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to 
£3,758,421 sterling, and the Charges thereof, for 
the same period, other than Military Charges, 
amounted to £3,412,724 sterling. 

2. That the total net Revenues of the Bengal 
Presidency for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1861 amounted to £12,009,752 sterling, and 
the Charges thereof, for the same period, other 
than Military Charges, amounted to £2,441,829 
sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the North 
Western Provinces for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1861 amounted to £5,056,801 ster- 
ling, and the Charges thereof, for the same 
period, other than Military Charges, amounted to 
£2,540,310 sterling. 

4. That the total net Revenues for the Punjaub 
for the year ended the 30th day of April 1861 
amounted to £2,943,386 sterling, and the Charges 
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thereof, for the same period, other than Military 
Charges, amounted to £1,330,682 sterling. 

5. That the net Revenues of the Territories 
and Departments under the immediate control of 
the Government of India, of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, of the North Western Provinces, and of 
the Punjaub together, for the year ended the 30th 
day of April 1861, amounted to £23,768,359 
sterling, and the Charges thereupon, including 
the Military Charges, amounted to £18,427,377 
sterling, leaving a surplus available for the gene- 
ral Charges of India of £5,340,982 sterling. 

6. That the total net Revenues of the Madras 
Presidency (Fort St. George) for the year ended 
the 30th day of April 1861 amounted to £5,271,915 
sterling, and the net Charges thereof, for the same 
period, amounted to £5,685,818 sterling, showing 
an excess of Charges over Revenue in the above 
Presidency of £413,903 sterling. 

7. That the total net Revenues of the Bombay 
Presidency for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1861 amounted to £6,435,411 sterling, and 
the net Charges thereof, for the same period, 
amounted to £5,635,391 sterling, leaving a sur- 
plus available in the above Presidency for the 
general Charges of India of £800,020 sterling. 

8. That the total net Revenues of the several 
Presidencies for the year ended the 30th day of 
April 1861 amounted to £35,475,685 sterling, and 
the Charges thereof amounted to £29,748,586 
sterling, leaving a surplus Revenue of £5,727,099 
sterling. 

9. That the interest on the Registered Debt of 
India paid in the year ended the 30th day of April 
1861 amounted to £3,232,104 sterling, and the 
Charges defrayed in England on account of the 
Indian Territory, in the same period, including 
guaranteed interest on the capital of Railway and 
other Companies, after deducting net traffic re- 
ceipts of Railways amounted to £6,516,380 ster- 
ling, leaving a deficiency of Indian Income for 
the year ended as aforesaid to defray the above 
Interest and Charges of £4,021,385 sterling. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he cor- 
dially concurred in the eulogium which the 
right hon. Baronet had passed upon the 
late Earl Canning. He could not avoid re- 
marking upon the singular and melancholy 
duty which appeared to fall upon this coun- 
try, that we should yearly mourn the loss 
of some great statesman and benefactor 
of India, Mr. Wilson had died before the 
benefit of his valuable services had been 
felt. Mr. Ritchie had died—now Earl 
Canning was dead; and Mr. Laing had 
been compelled to return from India by an 
attack of illness which had nearly proved 
fatal, and from which he was still suffer- 
ing. Fortunately he still survived ; and, 
whatever might have been his shortcom- 
ings, there remained enough of good done 
by him during his short residence in India 
to entitle him to the gratitude of his coun- 
try. Seven years ago the finances of India 
were stated by Lord Dalhousie to be in a 
deplorable condition, and he asked that a 
financier acquainted with the system of 
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keeping tne public accounts in India should 
be sent out. He was told in reply that 
there were plenty of able financiers and 
accountants in India, and it was five years 
before a gentleman well versed in the sub. 
ject was sent. This was very unfortunate, 
for the consequence was, that the delay 
had produced great confusion, and had 
delayed all attempts at improvement. Mr, 
Wilson had fallen a victim to his exertions, 
but before he died he laid the foundation 
of all the improvements which had sinee 
been made. At last this department was 
getting into something like order, although 
it was far from being complete. The first 
fault found with Mr. Laing by the right 
hon. Gentleman had regard to deficits being 
added instead of substracted in the year 
1861 ; but it should be remembered that 
Mr. Laing only arrived in India on the 
1st of January of that year ; and consider. 
ing the amount of business he had to trans. 
act, some excuse ought to be made for him 
in having committed that mistake, which 
led to no result, one error having balanced 
another. Both Mr. Laing and Mr. Wilson 
joined in the opinion that there should not 
be so many estimates. They had an an- 
ticipation estimate, a sketch estimate, and 
a regular estimate ; then they came to the 
accounts of the year, and when they dis- 
cussed them they were fifteen months be- 
hind. There should be only one estimate 
and one statement of accounts. With re- 
ference to the loss by the exchange, the 
Government of India had sent a memoran- 
dum by Mr. Laing in December last. The 
right hon. Gentlemen answered it on the 
15th of February ; but although he went 
into all the other items in that memoran- 
dum, he never alluded to the loss by ex- 
change ; it was not, therefore, unnatural 
that Mr. Laing should suppose that the 
right hon. Gentleman was satisfied with 
the explanation that had been offered. 
This was not a matter between the right 
hon. Gentleman and Mr. Laing, but be 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 
whole Government of India, who were all 
of the same opinion with Mr, Laing. Mr. 
Laing was not, then, open to any severe 
animadversion with respect to this point 
either in 1861-2 or in 1862-3, for he had 
not received any remonstrance on the sub- 
ject till his financial statement was made 
in June last. Whether the China advances 
were right or wrong, he thought the answer 
of the Indian Government on that head 
perfectly satisfactory. With respect to 
the cash balances, he admitted to the right 
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hon. Gentleman that they were not all 
rofit ; but when the Indian Government 
stated that cash balances to the amount of 
£8,000,000 were sufficient to carry on the 
Indian Government, and they had cash 
balances to the amount of £18,000,000, 
surely the additional £10,000,000 might 
be considered as available surplus. When 
Lord Dalhousie had a balance of only 
$14,000,000, he was authorized by the 
India Board to apply a certain portion of 
it to public works in India. Then, how 
had the Indian Government dealt with the 
surplus they calculated they possessed ? 
The protective duties had been taken off. 
The removal of the 5 per cent from piece 
goods was a very judicious measure ; and 
it was better to trust to the £500,000 
being met from the surplus of the cash 
balances rather than to raise that sum 
by obnoxious taxes. The remission of 
£250,000 of the income tax had entirely 
relieved two-thirds of the persons who were 
liable to this odious impost. That was a 
most salutary change. He was gratified 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman’s opi- 
nion about the income tax. Almost the 
first words which the late lamented Lord 
Canning spoke to Mr. Laing on his arri- 
val was, that he would rather govern India 


with 40,000 British troops without an in- 
come tax than govern it with 100,000 


British troops with such a tax. It was 
therefore satisfactory to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had reduced that 
obnoxious impost. He regretted that the 
Home Government should have placed the 
restriction they had done on the expendi- 
ture upon education, and also upon roads 
in India. The chief Superintendent of 
Works in India had forcibly pointed out 
the disadvantages of voting mere driblets 
forthe roads, It was almost incredible, 
after all the experience of the mutiny, 
that the roads between Calcutta and the 
North West Provinces should be still so 
much neglected. Even within a few miles 
of Calcutta there was a want of bridges 
and the most ordinary accommodation for 
traffic. Considering the wonderful fertility 
of the Delta of Bengal and its enormous 
population, there was no wonder that the 
Chief Superintendent of Works should have 
urged the Government to make a much 
larger expenditure upon improved means 
of communication than the niggardly sum 
which the home Government sanctioned. 
He hoped the Secretary of State would 
reconsider the prohibition he had placed 
upon the Government of India, and allow 
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them to carry out their budget. If ever 
there was a Government which deserved 
to have a large latitude in this respect, it 
was the present Government of India, 
which had reduced the annual expenditure 
by many millions. Some effort ought to 
be made to diminish the Indian home ex- 
penditure. The manner in which large 
sums were laid out in building palaces— 
for such they were—for the Indian Depart- 
ment in England created a feeling of jea- 
lousy in India, where severe retrenchment 
was insisted upon even in regard to the 
most urgent public works. While the In- 
dian Council at home was but an experi- 
ment, they ought not to spend £100,000 
or £200,000 in providing a new palace 
for it, where everybody would be made so 
exceedingly comfortable, that when once 
they had got into it, they would not at all 
like to be turned out again. There were 
very great complaints as to the mode in 
which business was transacted in the new 
India Office—more, indeed, than under 
the old Court of Directors, and it was not 
yet certain that the Department would be 
permanent. He could not see why the 
India Board should cost the vast sum that 
was set down for itin the Estimates. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
turn his attention to the subject before 
next Session. With respect to Mr. Laing 
and the Indian Government, they had not 
had a proper opportunity of seeing the 
receipt side of Indian home account. In- 
formation as to the home charges had been 
furnished to them, but not as to the home 
receipts. He did not think it was quite 
fair for the home Government to withhold 
all statements of the home expenditure, 
and therefore there was some palliation for 
the conduct of the Indian Government. 
He was glad to find that the statement of 
that evening was more satisfactory than 
former statements had been, and that there 
was no mention of a loan, as was the case 
last year. The only matter to interfere 
with complete satisfaction was the little 
difference that had arisen between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India, which had been occasioned by the 
anxiety of the Indian Government, which 
was responsible for the well-being of that 
country, to reduce the expenditure to the 
lowest point. The new Governor General 
had agreed with his predecessor upon that 
point, and there was every ground to hope 
that next year there would be a sufficient 
surplus to enable the right hon. Gentleman 
to sanction a greater expenditure, At 
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present, besides the cash balances, there 
was a reserve of £5,000,000 expended in 
the year on public works, only £500,000 
of which was military expenditure, and the 
remainder was reproductive expenditure. 
He had no doubt that those public works 
would be eventually profitable, and even 
now they had benefited the community of 
India, and had increased the revenue of 
India by the money which they had caused 
to be circulated among the population. 
The only point upon which he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman was that he 
appeared to be rather too diffident in en- 
couraging the investment of British capital 
in India, There were few parts of the 
world where railways had been carried out 
without the assistance of the State, and he 
should be glad to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for India 
give greater encouragement than he had 
hitherto done to British enterprise in 
India in connection with Government aid. 
For example, he thought that irrigation 
companies should have received greater 
encouragement, as no works were more 
likely to produce permanent benefit in 
India than works of irrigation. He was 
also of opinion that greater encouragement 
should be given to the sale of waste land 
in India. He trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would reconsider his determination 
upon these matters. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, that he agreed 
in many things that had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India ; but having been many years in 
that country, he was desirous of offering a 
few remarks upon the management of the 
finances of India in this country. In the 
first place, he wished to make two admis- 
sions. He admitted that great progress 
had been made towards effecting an equi- 
librium between income and expenditure in 
India. The great reduction in the army, 
to which that state of things was mainly 
traceable, was due chiefly to the efforts of a 
Commission that had been appointed in 
India to carry out reductions. He also 
admitted that there had been a great ad- 
vance in the material prosperity of India 
and its inhabitants, which had begun in 
1850, and had continued until the present 
time. The price of cereals had more than 
doubled; and as India yielded a vast 
amount of raw produce, and as almost 
every class in the country were more or 
less dependent upon agriculture, the in- 
crease of prices had greatly increased the 
general prosperity. Hence the great ad- 
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vance in the revenue generally, and in the 
land revenue particularly, on which one 
half of the Indian revenue depended, But 
he must say he thought the management 
of Indian finance was most faulty, as wag 
proved by the simple fact, that whilo many 
of the taxes were temporary, the expendi- 
ture for the present year was greater by 
£10,000,000 than it was five years ago, 
Indian finance ought to be and might be 
clear and intelligible, but it was never 
dealt with in that House in a manner 
calculated to make the subject popular, 
When Mr. Wilson went to Calcutta, the 
income was between £38,000,000 and 
£39,000,000, while the expenditure was 
£48,000,000, leaving a deficit of about 
£10,000,000. That deficit arose from 
the extravagant expenditure in the army, 
the Commissariat, the Staff Corps, and the 
civil servants in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Governor General ought to 
have put an end to that extravagance, and 
to have produced an equilibrium between 
expenditure and revenue; which might 
easily have been achieved without taxing 
the manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and without even the aid of a “great 
arithmetician’’ from the Treasury Bench, 
like Mr. Laing, whose only qualification 
seemed to be that he knew nothing about 
Indian affairs. No part of the reductions 
recently made, he contended, belonged to 
Mr. Laing—they would all have been car- 
ried out if neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Laing 
had gone out to India at all. They had 
been made entirely in the expenses of the 
public departments, and nobody could make 
those reductions except the Governor Gene- 
ral, aided by public servants of long Indian 
experience. Clear as Indian finance really 
was, every attempt was made to mystify 
it whenever the subject was discussed in 
that House. Last year a loan was an- 
nounced for India, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to a question from 
the hon. Member for London which ap- 
peared to have been pre-arranged, made 
what was called a ‘prosperity speech,” 
saying that the finances of India were 
quite buoyant, and that the money was 
only wanted for the railways. It turned 
out afterwards that the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the income by about £4,000,000, 
which was made up by money wholly 
raised in this country—for not a shilling of 
it, he believed, was raised in India, This 
same system of mystification was followed 
in the months of July and August, when 
the right hon. Gentleman came forward to 
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ask to borrow £8,000,000, at the very 
time when Mr. Laing was telling the 

ple of Calcutta that there would be a 
palance of from £200,000 to £300,000 
surplus revenue. The loan was asked for 
on the ground that the railway companies 
in India wanted the money to carry on 
their works there. He did not believe 
that to be a true representation of the mat- 
ter, and he must enter his protest strongly 
against the public money being mixed up 
with the money of private adventurers, and 
it was quite time that that system of jug- 
gling should be put an endto. There was 
no reason why the accounts of the railway 
companies should not be kept separate 
from the public accounts ; and if in 1861 
itwas found that the railway companies 
were unable to carry out their arrangements, 
the fact ought to have been made known 
tothe House, and the arrangements pre- 
viously made with the companies should 
have been cancelled. But instead of taking 
such a course, the Secretary for India bor- 
rowed £4,000,000 for the railway compa- 
nies in question, and never communicated 
to the House who the particular company 
was, the terms of their agreement, or what 
security they had given for those advances. 
He protested against the system of mixing 
up the private affairs of individuals with 
the money of the Government. That 
system had been carried on too long, and 
it was from these collusions and mystifica- 
tions that all the difficulties had arisen 
with respect to Indian finance. The Go- 
vernment had been patronizing companies 
of every kind for India—flotilla companies, 


irrigation companies, navigation com-. 


panies, many of which would never 
have been floated on the London Stock 
Exchange but for the mischievous sys- 
tem of guarantees. The hon. Gentle- 
man then described the origin and pro- 
gress of a company which he said was 
started in 1858, having emanated from the 
brain of Colonel Cotton; it had received 
encouragement from the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
had raised £50,000, in payments of £1 
per share, and The Times newspaper 
showed that the shares upon the pound 
which had been paid were between £2 and 
£3 premium, all owing to the mischievous 
segs of the India Office. The hon. 

ember also commented on the conduct of 


Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1859 in attempt- 
ing to write up the Godavery navigation 
scheme. Such a system ought to be im- 
mediately discontinued. The House ought, 





for the future, to exercise a proper control 
over Indian finance. There was scarcely 
any person in the House capable of pro- 
perly dealing with the subject. One of 
the first things that ought to be done was 
to repeal that portion of the Act of Par- 
liament which prevented the Members of 
the Indian Council from sitting in the 
House, so that these men might be able 
in future to bring their information to bear 
on Indian subjects. He would also sug- 
gest the propriety of passing a Resolution 
that hereafter no loans whatever should be 
raised for Indian purposes on the London 
Stock Exchange either directly or indi- 
rectly, through guaranteed companies. He 
also proposed, that considering we had 
taken Indian affairs out of the hands of 
the East India Company and transferred 
them to the management of a Secretary of 
State, instead of bringing forward a budget 
at a late period of the Session, a sketch 
should be given at the commencement of 
each Session stating the amount of the 
Estimates for the year, and that Votes 
should be taken on the principal items of 
expenditure. He could not see any reason 
why the number of European troops should 
not be voted in that manner, His next 
proposal was that a stop should be put to 
any further guarantees to private compa- 
nies by the Secretary of State for India 
on his own authority. He made this pro- 
posal to save the virtue of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer from libertines from Man- 
chester and the Stock Exchange. Next 
Session he should move that no further 
guarantee or extension of existing guaran- 
tees be made by the Secretary of State 
without a preliminary vote of the House, 
on the responsibility of the Secretary. Un- 
less these amendments were introduced 
into the existing system, the sooner the 
annual farce of an Indian budget was put 
an end to the better, and the responsibility 
of governing India thrown on the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. GREGSON said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. H. 
Seymour) that the home expenditure of 
the Indian Government was exorbitant. 
As to the hon. Gentleman’s charge, that 
a palace was being built for the India 
Office, he replied, that it was essential 
that ample accommodation should be af- 
forded for all the officers of the Depart- 
ment. With regard to telegraphic com- 
munication with India, he believed that 
the sooner it was completed the better, 
and in respect to the absence of the Mem- 
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bers of the Indian Council from that House, 
he expressed his regret that that arrange- 
ment, against which he divided the House 
at the time, had been come to. He was 
of opinion that the Indian accounts should 
be brought down to a later period than 
April. The charge for exchange was a 
matter in dispute, but as it had been 
allowed on former occasions, he did not 
see why it should be excluded from the 
Estimates now. As to the repayments 
of advances, if the money originally form- 
ed part of the revenue account, the repay- 
ments should go back to revenue, and in 
like manner they should go back to the 
cash balances, if the advances were taken, 
as it appeared that they were, from them. 
Ile was gratified the income had so much 
increased, though the expenditure seemed 
to have increased in the same proportion, 
He was very glad that the system of open 
loans in India had been put an end to; 
and he trusted that the public works would 
continue to progress as satisfactorily as 
they were now stated to be progressing. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, it was un- 
necessary that he should say a single word 
in defence of the Financial Secretary 
of the Indian Government (Mr. Lushing- 
ton) after the manner in which he had 
been exonerated from all blame by the 
Secretary for India. He should, therefore, 
pass at once to the points more immediately 
involved in the question under discussion. 
Without presuming to offer any opinion as 
to the necessity of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir C. Wood) addressing Mr. Laing in 
the very extraordinary language contained 
in that painful correspondence embodied 
in a Return dated the 23rd of June last, 
or whether Mr. Laing was justified in re- 
torting upon the right hon. Gentleman in 
an equally extraordinary tone, he would 
merely observe that there was no doubt 
Mr. Laing had experienced considerable 
difficulty in unravelling the tangled skein 
of Indian finance. Feeling this, and 
learning on his arrival in this country that 
the right hon. Baronet’s despatch of the 
9th of June, in which very serious charges 
were brought against him, had been made 
public, it could hardly form a matter of 
surprise that Mr. Laing penned the fol- 
lowing rather warm rejoinder :— 

“ When I look at the marvellous results of that 
last year, in which all the fruits of Lord Can- 
ning’s policy seemed to blossom forth at once, I 
confess that a despatch which, before his remains 
are cold in the grave, holds him up to the public 
of England as a weak ruler, led by an ignorant 
or unscrupulous Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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into financial blunders which have created a dg. 
ficit, takes me greatly by surprise.” 

He must confess, however, that on read. 
ing Mr. Laing’s financial statement, as re. 
ported in the Hurkaru newspaper by aw. 
thority, he was not disposed to join in that 
enthusiastic chorus of applause with which 
it was received by the excited Indian 
press, nor to be deceived into the belief 
that he had succeeded in obtaining a bond 
fide surplus of £903,814, as stated by him 
in his speech of the 16th of April last, and 
which he had disposed of in such a hurried 
and summary manner. He was also sur. 
prised that Mr. Laing thought it necessary 
to make that statement before the expi- 
ration of the financial year ; for it neces. 
sarily became a mere sketch estimate, 
made up of returns, &c., consisting of ten 
months of reality and two months of con. 
jecture ; and, strange to say, the mail 
which succeeded that which brought it 
home announced a failure in the opium 
trade, regarding which Mr. Laing ad- 
mitted in his speech that unless China was 
able to spend £8,000,000 on Indian opium 
this year, the revenue must diminish. If, 
therefore, Mr. Laing had been less pre. 
cipitate in making his financial statement, 
or had paid a little attention to the actual 
figures of the account giving the real ex- 
penditure, we should not probably have 
heard a single word about a surplus this 
year. The real fact was, Mr. Laing 
rushed out to Calcutta during the pleasant 
months of the year, and in fis anxiety to 
return home, instead of waiting for the re- 
turns and disbursement from the different 
departments, was intent only upon making 
a prosperity speech, trusting to the Indian 
press to carry him safely through against 
any criticism which might be passed upon 
it by the Home Secretary and his Council, 
whose duty it was to revise it, and ac- 
quaint the“public with the real state of the 
case. Assuming for the moment that Mr, 
Laing had a bond fide surplus of £903,814, 
he was at a loss to reconcile the manner 
in which he had disposed of it with the 
spirited reply he gave to a deputation from 
the Chamber of Commerce and the British 
Land Association a few months ago— 
namely— 

“ He (Mr. loleg) thought the first duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to resist the de- 
sire to gain popularity by remitting taxes unless 
he was assured of a solid surplus.” 

In the face of this declaration he was sur- 
prised to find among the taxes he selected 
to remit stood the paper duty, which most 
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providentially was not of the same im- 
rtance to the Indian revenue as it was 
to the English. He next flung away a large 
sum of money for the purposes of educa- 
tion, and partially reduced the income tax 
and the customs duties on manufactured 
s. The consequence was, as was 
generally the case with all half-and- 
half measures, neither of these two lat- 
ter interests were satisfied. This espe- 
cially applied to the income tax; for 
although Mr. Laing had promised it 
should cease altogether in three years, 
yet the Indian community could not so 
easily forget that our present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, during those seven 
long years he sat on the Opposition 
benches of that House, vehemently de- 
nounced the iniquity of this odious and 
oppressive war tax, and took his present 
Colleague, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Radnor (Sir George Lewis), 
sharply to task for not reducing it ; 
whereas, the moment he had succeeded 
in displacing him, he not only forgot his 
promise and professions, but doubled and 
trebled it, though two millions a year fell 
in most opportunely at the time by the 
expiration of certain Long Annuities. Mr. 


Laing complained with justice of the heavy 
home charges, which amounted to no less 
than £9,000,000, or one-fourth of the 


whole Indian expenditure. He thought 
the cause might be partly traced to the 
extravagant manner in which the loans 
were raised after the mutiny, against 
which he had repeatedly protested. These 
loans, which had increased the Indian 
debt from £50,000,000 to £100,000,000, 
were offered to the public under an Act 
of Parliament below par, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent for ten years, payable at the 
Bank of England, without any provision 
having been made to pay them off at the 
expiration of the ten years, as was the 
practice with railway and other commer- 
cial companies. That being the case, 
there was no doubt that these loans had 
the advantage of the security of an Im- 
perial guarantee, which made the arrange- 
ment not only needlessly extravagant, but 
very injurious to the interests of the Bri- 
tish fundholder. From a Return dated 
the 14th of May last, from the India 
Office, he found that the interest of this 
stock had increased from £341,975 for 
1860-1 to £671,890 for 1861-2. When 
we reflected upon the conciliatory measures 
which had been passed during the admi- 
nistration of the much-lamented Earl Can- 
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ning—namely, the restoration of the Oude 
talookdars, the recognition of the law of 
adoption, the redemption of the land tax, 
the sale of waste lands, the extension of 
the permanent settlement, and the total 
abolition of the licence and trade taxes— 
he must say he thought, if further taxa- 
tion was necessary, that the time had 
arrived to call upon the opulent Mahagim, 
the Caleutta Baboo, and other money ex- 
tortioners, into whose hands the landed 
property was so rapidly falling, to contri- 
bute something towards the public revenue, 
in order to be appropriated towards paying 
off the £50,000,000 of additional debt to 
which he had just referred. For his own 
part, he could think of no fairer tax than 
a succession duty, somewhat similar to 
what prevailed in England, and better 
known in India as “ Nuzeranna.” To 
this day no tax was more popular and 
resorted to by the native princes who are 
independent of our rule than this ‘* Nuze- 
ranna ”’ or ** Salamee,”’ for they argued it 
did not hit them but posterity. By cheer- 
fully submitting to the imposition of this 
tax, our ‘* Upper Ten Thousand ”’ in India 
would not only have a graceful opportunity 
afforded them of showing their sense of 
gratitude to the British Government for 
stepping forward so promptly at the most 
critieal period of their country’s history to 
restore order and peace, but of expressing 
their conviction that few Governments, 
even under far more favourable circum- 
stances, had attempted so much for their 
good, and carried so many of their at- 
tempts to a successful and beneficial issue. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the charge 
of the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Smollett) against the Secretary of 
State for India that he had been juggling 
the House, was a mere ad captandum ar- 
gument, quite unworthy of any answer. 
In reply to the charge that the Secretary 
for India had been spending the balances 
belonging to the Indian railway companies, 
he observed that so long as the greater 
portion of the money provided for the con- 
struction of railways in India proceeded 
from this country, so long would it be ne- 
cessary to spend here a certain portion 
of the receipts. The railway companies 
were constituted on the basis of a guaran- 
tee from the Indian Government. With- 
out such guarantee it would have been 
impossible to obtain money in this coun- 
try for the construction of Indian railways, 
He was in a position to state that the hon, 
Gentleman’s observations regarding the 
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Indian railways were entirely unfounded. 
None of the companies had failed in car- 
rying out the arrangements which they 
had made with the Indian Government. 
Leaving that subject, he wished to say a 
few words on the loss by exchange. Some 
years ago, when the railway companies 
were first formed, the rate of exchange 
was fixed at 1s. 10d. for the rupee. He ob- 
jected to that at that time, because he did 
not think it was based upon a sound prin- 
ciple, and because he was apprehensive 
that it would lead to inconvenience About 
98 per cent of the capital required for rail- 
ways in India was raised in this country, 
but the expenditure here did not amount 
to one-half of the whole; the remainder 
had to be sent to India for disbursement 
in that country. For every 1s. 10d., 
which the railway companies paid in to 
the credit of the Secretary of State at the 
Bank of England, the Government had to 
disburse one rupee in India. The amount 
that was annually disbursed in India by 
the railway companies might be taken as 
equivalent to £6,000,000, which, at the 
rate of 1s. 10d. per rupee, was represented 
by 65,000,000 rupees. In the accounts at 
Calcutta, however, the payments were en- 
tered at the conventional rate of 2s. per 
rupee, the whole thus amounting to 
60,000,000 rupees. He maintained, then, 
that the sum to be included in the budget 
should be 65,000.000, and not 60,000,000. 
The additional 5,000,000 rupees, represent- 
ing the loss by exchange, should be debited 
as a sum to be received at some future time 
—a sort of deferred receipt. He agreed 
with the Secretary of State that in course 
of time the deficiency arising from the loss 
by exchange might be recovered. He had 
listened with great attention to the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, and he was 
bound to observe, that so far as he was 
able to pronounce an opinion on the facts 
stated, he did look on the account given 
of the affairs of India as satisfactory in 
the extreme. With regard to the ques- 
tion of cotton, he entirely concurred with 
his right hon. Friend that it would have 
been the greatest invasion of all the prin- 
ciples of sound political economy for the 
Government to have interfered and guaran- 
teed a fixed price for cotton at the port 
of shipment. Asa general rule, the peo- 
ple of India would be found the best agents 
for developing the resources of that coun- 
try. Upon the whole, it was impossible 
for any one connected with the trade of 
India not to feel that the present extent 
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of that trade was but a drop in the ocean 
compared with what it would be when the 
railroads in India were completed. The 
increase in the cotton, coffee, and tea trade 
would astonish the world. There was only 
one further remark he had to make. He 
wished that justice had been done to the 
merits of two gentlemen to whom, he 
must say, we were particularly indebted 
in connection with the reductions in mili. 
tary expenditure—he meant Colonel Jamie. 
son and Colonel Balfour. They had ren. 
dered most important services, and he 
thought they were entitled to public ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had listened 
with great interest to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
India, and, without entering into the con. 
troversy about Mr. Laing, he must say 
that the right hon. Gentleman had borne 
out the statement he had made, and had 
satisfactorily answered the questions which 
had been put into their hands that morn- 
ing. He did not know that he should 
have risen but for the speech of the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smol- 
lett). That hon. Gentleman had made 
an attack upon Sir Charles Trevelyan 
which was scarcely worthy of him. He 
had ridiculed the visit which Sir Charles 
had paid to the Godavery, and said that 
he had come out with one of his clap- 
trap statements. That was not language 
to be held respecting a public servant 
who had performed such eminent servi- 
ces as Sir Charles Trevelyan had done, 
He had himself seen a letter from an 
eyewitness, dated March last, with re- 
spect to the works now going on upon 
the Godavery, so that he could give the 
hon. Gentleman some information on the 
point. The letter stated that the whole 
delta was watered, the people paying to 
Government two and a half rupees an 
acre for irrigation, and the water-tax 
alone yielding a revenue of from five to 
six lacs of rupees; that every Native 
seemed well to do, the villages appearing 
to be full of comfort; that in most of them 
a patch of ground was set apart for the 
growth of cotton, the people cultivating 
just enough for their own consumption. 
[.A laugh.} An hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to be much amused. Perhaps he 
regarded the dearth of cotton in Lancashire 
as a fit subject for laughter. Foe 
The improvement of the Godavery, inste 
of being a work to be sneered at, would 
tend not only to the future benefit of 
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India, but of this country also, especially 
in regard to the supply of the raw mate- 
rial of our staple manufacture. He had 
listened with extreme regret to the attack 
that had been made upon the Madras Irri- 
gation Company. The noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
had minutely examined the project of that 
Company, and they were encouraged by his 
sanction to undertake these great works. 
He trusted that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State would not be deterred 
by the observations of the hon. Member 
for Dumbartonshire from aiding the deve- 
lopment of the resources of India, where 
necessary, by a Government guarantee, 
and that he would use his best endeavours 
to encourage British capital to flow into 
that country. 

CotoneEL DICKSON said, he did not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman who 
had just down was a member of an irri- 
gation company himself; but he must pro- 
test against being supposed to regard the 
cotton famine in Lancashire with levity 
because he had smiled at hearing that 
certain persons in India grew enough cotton 
for their own consumption. He must say 
that he thought the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire had not been treated 


fairly in that debate, his remarks having 


been greatly misinterpreted. A debt of 
gratitude was due to that hon. Gentleman, 
who, speaking from his own knowledge 
of the subject, had exposed a scheme for 
introudcing capital into India which could 
not prove remunerative. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that this was not 
the first occasion on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) had 
gone out of his way to express his con- 
tempt for a man who was not there to 
defend himself, and whose administration, 
during the year and a half that he was at 
Madras, had been spoken of on all sides in 
terms of the warmest admiration. It had 
been universally allowed that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan — whatever mistakes he might 
have made in respect to the publication of 
acertain despatch—had done a marvel- 
lous amount of work for the benefit of 
India, and that his recall, whether neces- 
sary or not, had been a misfortune, not to 
himself alone, but to the Natives of that 
country. With regard to the loss by the 
exchanges, he regarded what had been so 
termed as an investment by the Govern- 
ment in railways. It ought to appear 
under the head of Public Works; for it 
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lic works undertaken by the Government 
in India, 

Cotones SYKES said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
had found fault with the Governor Gene- 
ral, with his Council, and with his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but at the same 
time had been obliged to admit that Lord 
Canning and his Council had—by their 
recent legislative measures giving per- 
maneney to rights to land, by the ad- 
mission of the just claims of the native no- 
bility and gentry, and by the modification 
of the income tax, consolidated for many 
years to come British influence in India. 
With respect to the two points especially 
in dispute, the loss by exchange and 
taking credit for monies forthcoming from 
China, he thought Mr. Laing’s own pub- 
lished statements were the best argument 
in favour of his view. The hon. Member 
then read the passage. With regard to the 
loss by exchange it was, according to Mr. 
Laing, a mere question of account, and was 
a theoretical and not a practical loss. 
With regard to the advances made in 
China account, the Secretary of State 
stated that the advances were never 
charged in the accounts of India; but 
such a sum as £1,700,000 must have 
been taken into account, or the cash ba- 
lances represented £1,700,000 more than 
their real amount, a blunder not likely to 
be made. Mr. Laing did not mean that 
the amount brought in this year in re- 
payment from China was revenue, but 
miscellaneous receipts. But the whole 
question was a mere matter of account, 
and did not deserve the discussion it had 
undergone ; and even if the Government 
had been wrong in anything, after Mr. 
Laing’s acknowledged public services there 
might have been more forbearance. He 
wished to say one word as to increased 
taxation from the income tax in India. 
The people of that country looked with 
horror upon new taxes, and especially 
upon an income tax, which brought an in- 
spector into their houses and among their 
women, and unnecessarily gave rise to 
hostile feelings against us. He could not 
see the necessity for the enormous Euro- 
pean force now maintained in India, ex- 
ceeding 74,000 men, nor for the distrust 
of Native troops, when he remembered that 
it was the loyalty and discipline of the Na- 
tive armies of Bombay and Madras which 
mainly prevented our being driven to the 
coast. The neck of the rebellion was 
broken by 45,000 European troops in 
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1857, and Delhi was taken before any re- 
inforeements had arrived from Europe; but 
now we had no enemy, nor the prospect 
of an enemy to contend with. Lord Can- 
ning had said that he would rather main- 
tain India with 40,000 Europeans and 
no new taxes, than with new taxes and 
100,000 Europeans. The maintenance of 
this large force in India prevented the re- 
peal of the 5 per cent import duty and of 
the income tax. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, 
that we must maintain our power by an 
adequate military force ; but if we desired 
its permanency, it must be more through 
the good will of the people than by the aid 
of the bayonet ; but he doubted whether 
that good will could be conciliated if we 
maintained an income tax. Moreover, the 
fathers and mothers of England, and Eng- 
land itself, had a right to complain of the 
unnecessary waste of the youthful blood 
and sinew of the country by exposure to 
the great mortality in India. 

Mr. MARSH said, he thought the worst 
possible tax in India was a tax upon cotton 
goods, which made the consumer in that 
country pay not only the tax upon imported 
goods which the Government received, but 


also a corresponding increased price upon 
native manufactures, from which the Go- 


vernment derived no benefit. He suggest- 
ed that a small tax should be raised on the 
gold and silver ornaments worn by the men 
in India, which would, in fact, amount to 
@ sort of poll tax. 

Mr. PULLER said, he could not but 
regret that a gentleman who had so highly 
distinguished himself in India as Mr. Laing 
should, on returning to this country in 
broken health, be met by a despatch like 
that of the Secretary of State; great 
allowance must be made for his feelings 
under such circumstances. But, at the 
same time, as the home Government had 
taken such a view of the Indian budget, 
it could not but insist upon its views if it 
desired to retain its authority over the Go- 
vernment of India. One point had been 
altogether lost sight of in the discussion, 
and that was that the Indian budget pre- 
sented to the House was but a partial 
budget. It was merely an estimate of the 
revenue and expenditure out of that reve- 
nue. I¢ did not in any way show the cash 
balances. In such a state of things it 
might naturally become a matter of doubt 
as to which account certain items could be 
carried to. It would be unjust to Mr. 
Laing to say that there had been anything 
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like deception on his part, for the Indian 
Government was perfectly aware of the 
difference between him and the Secre 
of State; but having received such clegy 
instructions from home, it was the duty of 
the Indian Government to have made their 
accounts in the way prescribed to them, 
The right hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
that the £500,000 of repayments for the 
China war and advances to the Imperial 
Government did not in any way belong to 
revenue, but he had omitted to say what 
he intended to do with it. He suggested 
it should be applied to the improvement 
of the local communications, in the same 
manner as the £380,000 of which the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken had 
been devoted to the making of roads, 
Such an expenditure would not only be 
of permanent advantage to India, but 
would facilitate our obtaining those sup- 
plies of cotton which were so much need- 
ed by this country at the present time, 
Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he must 
express his gratitude for the kind manner 
in which the Committee had received his 
statement, and the credit which they 
seemed disposed to give to the Govern. 
ment for the course which they had taken 
in endeavouring to improve the condition 
of India. With regard to the interest on 
the Indian railways, it was treated as 
extraordinary expenditure now ; and ifit 
ever was repaid, the receipts would be 
treated as extraordinary receipts. In the 
same way the loss of exchange was an 
annual charge; and when the receipts 
came in, it would be treated as a portion 
of the annual receipts. As to the charges 
for China, they appeared under the head 
of supplies to London. They were, in 
point of fact, sums disbursed by the Iv- 
dian Treasury in Calcutta, which were 
paid to the Indian Treasury in London. 
It was just as if a million of money was 
sent from Calcutta to London. The In- 
dian Government advanced it for the ser- 
vice of the Imperial Government in India, 
and the Imperial Government repaid it 
here. It was nothing but a transfer of 
a million from the Treasury at Calcutta 
to the Treasury in London. With regard 
to the cash balances, they might be high, 
but this circumstance did not prove the 
existence of a surplus of income over 
charge, as they might be swelled from 
other sources. He hoped that there might 
be a surplus; but that would not prove, 
more than the amount of the cash be 
lances proved, that any item was pro 
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rly inserted or omitted in the accounts. 
Fr would only prove that the estimates of 
income and expenditure formed in India 
were wrong. But he wanted to establish 
a system of accounts which would show 
what the income and expenditure were, 
and how the finances of India really stood. 
He had already explained the matter 
fully, and no one had contravened the po- 
sition which be had laid down in his state- 
ment to the Committee. He had a most 
painful duty imposed upon him. He had 
no intention to say anything which could 

onally annoy Mr. Laing; but as one 
ef the minutes he had mentioned in the 
correspondence was sigued by Mr. Laing, 
he could not avoid referring to that gen- 
tleman’s name. Mr, Laing had exerted 
himself in the service of this country and 
of India, and he was most ready to bear 
witness to the importance of those services. 
Upon a point of principle he was obliged 
tochallenge a doctrine laid down by Mr. 
laing, and he was very sorry if he had 
unintentionally said anything to give of- 
fence to him or his friends. With regard 


tothe health of the troops, what he said 
was that at the time the recruits arrived 
in India last year there was an excessive 
mortality, owing to the prevalence of 


cholera at that period. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


House resumed, 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) BILL—{But No. 205.] 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
that the Lords’ Amendments to this Bill 
he considered, said, the Bill had come 
down from the other House under circum- 
stances such as he never remembered as 
having occurred before. The Bill had 
been thoroughly considered in the House 
of Commons in all its stages. It had 
heen sent up to the other House in ample 
time, it had been discussed there in all 
its stages, and it was not until the last 
ttage—the third reading—that any im- 

rtant Amendment had been proposed. 

t was on the third reading that a 
tlause was introduced which had entirely 
thanged the character of the Bill. The 
Bill as it left that House proposed to con- 
tinue the Board of Commissioners for two 

8; but an alteration had been made 
in the clause, by which all the advantages 
of the legislation of 1857 were lost for 
the want of machinery to carry it out. 


{Jouny 17, 1862} 
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The Bill had come back in the midst of 
a fire of artillery from out of doors 
greater than he had ever recollected in 
regard to any Scotch measure; but he 
denied that any imputation rested upon 
him, or that he had been guilty of any 
breach of faith. He had not been guilty 
of any breach of arrangement in striking 
the 22nd clause out of the Bill. It was 
struck out after full discussion, and its 
omission certainly did not escape the at- 
tention of the great majority of the Scotch 
Members. There was no understanding 
that he should put in a clause repealing 
the provision of 1857, but quite the re- 
verse. He felt that he had no other alter- 
native than to move now that the Lords’ 
Amendment on this subject should not be 
agreed to. The Amendment had been 
proposed at a time when it was generally 
supposed that the Bill would pass with but 
trifling Amendments; and under that im- 
pression many Scotch Members had left 
town. The Amendment made in the other 
House had been made without any notice, 
and the country had had no opportunity of 
considering it. 

Lords Amendments considered, 
agreed to, as far as Clause A. 

Clause A, read 2°, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.’’ 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that any one 
who was acquainted with the learned Lord 
Advocate must acquit him of any inten- 
tion to mislead or deceive, or any breach 
of trust on any side. The effect of the 
Lords’ Amendment was that the Board 
should continue in existence as long as 
the Act should continue. He therefore 
proposed, as a mode of settling this 
matter, an Amendment upon the Amend- 
ment of the Lords, to the effect that the 
Board should continue till Parliament 
should otherwise determine. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should willingly have accepted such an 
Amendment in Committee; but he had 
doubts about accepting it now that so 
many of the Scotch Members were away. 
What he objected to was that the Bill as 
it came from the Lords destroyed the ma- 
chinery by which the Act could be worked. 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned.”’ 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON hoped the 


and 
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hon. Member for the Ayr Burghs would 
not press his Motion. The compromise 
proposed by the hon. Member for Stir- 
lingshire was a very fair one, and would 
give general satisfaction in Scotland. 


Motion and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment amended, and agreed to. 

Consequential Amendment made to the 
Bill. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present: House counted; and 40 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 18, 1 $62. 


Minutes |—Pvusiic Brits.—2* Parochial Build- 
ings (Scotland). 

3* Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment ; 
Summary Jurisdiction ‘eon ; Juries ; 
Elections for Counties (Ireland); Copyright 
(Works of Art). 


COLONIAL FORTIFICATIONS, 
MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toe Eaxut or CARNARVON rose, ac- 


cording to notice, to call attention to cer- 
tain Charges connected with Colonial For- 
tifications and Defence; and to move for 
Copies of Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Governor 
General of Canada in reference to the 
Militia Bills proposed and passed in the 
Canadian Parliament. The noble Earl 
said it was difficult, with such exciting 
news as had just been communicated to 
their Lordships, to expect their calm at- 
tention to the subject of his remarks; but 
bearing in mind that they would shortly 
be asked by Her Majesty’s Government to 
give a second reading to the Bill on For- 
tifications—after which, no doubt, they 
would take the earliest opportunity of in- 
troducing the Appropriation Bill—it might 
be advantageous to clear the ground by 
a few preliminary observations. Previous 
to making any remark on military expen- 
diture with reference to the Colonies, it 
would not be perhaps beside the mark, to 
note the great increase of charge for that 
expenditure which was included in the 
Estimates, commonly called the Colonial 
Estimates, and which had taken place 
within the last seven years. In 1856 the 
total outlay under this head was £320,000; 
in 1857 it was increased to £382,000; 
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in 1858 it stood at £316,000; in 1859 
at £428,000; in 1860 to £483,000; in 
1861 it had risen to the very high figure 
of £689,000, showing an increase of 
£206,000 over the previous year. The 
Estimates for the current financial year 
placed the civil colonial and consular ex. 
penditure at £937,000, or nearly a quar. 
ter of a million over the increased ex. 
penditure of the previous year. The 
amount had risen in six or seven year 
from £320,000 to a point little short of 
a million. Surely an increase so rapid 
was in itself sufficient to attract the at- 
tention of Parliament. In turning to 
the increase of expenditure proposed un- 
der the present Estimates, it was appa- 
rent that the amount was made up in 
various manners; but the amount was 
perhaps of less importance than the prin- 
ciple involved. In part it was accounted 
for by a heavy loss in the exchange of 
money; in part by the liquidation of lia. 
bilities incurred by Sir George Grey, 
when Governor of the Cape, on his own 
responsibility; in part by the settlement 
of some Hudson Bay Company claims, 
and in part by the creation of some 
fresh consular establishments in China 
and Japan. Among other things was the 
foundation of the new colony at Lagos. 
Now, setting aside the right or wrong 
of this annexation, it involved fresh per- 
manent expenditure. There were three 
settlements on the coast of Africa, of 
which two exceeded their income, and 
one was only £700 within it. Taking, 
however, the average expenditure and 
income of all, there was on each a defi- 
cit of £4,500 a year, which this country 
had to make good. Every ship of war, 
and every detachment of troops sent out 
was merely digging a fresh grave for 
the European colonists, while the vague 
indefinite jurisdiction always maintain- 
ed upon the coast was laying the foun- 
dation for disputes, and it might be mili- 
tary operations of a very costly character. 
This sum of £937,000 was not by any 
means the whole cost of the colonies to 
this country. If he were to attempt to 
give their Lordships any account of that, 
he thought he should be obliged to go to 
the Estimates for the naval and military 
expenditure of the country, and probably 
they would find it necessary to multiply 
the total amount of the colonial and con- 
sular Estimates by the figure four or 
five. The Motion, however, which he 
had placed on the table had no refe- 
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rence to the expenditure incurred in gar- 
risoning the fortifications in the colonies, 
put to the expenses which were being 
jncurred in building the various fortifi- 
cations. Nor would he enter upon the 
westion of colonial fortifications as a 
whole; he would merely touch upon those 
which were included in the Estimates for 
the coming year. In the Army Estimates 
for the present year it was proposed to ap- 
priate money for fortifications at Malta, 
ibraltar, Bermuda, the Ionian Islands, 
Mauritius, St. Helena, Jamaica, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. With re- 
to these he might lay down a three- 

fold classification. Those fortifications, 
which were of great acknowledged value 
to this country might be placed in the 
first class; the second would comprise 
those of questionable or doubtful value; 
and the third those of very little or no 
value at all. In the first of these classes 
he unhesitatingly put such fortresses as 
Malta and Gibraltar, and with a little 
hesitation he would include Bermuda. 
Gibraltar, indeed, formed part of the his- 
tory and traditions of the country, it was 
in this day the key of the Mediterranean, 
and it was not in strengthening such forti- 
fications as those he should grudge the 
expenditure of any amount of money that 
might be necessary. The same might be 
said with respect to Malta, which was, as 
it were, the halfway-house between the 
east and west. To sum up the whole 
question in a few words, he would say, 
that if they desired to retain our empire 
in the East, it was absolutely essential 
that they should maintain in their full 
eliciency the forts of Gibraltar and Malta. 
He was quite aware that occasionally 
this country had economized money un- 
wisely. There could be no doubt that in 
1858, when his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) came into power, the condition 
of Malta was highly unsatisfactory, and 
could not have stood an attack for twenty- 
four hours against assailants who possessed 
amything like an efficient naval force. 
The Government of his noble Friend ap- 
plied themselves at once to the task of 
patting Malta into a proper state of de- 
; and it would be unjust to the noble 
Duke opposite, and especially to his late 
friend and relative, Lord Herbert, to say 
that they did not afford every assistance 
in their power to further the accomplish- 
ment of that object. Thanks to their ex- 
ettions—and thanks also to the present 
Governor of Malta, than whom there was 
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no more vigorous public officer—the for- 
tress of Malta was now comparatively safe 
and secure. Bermuda, again, was of the 
highest value to this country, but on the 
condition that it could be made defen- 
sible and tenable against a hostile force, 
when subjected to the conditions of mo- 
dern war. For all these three places it 
was proposed to take money, and he did 
not grudge a single farthing which was 
to be so voted. He now came to the se- 
cond class—that of fortifications the va- 
lue of which was more doubtful. The 
first place in this list was the Mau- 
ritius. He was aware that there might 
be advantages derived from the possession 
of the Mauritius; but it ought not to be 
forgotten that the alterations which had 
been introduced into the art of warfare by 
the application of steam, and the modifi- 
cation of the laws of war by the abolition 
of privateering and the adoption of the 
principle that a neutral flag should cover 
the goods of belligerents, had materially 
diminished those advantages. More than 
this, it ought to be borne in mind that 
there were on the island of Mauritius 
eleven different points at which an army 
could be disembarked; and that to render 
the place thoroughly defensible, it was 
calculated that a garrison of not less than 
5,000 or 6,000 men would be required 
—a number which it was not likely that 
this country could at any great military 
crisis spare for its defence. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that an 
inadequate garrison would only be in the 
position of one caught in a trap, and 
we should be in danger of having our 
fortifications turned against ourselves. 
Yet the Estimates showed that at the 
Mauritius we had spent £140,000, were 
spending £15,000, and next year or the 
year afterwards were about to spend 
£50,000, in fortifications. At St. Helena 
we had spent £10,000, and were spend- 
ing £3,000, and according to Sir John 
Burgoyne’s own estimate, £10,000 or 
£15,000 more would be required before 
the works could be placed in a posi- 
tion of reasonable defence. The Ionian 
Islands must also be placed in this class. 
He looked upon these islands more as a 
trust confided to us, than as a colony— 
more as an obligation than as an advar- 
tage. He had for a long time thought 
that it would be our wisest policy to dis- 
continue the maintenance on these islands 
of a separate military command. It was 
true that some troops were required there 
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to maintain order, and insure respect for 
the protecting Power, but beyond that the 
advantage of troops seemed very doubtful, 
and @ fortiori, the usefulness of fortifi- 
cations might be questioned. Military 
authorities had repeatedly laid it down, 
that in the event of hostilities it would 
be impossible, in spite of the fortifica- 
tions, to hold the town of Corfu without 
inflicting upon the people the extremities 
of war. It was true that at that point 
we were expending but a very small sum, 
but a variety of these small sums would 
iuvolve in the aggregate a considerable 
outlay ; and, whether the outlay was 
large or small, an important principle 
was involved in every expenditure of 
the kind. In the third class, which in- 
cluded fortifications which were of very 
little, and in some cases of no value, the 
first place that he would deal with was 
Jamaica. By the Estimates of the present 
year £1,000 was appropriated to the im- 
provement of the fortifications in the co- 
lony of Jamaica. That was in itself a 
trivial and insignificant sum, but the 
principle involved in the grant was one of 
great importance. He was at a loss to 
understand what £1,000 could effect with 
reference to the fortifications of Jamaica, 


unless it was intended to be expended 


merely on repairs. The existing fortifica- 
tions could not resist an expedition organ- 
ized and equipped as modern expeditions 
were; and if these fortifications were in- 
tended to resist merely privateering incur- 
sions, it would be more reasonable to cast 
their charge upon local resources, than 
on the Imperial Treasury. The sum appa- 
rently voted for Nova Scotia was £5,000, 
and that for New Brunswick £5,000. It 
might be desirable to protect the import- 
ant city of Halifax against attack; but 
the fact was, that if Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick valued their connection 
with this country, and appreciated the 
political independence which, practically, 
they enjoyed, they must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend for their defence upon them- 
selves, and upon their own local efforts. 
There was also a charge of £1,000 for 
Newfoundland ; but the fact was that that 
colony could be attacked only by sea, and 
the only means of insuring its security 
was by the maintenance of our maritime 
supremacy. He disclaimed all sympathy 
with those visionaries who, while they 
would fain reduce our military and naval 
armaments to a state of inefficient medi- 
ocrity, grudged every shilling that was 
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spent on colonial defences. He was quite 
ready to agree to any expenditure for thgt 
purpose upon two conditions—first, thet 
our honour or interest rendered the pog. 
tion in question worth fortifying; and, 
second, that the position was one which, 
according to the practices of modern war. 
fare, was capable of being fortified. Jy 
short, he desired to see our colonial eg. 
penditure for fortifications regulated on 
some definite principle. At present them 
seemed to be no system at all. Whilein 
some cases we economized unwisely, we 
lavished our money on other places where 
there could be no advantage proportionate 
to the outlay. With a population of 
28,000,000 we undertook to maintaig 
garrisons, and with a national debt of 
£800,000,000 to erect fortifications in al- 
most every part of the world. The fast 
was, that we were attempting a great deal 
too much. We were trying to embrace 
more than we could possibly hold, and 
were incurring a serious risk of losing 
the substance while we grasped at the 
shadow ; and the source of the evil was 
that Parliament was pledged unconscious 
ly, by a small instalment in the first in- 
stance, to a large ultimate expenditure. 
There was one point with regard to 
Canada which he wished to notice before 
he concluded. About the year 1859 it 
was deemed necessary to place the militia 
of Canada on a more efficient footing; and 
an Act of the Canadian Legislature was 
passed for that purpose. At the same 
time, however, that the force was im- 
proved its number was limited to 5,000. 
That might have been quite sufficient at 
that period ; but since then circumstances 
had greatly changed. A convulsion had 
torn asunder the United States, and a 
very bitter feeling had arisen against Eng, 
land on the part of the American people. 
The present situation imposed new duties 
both on England and on Canada. It was, 
therefore, only natural that there should 
be a strong feeling in that colony that the 
militia ought to be reorganized. Under 
the late Government of Canada a recom- 
mendation was made, by Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the subject, 
that there should be an active Militia of 
50,000, and a reserve of the same num 
ber. A Bill was introduced to increase 
the Militia, which substantially gave ef 
fect to these recommendations, without, 
however, asssigning a precise limit to 
the number of men. That measure was 
unfortunately rejected by the Canadian 
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islature. The colonial Ministry re- 
signed, and under their successors another 
Bill had been passed, which, in addition 
to the force authorized by the Act of 
1859, created a “sedentary” Militia of 
5,000; thus limiting the total Volunteer 
force in Canada to 10,000 men. The 
new body was, however, of scarcely any 
value, as it was not to be called out. 
He did not for a moment doubt the loy- 
alty of Canada to the British Crown, nor 
was he unaware of the financial diffi- 
culties of the colony; but he deeply de- 
the resolution at which the local 
islature had arrived. He could not 
understand how Canada, when 1,000,000 
troops were engaged in a civil war in 
the country which adjoined her own fron- 
tier, and when threats of conquest and 
annexation were continually thrown out 
against her, could possibly bring herself 
to believe that a contingent of 10,000 
men was her fair and equitable propor- 
tim of the force required for the de- 
fence of the territory under the present 
qtitical circumstances. But if, indeed, 
this was her deliberate opinion, it became 
our serious duty to consider whether it 
was right to leave the flower of the Eng- 
lish army in a position of acknowledged 


peril in order to defend a country which 
would not contribute either money or men 


toitsown defence. There was no more 
difficult or pressing question than the re- 
lationship between the mother country and 
the colonies in regard to military expen- 
diture. It was not a mere matter of money 
—interest, honour, sentiment, and hu- 
manity were alike involved. Into that 
question he would not now enter; but it 
must be admitted that of late years the 
character of the relationship had been re- 
versed, and while the bulk of responsi- 
bility remained with the mother country, 
the main body of advantages belonged to 
the colonies. He held that there ought 
tobe not only a community of feeling but 
areal and equitable proportion of the 
common burdens between England and her 
dependencies. Duties and rights went 
in hand, and the people who were 
desirous of enjoying the privileges of con- 
ttitutional freedom must be prepared to 
make some sacrifices in return for that 
inestimable boon. The noble Earl then 
noved— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
jesty for Copies of Correspondence between 


jesty’s Government and the Governor 
of Canada in reference to the Militia 


Bills Proposed and passed in the Canadian Par- 
lament,” 
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Txt Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My Lords, 
it would have been more convenient if the 
noble Earl had not prefaced his observa- 
tions upon. colonial fortifications by refe- 
rence to the subject of colonial civil expen- 
diture, of which he had given no notice, 
because it is impossible upon the spur of 
the moment to discuss or verify statements 
in which figures are largely introduced. 
I charge the noble Earl with commit- 
ting an error against the interests of the 
public service by introducing such a topic, 
without the slightest intimation of his 
intention, when he knew that the Co- 
lonial Minister must avow his inability 
to deal with it, without reference to do- 
cuments. But, although I am unprepared 
to meet all the figures which the noble 
Earl has quoted, I have not the least he- 
sitation in saying that my noble Friend 
is singularly and entirely in error, both 
in his facts and in his figures, and I can 
only imagine that he has quoted from one 
class of the Estimates which include not 
merely the civil colonial expenditure, but 
the consular and diplomatie charges of the 
country. The noble Earl comes down to 
the House, and before entering upon the 
important question of which he has given 
notice, says he wishes to point out the 
reckless way in which the Government 
has proceeded. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I made 
no charge of recklessness against the Go- 
vernment. I merely cleared the ground 
by saying that for many years there has 
been a considerable increase in the expen- 
diture under the Estimates strictly called 
colonial. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: If the 
noble Earl does not intend to represent it 
as reckless expenditure I am perfectly 
prepared to say, that if the figures he 
quoted were correct, the expenditure 
could only be characterized as most reck- 
less. The noble Earl says that in four or 
five years an expenditure of £300,000 or 
£400,000 has increased to £937,000. I 
will undertake to say that those figures 
do not represent the colonial civil ex- 
penditure, or anything resembling it. I 
will undertake to say that the colonial 
civil expenditure has been gradually and 
steadily decreasing year by year for many 
years past, and I defy the noble Earl or 
any one to bring forward proofs to the 
contrary, notwithstanding the assertions 
which he has made. The item of pay- 
ment to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
their rights over Vancouver’s Island, which 
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occurs this year, cannot be strictly called 
colonial expenditure; and though the item 
for the Cape may be more properly said 
to belong to colonial expenditure, it is 
an expenditure which was incurred many 
years ago. I am not aware whether 
the expenditure for consular establish- 
ments has increased; but if my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary were pre- 
sent, he would, no doubt, be quite able 
to justify the outlay. Having raised a 
prejudice against the civil colonial ex- 
penditure, the noble Earl, before enter- 
ing upon the question of fortifications. 
proceeded to deal with the smaller yet 
important question of Lagos. We had 
an opportunity, by a treaty with the King 
of that country, to enter upon the posses- 
sion of Lagos, and it was done with the 
full consent of Parliament. It can hardly 
be called colonial expenditure. It is not 
with the view of colonizing, but to enable 
us to suppress the slave trade, and it is as 
much a part of the expenditure for that 
object as the expenditure upon every ship 
kept upon the west coast of Africa. My 
noble Friend said that in discussing the 
question of colonial fortifications he would 
divide the fortresses into three classes—one 
unquestionably valuable, one questionably 
valuable, and the third of no importance 
at all, and which ought not to be main- 
tained. I do not agree with my noble 
Friend’s classification, still less with the 
division of the fortresses by the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons into two 
classes—one of Imperial, and the other of 
purely colonial importance. I believe they 
may be more properly divided into five 
classes at least. Those in the Mediterra- 
nean, at Halifax, and at Bermuda I place 
in the first class. They are of great Im- 
perial importance, with the view of main- 
taining the power and position of this 
country, and not one could be abandoned 
without detriment and discredit. The next 
are of nearly equal importance, at the 
Mauritius, Hongkong, and Simon’s Bay. 
They are situated in the highways of 
the great maritime traffic of this country ; 
and if lost, our commerce in time of war 
would be exposed to destruction. The 
third class is of great importance as ren- 
dezvous for our ships in time of peace, 
and still more so in time of war, and it 
includes Port Royal, Antigua, and Trin- 
comalee. My noble Friend has spoken of 
Trincomalee, and I ask any one whether 
anything could be more monstrous than 
to call upon the island of Ceylon to main- 
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tain a fort at Trincomalee? It is of no 
more interest to the island of Ceylon, than 
the tower of London is to England; its 
sole object is to protect that magnificent 
harbour, the only available harbour in the 
Bay of Bengal. In the fourth class J 
place the forts on the west coast of Africa, 
which I would place in the same condition 
as Lagos; they are kept up for the pro- 
tection, not of colonists, but of persons 
living there for Imperial purposes. In 
the fifth class I place the whole of the 
remaining fortifications, small in value, 
though not small in number. They may 
be said to be for colonial purposes. J 
will readily admit that they may either 
be abandoned altogether, which would 
probably be the most desirable course 
in many instances, or handed over to 
the Colonies to do with them as they 
please. arly in the present Session I 
put myself in communication with the 
illustrious Duke on the cross benches, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for War, with 
a view to carefully consider, individually 
as well as collectively, the whole of the 
colonial fortifications. The illustrious 
Duke wished the question to be carefully 
considered at the Horse Guards with the 
assistance of the Under Secretary of State 
for War on the part of the War Office, 
and the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
on the part of the Colonial Office, and in 
a few days I anticipate we shall have the 
result of their inquiries. No doubt there 
has been a large expenditure on colonial 
fortifications, and I am not by any means 
prepared to say that it has been alto- 
gether judicious; in fact, a great deal 
of money has been spent which will 
turn out to be perfectly useless; but 
the noble Earl is entirely wrong in sup- 
posing that the principle on which the 
works are proceeding in the Mauritius is 
of an obsolete character, and would be of 
no use in modern warfare, and also when 
he says that they will require a garri- 
son of from 5,000 to 6,000 men. Forti- 
fications, no doubt, were originally pro- 
jected for that amount, but the works 
now are confined solely to the fortifica- 
tion of the little island which protects 
Port Louis; the fortifications as originally 
planned would have required that num- 
ber of men. The noble Earl says that 
under the altered circumstances of wat- 
fare, and the commercial laws of the world, 
he could not see the importance of main- 
taining the fortifications of the Mauritius. I 
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know that that opinion has been expre i i 

by many persons; but I cannot ee ae at P ten a yap sets 
how anybody can imagine that position | nobl Fri a Dy a per eaee | 
to be other than of Imperial importance ' ralt : ould ~e mes ven ee 
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= —- fleet be not in full force at the Trent cftain took ont on = - 
e of the attack, it is qui ate oo 
ies edd oe at Os ech andes! eeociaay dams een eae 
in the defence of the island. With regard Rothe te tem Pee age, praca 
to St. Helena, I believe a sum of £3,000 | vate ; elt hi : ae porta Ens 
apey — this year; the fact being levied pe sere the t a ry : 
at if there are to be an ifications Soni sign on apt 
at all there, they must be a tee 9 Me thitee T felt reir) 4 = 4 a 
present they are quite o at ae , a 
= Pan st agape sy — sae to remedy that defect, and 
expressed considerable doubt about the | plac a Soe poe ” 
Ionian Islands; but when he said that Th : ble Ea fet ter toca 
we held those Islands under treaty pro- that se ay Poy Povesedag yr og 
— hye - sufficient justification so yg om ‘Bootie’ wed Ne ny toed 
or what we have done there. If we] wick, that therefi wg leone af 
have been put into possession of those 4 Th amaee simp Pease 
Islands under a treaty, it is quite clear dit re of A ayy ooh ey aed ogra 
that we must prevent them from bein H lif ’ I ee eae 
taken by any foreign Power. The ne sg aay hag a a oogy + asl 
Earl did not object to a certain number Every a as an See 
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Si Siren have sheeen tome bes Gane 1 rations necessary in fortifications; and 
for the purpose of securing the fortresses rt of th “ = ~nay gs 4 “ous 
aca gg 9 a gly sent 9 ~~ the expenditure for fortifications. 
ons, - surely the noble Earl does | in porssabe 5 oD e' ay ce 
mean to say that we could place these | not exist é > en 
men in different parts of the Islands un-|I am to sahed f ee See a 
protected by fortifications. - ‘That would | h astonished that these fortifications 
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Mel anne, con- | to New Brunswick, when war with Ame- 
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which require protection. Several shafts 
have been sunk to the coal, but none of 
them are more than half a mile from the 
sea, and a ship of war might go and de- 
stroy the works and deprive us of the 
benefit of the coal, perhaps, during the 
remainder of the war. A battery for six 
guns has been erected to protect these 
mines; but no other expense need be 
incurred, beyond the cost of one or two 
officers, because the proprietors have un- 
dertaken to drill their men to work the 
guns. I believe that I have now gone 
through the pointsraised by my noble Friend 
with regard to the colonial fortifications. 
He said he should avoid the more general 
question of the colonial military expendi- 
ture, and I will follow the example of my 
noble Friend in this respect. "Whenever 
the question comes before your Lordships, 
I shall be prepared to enter into it fully. 
Meanwhile I may say that I believe a 
good deal may be done to reduce that 
expenditure, and, indeed, measures are in 
progress—at any rate, they have been pro- 
posed by me, and are now under the con- 
sideration of the military authorities— 
for reductions in three or four of the most 
important dependencies. But I wish to 
observe—and it is a singular and important 
fact—that, comparing the present number 
of troops in the colonies with the number 
stationed there twenty years ago—though 
I am bound to sew that in that year there 
were more troops in the colonies than 
usual—we have now only forty seven 
battalions in the whole of our colonial 
dependencies, greatly increased as they 
are during this period, while in the year 
I mentioned the number of battalions was 
sixty. And then the number now in the 
colonies includes seventeen battalions in 
Canada and New Zealand, who are there 
under very exceptional circumstances. 
Your Lordships will therefore see, that 
considering those exceptional circum- 
stances, there never was a time when 
so small a number of British troops was 
maintained in the colonies as at present. 
I come now to the last point mentioned 
by the noble Earl—the subject of the 
Canadian militia; and I may say that I 
have no objection to the Motion of my 
noble Friend if he will consent to insert the 
words “or Extracts.” I have no doubt 
that his experience of office will enable 
him to see that in a matter of this descrip- 
tion it will be necessary to provide for the 
production of copies “or Extracts” from the 
correspondence with the Governor General 
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on the subject of these Militia Bills, | 
concur very much with what has beep 
said by my noble Friend on this subject, 
It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Canadian Parliament should have rejected 
the Bill which was proposed for their 
acceptance, or that they should have sepa. 
rated without having passed some efficient 
measure for the defence of the colony, 
Iam not prepared to say, that if thin 

were not as they are, this measure wo 

not have been a step in advance; but 
taking the present state of things into 
consideration, the force of militia which 
is now proposed as their contribution to. 
wards its defence is a most insufficient 
force, and I think that the Canadian Par- 
liament ought to have made a very much 
larger provision. Perhaps the Bill which 
was thrown out was of rather too ambi- 
tious a character as regards some of its 
provisions, but certainly not as regards 
the number of men to be provided. The 
proposal was, that there should be a forse 
of 50,000 effective men, and 50,000 re- 
serve. I think that that would not have 
been too large a provision for the defence 
of the colony, though the expense of 
maintaining such a force would have 
been very heavy, amounting to between 
£400,000 and £500,000 for the first year, 
and upwards of £300,000 for every sue- 
ceeding year. I can sympathize with 
those who wish to keep down expendi- 
ture in Canada; but it would have been 
better to starve other services than to 
leave the colony with only 10,000 mili- 
tia to assist the Imperial troops in de- 
fending it. The Bill, however, doubled 
the existing force, and the spirit now 
existing in favour of volunteering will, I 
hope, greatly increase that force, and it 
will also hereafter be far more easy to call 
out the militia than it has hitherto been. 
The Governor General found that his 
hands were almost tied last year; but 
facilities are now given for rendering the 
force more easily available. In any case 
I believe that the spirit and the loyalty 
of the Canadian people may be relied 
upon. I do not believe that they would 
have shrunk from the expenditure which 
would have been thrown upon them by 
the Bill first proposed, and I am certain 
that whether it costs them much or little, 
they will be ready to come forward when 
the moment arrives. Though, however, 
they may be ready, organization will be 
wanting, and they will not possess the 
experience and the discipline which will 
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render their services of value. On every 
ground, therefore, I deeply regret the 
course which has been taken by the Ca- 
padian Parliament. I believe the injury 
done will be at the earliest moment re- 
open and I hope that moment may not 
too late. Whether it be so or not, 
every effort has been used to induce the 
Qanadians to take a different course in- 
stead of rejecting a Bill of paramount 
national importance upon a mere party 
estion. 

Tur Earu or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
lords, I must express my entire concur- 
rence with the noble Duke in his expres- 
sions of extreme regret at the conduct of 
the Canadian Parliament in not passing 
the Militia Bill. I cannot understand 
what spirit of infatuation can have pos- 
gessed that Parliament to induce them to 
act in such a manner. Is it possible that 
they cannot see—what every other man 
must see—that in whatever manner the 
present civil war in America terminates— 
whether in the success of the North, or in 
the South succeeding in establishing their 
independence—the immediate result will 
bean irruption into Canada? If the people 
of the North fail, they will attack Canada 
to obtain a compensation for their loss. 
If they succeed, they will attack Canada 
in the drunkenness of victory. They will 
then have an army which it will be diffi- 
cult to control—an army very differently 
constituted from any which America has 
ever possessed before. It is idle for us to 
talk of opposing to the American army, as 
it is now constituted, the troops which in 
former times were considered sufficient for 
the defence of Canada. The circumstances 
have entirely altered, and yet I can recol- 
lect, some years ago, the despatch of a 
Governor General, who said that 50,000 
British troops were absolutely necessary to 
enable Canada to defend herself against 
the United States, weak as they then were, 
having, I believe, not above 13,000 regu- 
lar troops dispersed over the whole coun- 
try, and a militia without discipline, the 
achievements of which, if achievements 
they can be called, during the last war, 
were such as to cover the military profes- 
sion with ridicule. We have now sent to 
Canada all the men we can spare for her 
defence, and the Canadians must not look 
to us for further support. Occasions may, 
indeed, arise when it might be extremely 
difficult for us to part even with the 12,000 
troops we have now sent to the colony ; 
yet it is idle to suppose that Canada can be 
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defended without disciplined troops. She 
can only be defended by the regular army 


of England combined with the local forces ; 
and if Canada is to be protected from suc- 
cessful invasion, the whole population must 
come forward, as the people of the Southern 
States have come forward, in defence of 
their soil. To suppose that any country 
in the world can be defended against a 
regular army by coming forward in a state 
of enthusiasm — Sir Charles Napier ob- 
served, ‘‘ Enthusiasm runs away’’--to sup- 
pose that the Canadians when invaded are 
to come forward in a state of unarmed and 
undisciplined enthusiasm against the well- 
armed and the disciplined army of the 
United States is to suppose what is utterly 
impracticable, and every reasonable man in 
the country must know it to be so. If the 
Canadians persist in the course which they 
have recently taken, I shall see with very 
deep pain and apprehension that which, 
under the circumstances, would be but a 
handful of British troops left alone in 
Canada, and dispersed over the country, 
to fight a desperate battle in which they 
must lose their lives and imperil the hon- 
our of their country. My Lords, I think 
it is a little too much for the Canadians to 
take our troops and not to take our goods. 
It is a little too much for them to expect, 
under these circumstances, that we shall 
continue to incur the sacrifices and to run 
the risks we now run, when they thus 
requite the friendship which we desire 
always to entertain for them. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, the noble 
Earl who had just sat down had expressed 
more forcibly than he could hope to do 
the condition of things which now existed 
in Canada. That condition was most un- 
satisfactory ; and though he did not believe 
with the noble Earl that an attack on 
Canada at the close of the civil war in the 
American States was inevitable, no man 
could help feeling that such an attack was 
far from improbable. That being the case, 
they had heard from the noble Duke at 
the head of the Colonial Department what 
our position at present was with respect 
to Canada. However good the feeling of 
the Canadians towards this country might 
be—and he was not disposed to depreciate 
it, for he believed a good feeling really did 
exist—it was clear they were not prepared 
to make those sacrifices which the position 
of Canada demanded. On the other hand, 
there was no disposition on the part of 
this country to shrink from doing all that 
she might fairly be called on to do in order 
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to defend Canada against any attack; but 
the people of England had a right to ex- 
pect that the Canadians would do their 
part. The Canadian Parliament had, he 
might say, almost entire control over the 
government of that province, and it had 
not failed to exercise that power for local 
interests. He should be the last to com- 
plain of that, because it was a mockery to 
give a.colony free government and not 
allow it to use its freedom; but he was 
justified in saying that the Canadian Par- 
liament had exercised its powers in the 
manner it thought best for their own in- 
terests, without attending much to the in- 
terests of the mother country. They had 
in particular passed a tariff, which might 
be necessary—as to the necessity he de- 
sired to express no opinion—but which, 
at all events, showed very little regard to 
Imperial interests. Yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, Canada now asked us to bear 
not only the burden of diplomacy, not only 
the burden of giving it a part of our not 
very large army, but also that greater bur- 
den involved in running the risk of leaving 
a small number of our gallant troops in a 
position where, if they were not supported 
by local assistance, it would be impossible 
for them to resist any attack which a large 
army from a neighbouring territory might 
think fit to make. It was a very serious 
question for Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider what the position of our troops in 
Canada might be during the coming season, 
when their Lordships knew from the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) that it was 
impossible adequate arrangements could 
be made for putting even the Militia on a 
proper footing before next spring. Nothing 
could compensate this country for any 
disaster which proper foresight might pre- 
vent from occurring to the portion of the 
British army now in Canada. 

Lorp LY VEDEN believed it was neces- 
sary that some conclusion should be come 
to on the subject of the colonial fortifica- 
tions. If we meant to give up our colo- 
nies, the sooner they were given up the 
better; but if we were to hold them, the 
national honour would be involved if a 
successful attack was made against any of 
them. As the noble Duke at the head of 
the Colonial Office had said that he would 
reserve entering into the general question 
of the military expenditure of our colonies 
till a future time, he should not enter on 
that subject. He should, however, ask 
the noble Duke to explain a statement 
which he had made, and which appeared 
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to him to be of a somewhat extraordi 
character. His noble Friend had aig 
that the Canadian Parliament could not 
remedy till next spring the vote by which 
it made what seemed to be the ridiculous 
provision for 10,000 Militia instead of 
100,000, the number proposed by the 
Government. Surely the noble Duke did 
not mean to say it was not in the power 
of the Governor to call the Canadian Par. 
liament together before next year for the 
purpose of submitting a Bill to remedy 
that state of things. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE explained 
that what he had meant to convey was 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
Canadian Parliament would not meet till 
next spring. If any circumstances should 
arise to render it advisable, the Governor 
could call it together before that time, 
There was not the slightest doubt that it 
would be competent to him to take that 
course; but such a step was only taken in 
cases of emergency. 

Earnt GREY said, he was rather dis- 
appointed at the explanation of his noble 
Friend. He should have liked to hear 
from his noble Friend whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not consider the 
present an emergency in which they 
should instruct the Governor to call the 
Canadian Parliament together. It was 
worthy of the consideration of the Go- 
vernment whether a considerable body of 
our troops— including among them the 
flower of our army —should be left in 
Canada without adequate support from 
the Canadian Militia during a season when 
the communication between Canada and 
this country was practically cut off. Did 
it not become a serious consideration whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government should not 
instruct the Governor to call the Canadian 
Parliament together and submit to it this 
issue—‘' Either before the termination of 
the present season make such arrange- 
ments as will afford our troops such sup- 
port as we have a right to expect for any 
British force that ought to be left in 
Canada, or no British force will be imperil- 
led by being left in the colony?” It was, 
he repeated, a serious consideration whe- 
ther a communication ought not to be 
made to the Canadian Parliament; and 
in the event of its being unfavourably 
received, whether the British force in 
Canada should not be reduced to the small 
number of men that could support them- 
selves in the fortifications of Quebec till 
next year. He was of opinion that in the 
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present state of North America we were 
not justified in leaving British troops in 
Canada without adequate support. He 
quite agreed with his noble Friend (the 
Karl of Ellenborough) that it was perfectly 
idle to rely on the enthusiasm of undisci- 
plined men, who, as against experienced 
troops, in times when the art of war had 
been brought to such perfection, might be 
said to be useless. He must express his 
obligations to his noble Friend who had 
brought this subject forward for having 
introduced it to the notice of their Lord- 
ships in so able a manner. 

Tur Eart or POWIS said, that when 
this subject was brought before the Cana- 
dian Parliament again, circumstances might 
be so much changed that local party con- 
siderations might not interfere to prevent 
the proper arrangements from being made, 
and surely the British Government would 
not think of taking such a step as had 
been suggested without waiting to sec 
what the next Parliament would do. As 
the Canadians had not been used to large 
armaments, it was not to be wondered at 
if the people, especially the lower classes, 
took some little time before they became 
reconciled to them. But there was another 
point removed from the action of the Colc- 
nial Legislature and entirely within the 
control of the noble Duke at the head of 
the Colonial Office. Instead of dotting 
our troops about in exposed situations, 
they ought to be concentrated in import- 
ant positions, where by their presence 
they would give the colonists confidence, 
without being exposed to be cut off by 
overwhelming numbers. 

Viscount STRATFORD pz REDCLIFFE 
said, his impression was that subjects of 
this nature, brought forward in general 
terms at such a late period of the Session, 
did not tend to any very great advantage. 
Admitting, as he did, that the relations 
between the colonies and the mother 
country had undergone sensible changes, 
he saw little use, as long as nothing oc- 
curred bearing directly on the subject, 
in entering into a discussion of those re- 
lations, and in precipitating the period 
when the mother country would have to 
separate from her colonies. When that 
time came, the subject would doubtless 
be treated with all the wisdom which Par- 
liament could bring to bear upon it; but 
until then he deprecated discussion in the 
abstract of such a vital change. With re- 
gard to. Canada, it must have struck every 


hoble Lord that the position in which our 
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small army was placed, regard being had 
to the war in America, was one of great 
danger. The debate which had just taken 
place had in no way diminished that feel- 
ing as far as he was concerned. Bearing 
in mind the difficulties of the season which 
was fast approaching, and the near prox- 
imity to the end of the Session, the Go- 
vernment ought to take into serious con- 
sideration measures which would secure 
our interests and the honour of our troops. 
They ought to call on the Canadian Go- 
vernment without delay to commit them- 
selves to the performance of that duty 
which England was entitled to expect 
them to perform. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON having 
expressed his readiness to insert the words 
“‘ or Extracts,” 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Four o'clock. 
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Minvutes.}—New Wair Issuep.—For Kirkcaldy 
Burghs, v. Lieutenant Colonel Robert Ferguson, 
Steward of Hempholme. 

Pusuic Bit1s.—1° Militia Ballots Suspension ; 
Polling Places (New Shoreham, &c.); Court 
of Common Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgment 
of Deeds); Mutual Surrender of Criminals 
(Denmark). 

2° Local Government Supplemental (No. 2.); 
Copyhold, &c. Commission. 

8° Parochial Assessments; Charity Commis- 
sioners’ Jurisdiction ; County Surveyors (Ire- 
land); Excise Duties ; 
Rates, &c. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 145,] COMMITTEE, 


Recovery of Poor 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 15 to 63 inclusive agreed to. 

Clauses 64 and 65 negatived. 

Clause 66, as amended, agreed to, 

Clause 67 (Power to Drainage Boards, 
in case Mill Power be improved, with 
Owner’s Consent, to rate the Mill Owner 
towards the Expenses of the Works). 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE moved to ex- 
punge the clause giving power to drainage 
boards in cases where mill power, with the 
owner’s consent, shall be improved, to rate 
the millowner towards the expenses of the 
works, 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 27; 
Noes 15: Majority 12. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Preamble. 

Mr. BUTT moved, that the Chairman 
report progress, on the ground that certain 
new clauses and Amendments could be 
better considered in Committee than on the 
report. 

Mr. SCULLY supported the Motion. 
He had been assured that the Lunatics 
Law Amendment Bill would occupy the 
Committee up to a quarter to four o’clock, 
instead of which the House had run through 
both that Bill and the Weights and Measures 
Bill. He had been obliged to be absent 
on private business for two or three hours ; 
but he came down as soon as he could, and 
he found that the Drainage (Ireland) Bill 
had been got through as far as the Pre- 
amble. He had heard the other day a 
conversation between his hon. and gal- 
lant Friends (Colonel Dickson and Colonel 
French), in which the latter observed that 
he would undertake to pass the Drainage 
(Ireland) Bill in five minutes if he (Mr. 
Scully) would undertake to be absent. He 
had found it impossible to be present that 
morning, and his hon. and gallant Friend 
had been as good as his word. Certainly, 
Irish business was transacted after an ex- 
traordinary fashion. Irish Members never 
knew when an Irish Bill was coming on. 
They were expected to be in the House 
morning, noon, and night. They ought, 
indeed, to live and sleep in the House, 
where, however, no beds were provided for 
them. The hon. and gallant Member who 
was the author of this Bill (Colonel Dick- 
son) had not been present at ali that day. 
The Drainage (Ireland) Bill was the worst 
Irish measure of the Session. The subject 
was one of the very few that he thoroughly 
understood. [A laugh.] Yes! he did 
thoroughly understand now what he was 
speaking about. Ie was doing everything 
in his power to carry out drainage in 
Ireland, but the principle he had always 
adopted was to begin at the lowest level, 
- and drain upwards. The hon. Member was 
proceeding, when— 

It being Four of the clock, 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


Sir Hervey Bruce 
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UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL War, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I wish, Sir, to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
any confirmation of the report which ap. 
pears in the evening papers with regard to 
the surrender of General M‘Clellan with a 
large force ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question I beg to state 
that no information confirming the re. 
port that appears in the late editions of 
the evening papers has been received at 
the Foreign Office. 


IRELAND—COUNTY OF LOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the state of the county Louth 
with reference to the fact that it is still 
under Proclamation ; and whether Govern- 
ment will remove the Proclamation ; if not, 
whether he will lay upon the table the cor- 
respondence between the Irish Government 
and the Lord Lieutenant of the county on 
the subject ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the atten- 
tion of the Government had been called to 
the state of Louth, and he had received a 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant that 
morning, stating that at the next meet- 
ing of the Council the subject would be 
considered, with a view to the removal 
of the Proclamation. The reason why 
it had been delayed was in consequence 
of the state of outrage and crime that 
unhappily prevailed in various districts in 
Ireland, and it was thought better, under 
these circumstances, to postpone the mea- 
sure for a short period. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would beg to ask, whether there would 
be any objection to the production of the 
correspondence. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL replied that the 
only correspondence that there was upon 
the subject was the letter which he (Sir 
Robert Peel) had written calling the atten- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant to the subject, 
and the representations that had been re- 
ceived from the Magistrates. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSION AT 
MONTREAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, that with refe- 
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rence to an Order issued by the Major 
General co at Montreal, dated 
Qist of June, 1862, commanding all 
soldiers to pay attention and respect to a 
Roman Catholic ceremony, called the Pro- 
cession of the Host, he wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether the 
Major General, in issuing such Order, 
acted in accordance with the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government and within the 
limits of His authority ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: In reply to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, I can 
only say that the War Department has 
received no information upon the subject, 
and therefore I am unable to give him any 
answer. 

Afterwards, ; 

Mr, WHALLEY complained of the un- 
satisfactory answer which had been given 
to the Question which he had put with 
respect to this subject by the Secretary for 
War. The subject was one which created 
considerable excitement in Canada, and 
ought not to have been evaded, as he 
contended it had been, by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

GeneraL LINDSAY said, that the 
Order of which the hon. Gentleman com- 


plained was no new thing. The observ- 
ance which it enforced had been the prac- 


tice for twenty-five years. Whether it 
was desirable that it should be continued 
or not was a question for the consideration 
of the Government. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that no- 
thing was further from his intention than 
to be guilty of the slightest disrespect 
tither to the hon. Gentleman behind him, 
or to the House. The answer which he 
had given him was, he thought, both di- 
rect and complete. 


BANK OF BENGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NICOL said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, If it is 
his intention to sanction the Clause No. 
28, in a Bill introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Council of India on the 12th day of 
February, 1862, entitled ‘* A Bill for re- 
gulating the Bank of Bengal,” by which 
clause it was declared that “it shall be 
lawful for the Bank to buy Bills of Ex- 
change for the purpose of remitting funds 
to meet Bills or Letters of Credit drawn 
by the Bank in favour of their constituents 
mn the agency department, and to grant 
Letters of Credit payable out of India for 
the use of their constituents in the agency 
department ?”’ 


{Jury 18, 1862} 
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Sm CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 


that the subject was one of great import- 
ance ; and as it was under the considera- 
tion of himself and Council, he could not, 
of course, answer the Question at present. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN CHINA.—QUESTION, 


GENERAL PEEL said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Out of what 
fund the Indian troops in China, who have 
not been voted by Parliament or provided 
for in the Estimates, are to be paid ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied, that the 
reason why the regiments now at Shang- 
hai were not included in the Estimates 
was, that when the Estimates were pre- 
pared, the Government did not anticipate 
that the Indian regiments would be de- 
tained in China. They were, however, 
detained there in consequence of appre- 
hended danger to the English merchants 
at Shanghai. In reply to the question as 
to the mode of defraying the expense, he 
said that he hoped that the Vote for the 
Land Forces would not be exceeded ; but, 
if it should turn out that that Vote was 
exceeded, then the ordinary practice in 
such a case hitherto had been cither to 
apply to the Treasury to sanction a trans- 
fer from any other Vote in respect to which 
there might be a saving, or to propose to 
the House a Vote to cover the excess. He 
believed that it was contemplated to make 
some alteration in the Appropriation Act 
this year, and he was not sure, therefore, 
whether it would be any longer compe- 
tent for the War Department to make a 
transfer from one Vote to another; and, 
consequently, should there be an excess of 
expenditure, it would be necessary to pro- 
pose a separate Vote to the House for the 
purpose of covering it. 


THE NEW ORDERS IN CHANCERY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. COX said, that the House had 
been counted out on several occasions 
when a Motion of his, on the subject of 
the new Orders in Chancery, was on the 
business paper, and that under the Act 
of Parliament the House would lose its 
jurisdiction in the matter unless it pro- 
ceeded by Resolution within thirty-six days 
from the day when the Rules and Orders 
were laid on the table, he would therefore 
appeal to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to appoint Monday next 
as a Supply night, in order to give him 
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an opportunity of bringing forward his 
Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
propose to have a morning sitting on Mon- 
day for a Committee of Supply. The Go- 
vernment also proposed to go on with the 
Committee of Supply in the evening, un- 
less the same misfortune that had hitherto 
attended his hon. Friend should also attach 
to him on Monday evening. His hon. 
Friend might, consequently, have the op- 
portunity of making his statement on Mon- 
day, and he should hope that Gentlemen, 
who had Motions preliminary to going into 
Committee of Supply, would have the 
kindness not to bring them forward on 
Monday morning, but reserve them to the 
evening sitting, in which case the House 
might make some progress with Supply. 


PROCLAMATIONS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to know, 
Why the Secretary for Ireland would not 
allow him to move for an unopposed Return 
on the subject of Proclamation in Ireland ? 
He had given a very reasonable notice 
with regard to the Proclamation of different 
districts in Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. Mem- 
ber that he was not in order in attempting 
to raise a discussion on a matter not stand- 
ing for discussion at that moment. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR. 
MR, LINDSAY’S MOTION. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. CLAY asked the indulgence of the 
House while he appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) not to 
bring forward that evening the Motion 
which stood in hisname. It was true that 
a discussion such as the hon, Member 
wished to provoke might, if brought for- 
ward at the right time, be productive of 
very great good ; but unless that time was 
very admirably chosen—and this did not 
appear to him to be the right time—it 
might be productive of very considerable 
mischief. The special grounds upon which 
he ventured to make this appeal to his 
hon. Friend were the currency of a rumour 

Mr. Cox 
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as to a success of the Confederates over 
General M‘Clellan and his army, which, 
without having any strong confirmation, 
or perhaps any very solid grounds— 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS: I rise ty 
order. I wish to ask whether the hop, 
Member is to be allowed to proceed with 
a statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine his Question to the very nar. 
rowest limits. 

Mr. CLAY would simply then say that 
whether this rumour were true or false— 
[** Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not pursue the discussion. He must 
simply ask the Question. 

Mr. CLAY must then, though very re- 
luctantly, move the adjournment of the 
House, merely for the purpose of having 
an opportunity of making a few remarks, 
His special reason for departing from the 
usual course, and making this appeal to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, was the cur. 
rency of this rumour—[‘‘ Order, order !"”] 
—which, although the truth of it might 
very reasonably be doubted, was also, in 
the opinion of very many persons, likely 
to prove not far from the truth. The de 
cision the House was likely to come to 
upon the Resolution which his hon. Friend 
proposed to move must be a great deal 
influenced by the truth or falsehood of that 
report. A very short time would put them 
in possession of accurate information, and 
the matter might then be ripe for discus- 
sion. He would not attempt to make any 
observations as to the object of his hon. 
Friend’s Resolution; but he might be al- 
lowed to say this, that if his hon. Friend 
had any Southern proclivities, he certainly 
need not be anxious, as matters appeared 
to stand at present, to interfere ; for his 
friends appeared to be working independ- 
ence for themselves as fast as they pos- 
sibly could, and their independence would 
be all the firmer if it were achieved by 
themselves. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.’ 


Mr. J. C. EWART seconded the ap- 


peal just made. He believed the discussion 
of the question would be most injudicious 


and mischievous. He earnestly entreated 
his hon. Friend not to persevere with his 
Motion. ‘ 

Mr. SCULLY quite agreed that it 
would be right not to persevere with the 
discussion of this question ; but as the ad- 
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journment had been moved, he wished 
to ask the Secretary for Ireland why he 
sed his Motion for a Return, of which 
he had given notice, with respect to the 
ration of the Peace Proclamation Act 
in Ireland ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork would 
put his Motion in the form which he had 
suggested, he would offer no opposition 


to it. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that apart from 
any telegram which might have been re- 
ceived from America, the House had suf- 
ficient information to enable it to deal 
with the question as he had put it on the 

r. Therefore, considering how deeply 
the people of this country were affected 
by the war in America, and seeing that 
the House would shortly adjourn for the 
recess, he did not think he should be 
performing his duty to his constituents by 
again postponing the Motion of which he 
had given notice. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND CAPTAIN COLES. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MONSELL: I trust the House 
will allow me to call its attention to a 
matter personal to myself, which occurred 
on Monday last during the discussion on 
Fortifications. On that occasion I alluded 
toa number of distinguished military and 
naval officers who had protested against 
the scheme proposed by the Government, 
and said I believed the number would 
have beeen much greater but for a strin- 
gent rule of the service which prevented 
dficers on full pay from expressing their 
opinion upon such subjects. I went on to 
ttate that I knew one case of a captain 
in the navy on full pay, who had been told 
that while on full pay he was to keep his 
mouth shut ; and I added, that although, 
feeling the importance of the question of 
fortifications, he had requested to be 
placed on half-pay, his request had been 
refused. My noble and gallant Friend 
the Seeretary to the Admiralty asked me 
to what officer I referred, and I replied 
it was Captain Coles. Thereupon my 
noble Friend said I had entirely misre- 
presented the facts of the case; and he 
Went on to state, that when Captain Coles 
applied to be put on half-pay, the Admi- 
talty told him that there would be no 
objection, but that while he remained on 

ll pay it was not competent to him to 
Write letters to the newspapers relative to 
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the cupola shields which he was construct- 
ing for the Admiralty. I hold in my hand 
a letter from Captain Coles, in which he 
entirely corroborates the statement which 
I had made on his authority. He states 
that by a letter dated the 10th of May 
last he applied, with a view to be free to 
express his opinion, to be placed upon 
half-pay, and that up to this hour he has 
not received any reply to that letter. He 
is sure, he says, that every one will con- 
sider this as equivalent to a refusal, as he 
is retained on full pay, and, indeed, was 
told verbally in the way of conversation 
that it was not convenient to the Admi- 
ralty to put him on half-pay. He goes on 
to state, with reference to some letters 
which he had addressed to The Times 
bearing generally on the question of forti- 
fications, that he had had an interview 
with Lord Clarence Paget, who had re- 
proached him for having written those 
letters, and had called his attention to 
the Admiralty Order prohibiting’ officers 
on full pay from making any remarks upon 
ary public question. Under these circum- 
stances, I venture to submit that the 
statement I made on Monday last was 
literally true. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: In an- 
swer to the remarks by my right hon. 
Friend, I think it fair to put the House 
in possession of the history of Captain 
Coles’s communications with the Admiralty, 
with regard to his being placed on half- 
pay. My right hon. Friend stated, the 
other night, that Captain Coles had re- 
quested to be put on half-pay in order that 
he might be free to express his opinion 
on the question of fortifications. It was 
my duty, sitting here and hearing that 
statement, and having a full knowledge of 
all the communications which had passed 
between the Admiralty and Captain Coles, 
to give a distinct denial to the statement 
of my right hon. Friend. I admitted that 
Captain Coles had applied to be put on 
half-pay, and I shall now tell the House 
why he made the application. Perhaps 
it will simplify the matter if I read to the 
House a letter which was sent from the 
Admiralty to Captain Coles to-day in re- 
ply to a renewed application from him to 
be put on half-pay. The House will see 
the grounds upon which Captain Coles 
originally applied to be put on half-pay, as 
well as the reasons why his request never 
came to be carried out. 

Mr. LYGON: I rise to order. I sub- 
mit that it is hardly right for a Minister 
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to read a part of an incomplete correspon- 
dence. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord has 
risen to speak upon a matter of personal 
explanation, and he desires to give the 
best information he can to the House. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: The let- 
ter from the Admiralty to Captain Coles 
is dated the 17th of July, 1862, and is as 
follows :— 


* Sir,—Having received and laid before My 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter 
of the 15th inst., with its enclosure, I am com- 
manded by their Lordships to acquaint you that 
they have no objection to placing you on half-pay, 
in accordance with your request ; but, to prevent 
any misconception, my Lords think it right to 
recapitulate the circumstances connected with 
your application. On the 3rd of May last you 
wrote to their Lordships asking for payment of 
your account for travelling and subsistence 
money. On the 8th of the same month you 
were informed that your account was allowed, but 
were acquainted that it has not been the prac- 
tice for officers borne for full pay, and whose 
duties are not of a temporary nature, to claim 
subsistence money for each day in the month, 
but only for those days on which they were absent 
from their usual place of residence. On the 
10th you rejoined, stating the grounds on which 
you had claimed the allowance of £1 per day, in 
addition to your full pay, and concluding thus :— 
‘Ihave now the honour most respectfully to re- 
quest, that should my services be no longer re- 
quired by their Lordships, I may be placed on the 
half-pay list of Her Majesty’s navy. I am induced 
to make this request, as I believe that it will 
enable me more fully to develop the advantages 
which I think may be derived from placing guns 
in revolving shields.’ On the 15th of May you 
had an interview with Sir Frederick Grey and 
Lord Clarence Paget and were informed that your 
letter of the 10th of May applying to be put on 
half-pay, had been received, but the consideration 
of your request had been deferred until the pur- 
chase of your patent had been agreed upon, or 
the negotiation for it had been terminated. On 
the 16th of May your solicitor wrote to this 
Department, accepting the terms offered by My 
Lords for your patent ; and their Lordships, con- 
sidering that your services would be further re- 
quired, did not think it necessary to take any 
further notice of your request to be placed on 
half-pay. On the 10th of June you applied for 
your allowances for the month of May, and these, 
after some correspondence, were sanctioned on 
the 21st of June. In a letter dated the 19th of 
the same month, with reference to this question 
of your allowances, you transmitted a copy 
of your letter of the 10th of May for the pur- 
pose of explaining your views, but without other- 
wise alluding to the subject of being placed on 
half-pay. On the 10th of June you were asked 
for the drawings of the Royal Sovereign, and on 
the 13th, in reply, you requested certain accom- 
modation and facilities for making your draw- 
ings, and asked on what footing you were to be 
employed. On the 17th you were informed that 
certain arrangements had been made, and that 
My Lords had placed you on full pay, and had 
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given you £1 a day in addition so long ag 
services were os ey by the Admiralty, 
letter, dated 20th of June, but not sent till the 
24th, and received at the Admiralty on the 25th 
of June, you decline entering into any a 
personally with the Admiralty pending the n 
tiations then going on between the solicitors, tu: 
express your willingness to carry out their Lord. 
ships’ wishes, receiving a sum per day equivalent 
to that named by them, with the express under. 
standing that this in no way interferes with the 
proposed agreement. You did not otherwise al. 
lude to the question of half-pay. My Lords do 
not think it necesssary to enter into any discus. 
sion of the motives which have now led you to re. 
peat your request, but they have acceded to it, 
and have direcfed you to be placed on half-pay 
from this day.” 

I only wish to add that the dealings of the 
Admiralty with Captain Coles have been 
characterized by the most perfect fairness 
and exceeding kindness. It is not usual 
for an officer to receive a considerable sum 
of money for inventions which have not 
been practically tried, but they have made 
an exception in the present case. The Ad. 
miralty have expressed their desire to meet 
Captain Coles’s views in every possible 
way; but, unfortunately, Captain Coles 
has not met them with the same fairness, 
Knowing that officer as I have done for 
many years, I must say that I do not 
think he would or could have desired, when 
employed upon a most important business 
connected with the Admiralty, and when 
he had met with every possible considera- 
tion from the Admiralty, to run counter 
to them, and to enter into these angry 
negotiations and correspondences, if he 
had not been led on by very indiscreet 
friends. cannot say that Captain Coles 
was distinctly or officially told by the Ad- 
miralty, in answer to his letter of May 
10, that he would be put upon half-pay. 
Both Sir Frederick Grey and myself, in 
the personal interview we had with him, 
earnestly entreated him not to go on half- 
pay, because it would be very disadvan- 
tageous to him; but we also told him, 
that if after the negotiations then pend- 
ing had been concluded he should sitill 
desire to be put on half-pay, no objec 
tion would be offered on the part of 
the Admiralty. I admit that, he being 
a personal friend of my own, I conj 
him not to press that matter, because 
he would be injuring his own prospects. 
The Admiralty never desired for one mo 
ment that Captain Coles should not ex- 
press his opinion on the question of forti- 
fications. Nay, he has given his opinion 
upon that subject, for he has been exa- 
mined before the Commissioners, and he 
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~has given it very freely. I hope he will! Secretary who is so injudicious as to make 


continue to express himself with the same 
freedom on the question of fortifications ; 
but I do maintain that the course he has 
ursued in reference to fortifications is an 
entirely different thing from an officer who 
js employed on special service by the Ad- 
miralty writing letters to the newspapers 
with regard to those particular inventions 
and that particular business upon which 
he is employed. I will only say, in con- 
clusion, that I hope Captain Coles will 
listen to the advice of the Admiralty rather 
than to that of injudicious friends. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Were I 
not aware that the Secretary to the Ad- 
niralty holds the high position of a Rear 
Admiral in Her Majesty’s Navy, I should 
have thought I had for the last few 
minutes been listening to the speech of the 
Attorney General on a legal point ; be- 
cause the speech which the noble and 
gallant Lord has just made, and in which 
he so emphatically proclaimed his great 

rsonal friendship for Captain Coles, 
while he did all he could to decry that 
officer in the face of the House, was en- 
tirely beside the question. I repeat that 
the noble Lord altogether ran away from 
the question which was, the other night, 


t by my right hon. Friend the Member 
hr Limerick (Mr. Monsell), and has given 
usno adequate information as to whether 
the statement of my right hon. Friend 


was or was not correct. That statement, 
when it was made, was flatly contradicted 
by the noble Lord, whom I thought it my 
duty as flatly to contradict on the subject. 
Ihave not, I must add, heard anything 
from the noble Lord to-night which shows 
that he is distinguished for that accuracy 
of statement for which members of his 
profession are generally remarkable. He 
tld us the other night that Captain Coles 
applied to be put on half-pay, and that the 
Admiralty told him they had no objection. 
The Admiralty, however, told Captain 
Coles no such thing. To his first letter 
the Admiralty replied, but to his second 
nd answer was returned ; and when the 
wble Lord takes upon himself to contra- 
diet un assertion made on authority, he 
ought, I think, to put himself in the po- 
sition of knowing the exact facts of the 
tase, The noble Lord may think fit to 
tuk me among Captain Coles’s injudicious 
friends. For such a charge I am perfectly 
Prepared. I will only say, in reply to it, 
that I cannot congratulate either the Ad- 
mitalty or the Government in having a 





statements in the House of Commons which 
are not borne out by facts. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Whether 
the hon. Gentleman thinks fit to congratu- 
late the Government or not on having se- 
cured the services of my noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Admiralty, I can assure 
him that we congratulate ourselves upon 
that circumstance. As to the statement 
which my noble Friend has just made, I 
need only say that it is fresh in the memory 
of those hon. Members who heard it, and 
that I am sure they will be ready to admit 
that it contains the most distinet proofs 
that the grounds on which Captain Coles 
applied to be placed on half-pay were not, 
as stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick, that he might have 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
on a particular question adverse to the 
Government under which he was acting. 

Mr. LYGON hoped, that when the 
answer of Captain Coles to the communi- 
cation of the Admiralty was received, some 
publicity would be giventoit. He thought 
it very far from advantageous to the pub- 
lie service that letters bearing upon the 
conduct of an officer should be read to the 
House before he had an opportunity of re- 
plying to the charges which they contained. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL wished to call the 
attention of the House to the mode of pro- 
ceeding which had been adopted in the 
conduct of the business that evening. It 
had last year been provided that Com- 
mittee of Supply should on Fridays stand 
first among the Orders on the Notice 
Paper, and that certain subjects of which 
notice had been given should, upon the 
Motion for going into such Committee, be 
discussed in their order. The process, 
however, of interpolating Motions for Ad- 
journment before that Motion was made, 
was completely to upset the regular ar- 
rangement for the conduct of business, 
thus giving those in whose names Motions 
stood last on the list an opportunity of 
bringing them forward to the prejudice of 
those who ought to have the precedence. 
That was a state of things, which, he 
thought, required a — 

Coroner FRENCH thought a stop 
should be put to the practice of allowing 
Motions to take precedence of Orders on 
Fridays. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. LINDSAY (who had given notice 
of his intention to move, as an Amendment 
to the Motion ‘* That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the States 
which have seceded from the Union of the Repub- 
lic of the United States, have so long maintained 
themselves under a separate and established Go- 
vernment, and have given such proof of their 
determination and ability to support their Inde- 
pendence, that the propriety of offering mediation, 
with the view of terminating hostilities between 
the contending parties, is worthy of the serious 
and immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment,”) 
said, that before the Speaker left the 
chair, he wished to draw the attention of 
the House to a matter of the gravest in- 
terest to the people of this country—he 
meant the unhappy war raging in the 
United States of America. His hon. 
Friends who had urged him to postpone 
his Motion were, no doubt, of opinion that 
by raising the question at this time they 
might exasperate the Northern States. 
But if he might judge of the feelings of 
those States by the language of the public 
press, he thought it was impossible for us 
to stand worse with that people. He 
hoped, however, and believed, that the 
press of the Northern States did not repre- 
sent the true feeling of the people, and he 
was not disposed to think that a frank ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the House 
of Commons with regard to the lamentable 
state of affairs in America was likely to 
produce an injurious effect ; but in bring- 
ing the matter before the House, he would 
endeavour as far as possible to avoid all 
subjects likely to cause irritation. For 
instance, he would not, in the course of 
the observations he was about to make, 
whatever his own opinions might be, say 
one word about sinking the stone fleet at 
Charleston ; nor would he venture to offer 
an opinion as to the recent proclamation of 
General Butler at New Orleans: his ob- 
servations would be confined strictly to the 
terms of the Motion he had to submit to 
the consideration of the House. Though 
few hon. Members would be prepared to 
deny that the Confederate States had 
shown determination and ability to sup- 
port their independence, there might 
be a difference as to the propriety of our 
offering mediation. Under that impres- 


sion, he desired hon. Members to follow 


him while he considered—first, what he 
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believed to be the cause of the wat ¥ ge. 
condly, how it affected us; and lastly, 
why he conceived that the end of the war 
must be separation, and why he was of 
opinion that the instincts of humanity and 
the interests of this country demanded 
that the war should cease. The United 
States comprised thirty-four different s0. 
vereign and independent States, each 
having a Legislature and Governor of its 
own. These States were joined in a 
Union, or rather compact, as a matter of 
convenience—for instance, for the conve- 
nience of conducting correspondence with 
Foreign Powers, for carrying on public 
services by sea and land, and for raising 
the necessary taxation to cover the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government and its 
army and navy. The area of the country 
was 1,880,000 square miles, excluding the 
‘* Territories,’’ which included an area of 
900,000 square miles, with a population of 
only 300,000. The population of all the 
States was in round numbers 32,000,000, 
The Federal, as now distinguished from 
the Confederate States, had an area of 
1,011,000 square miles, and a popula. 
tion of 20,000,000; and the thirteen 
States which had seceded had an area of 
870,000 square miles, with a population 
of 11,600,000, of which 3,900,000 were 
slaves. The trade of the once United 
States, as measured by its exports, was 
in 1860 350,000,000 dols. Many peo- 
ple in this country were under the impres- 
sion that the disunion was the impulse of 
the moment. That was not so—the causes 
of it had been working for more than a 
quarter of a century. The people of the 
Southern States had been dissatisfied with 
the use, or rather the abuse of power ex- 
ercised by the Union, and had protested 
against what they conceived to be the op- 
pressive taxation of the North. In De- 
cember, 1860, South Carolina gave notice 
that she desired to withdraw from the 
compact. He called the Union a compact, 
because it was a compact entered into 
purely for the convenience of all the 
States. He would leave others to argue 
whether South Carolina, or any minority 
of the States, had a right to withdraw 
from a compact made for the convenience 
of all the States; but as he read the con- 
stitution, there appeared to him nothing in 
it to prevent any State withdrawing from 
that compact when it found itself ag- 
grieved ; and, certainly, he did not find that 
the President of the Federal Government 
had any power to coerce the States which 
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seceded. The resolution of South Caro- 
lina to secede was unanimously arrived at 
by the vote of the Legislature, which met 
for the special purpose of considering whe- 
ther it was to the interest of their State 
to remain by the compact. It was re- 
solved, that it was for their interest that 
they should remain by it no longer, ond 
three of their most distinguished citizens 
were appointed to wait on President Bu- 
chanan and his Government, to repre- 
sent their grievances, state the reasons 
why they could no longer remain in the 
Union, and to arrange, if possible, the 
terms of their separation. These gen- 
tlemen the President refused even to re- 
ceive. They then drew up a memorial 
representing their grievances, and the 
hardship of their position. It was ad- 
dressed in respectful, but determined lan- 
guage, and forwarded to the Secretary 
of State. That memorial was returned 
to them. unanswered. They consequently 
reported to the Legislature of their State 
that the President had refused to see 
them, and that their memorial had been 
returned unanswered. But South Caro- 
lina, anxious to preserve peace, and above 
all, to avoid bloodshed, sent, in February, 
1861, its Attorney General to the Go- 
vernment at Washington. Ile was treat- 
ed in the same way—he was not receiv- 
ed, and his letter was returned unan- 
swered. Other States, seeing how the 
Federal Government treated what they 
conceived to be the just complaints and 
representations of South Carolina, resolved 
to follow the example of that State, and 
withdraw from the Union. The States 
of Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas withdrew from the 
compact, and towards the end of March, 
1861, met in convention and formed a 
provisional Government, which was to last 
for one year, and of which they elect- 
ed Mr. Jefferson Davis to be President. 
These seven Confederate States, equal- 
ly anxious to avoid a rupture, and es- 
pecially to avert bloodshed, = three 
representatives to proceed to Washington 
and state their grievances to the Govern- 
ment, in the hope of arranging, if possible, 
terms of settlement. The object of the 
mission was, in the words of President 
Davis, to settle all questions of disagree- 
ment between the two Governments, on 
the principles of “ justice, right, equity 
and good faith.” The Commissioners 
arrived at Washington on the 5th March, 
immediately after the induction of Presi- 
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dent Lincoln to office, and on the 12th 
they communicated their mission to Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State. They 
did not receive an answer till the 8th 
April, and then it was a peremptory refu- 
sal even to receive them to hear what 
they had to say. President Davis pub- 
lished on the 29th of April a history of 
that mission, and all the incidents con- 
nected with it. No one could read that 
document without arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the three Commissioners were 
shamefully treated, for at the earnest re- 
quest of Mr. Seward, and with the view 
‘tof promoting the peaceful settlement of 
all difficulties,” the Commissioners were 
induced to forbear pressing for an answer 
to their communication. They were fur- 
ther assured that Fort Sumter, which 
commanded the entrance to Charleston 
harbour, and therefore threatened the city, 
would be evacuated; that nothing would 
be done to the prejudice of the Confede- 
rate States; and that a demand for an im- 
mediate answer would be productive of evil. 
But, while these assurances were given in 
the most solemn manner, the Northern 
States were secretly preparing a great 
naval and military expedition, which had 
for its object the reinforcement of Fort 
Sumter, and which actually sailed while 
the Commissioners were kept waiting at 
Washington in the hope and under the 
promise of ‘a peaceable settlement of 
all difficulties.”” As soon as the news of 
this expedition reached the Confederate 
States—and that was only three days 
before it arrived off Charleston—the people 
rose to a man; and it was not surprising 
thag they did so. When they found that the 
answer to their appeals for justice, their 
remonstrance against oppressive taxation, 
and their prayer to be relieved from it— 
the prayer of 5,500,000 people (for that 
was the population of the States which 
had at that time seceded)—was to be an 
answer from the cannon’s mouth, there 
was one shout of execration throughout the 
Southern States? It was then that the 
people of Charleston were obliged in self- 
defence to lay hold of Fort Sumter. If it 
had been reinforced, the harbour of Charles- 
ton would have been at the command of 
the Northern States, and the city at their 
mercy. Immediately afterwards President 
Lincoln issued his first proclamation for 
75,000 men, to subdue what he called the 
rebellion of the South. Driven to des- 
peration by these unconstitutional and ex- 
traordinary measures, six other States 
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resolved to follow the example of the seven | 
seceding States and withdraw from the, 
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was part of the Constitution, and that the 
attempt to abolish it by the Congress or 


compact. North Carolina, Arkansas, Ten-| the Executive would be a violation of the 


nessee, Missouri, Kentucky, and Virginia 
followed the other States in rapid succes- 
sion; and thus this lamentable war com- 
menced. Though there had been an out- 
cry on the part of a small section of the 
people of the North against slavery in the 
South, the suppression of slavery had very 
little, if anything, to do with the civil war. 
If it had, the North would have receiv- 
ed more sympathy from the people of 
England. But the word “slavery ”’ during 
the last Presidential election was used by 
a large majority of the people of the North 
as a mere political ery, and for party pur- 
poses. It had no reality. In fact, Pre- 
sident Lincoln, in his inaugural Address 
on the 4th of March, 1861, said— 

“T have no intention to interfere, directly or 
indirectly, with the question of slavery where it 
exists. I do not think I havea right to do so 
legally, and I am by no means inclined to do it.” 
Such was the policy of President Lincoln, 
and the majority of his Cabinet. More- 
over, he acted upon that policy ; for when 
General Fremont issued a proclamation 
freeing the slaves in Missouri, he was im- 
mediately recalled from his command. 
Again, when General Hunter issued a pro- 
clamation giving freedom to all the slave 
population of Beaufort and the three neigh- 
bouring districts under his control, his pro- 
clamation was disavowed by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. So also when Mr. 
Cameron the Secretary for War, in his 
report to the President, stated that one of 
the objects of the war was the suppression 
of slavery in the South, Mr. Lincoln order- 
ed that clause to be struck out, and the 
report — without it. The Govern- 
ment at Washington would not admit that 


the suppression of slavery in the South 
was even one of the objects of this un- 


happy war. So much for the avowed 
policy of the Executive ; but what said 
the people? The opinion of the New 
York Herald might not be worthy of great 
consideration, but the proprietor of that 
journal printed it to sell, and must there- 
fore write so as to suit the taste of his 
readers. When he was himself at New 
York, some fifteen months ago, the ave- 
rage circulation of that newspaper was 
about 120,000 daily. Reviewing very re- 
cently the sermons preached on the day of 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer observed 
in the Northern States, the New York 
Herald distinctly stated that negro slavery 


Mr, Lindsay 





Federal compact, and would, moreover, be 


an imputation on the character of Wash- 
ington and the other founders of the Re. 
public, who agreed by a solemn league and 
covenant that the rights of the Southern 
slaveholders should be guaranteed for ever, 
The writer, representing the opinions of 
a vast majority of his readers, disowned 
entirely that slavery had anything to do 
with this war, and combated the argument 
that slavery was a sin. In the North 
there was not, perhaps, one person out 
of ten who desired to see it abolished, 
But however repugnant to our own 
feelings the institution of slavery, we 
must look at the question as practical 
and not altogether as benevolent men, 
How was this ancient institution to be 
dealt with in a summary manner? The 
slaves of the South constituted a pro- 
perty of the value of five hundred millions 
sterling ; and where was that money to 
come from, and what was to become of the 
slaves if they were all emancipated at 
once? With these remarks, he would 
now state what appeared to him to be 
the real cause of the war. Each of the 
thirty-four States sent two Members to 
the Senate—the smallest States send- 
ing two as well as the largest. On the 
other hand, the measure for the repre- 
sentatives returned for each State to the 
lower House was entirely regulated by 
population. But the ratio of population 
had entirely changed. In 1790, shortly 
after the Constitution was framed, there 
was one Member in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to every 33,000 persons ; while 
in 1850 there was one to every 93,420. 
For many years past the tide of emigration 
had flown to the Northern and Western 
States; and as numbers alone formed 
the basis of representation, the wealth, the 
power, and the intelligence of the Southern 
States had been rapidly losing their influ- 
ence, and, in fact, their independence in the 
lower House. For instance, in 1800 Virginia 
had twenty-three representatives, and In- 
diana only one; but in 1850 Virginia had 
thirteen representatives, and Indiana eleven. 
Again, in 1800 North Carolina had two 
representatives and Ohio had only one; 
but in 1850, while North Carolina had 
eight, Ohio had twenty-one. So that im 
1850, while the North and West had 
very materially increased the number of 
their representatives, the South had ma- 
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It became a serious 
question with the people of the South. 
They felt that they were saddled with 

at taxation, while practically they 
had no voice in the imposition of the 
taxes, because the majorities of the 
West and of the North swamped on 
almost every occasion the representatives 
from the Soutn. They saw the effect of 
this in the rapid increase of taxation, or 
rather of protective duties. He need not 
tell the House that the interests of the 
South and of the North were diametrically 
opposed. The South was a purely agri- 
cultural country, and its interest was per- 
fect free trade—to sell its cotton in the 
dearest market and buy the manufactures 
it required in the cheapest. The interest, 
or the supposed interest, of the North was 
protection. Mark what had been the 
course of events. It was just as the num- 
bers of the North began to gain the ascen- 
dancy in Congress that the first protective 
tariff was introduced. That was in 1824. 
In 1828 that tariff was made more strin- 
ent. So far back as 1833 South Caro- 
ina protested against the injustice of those 
oppressive tariffs, and gave notice that she 
would withdraw from the Union, because, 
she said, the taxation was such that she 
could not bear it. An arrangement was 
made there and then with South Carolina, 
and a pledge was given that the taxation 
should be reduced ; and on those condi- 
tions South Carolina remained in the Union. 
But that pledge was not kept. The pro- 
fective tariff was still further increased 
in 1846. They had all heard of the recent 
Morrill tariff. The duties under it had been 
raised to 100, and in some cases to nearly 
200 per cent. Now, what was the effect 
of that on the people of the South? As 
he had said, the exports in 1860 from the 
United States amounted to 350,000,000 
dols. As the House was aware, all ex- 
ports must be paid for by imports. Of 
these exports 250,000,000 dols. were from 
the South, 200,000,000 dols. being the 
value of the cotton exported, and the re- 
mainder being tobacco and other products. 
The exports from the North amounted to 
only 100,000,000 dols., so that the South 
exported two and a half times more than 
the North either directly or indirectly. If, 
then, it were true—and it was true—that 
exports were paid for by imports, and if 
the imports were heavily taxed, the people 
of the South were bearing, either directly 
or indirectly, 2 most undue proportion of 
the taxation levied by the Federal Govern- 
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ment. The people of the South complained 
of this, and they said, with great foree— 
“* This taxation is not levied for the pur- 
poses laid down by the Constitution, but 
for the purpose of protecting the iron- 
masters of Pennsylvania and the manufac- 
turers of New England ; and it is telling 
upon us in a two-fold degree, because we 
are called upon to bear an undue propor- 
tion of this taxation ; we are also, on the 
other hand, obliged to pay increased prices 
for the articles we buy from the North, 
and which we could buy cheaper and better 
in Europe.” So that practically the real 
cause of this disruption was taxation with- 
out representation ; taxation levied, not 
for the necessities of the United States 
or for the purposes of the Union, but 
for the benefit of particular States who 
had large majorities in the Congress. But 
how did this unhappy war affect us? The 
great bulk of the cotton grown in the 
South was exported to supply the manu- 
facturers in Europe, and we were the 
greatest customers. He need hardly call 
the attention of the House to what our 
manufacturing districts were suffering by 
the stoppage of the supplies of cotton from 
the Southern States of America. By the 
last accounts the distress had increased to 
a degree almost unparalleled. At Pres- 
ton the poor rates amounted to no less 
than 18s. in the pound. At Blackburn 
there were somewhere about 15,000 per- 
sons receiving relief ; at Preston upwards 
of 12,000, and at that place there were 
about 17,000 claimants upon the Relief 
Fund. The English people were patient, 
and bore their trials quietly; but their 
patience and endurance must not be tried 
too far. He received two days ago a letter 
from a labouring man, who told a very 
simple tale. Writing for himself and 
various other workmen, he said, respecting 
the recognition of the Southern States— 

“Ican assure you in this part of the country 
(Ashton-under-Lyne) we are very anxious to see 
it. We think it high time to give the Southern 
States the recognition they so richly deserve. It 
would break a heart of stone to see the privations 
of the people here. We are willing to work, but 
what can we do? We can get no work, so we 
are obliged to go to the parish to get relief, which 
we are ashamed to ask for. What we are to do 
this next winter, if we can get no cotton, is dread- 
ful to think of.” 


He believed that the distress in the manu- 

facturing districts was far greater than 

hon. Members generally supposed from the 

accounts in the newspapers. The people 

began to inquire—‘* What is the meaning 
$2 
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of all this suffering? It is because the peo- 
ple in America are fighting against each 
other.” And many of them had already 
arrived at the conclusion that all this 
fighting must be in vain; that there was 
no power in the North to bring back the 
South into the Union, and that the contest 
could only result in the permanent sepa- 
ration of the North and the South, and 
they looked to this House to express an 
opinion and see if they could not by me- 
diation and representation with the con- 
tending parties induce them, if they would 
not think of the injury they were doing 
themselves, at least to reflect on the serious 
injury they were doing this country. What 
was to be the end of this war? Wasthere 
any Member in the House who seriously 
thought that the South would ever be 
brought back into the Union? He from the 
first held and expressed the opinion that it 
was altogether impossible. When he saw 
that thirteen States with a population of 
11,500,000 had resolved to govern them- 
selves, he came to the conclusion that the 
Union could no longer be maintained. Let 
the House bear with him for a moment 
while he directed their attention to the 
Resolution passed in the Confederate Con- 
gress in March last. After stating their 
grievances, they went on to declare that it 
was the unalterable determination of the 
Confederate States to bear all the calami- 
ties of the most protracted war rather 
than they would go back into a Union 
with those who had invaded their soil and 
butchered their people. Even if the armies 
of the North overcame the armies of the 
South, there was a passive resistance still 
to be overcome which no army could sub- 
due. This was shown in the case of the 
Mayor of New Orleans, who said to the 
Federals, ‘‘ We are at your mercy; deal 
with us as you please, but your flag we 
will not honour, your Jaws we cannot re- 
gpect, your taxes we will not pay.”” Such 
was the unanimous feeling of the whole of 
the Southern States. We had been told 
throughout the whole of the war, ‘ Only 
Jet the Union flag be once hoisted in any 
part of the South, and you will see that 
the Southern people will rally round it and 
zome back into the Union.”’ Well, that 
flag had been flying at New Orleans for the 
last six months, and he wanted to know 
how many had come back to the Union ? 
The hoisting of the flag was to open up a 
trade there and at Beaufort ; but though 
the people of the South were suffering 
from the want of the necessaries of life, 
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yet they would have no dealings with the 
Northern people. The re-establishment 
of the Union was indeed hopeless. That 
being so—if we had come to that conclu. 
sion—it behoved England, in concert, he 
hoped, with the great Powers of Europe, 
to offer her mediation, and to ask those 
States, to consider the great distress 
among the people of this country caused 
entirely by this unhappy civil war which is 
now raging. He held from the first but one 
opinion on this war; and if the House would 
allow him, he would read a few remarks in 
a letter which he addressed more than 
twelve months since to a citizen of the 
United States, which was published at 
the time in the Northern States, and in 
reference to which he was sorry to say he 
received some very angry letters. [The 
hon. Member then read extracts from the 
letter in question, in which he stated that 
the interests of the North and the South 
were so diametrically opposed to each 
other, that, in his opinion, the Union 
could never be re-established] That was 
the opinion he held then, and he begged 
his Friend, who was a leading Member 
of Congress, to use his influence to pre- 
vent the fearful bloodshed which he fore- 
saw must eusue from any attempt to 
prevent the separation. / Independently 
altogether of his anxious desire to see 
an end put to this fearful war and to 
the distress which our people were suf- 
fering, he desired to see the Southern / 
States separated from the North be- 
cause he believed it was for the interest of 
this country, both politically and commer- 
cially, that that separation should take 
place. We knew that the South would 
be prepared to adopt a free trade policy; 
that they would be prepared to enter into 
relations with this country, and to exchange 
directly their cotton and the other pro- 
ducts of the South for our manufactures. 
Therefore, commercially, it was for our 
interest. Politically it would be well 
for us that a vast power like the United 
States should be divided. We had 
been constantly receiving threats of war 
from America; and therefore, indepen- 
dently of the reasons he had named, he 
he must frankly say he was anxious for 
the separation, because he believed it would 
be for the political interests of the people 
of this country. But was it really the case 
that the offer of mediation would be scouted 
by the North? What was the state of 
things in the Northern States? Why, 
men of position, intelligence, and property 
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were hardly allowed to express an opinion. | as they undoubtedly were, into the comity 


There was a sort of mob law which reigned | 


supreme. In proof of how earnestly the 
mediation of England was desired by the 
better class of American citizens, he would 
read part of a letter which he had received 
from New York only to-day, and which 
was dated July 4. The writer said— 
“Will England hesitate any longer to offer 
mediation? Why, if she had in the first month 
of the war forcibly interfered, no greater ill-feel- 
ing could have been shown towards her than has 
been shown under her magnanimous forbearance. 
Nor need a war be feared if you recognise the 
South, . . . «. Gold is at 10 per cent pre- 
mium, silver disappearing, ‘ shin plasters,’ or 
tradesmen’s debt tickets, becoming a currency, 
nillions of irredeemable paper constantly issuing 
by Government, and millions more to come if war 
continues. . . . What is all this against the 
stupendous power of England? No, indeed, there 
ean be no war short of England declaring it. 
. . « Isshe afraid for her Northern supplies 
of bread stuffs? Let her consider that her de- 
mand for them is the lifeblood of our agricultural 
States. They must sell to her. The probable 
loss of her custom alone would secure her from 
any danger on our part. We await her action in 
sad dismay.” 
Such were the sentiments of many of 
the Northern people, and he believed 
the Government of Washington, seeing 
the hopeless fix that they have got into, 
would be glad to-have some excuse for 
discontinuing the war. He had receiv- 
ed another letter, from Brunswick, in the 
State of Maine, dated also the 4th of 
this month, in which the writer, a man of 
strong Union feeling, said he saw now 
the war was hopeless, and he trusted the 
Powers of Europe would offer mediation. 
That gentleman wrote to him not knowing 
that he had any intention of bringing the 
subject before the House. And now, he 
would ask, would Foreign Powers be pre- 
pared to go with us in offering this me- 
diation ? He thought there could not be 
adoubt that the Emperor of the French, 
whose people were known to be suffering 
even more severely than ours from the 
stoppage of the cotton supply, would only 
be too happy in joining England in offer- 
ing mediation. He simply asked that Go- 
vernment should offer, in concert with 
other Powers, their mediation. He knew 
that the Southern States would be ready 
to receive it on the basis of separation; 
and if the North declined, then he con- 
cluded that the recognition of the South- 
ern States on the part of this country 
would be perfectly justifiable, if our Go- 
Yernment thought that the Southern peo- 
ple, as a nation, were fit to be received, 





of nations. He believed that the Emperor 
of the French was prepared to join in 
offering mediation on the basis of separa- 
tion. We knew, or at least it was gene- 
rally believed, that the Emperor was very 
reluctant to acknowledge the so-called 
blockade of the Southern ports, and he 
had reason to believe that the Emperor's 
Government had made various remon- 
strances to Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject. Seeing that a large portion 
of the people of the Northern States must 
desire peace ; seeing the number of our 
own people that are suffering from this 
fratricidal war, he did trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government would, either alone 
or in concert with some of the great Powers 
of Europe, use their best endeavours, and 
that immediately, to put an end to the 
terrible struggle now raging in America. 
It seemed to him to be strange and re- 
markable that the Government should have 
taken no steps with a view to put an end 
to that war. It was clear the South could 
not be conquered. It was still more 
clear that the South could never be brought 
back to the Union. Considering these 
facts, and having regard to the abilities 
displayed by their statesmen and generals, 
and the manner in which they had de- 
fended themselves under circumstances 
most trying against the overwhelming 
numbers of the North, he thought, in 
submitting his Resolution to the House, 
they would agree with him that the time 
had arrived when the Southern States 
should be received into the family of na- 
tions, 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
the opinion of this House, the States which have 
seceded from the Union of the Republic of the 
United States have so long maintained themselves 
under a separate and established Government, and 
have given such proof of their determination and 
ability to support their Independence, that the 
propriety of offering mediation, with the view of 
terminating hostilities between the contending 
parties, is worthy of the serious and immediate 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. TAYLOR said, he was not per- 
mitted by the rules of the House to move 
another Amendment upon the Question 
that the Speaker do leaye the chair, but 
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he hoped the House would allow him to 
give the reasons why, in his opinion, the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sunderland should be nega- 
tived. The hon. Gentleman had kept his 
Amendment dangling before the House 
for some time, and there seemed seme 
probability that the Session would ciose 
without its being formally moved. Why 
he had finally determined to bring it for- 
ward he could not say ; and he would ven- 
ture to say that he had now selected a 
most inauspicious moment for doing so, 
and would have done much better if he 
had acceded to the request pressed upon 
him by several of his own friends, 
and given his proposition a still further 
postponement. There was a saying, not 
very reverential, that Providence fought 
on the side of the strongest battalions, 
and 20,000,000 of the North were not 
likely to be put down by 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 of the South, encumbered by 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 slaves. So far, 


in his opinion, from our intervention in 
the great struggle between the North and 
the South resulting in any advantage to 
our own people, he was convinced it would 
result in nothing more than increasing 


their expenses and burdens. They had 
recently been discussing economical doc- 
trines, and the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land was one of their stanchest supporters, 
But if the hon. Member had voted for 
every Vote for army, navy, and fortifica- 
tions for Spithead, Portsdown, and Ply- 
mouth, and then, like Oliver Twist, had 
asked for more, he would have done a far 
more economical thing than ventilating the 
subject which he had brought before the 
House to-night. He regretted that the 
hon, Gentleman had not accepted the ad- 
vice to withdraw a Motion which was with- 
out any possible advantage, and without 
any possible object except adding to the 
irritation and bitterness felt with regard to 
our position upon this question. The hon. 
Gertleman said that from reading the 
papers he was inclined to think those 
feelings could not be worse. But he dif- 
fered from him ; and although he admit- 
ted that exaggerated and mistaken opi- 
nions prevailed in the North, there was a 
great deal of ground for their bitterness 
and irritation. [‘*No.”] He thought 
that much of the irritation of the North 
had been caused by the position which we 
had taken up between the two combatants. 
America had a right to expect that, with 
our anti-slavery opinions, we should have 
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looked with calmer eyes upon the struggle 
between the North and South. A certain 
portion, and a not uninfluential portion, of 
the English press had dealt anything 
but fairly with the Northern States. No 
sooner had the South proclaimed secession 
than these papers denounced the North 
for entering into war. All the indignation 
and hostility with regard to America when 
the Government at Washington was in. 
fluenced by Southern counsels were trans. 
ferred to the Northern Government, when 
the Southern power no longer predomi. 
nated. He hardly knew whether upon the 
merits or demerits of the Northern Go- 
vernment this portion of the press was 
most bitter. The censure was diverse and 
inconsistent. First, it was said to be rk 
diculous for a republic to attempt to go to 
war, and that it could not have that indi- 
viduality of power necessary to enable it 
to strike a blow with effect ; but when the 
Northern States showed that they would 
put down faction, and even give up indi. 
vidual liberty and the liberty of the press, 
they were called tyrannical and dictatorial. 
One day they were told that they could 
not carry on the war because they could 
not raise the money, and the next they 
were told that they were extravagant and 
thriftless in their expenditure. They were 
denounced because they did not pass tar 
bills to raise revenue ; and when the tax 
bills were passed and the tariff increased, 
they were blamed for their bad policy. 
They were denounced as hypocritical for 
professing to fight for the slaves ; and yet 
as soon as they had shown distinctiy the 
direction of their wishes by prohibiting 
slavery in the central State of Columbia, 
they were told that they were not dealing 
justly with the State rights of the South. 
The Amendment they were now discussing 
had been once or twice changed, and each 
time it was more diluted than before ; but, 
no doubt, the hon. Gentleman meant, by 
mediation, recognition of the South and 
intervention in the North ; and that meant 
nothing but war with the United States. 
[‘**No, no!’’] Intervention was only 4 
longer word for war. Never was so tre- 
mendous an issue so easily, so lightly, and 
with so slight a recognition of its import- 
ance, raised, as had been this issue by the 
hon. Member. War without bloodshed 
and suffering was impossible; but why 
must we run into it? Did experience 
teach us no Jessons? There was the war 
with Russia, and who would say that game 
was worth the light it eost? There was 
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the intervention in Mexico, the only good 
step in which was when we stepped out of 
it. There was immediate danger of war 
with China. Yet all these wars would be 
petty and insignificant if compared with a 
war between us and the United States of 
America. No war in the century would 
be a parallel for such a terrible conflict. 
It would be « fratricidal war, almost as 
truly as that which was being fought be- 
tween the South and North—a war which 
would strike terror into all the friends of 
progress and liberty, and be rejoiced at by 
all who were their foes, At the beginning 
of the last century there was an interven- 
tion in the interest of ‘‘order.’’ This 
would be like it, only it would be in the 
interest of rebellion. It was said, then, 
that they were to surround the scorpion 
of revolution with a circle of fire, that 
it might sting itself to death. The 
metaphor was bad. It was like battening 
down a voleano, which burst forth with 
more resistless power, and overran the 
greater part of Europe. We were com- 
pelled to fight almost for existence. It 
saddled us with the interest of hundreds 
of millions of debt, and it left a legacy of 
antagonism and hatred which fifty years 
had not been sufficient to expiate, He 
denied that the working-classes of this 
country entertained the opinions which the 
hon. Gentleman imputed to them. Ata 
great meeting at Blackburn the other day, 
a Resolution similar to that now proposed 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland was 
submitted to them ; it was negatived, and 
aresolution in the opposite sense was car- 
tied by the working men almost unani- 
mously. He thought the attitude of the 
working classes in Lancashire one of the 
finest character that the history of this 
country had ever exhibited to our admira- 
tin. Suffering from something beyond 
their own action and control, and secing 
their little savings gradually decreasing, 
with no hope for the future except that 
which was created by the confidence that 
their more favoured countrymen would 
stand between them and absolute want, 
they still declined to accept the intima- 
tion that they might remedy their dis- 
wess by interference in the American 
quarrel. It was a magnificent spectacle 
of patience and intelligence, when these 
people were seen ready to bear their suf- 
ferings, because they felt, even if a supply 
of cotton should be the result of interven- 
tion, that that intcrvention would involve 
4 sin and produce a stain on the anti- 
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slavery flag of England. There might 
occasionally be advantages in intervention 
—when, for instance, by some unfortunate 
misunderstanding, two nations had got into 
a quarrel, Then there might occur an 
opportunity for some judicious friend from 
without to put aconstraint and force on 
them to compel them to do that which was . 
for theirown good, But the present strife 
in America was no such unexpected event, 
and it was one of the greatest reflections 
on all who had a deep interest in cotton— 
both on the men of Manchester and on 
the Government—that knowing that for 
such an essential article the English ma- 
nufacturers were dependent on only one 
country, and that a country where slave 
labour prevailed, they did not long before 
take steps to enlarge the area of supply. 
For the present conflict in America the 
South had been preparing for many years 
past, and the thinkers of the North had 
been expecting it. This was no casual 
strife. It was the Nemesis of that system 
of slavery which condemned to chattelism 
four millions of human beings, because 
they were ‘‘ guilty of a skin not coloured 
like our own,’’ and which, taken in con- 
nection with the civilization prevailing 
without its pale, might be described as 
the wickedest and most infernal system 
the world had ever seen, This war might 
have occurred later, or it might have come 
on ten years sooner, but it was in itself 
inevitable. The history of the United 
States for many years past had exhibited 
one long attempt to postpone and put off 
this inevitable struggle. It was said that 
the Northern Americans cared nothing 
about slavery, and that the present war 
did not originate out of any feeling on 
that subject. That was true; but the 
issue depending on it was not the less 
‘slavery’ or ‘‘no slavery.” The Nor- 
thern States had not virtue enough to 
eare for the slavery of the blacks, and 
only awoke to a sense of its infamy when 
they found that their freedom and inde- 
pendence were closely bound up with their 
own immediate interests. The whole le- 
gislation of the United States for many 
years past showed attempts to postpone 
this strife by concessions. At first the 
freedom of the citizens of the North was 
degraded by giving to the Southern States 
their three-fifth black vote, and at last 
was passed that measure, the most infa- 
mous that had ever degraded the statute- 
book of a civilized state—the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, Let not Englishmen suppose 
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that that was only a small sacrifice for the 
Northerners to make ; let them only think 
what the citizens of the Old Bay State 
must feel when they saw its boundaries 
invaded by hellhounds from the South. 
There was a point, however, beyond which 
the Northerners would not go in the way 
of concession. They would not allow the 
action of slavery to be extended over all 
the States of America, and into the new 
territories. The South demanded this, 
and the answer was the election of old 
Abraham Lincoln, rugged, simple, and in- 
domitable, whose name would live after 
that of many a smooth and polished states- 
man was forgotten. The South was cer- 
tainly not to be blamed for drawing the 
sword, except so far as the act was con- 
nected with the maintenance of slavery 
and its abominations. The South were 
fighting like men worthy of a better cause. 
Interference on our part would be simply 
useless. If it even succeeded in stopping 
present hostilities, it would only create an 
armed truce, which would be no longer 
maintained when the South should feel 
itself strong enough to strike again, or 
the North should feel itself strong enough 
to overwhelm the South. If we did in- 
terfere, our intervention would not be in 
the interests of humanity, unless we could 
help the North and South to solve the 
issue raised between them. What an ex- 
traordinary instance of inconsistency to see 
a nation that expended £20,000,000 in 
order to emancipate the slaves in its own 
colonies, now discussing in Parliament a 
proposition for the establishment of the 
independence of new states whose inde- 
pendence was exclusively based upon the 
recognition of slavery. The opinion of 
John Stuart Mill was against any such 
interference, believing that, if attempted, 
the result would be a war between the 
Southern States and this country; and 
that we should have the North, if not in 
open hostility to us, at least firmly deter- 
mined to refuse us their active support. 
He would venture to ask the House to 
negative, indignantly and almost unani- 
mously, the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, which would be, if adopted, an 
insult to America. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
thought that the tone taken by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
hardly justified by the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay). 
He should not have ventured to put a 
Motion on the paper himself, had he not 
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believed that the Motions of which notice 
had been given by the hon. Members for 
Sunderland and Clitheroe had been with. 
drawn, and that the House was about to 
separate without expressing an opinion on 
this momentous subject, which was the 
chief subject of conversation in every cirele 
out of doors from the highest to the lowest; 
and he had thought that it was not for the 
dignity of the House, whose highest boast 
was to be the reflex of public opinion, that 
it should remain silent as to the course 
which the Government ought totake. Out 
of doors the question was discussed with 
varying sympathies for one side or the 
other; but there was almost an unani.- 
mous agreement that the time had come 
when this awful struggle, if possible, should 
be put anend to. The hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Taylor) had attempted to 
represent this question as one of continued 
slavery or abolition. He claimed to have 
as deep a feeling against slavery as the 
hon. Member, but it was his firm convie- 
tion that the course advocated by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland would go farther 
towards the ultimate abolition of slavery 
than the continuance of the war. It was 
impossible that the Union could be re. 
established; but if its re-establishment 
depended on the continuance or the abo- 
lition of slavery, is there a doubt that 
the Northern Government would give 
any guarantee for its continuance? In 
his speech at Manchester the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer truly stated that the 
Northern Government had offered to the 
Southern Confederation every possible se- 
curity which they could ask—they offered 
the Fugitive Slave Law and every other 
concession which could be required ; but, 
as he knew, the Southern Government 
returned for their answer, ‘If you sent 
us a blank piece of paper, and told us 
to fill it up with our own conditions, 
we would decline to go back into your 
Union.” The meeting, too, which had 
recently taken place at New York ought 
to teach the hon. Member a lesson. It 
was attended by the leaders of the great 
Democratic party, who were carrying on 
the war, and without who it could not be 
carried on, and one of the resolutions they 
ee was, that the two great causes ml- 
itating against the Union were Secession 


and Abolitionism. The meeting pledged 
itself equally against secession and aboli- 


tion. How, then, could this be deseribed 
as a question of the abolition of slauvory ? 
He could hardly have thought that any 
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hon. Member would have thrown such a 
colouring over the question as that which 
had been given to it by the hon. Member 
for Leicester ; but, unless it were stripped 
of all that prejudice which was created by 
representing the cause of the North as the 
cause of the negro, it was impossible to 
discuss the question with any advantage. 
He was firmly convinced that the main- 
tenance of the Union would go further to 
perpetuate slavery than anything else; and 
he conscientiously believed, from personal 
observation, that the establishment of a 
Southern Confederacy would, to a cer- 
tainty, be followed by an amelioration of 
the condition of the slave, and eventually 
by a general manumission. The chief 
cause which had hitherto prevented it was 
the indisereet efforts of a small abolition 
party in the North, whose advocate the 
hon. Member was on the present occasion 
—that party had done more to postpone 
the cause of abolition than any other class. 
He repeated, the cause of the negro would 
be more advanced by the success of the 
South than by any other event. The 
question now before the House might be 
divided into two parts—whether interfer- 
ence should take place; and, if so, what 
that interference should be. Ie might be 


inclined to agree in the views expressed in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster) in favour of the 
continuance of non-intervention if it were 
not for our peculiar position towards Ame- 


rica. We were not in the position of being 
totally indifferent in the matter—we had 
a locus standi in the shape of 5,000,000 
of people in the manufacturing districts. 
Hon. Gentlemen must all have read the 
reports of the Commissioners sent by the 
Government into the distressed districts. 
He concurred fully in all that had been 
said of the magnificent courage which had 
been displayed by our distressed popula- 
tion, Thousands and thousands had been 
thrown out of employment, and their little 
hoards, the fruits of their hard labour and 
tconomy, were dribbling fast away day 
by day ; but would they continue to bear 
their privations with the same firmness— 
hay, more, ought the House to entail them 
upon them if they could possibly be avoid- 
ed? This was a question of principle as 
well as of interest, and he would ask did 
not this country inherit responsibility as 
well as greatness? Had we not a duty 
to perform to Europe, and ought we not 
to come forward and state what our views 
were on this subject, lay down a course 
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of policy, and accept the consequences of 
it? Two or three weeks ago he read in 
the New York journals that there would 
have been reason for our interference some 
time ago—we might have urged that it 
was necessary in the interests of our own 
population; but that now no such inter- 
ference would be justifiable, because the 
Federal Government had all the cotton 
ports in their possession. This was not 
true, for Savannah, Mobile, and Charles- 
ton still resisted the Federal arms; but 
even if the North held the cotton ports, 
our interference ought to be grounded, 
not on cotton alone, but on conscience 
and Christianity. Two reasons might be 
urged against our interference—one being 
the chance that the North would be sue- 
cessful, and the other the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
North. But what were the chances that the 
North would restore the Union ? Could 
any person of reasonable mind doubt that 
the idea of the re-establishment of the Union 
by the Northern Power was an utter fal- 
lacy and delusion? Look at the position 
of affairs. For sixteen months the South 
had successfully kept at bay the North, 
though the latter were backed up by all 
the resources of Europe. The Southern 
capital was within 120 miles of the seat of 
the Northern Government, and yet it re- 
mained intact, and he had received a letter 
partially corroborating the news announced 
to-night, and stating that the Northern 
troops had been worsted near Richmond 
and were retreating. It had been proved 
that the Federal forces, when they were 
once taken from the seaboard and from the 
support of their gunboats in the river, 
could make no way at all. And under 
what circumstances had the South been 
fighting 2 The war surprised the South 
without a navy or an army. Theis was 
an agricultural population; they he no 
manufactures of their own, and they had 
had to improvise everything —even the 
rudest manufacture of gunpowder. Yet 
now, after an interval of sixteen months, 
they gallantly held their own. The fact 
was, that you could not beat such a people 
—for this reason, that they were fighting 
for freedom. It was the old tale— 

* For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

‘* Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

“ Though baffled oft, is ever won,” 
But allowing that the South was overcome, 
how were the North to hold it when, by the 
confession of one of their own statesmen, 


it would take 200,000 men to hold Ken- 
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tucky and it took 70,000 to hold Mary- 
land at the present moment ? Why were we 
to exercise this unnatural magnanimity in 
keeping the lists open for a contest in 
which all our sympathies should be with 
the South? If this were the case of a 
king trying to subdue his rebellious sub- 
jects, how the hon. Member for Bradford 
and his party would exclaim! ‘ The free- 
dom of a people is at stake,” they would 
say. Well, but he had this pull over the 
hon. Member. When a Sovereign had sub- 
dued his rebellious subjects, he resumed the 
overnment as before. But how could the 

ederalists henceforth govern the South ? 
Not upon the principle which they pro- 
fessed—the will of the people. Twenty 
millions of people were trying to impose 
their rule upon 8,000,000, who, whether 
rightly or wrongly, detested it, and they 
were trying to do this by means of an 
army of which three-fifths were merce- 
naries. There was another point noticed 
in the newspapers, and corroborated by his 
private letters. Were we to hold aloof 
while the Northern Government enlisted 
40,000 Blacks in order to assist in impos- 
ing their rule upon 8,000,000 Whites ? 
As to the chances of our remaining upon 


friendly terms with the Northern Govern- 


ment, they were very slight. On almost 
every occasion, from the commencement 
of its existence, that Government had 
opposed, thwarted, and insulted us, In- 
stances of this abounded. Upon no oc- 
easion had they shown the slightest 
consideration towards us; and it was truly 
remarked by a writer upon this point that 
the course taken by the American Govern- 
ment during the war with Russia was dic- 
tated not by sympathy with Russia, but 
by hatred of England. What could be 
done in the face of the extreme wilfulness 
and hostility of this very wayward child ? 
All our forbearance had not produced on 
her part an atom of good-will or one bit of 
respect towards us. When the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government declared 
that General Butler’s proclamation was an 
infamous one—an opinion which would be 
endorsed by every Member in that House 
—the American newspapers said that the 
Mississippi was not the Thames, that New 
Orleans was not London, and that when 
they got their hands clear, they would whip 
the old country until she knew how to 
behave herself. We might well laugh at 
all this, but what were the practical proofs 
given of the hostility of the North to- 
wards us? Not content with the Morrill 
Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest 
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tariff, the North had introduced a tariff 
still more prohibitive. In Boston and 
other towns in the Northern States pla. 
cards were posted outside the shops set. 
ting forth that ‘‘ No English goods sold 
here ;”” and was that, he would ask, 9 
country in favour of which any extraordi. 
nary sympathy ought to be shown by the 
English people? The inhabitants of the 
Southern States were by interest and ne- 
cessity free-traders, who, if they were let 
alone, would be glad to exchange for our 
manufactured goods their raw material. A 
Member of the Southern Government said 
to him at Richmond— 

“T cannot understand how it is that your sym. 
pathy is not with us. We are not, and never 
mean to be, a manufacturing or naval Power; we 
should therefore look to England to be our work- 
shop and our carrier,” 

Let us, however, discard the notion of 
self-interest from the consideration of the 
question as sordid. Let us put aside also 
the question of the moral responsibility of 
England and what might have been ex- 
pected from her influence on European 
policy, and he would appeal to the feeling 
of the House. He would ask whether it 
required any great stretch of imagination 
on the part of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford and those who supported his views 
in reference to the struggle going on in 
America to realize the feelings of those 
men in the South who saw their friends 
and relatives hung, or run the risk of 
being so, because they happened not to 
show respect to a flag which they ab- 
horred, and the women around them 
outraged because they did not treat with 
what was deemed the requisite civility a 
soldiery they detested. The cause of the 
South, he might add, was that of 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000 of people struggling manfully 
for their independence, and maintaining 
bravely their position for a period of six- 
teen months, Wasit surprising that under 
those circumstances they should think they 
had a claim to the sympathy and good 
offices of the nations of Europe? Why 
not, he would ask, adopt in their case the 
principle on which we had hitherto so 
constantly acted — that of acknowledging 
Governments de facto, and not interfering 
with the will of a people, as was done in 
the case of the Provisional Government in 
Greece, in the case of Belgium, and at the 
present day in the case of Italy? The 
principle was one, he might further say, 
which was not new to America herself, 
for in 1848 Mr. Buchanan, in writing to 
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the American Envoy in Paris, stated 
that— 

“Tn its acknowledgment of foreign nations, the 
Government of the United States has, from its 

igin, always recognised de facto Governments, 

OT the right of all nations to create or reform 
their political institutions according to their own 
will and pleasure, . » Itis sufficient for us 
to know,” he added, “that a Government exists 
capable of maintaining itself; then our recogni- 
tion immediately follows.” 
That was the enunciation of a policy which 
he thought might justify our recognition of 
the Southern States. Now, he held in his 
hand a letter from the United States dated 
the 5th July. He would not trouble the 
House with the whole of it ; he would only 
read a sentence towards the close, in which 
the writer said— 

“If you wish to pay off all your small debts to 
the North, let them alone, and, like the two Kil- 
kenny cats, they will do the work for themselves.” 
No doubt, if our feelings towards America 
were as they were described in New 
York journals, this would be our natural 
policy ; but as we knew those are not 
our sentiments, then let him ask whether 
justice, humanity, and interest combined, 
do not warrant interference and action ? 
He must, however, observe, before he sat 
down, with respect to the question of me- 
diation, that he did not think pur et simple 
mediation would be found to be worth 
much ; while, with reference to the recog- 
nition of the Southern States, which might 
be regarded as an act of civility on the 
part of one country towards another, he 
did not think that it ought of necessity to 
be regarded as a casus belli by the North. 
It might, on the other hand, possibly en- 
tail on us complications which, on account 
ofa merely complimentary proceeding, it 
might not be worth while to encounter. 
Then came the question whether any ac- 
tion should be taken by this country ; and 
iftaken, what the action should be? He 
had ventured to submit his views to the 
House of Commons. He thought the time 
vas come when the English Government 
might interfere in some way to stop this 
deplorable struggle, either by itself or in 
conjunction with some European Powers. 
It was his strong opinion that the arbitra- 
tion should be with the olive-branch, and 
not with the sword; but that it should 
convey the expression of the European 
Powers, that, in their opinion, this con- 
flict had lasted too long ; that its continu- 
anee could lead to no result; and that 
the interests of civilization and humanity 
demanded itscessation. He believed that 
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the time was come whe: such an interfer- 
ence would be successful, and he thought 
it the duty of the House of Commons to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in this matter; and if such a course were 
adopted with singleness of purpose, they 
might hope for that benediction from above 
which was held out in Divine Writ to the 
peacemakers upon earth. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord had asked him a variety of questions 
as to what the Northern Government would, 
could, might, or should do in certain con- 
tingencies. He begged to assure the noble 
Lord and the House that he did not stand 
there as the advocate or mouthpiece of 
the Northern Government. LHe looked at 
the question purely from an English point 
of view. No man more deeply deplored 
than himself the evils caused by the war, 
both here and in America, and no prepos- 
session in favour of either party would pre- 
vent him from supporting any feasible 
mode of putting an end to them. He 
believed, however, that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, so far from 
staying the war, would rather aggravate 
and prolong it, and, possibly, drag us into 
it; and he earnestly trusted that we would 
persevere in the principle and policy of 
entire non-intervention. The Motion had 
undergone, many alterations. First, it 
simply implied recognition of the Confe- 
derate States as an independent nation ; 
then it implied both recognition and me- 
diation, if not something stronger than 
mediation ; then recognition was dropped 
out, and Her Majesty was requested to 
adopt measures, in conjunction with other 
European Powers, to put an end to the 
civil war in America. It was to the Mo- 
tion in that shape that he had ventured to 
put an Amendment on the paper. It was 
evident there had been a conflict of opinion 
in the hon. Gentleman’s own mind, whe- 
ther he should go for a friendly mediation, 
or mediation accompanied with a threat ; 
but let not the hon. Gentleman transfer 
that doubt, which existed in his own mind, 
to the House, so that America and their 
own constituents should not know what 
was really meant. What did they mean ? 
Was it friendly mediation or forcible in- 
tervention? If the object was friendly 
mediation, in the present relations with 
America, the less that was publicly said 
about it the better. He differed from his 
hon. Friend as to the causes of the war, 
but there could be no doubt as to the 
object in continuing it. The men of the 
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South were fighting in order to make them- 
selves an independent nation, and in order 
to destroy the Union. The Federals were 
fighting in order to prevent their becom- 
ing an independent nation, and in order 
to maintain the Union. How was it pos- 
sible to end the war short of the utter 
defeat of either party? either that the 
men of the South should on some condi- 
tions return to the Union, or that the men 
of the North should on certain terms allow 
them to leave it? If any Government 
would go between these two powerful and 
furious foes—both confident in the right 
of their cause, both sanguine of success, 
neither prepared to submit to dictation— 
one thing must be avoided—to express any 
opinion on the object in dispute. But the 
hon. Member for Sunderland had, in bring- 
ing forward this subject, expressed an 
opinion in favour of the South, and ac- 
companied it with a threat to the North, 
which had been reiterated boldly enough 
by those who supported him. Yet the 
hon. Gentleman expected the North to 
listen to this friendly mediation. They 
were going the very worst way to work 
in order to effect their object. Notwith- 


standing his wish for peace, the hon. 


Member for Sunderland does not think 
our mediation would be less likely to be 
successful if accompanied by a threat. 
Was that likely to put an end to the war ? 
Were we in the position of the Federals 
—take the case of the war in India—if 
an offer of mediation had been made, ac- 
companied by a threat—if France had 
stood forward and said, this contest can 
end only in separation—should we not 
have considered it an insult, and, instead 
of bringing us to peace, would it not much 
more likely have tended to aggravate the 
war? If we wanted this war to be pro- 
secuted by the men of the North with 
greater fury, we could not go to work 
more ingeniously to attain our end. Again, 
if any disturbance arose in Ireland, if a 
contest were going on there, and if another 
Power stepped in, saying to us, ** Let 
Irishmen alone, and let them govern them- 
selves,” should we be prepared to submit to 
dictation in such a matter? It might be 
said this was a war £0 suicidal, so foolish, 
so wicked, that we must simply consider 
how to put a stop to it. Now this was not 
the opinion of the vast majority of the 
20,000,000 of the North, and it would 
not be our opinion if we were in the same 
position. The courage and endurance of 
the South were beyond all praise, and com- 
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manded our sympathy ; but why did they 
evince these qualities? Because they re 
garded the Northern army as foreign in. 
vaders. But let us threaten the North 
with foreign interference, and we shall work 
them up to the same pitch of fury as the 
South. On the other hand, if we left them 
alone, it was possible the Federalists might 
themselves find out that they had under. 
taken a task too hard for them. Pregj- 
dent Lincoln had called for 300,000 more 
troops. He could not help thinking there 
was a little more difficulty in getting these 
300,000 than there was before. The sick 
and wounded men going home were not 
good recruiting sergeants; but if we 
wished to find President Lincoln his 
300,000 men, we had only to send out 
by next mail the statement that England, 
in concert with other Powers, threatened 
interference if she did not put a stop to 
the war. Some went still further, and 
were ready to assume the character of 
peacemakers, as defined by the noble Lord 
at the end of his speech—ratler a curious 
interpretation of the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers”— 
who do not stand aloof from the contest, 
There might be those who would say, 
‘* Better a war with America than a con- 
tinuance of the present state of things.” 
Now, surely, if we had no casus belli 
against America, where would be the jus- 
tification of our going to war with her? 
Were we to go to war with any country 
because we happened to be in disaster on 
account of what was occurring in that 
country? Not only would such a war 
be wicked and unjust, but foolish to the 
greatest possible degree. It was said 
that our population was starving, and he 
believed that the cotton famine at this 
moment was likely to get worse. But 
we could keep the working population of 
Lancashire in luxury for less than the 
price it would cost us to interfere as the 
noble Lord opposite suggested. We had 
a cotton famine now; but if we did that, 
we should stand in danger of a corn 
famine. Even if we were to enter into 
such a war, and to break all the rules of 
international law, on the ground of mere 
interest, because we could not get a cer- 
tain commodity, then we ought to take 
our material interest in all its bearings, and 
see whether we should not lose more than 
we should gain by it. He believed that, 
considered in a merely selfish and econo- 
mical point of view, such a war would be 
the worse alternative. His hon. Friend 
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the Member for Leicester had referred to 
the case of the French Revolution, and 
the intervention which then took place. 
Did they not all know that the horrors of 
that revolution were made more horrible 
still by that intervention, and the struggle 
rendered more bitter? Well, the same 
thing would happen if we now interfered 
in America. This was not a common 
civil war—it partook more of a revolution 
than of a civil war; it was an entire 
change in the social system. The South- 
ern States had been slaveholders, and the 
Northern States had connived at their 
being so. But the American people now 
felt that they could not remain a great 
and powerful country, united before the 
world, because of slavery, and they sail 
they would have an entire change in 
their social system. He believed it was 
now generally acknowledged that slavery 
was the real cause of this war. [‘* No, 
no!” and ‘* The tariff!”} Why, Vice 
President Stephens said that the South 
went to war to establish slavery as the 
corner stone of the new Republic. The 
tariff was not mentioned in the declaration 
of independence put forth by South Caro- 
lina, and it was scarcely alluded to in the 
contest for the Presidential election. He 
believed that slavery was the cause of the 
war, and that the war would cause the 
end of slavery. How it would do that he 
did not pretend to say, and he would make 
no prophesy as to whether it would result 
from the South becoming independent. 
But he said—**‘ Let us, who are free from 
the responsibilities which are coming upon 
that unhappy country in punishment for 
the crime of slavery, take care how we 
involve ourselves in any such responsibili- 
ties: by an attempt at interference.”’ There 
vas a feeling in the North, with respect 
to the question of slavery, at which some 
persons sneered. The North was loath to 
add a servile war to the present civil war, 
and hence, in a great measure, the incon- 
tistency with which it was taunted. Let 
8 not by our interference be instrumental 
inany way in helping to provoke a servile 
var. It was said that we should be sure 
of cotton, but in six months after we 
interfered the able-bodied negro slaves 
would probably be converted into Sepoys, 
acting with the army of the North instead 
of producing the raw material for our ma- 
nufactures. Thanking her Majesty’s Go- 
‘ernment for the policy of non-interven- 
tion which they had hitherto pursued in 
regard to this terrible war, he carnestly 





hoped they would continue to adhere 
steadfastly to that policy. This matter, 
he thought, might be safely left to their 
discretion. As to the present Motion, 
altered though it had been, yet remember- 
ing both how it was worded, and the way 
in which it had been supported, he must 
give his vote decidedly against it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I quite ad- 
mit, with hon. Gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed the House, that this question is 
one of great delicacy and some difficulty ; 
but it does not therefore follow that we 
should not venture to express an opinion 
upon it, I do not believe that any popu- 
lar assembly in the world could be more 
cautious, more abstinent, more prudent 
and circumspect than this House of Com- 
mons has been since this unhappy war 
began. For a long period it has been felt 
by every hon. Member that the introduc- 
tion of the question would be unpalatable 
to the House ; but now, when under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and after a great 
lapse of time, an independent Member has 
introduced it, it would, I think, be very 
cowardly on our part not to express our 
feelings upon the true question before us, 
which, with all deference to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, I hold he has left 
untouched. An hon. Gentleman connected 
with the North of England has stated the 
degree of suffering which now presses 
upon our artisans there. That is only 
one part and one phase of the great ques- 
tion which now rises before us in such 
awful proportions. We are not so much 
concerned with the past as with the pre- 
sent and the future. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have given us their opinion on 
the subject of fortifications, and on other 
subjects which may be of more or less im- 
portance. They have stated nothing on 
this great question, which is uppermost in 
the mind of every man in the kingdom. 
I think the hon. Member who has intro- 
duced it deserves well of the country, for 
having afforded Her Majesty’s Ministers the 
opportunity of declaring what their opi- 
nions are on this momentous subject. 
There may be involved in it a question of 
principle and # question of high expe- 
diency ; but both the principle and the 
expediency ultimately turn upon a ques- 
tion of fact. I maintain that this Motion 
in a great degree turns upon a matter of 
fact—because we do not come here to 
discuss whether one form of Government 
is better than another, nor to criticise the 
Government of the United States. I re- 
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member that the sentiment of the Roman 
historian was applied to the Government 
of those States after they had seceded 
from the Government of England—“ Ci- 
vitas, incredibile memoratu est, adepta 
libertate quantum brevicreverit.’’ I have 
no intention of speaking disrespectfully 
of that Government, nor of the Govern- 
ment established by the Southern States. 
I do not believe that the rules or prin- 
ciples of international law give us any 
authority to sit in judgment between the 
disputants. It is not for us to pronounce 
recisely how far either party was, in the 

rst instance, right or wrong ; although, 
indeed, if one were animated by an imper- 
tinent curiosity, he might be disposed to 
ask how it is that republicans refuse to 
allow republicans to form a republic. I 
cannot understand how the gentlemen who 
framed that famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which procalims that all men— 
at least all white men —are created free ; 
that all men have a right to examine the 
principles of the Government under which 
they live—to alter, amend, change, or 
destroy it according to their sovereign will 
and pleasure—I say I think it would 
puzzle any person to give a reason why 
those who have acted upon such princi- 
ples, and who have changed their own 
form of Government on the ground that 
it was not convenient to maintain it, should 
deny others the exercise of the same pri- 
vilege which they claimed for themselves. 
If we were to follow the precedent of Mr. 
Justice Story, we might construct good 
arguments to show that in the constitution 
of that country there is nothing to prevent 
one State seceding from the Government 
of another, if it thinks fit todoso. But 
I admit that, in the practice of the United 
States, there is a considerable difference 
between seceding to the United States 
and seceding from the United States, I 
have always understood that the behaviour 
of Florida was exemplary in seceding from 
Spain; that her conduct in seceding to 
the United States was better still; that 
the conduct of Texas in seceding first to 
Mexico, and next from Mexico to the Uni- 
ted States, was perfectly right; but when 
Texas now secedes from the United States, 
the champions of liberty start up and de- 
nounce in the strongest terms this secession 
as a daring attack upon the constitution 
of the United States. I think some Gen- 
tlemen have forgotten that the Americans 
have framed a elause in their new consti- 
tution which enables them to take under 
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their particular wing any State—and even 
Canada has been hinted at; they would 
receive any State which might think fit to 
prefer to join their Government, and woe 
betide the tyrannic Power of Europe that 
should dare to question that right. Upon 
principle there is almost nothing to discuss, 
Nor do I think it surprising that there hag 
been a secession of certain States of Ame. 
rica. If you investigate the character of 
the populations of the North and South— 
if you look at the vastness of their terri 
tories, and consider the incompatibility of 
their tempers, habits, passions, and desires 
—it is surprising, not that there should 
be now a secession, but that it has not 
happened long ago. The hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Resolution (Mr. Lindsay) 
ascribed these cession to several possible 
causes. One was said to be slavery. The 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke (Mr. W, 
E. Forster), and gave utterance to very 
creditable sentiments, asserted that slavery 
was the cause of thesecession. But! find 
that the most intelligent persons in New 
York, including Governors, Generals, and 
even the President himself, differ from 
him. I have read a Resolution passed at 
a meeting in New York the other day, 
in which nothing could be more precise 
or emphatic than their denunciations of 
those who said that slavery was a question 
between the North and South, and they 
went the length of asserting that such a 
statement could only be put forth by the 
enemies of the Republic. Therefore I 
can scarcely accept slavery as the cause 
of quarrel, Loss of power may have been 
an important element in the dispute; and 
the hon. Gentleman stated correctly that 
where representation depends upon num- 
bers, and when the great influx of popula- 
tion into the Northern States took place, 
the South saw their power would be de- 
stroyed, and accordingly they came to the 
conclusion that they might as well fight for 
their political existence now as at some 
future time. The hon. Gentleman also 
drew the attention of the House to the 
question of tariffs and free trade, and I 
must say I am startled to find free-traders 
in theory so opposed to it in practice. 

have not heard the disciples of Adam 
Smith say one word against the tariff now 
imposed upon the manufacturers of Eng- 
land by the Government of the United 
States. I agree we have no right to go to 
war on that ground, and no sensible man ever 
said so ; but we have a right to observe 
that policy, to understand upon what prin- 
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ciple the United States are acting, and to 
govern our conduct in accordance with our 
interests as they govern their policy in 
accordance with their interests. This will 
appear @ more critical question than the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last seems to 
think, for no one can deny that self-inter- 
est is a great moving-spring of human ac- 
tin. 1f the mon of the South think that 
their interests are affected injuriously by 
the policy and taxation of the men of the 
North, it is not at all surprising that they 
should do what people in all ages have 
done under similar circumstances. Look- 
ing at the opposing interests of the North 
and the South, every sensible observer 
would have said at the beginning of this 
quarrel, if you are about to separate, sepa- 
rte quietly, The North may have a bril- 
liant destiny before it—the South may, 
perhaps, become wise. But I cannot believe 
that the evil of slavery—which the North 
never did abate when it had the power 
—that that is the cause of the quarrel. I 
have heard nothing to show that the slave 
population in the South have risen against 
their masters, nor does it appear that 
there is any alarm in the South of a re- 
bellion of the slave population, such as we 
have been led to expect, and therefore we 


should be cautious in forming opinions 
upon a question upon which we have not 
the materials for a sound and safe judg- 


ment. But what, then, was the cause of 
el? And here I think the hon. 
Member who spoke last has left the ques- 
tion untouched. If the causes of quarrel 
be deep-rooted and fundamental, may I 
wk him to tell me when is the point of 
lime when the South will be reconciled to 
the North, or the North to the South? If 
the quarrel be one of principle, as he has 
uid—if one party abhors the other—if 
there be that hatred so intense and ma- 
lignant that one party is prepared to perish 
nther than to live under the same Govern- 
nent with the other—will the hon. Gentle- 
man tell me when is the point of time that 
vould be auspicious for us to intervene. 
wt, as he said, mistaking the object of 
the Motion, by war, but in the spirit 
of this Resolution, which I understand to 
tate two important matters of fact, and 
then to propose a policy arising out of 
those facts? If these facts do not 
ttist, there is no ground for the Motion. 
These facts are—that ‘‘ the States which 
have seceded have so long maintained 
themselves under a separate and estab- 
ed Government, and have given such 
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proof of their determination and ability to 
support their independence” —these are the 
two facts from which the policy springs— 
‘that the propriety of offering mediation 
with a view of terminating hostilities be- 
tween the contending parties is worthy of 
the serious attention of the Government.” 
I understand those words to imply that 
mediation with a view to recognition is 
the policy that is put forward in the Re- 
solution—a policy that can only be found- 
ed upon a belief in the facts that are 
stated in the Resolution. But that is a 
different question from that which has 
been raised by the hon, Gentlemen who 
have opposed the Resolution. I will admit 
that, no matter what the rights of the 
quarrel might be on the part of the South 
against the North, nor how plausible soever 
the reasons that may be assigned, there 
would be no ground for any State to offer 
any opinion or to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the seceding State, unless that 
seceding State has exhibited power, has 
been able de facto to establish a Govern- 
ment, and has exhibited courage and ability 
requisite to maintain that Government. It 
therefore becomes a matter of fact whe- 
ther the seceding States have established a 
Government, and have shown a power and 
determination to resist any force that can 
be brought against them ; and, if so, whe- 
ther there is any ground to believe that at 
any time that can be named the North 
will be able to subjugate the South. I 
understood the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor) to say that we ought to stand 
by until the North had overwhelmed the 
South, I do not know from the news we 
hear whether Washington will be taken by 
the men from Richmond or Richmond be 
taken by the men from Washington ; but 
I do know that at the end of sixteen months, 
Richmond being only 130 miles from Wash- 
ington, that city has not yet been taken, 
and that no great success has been obtained 
by the North upon the field of battle but 
where they have had the powerful aid of 
their gunboats. There is also the extraor- 
dinary fact that the President of this all- 
powerful Republic demands a conscription 
of 300,000 men in aid of the half-million 
or more already in arms to crush these 
incorrigible and sturdy asserters of Repub- 
lican freedom, Then we come to the facts 
of European history and international law, 
and from that I do not intend to shrink. 
If we have no grounds founded upon inter- 
national law for expressing our feelings, for 
recommending mediation, and for going to 
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the extent of recognising the South, we 
have no case, and we must submit to the 
miseries inflicted upon our own people and 
abstain from recognising a Government 
de facto which has established itself in 
strength, power, arms, and valour. Hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken against the 
Motion appear to have given the strongest 
arguments against themselves. They say 
that this is a terrific conflict, hundreds of 
thousands of fresh combatants will appear, 
one party may destroy itself, it will not 
destroy its opponent ; but I want to know 
whether, as Christian statesmen and sena- 
tors, if we can prevent this waste of human 
life, this destruction of property, this inter- 
ruption of trade, this disturbance of the 
peace of the world — ought we not to do 
it at the right time, before irremediable 
mischief has been done? What are our 
rights? We are told we have no right 
to interfere. What are our duties and 
responsibilities? Do you remember that 
you have recognised the South as a bel- 
ligerent Power? When the recognition 
was made by Earl Russell—and I do not 
censure him for it—I thought it a remark- 
able and significant fact, because in the 
great contest between Spain and her re- 
volted provinces in America, when Sir 
James Mackintosh and the Whig party 
pressed on Mr. Canning to recognise each 
particular province that had established de 
Jacto its independence, the fact was very 
strongly urged that he had admitted those 
provinces to be a belligerent Power. Mr. 
Canning was a very candid man, and the an- 
swer he gave to that argument was this— 
*€ We allowed the colonists to assume an equal 
belligerent rank with the parent country. Thus 
we did pro tanto raise them in the scale of na- 
tions.” 
We have already raised the Southern States 
to the scale of nations—we have admitted 
them to the rank of a belligerent Power— 
and they are not engaged as rebels or pi- 
rates, but as a nation waging war against 
a nation. It is in this form that the ques- 
tion comes before the House. Those Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken against the Reso- 
lution have held that recognition is incon- 
sistent with neutrality. That I entirely 
deny. I say that recognition is compati- 
ble with neutrality ; and no State has as- 
serted that doctrine more constantly than 
the United States of America. Ihave a 
sincere respect for the United States of 
America. They have had able states- 
men, great jurists, and enlightened law- 
yers. They have books written with a 
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taste and elegance which some of our 
writers have failed to copy; but on 
this question they must reason with us, 
In the consideration of such a question 
there is no use in appealing to prejudice 
or passion. We argue this question with 
America as we should with the proudest 
commonwealth in the world ; but we must 
argue it on reason. There is no use in 
their seeking to make a law for themselves, 
They must argue it in accordance with the 
laws which bind civilized nations. How 
does it happen that recognition and neu. 
trality are compatible? If we establish 
that proposition we shall have done a great 
deal to prove our case. The Motion is not 
a rash one—one for a wild interference 
which would lead to war. Now, when I 
speak of Sir James Mackintosh, I do so 
with sincere respect and admiration. Great 
he was—greater as a professor of ethies, 
as a philosopher, as a professor of natural 
law, as it is called, than as a statesmen— 
he is an authority on a question of this 
kind ; and he had occasion to consider 
whether recognition, as he expounded it, 
led to war with the parent country in the 
case of a province which had revolted, and 
he said— 

“ I wish to add one sterling fact on the subject 
of recognition. The United States of America 
accompanied their acknowledgment with a decla- 
ration of their determination to adhere to neu- 
trality in the contest between Spain and her colo- 
nies, A stronger instance cannot be adduced of 
the compatibility of recognition and neutrality.” 


It was said that in this sense recogni- 
tion must always include a denial or re- 
nunciation of authority. Certainly, when 
what have since been the United States 
committed, as I think, the great mis- 
take of renouncing the good Government 
of England, they obtained a recogni- 
tion afterwards. But in the case now 
under consideration, we have nothing to 
renounce, and we are not going to confer 
any powers or advantages on any State. 
The recognition spoken of in this Resola- 
tion is the mere acknowledgment of the 
existence de facto of a Government, and 
nothing more. Sir James Mackintosh, in 
spite of such a recognition, says— 

“ It implies no guarantee, no alliance, no aid, 
no approval of revolt, no intimation of opinion 
concerning the justice or injustice of the circum- 
stances by which it has been accomplished.” 


Sir James goes on 


That is very strong. 
to observe— 


“ The tacit recognition of a new State, not 
being a judgment for the new Government or 
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against the old, is not a deviation from perfect 
neutrality or a cause of just offence to the dis- 
possessed ruler.” 

I say, therefore, that the United States 
will have no cause to quarrel with you 
if you consider this is a proper time to 
recognise the existence of a de facto 
Government in the Southern States after 
the events which have taken place with- 
in the last twelve months: Let us just 
turn to the history of Europe, and see 
whether hon. Gentlemen can make good 
the proposition that because there is a 
war raging between two countries a third 
State is not to recognise one of the 
belligerent Powers; We recognised the 
Netherlands many years before Spain and 
the Netherlands brought their hostilities 
to an end. Spain did not make that 
a cause of quarrel with this country. I 
do not think she did, Then, what do you 
say to the example you set in the case of 
Portugal? In 1640 the Portuguese rose 
‘against the tyranny of Spain, under which 
they had groaned sixty years. They seat- 


ed the Duke of Braganza upon the throne, 
and in January, 1641, a Cortes ratified his 
title. England did not wait long. Within 
me year after the proclamation of the Duke 


of Braganza a treaty was signed at Windsor 
between Charles I.and John IV. Charles 
vas moved to conclude this treaty by his 
wlicitude to preserve the tranquillity of 
his kingdom, and to secure the liberty of 
trade of his beloved subjects. The contest 
ms carried on, the Spaniards obtained 
vietories, and there is no trace of any 
complaint, or remonstrance, or even mur- 
mur, against the early recognition by Eng- 
land, though it was not till twenty-six 
years afterwards that Spain herself ac- 
knowledged the independence of Portugal, 
ind, what is remarkable, made that ac- 
knowledgment in a treaty concluded under 
the mediation of England. I dare say 
Charles II, was very well received while 
wandering over the continent of Europe 
when driven from this country, and I do 
wot know that any complaint was made by 
him that the Protectorate had been acknow- 
ledged by other countries. How did you 
ut in the case of Greece? Did you not 
knowledge the independence of Greece 
before the termination of its struggle with 
the Turks? Then, what was your con- 
duet with respect to Belgium? I do not 
think Holland had inflicted any very fla- 
grant injury on Belgium. There was 
some incompatibility of temper, no doubt, 
md the noble Lord at the head of the 
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Government signed a treaty with that Mi- 
nister who was as politic as he was pious 
—Prince Talleyrand—which intimated to 
the King of Holland, that if he did not 
quit Belgium as quickly as possible, with 
every respect for him, you would blow him 
up. Within twelve months after the break- 
ing out of hostilities you acknowledged the 
independence of Belgium. But it may, 
perhaps, be said that you did a very ex- 
traordinary thing, because the Hollanders 
were on the point of conquering Belgium 
when you signed the treaty. The noble 
Lord did not hesitate in that case. He 
was not afraid. Holland was not as strong 
as the United States, You interfered, 
and independence was established in Bel- 
gium. In the case of Austria and the 
Italian Duchies, there was an incompati- 
bility of temper perhaps also; but the 
people in the States from which Dukes 
had to walk out were afflicted with no such 
grievous oppressions as the Southerners 
assert was practised on them by the Nor- 
therners, yet you did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the de facto Government in Italy. 
However, those examples do not serve us 
as well as the case of Spanish America ; 
and I refer to it because in that instance 
those principles which were afterwards as- 
serted by Mr. Canning—on the occasion 
when he said he ‘‘ called the new world 
into existence to restore the balance of the 
old ”’—were laid down by Lord Castle- 
reagh, in his elaborate and masterly de- 
spatch to our Minister at the Congress of 
Verona. He said— 

‘«* The case of revolted colonies is different. It 
is evident from the course events have taken that 
their recognition as independent States has be- 
come merely a question of time; over by far the 
greater part of them Spain has lost all hold.” 


Therefore although war was still raging, 
as the revolted provinces had for a sufficient 
time shown their power to make and keep a 
Government, the Duke of Wellington was 
instructed that such Government—and the 
Government even of particular provinces— 
should be recognised. The conduct of 
Lord Castlereagh on another branch of 
this question proved how thoroughly he 
understood the doctrine of recognition— 
that is to say acknowledgment as con- 
tradistinguished from active interference. 
Against the strong opposition of the Whig 
party be brought forward his Enlistment 
Bill to prevent soldicrs from being enlisted 
in this country, and sent out to assist in 
wresting from Spain those colonics whose 
happiness since has not perhaps becn as 
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great as Mr. Canning thought it would be. 
Lord Castlereagh held that he was not at 
liberty to allow armaments to sail from 
this country to take part in the contest, 
because we were at peace with Spain ; 
but that while abstaining from encouraging 
revolt, or doing anything to promote insur- 
rection, we were at liberty, in full obser- 
vance ofa strict, impartial, and honourable 
neutrality, to acknowledge any Government 
de facto once established. Spain threatened 
to interdict our trade and to lay on pro- 
hibitory duties. What was his answer ?— 

“If you do, we will recognise the whole of those 
provinces as Governments de facto. We cannot 
prevent you fulfilling your threat ; but if you act 
in that manner, we shall acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of those States the next morning.” 

In the conference with Prince Polignae a 
State document was drawn up in which 
Lord Castlereagh asserted— 

“Completely convinced that the ancient system 
of the colonies cannot be restored, the British 
Government could not enter into any stipulations 
binding itself either to refuse or delay the recog- 
nition of independence . . . The British Govern- 
ment had no desire to precipitate that recogni- 
tion as long as any reasonable chance of accom- 
modation between the mother country and the 
revolted provinces existed; but it could not 
wait indefinitely for that result” — 
this is the point whic. I consider specially 
applicable to the present case— 

—“ it could not consent to make its recognition 
of the new States dependent on that of Spain. 
. . . Great Britain had no desire for any special 
advantages in the way of trade, but considered 
that the force of circumstances, and the irre- 
pressible force of events, had already determined 
the freedom of these provinces. She had trade 
relations with the Colonies, and would continue 
to maintain them ; that if attempts at laying on a 
positive interdiction were made, such attempts 
should be cut short by a speedy and unqualified 
recognition of the new States.” 

What does the same Minister say in his 
despatch to the Minister of Spain ?— 

_ “In any further step to be taken by his Ma- 
jesty towards the acknowledgment of de facto 
Governments, the decision must depend on various 
circumstances, and, among others, the reports 
the Government receive of the actual state of 
affairs in the several American provinces.” 


And then he adds, “* The recognition of the 
Government de facto cannot much longer 
be delayed.’” When that question came 
to be discussed, Mr. Brougham explained 
what he understood to be the difference 
between recognition and acknowledgment ; 
and his words I venture to submit to the 
House — 

“There is, unquestionably, all the difference 
in the world between recognition by the mother 
country, implying a renunciation of her claim of 
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right, and that’ bare acknowledgment for the in. 
terests and purposes of your own subjects, and 
for the convenience of your own foreign relations, 
which renounces no right, and gives no aid, but 
which may eventually secure the highest advan. 
tages. Viewing the subject in this light as an 
acknowledgment, and avoiding the word “recog. 
nition,’ about which some dispute may arise, it 
ean be considered as no breach of neutrality 
towards the mother country, and can by possi- 
bility involve us in no hostile discussion with 
any other Power.” 


And the speech of Sir James Mackintosh 
puts this point, as it affects the United 
States of America, in a manner which 
I defy any one to answer. He says— 


“T wish to add one striking fact on the sub- 
ject of recognition, The United States of Ame. 
rica accompanied their a7knowledgment with a 
declaration of their determination to adhere to 
neutrality in the contest between Spain and her 
colonies. A stronger instance cannot be adduced 
of the compatibility of recognition and neutral. 
ity.” [2 Hansard, xi., 1404.] 

The Government of the United States pre- 
ceded ours by nearly two years in the a¢- 
knowledgment of those revolted provinces, 
and they would not allow anybody to eri- 
ticise their course of action. They said, 
“‘ The Jaw of nations entitles us to decide 
what is best for our own interests. We 
believe that these provinces have sufi. 
ciently established their existence; and 
we will resent the interference of any 
other Power to assist Spain in recover. 
ing her provinees.’”’ Is that the country 
which is now to say to England, ‘‘ Beware 
how you offer an opinion ?’”” This may be 
@ question of time, it may even be a ques- 
tion of geography ; but, after all, it isa 
question of fact. And is it not a fact 
that battles have been fought, and that no 
great victory over the South has been ob- 
tained? Does not every sane man believe 
it to be an impossibility that the South can 
be overmastered and put down? The United 
States have imposed excessive duties with 
a facility which must be distasteful to the 
followers of Adam Smith; the principles 
of that great writer have been set aside 
by Republican Governments with a free- 
dom surprising to the most old-fashioned 
Protectionist. Why not apply to them 
the same argument which Castlereagh did 
in the case of Spain? The time for re 
cognition has certainly arrived. Interna- 
tional law, the feelings of humanity, the 
best and the kindest intentions towards 
Americans themselves, all induce us to 
come forward and propose mediation, hav- 
ing for its object to put an end to the 
war. Precedent is on our side ; principle 
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js in our fayour ; the maxims of interna- 
tions! law are not defied but respected ; 
we do not provoke war with the United 
States when we say, in a spirit of strict 
and honourable impartiality, that the se- 
ceeding States, having succeeding in esta- 
blishing their independence and in main- 
taining a Government, deserve to be re- 
eognised among civilized and independent 


States. 

Mz. GREGORY : It is just four months 
from this date that a prophet rose up among 
us and proclaimed, ‘‘Yet within ninety days 
and the civil war in America will be ended.” 
And this prophet was a much less ambi- 
guous anc a much more outspoken prophet 
than his predecessors, whether sacred or 
profane, for not only did he give you the 
period within which the war was to end, 
but he actually described the basis of ar- 
rangement on which it was to be concluded; 
namely, the establishment of the indepen- 
dence of the Southern Republic. The 
prophet I allude to was the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary ; and the worst of pro- 
phecies by Ministers is this, that men of 
business, being matter-of-fact persons, na- 
turally conclude that these glimpses of fu- 
turity are derived from positive informa- 
tion, they trust to them, and they make 
their arrangements accordingly, And if I 
am correctly informed, there are not a few 
of them who have bitterly regretted that 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary did 
not follow a late strongly-laid-down injunc- 
tion of the noble Lord the Prime Minister, 
that for a statesman, if he must prophesy, 
the best thing is to prophesy after and not 
before. Now, Sir, I understand the cause 
of the noble Lord’s error. He was misled 
by a Northern gentleman who came here to 
set the mind of England right on American 
politics ; this gentleman, though not ac- 
tually a Minister, still occupied a position 
as possessing the entire confidence of the 
Washington Cabinet. I make no secret 
ofthe name; it was Mr. Thurlow Weed, 
a gentleman of great intelligence and, I 
believe, of moderation. I understand there 
is no denial that this gentleman went about 
and had interviews with the chief Members 
of the Government, and the burden of his 
representations was, ‘‘Give us_ three 
months, let us do our best; and if at the 
end of three months we fail to recover the 
Seceders, then we have little more to say.’’ 
The noble Lord was, no doubt, struck with 
this appeal, and being quite acute enough 
to see that the Confederate States were 
determined at all sacrifice to achieve their 
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independence, and remembering Lord 
Chatham’s celebrated expression, ‘ Con- 
quer a free populs.tion of three millions of 
souls, the thing is impossible,” he judged 
the thing impossible, and he has been right 
so far in his judgment. But this has been 
the note of every Northener since the com- 
mencement of this contest. Every one, 
without a solitary exception, last year said, 
‘* Within twelve months, if we are only let 
alone, the war will be over. We utterly 
abjure conquest, domination, subjugation ; 
all that we wish to do is to enter the South, 
and liberate that hearty Union sentiment 
which we know to be there, but which is 
now repressed by a tyrannical and violent 


minority.’’ Let us hear Mr. Cassius Clay. 
[A laugh.] My hon. Friend below me 
laughs, and I understand the reason why ; 


but let me assure him that Mr. Cassius 
Clay is not one whit more ridiculous nor 
more ignorant of diplomatic usage than 
very many of those persons who haye been 
sent over to represent the United States 
to the consternation of foreign countries. 
Witness the celebrated dinner at Paris 
of Northern representatives, and their 
speeches on that occasion. Mr. Cassius 
Clay, writing to the Times, May 17, 1861, 
asks himself various questions, which he 
answers with great ease and satisfaction 
to himself ;‘he begins thus— 


“But can you conquer the South? Of course 
we can. We can blockade them by sea and invade 
them by land, and close up the rebellion in a single 
year, if let alone, for the population of the Slave 
States is divided, perhaps equally, for and against 
the Union, the loyal citizens being for the time 
overawed by the organized conspiracy of the trai- 
tors; while the North is united to a man,” 


That point being so comfortably settled, he 
goes on to ask another question— 

“ But can you govern a subjugated people and 
reconstruct the Union? We do not propose to 
subjugate the revolted States. We propose simply 
to put down the rebel citizens. We go to the res- 
cue of the loyal Unionists of all the States. We 
carry safety and peace and liberty to the Union- 
loving people of the South, who will of themselves, 
the tyranny being overthrown, send back their 
representatives to Congress, and thus the Union 
will be reconstructed without a change of a letter 
in the Constitution of the United States.” 


So much for Mr. Clay’s views, in which he 
only asks for a year, and that not for con- 
quest, but simply to elicit and set free the 
Union feeling compressed and fettered in 
the South. Mr. Bright, too, the great 
English advocate of the North, used pre- 
cisely the same argument in his celebrated 
speech at Rochdale of December 6, 1861. 
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Speaking of the Southern States, and of 
Alabama in particular, he says— 


‘‘ There are great numbers of most reasonable, 
just, and thoughtful men in that State who entirely 
deplore the condition of things there existing. 
What would you do with all these States, and with 
what may be called the loyal population of these 
States? Would you allow them to be dragooned 
into this insurrection, and into becoming parts of 
a new State to which they themselves are hostile ?” 


Now, I ask you, has not this platform 
sunk beneath the feet of the North and 
Northern advocates in England? This 
Union sentiment has been hunted for 
wherever a Federal force has penetrated. 
Last year, on the first invasion of the 
Confederate territory, when the North- 
erners occupied Cape Hatteras, they an- 
nounced they had hit upon it, and great 
was the exultation of the New York 
papers, and it turned out that it was re- 
presented by some twenty or thirty per- 
sons—half fishermen, half smugglers — 
who were brought together, and under the 
influence of ‘‘cocktails’”’ passed certain 
Union resolutions, This has been the 
solitary and notable discovery of Union 
proclivities. Has General Halleck found 
it at Nashville, where he has so safely 
locked up the clergy in the penitentiary ; 
or at Memphis ? or has General Banks in 
Western Virginia? or General Wool at 
Norfolk ? or has the rigour of Genera! 
Butler, by treating ladies as prostitutes, 
called it from its lurking-place in New 
Orleans? No! it is perfectly clear that 
the Southern Confederacy is of one mind 
and of one heart, determined, whatever be 
the cost, whatever be the ruin, to work 
out their freedom from subjection to a 
people for whom their hatred is intensified 
by their contempt; and the Northerners 
now know this, and the war is no longer 
a war for independence on the one side, 
and for empiré on the other. It is a war 
for independence on the one side, and for 
vengeance on the other — the vengeance 
of ‘‘one who grapples with his enemy and 
strives to strangle him before he dics.” 
The wreaking of this vengeance is the 
uppermost thought of ninety out of every 
hundred in the North, and in this blind 
desperation every other feeling has been 
awallowed up ; national faith, national sol- 
vency, national decency, national humanity, 
and, I may with truth add, national Chris- 
tianity. The press of the United States, 
without exception, applauds those acts which 
are more the mad ferocity of a savage than 
of a man whocalls himself a Christian. What 
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in Europe would be infamy, in America 
has been dignified into energy, patriotism, 
and glory. Now I am not going to attack 
the United States for engaging in this war, 
If they conscientiously believed that there 
was a powerful Union party in each State, 
they may certainly plead with fairness that 
it would have been an act of pusillanimity 
to allow so great a fabric to be lightly 
levelled with the ground. But this [ 
will say, that when I was in the Southern 
States, in all the Southern States in 1860 
the universal sentiment was for separation, 
Whether in the railway cars, or in the bar- 
room, whether in high society or low s0. 
ciety, I am bound to say there was but 
one thought, one aspiration, and that was, 
separation sooner or later. I am bound 
also to say there was one notable excep. 
tion, and that was Louisiana, where the 
interests of protected sugar rendered the 
general disposition favourable to Union, 
But after the North had discovered that 
even those considerations failed to influence 
Louisiana, and that Secession was as hot 
at New Orleans as at Charleston, it be- 
came a blind, wilful self-delusion on their 
part and a mockery of the intelligence of 
foreign nations, to pretend that the war 
was continued, not for purposes of empire. 
but to liberate a Union sentiment, which 
notoriously did not exist. Well, then, if 
this Union feeling be a mere delusion, 
proved and convicted to be so—if the power 
of conquest be a mere delusion, proved 
and convicted to be so at Corinth, at Fair 
Oaks, at Charleston, and at Richmond, 
by that inexorable logician General 
** Stonewall’’ Jackson—if the war is de- 
gencrating into unmitigated cruelty, and 
into the wreck and ruin of what should be 
two great flourishing and happy commu- 
nities, it seems to me the time has come 
when the nations of Europe should take 
some decided course. I do not wish to 
go into a history of this great campaign, 
but I think it is clear that the conquest 
of the South is farther off than at this 
time last year, when the North had not 
put forth its strength. If this be 50, 
the dictates of humanity alone ought to 
have some weight with us. We do not 
go to war, it is true, for an idea, nor libe- 
rate an oppressed country, like our friends 
the French, under the influence of a senti- 
ment, Still, in spite of our somewhat un- 
imaginative character, we have some feel- 
ings of this tendency; and though the 
Taepings have some good friends in this 
House, public opinion is rather in favour 
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of their being suppressed, as enemies of 
the human race. We thought, too, some 
ears ago, that the Grecks and Turks had 
cut each other’s throats long enough, and 
we blew up the Turkish fleet under the 
influence of kindly feelings to both parties. 
If we feel so much for Chinamen, and 
Turks, and Greeks, we might have some 
commiseration for our own blood and kin 
on both sides of this conflict, devastating 
and slaughtering each other. But our 
humanity should come nearer home, We 
should remember what is impending over 
Lancashire—what want, what woe, what 
humiliation—and that not caused by the 
decree of God, but by the perversity of 
man. I leave the statistics of the pau- 
perism that is, and that is to be, to my 
hon. Friends the representatives of manu- 
facturing England, But there is some- 
thing to me even more harrowing than the 
physical privation that awaits the working 
classes of those districts. Judging of their 
character by their conduct, of the discipline 
of their minds by their noble patience and 
resignation, of their proud spirit of inde- 
pendence by their sacrifice of their all ere 
they condescended to ask relief, I dread, 
in their case, the humiliation of mind aris- 
ing from the thought that they are sup- 
ported from other sources than their own 
honest skill and industry, even as much as 
the stint, and the penury, and the squalid 
garb, and the cold and desolate hearth. 
The whole question of putting an end to 
this state of things depends on our obtain- 
ing cotton. We know we cannot get that 
supply in India. We do know we can 
get it from the Southern States of Ame- 
rica. Now, in endeavouring to obtain it, 
are we likely to be driven into isolated 
action? Most assuredly not. France 
wants it as urgently as we do. Not that 
distress will be as extensive in France, 
but from the constitution of society in 
that country. In England the local rates 
provide for local destitution ; in France 
the State is responsible, and the Emperor 
is the State. He is held responsible, 
and in France that responsibility is a 
danger, and shakes thrones. The French 
know, too, that if access to American 
cotton is cut off, it is to us they will 
have to come eventually on their bend- 
ed knees for every pound of cotton 
they will require for their consumption, 
and markets once lost are not easily re- 
gained. They know also, as we know, 
that by the new tariff the rulers of the 
United States have virtually proclaimed 
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that the great American Continent is to 
be closed to the products of Europe. By 
the Morrill tariff they resolved on scourg- 
ing us with whips ; by the Stevens amend- 
ed tariff they propose to scourge us with 
scorpions, to punish France and England 
for that want of sympathy which they have 
so long sought to evoke by menace and 
abuse. Now, the French see, as clearly 
as ourselves, that this war is not only in- 
flicting misery on all engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of cotton, but that, if suecessful 
ou the part of the North, it will shut out 
for ever 8,000,000 of customers ready and 
anxious to receive their silks and wine, 
and objects of luxury, and to give their 
raw products in exchange. They see, 
also, as we do, that if the South esta- 
blishes its independence, these wretched 
tariffs will vanish from the North, for the 
smuggler will break down those barriers 
which United States officials—I cannot 
call them statesmen — have erected to 
gratify the insatiable love of gain ‘of the 
manufacturers of New England and Penn- 
sylvania, or, what is even worse, the 
promptings of malice as ignorant as it is 
impotent. Now, I say, France has evena 
greater interest than we have in putting 
an end to this state of things. All Europe 
has an interest ; and I consequently think 
the Resolutions of the hon. Member (Mr, 
Lindsay) and my noble Friend (Lord A. V. 
Tempest) are rightly worded in calling 
on the Government to unite with the other 
European Powers in a joint and immediate 
course of action in this great emergency. 
NowI come to the question of recognition, 
and I shall show, very briefly, from all 
analogy, that we are justified in recognis- 
ing the Confederate States as a Sovereign 
Republic ; that they have every element 
constituting a de facto Government, for 
into the de jure question I cannot now 
enter—namely, the doctrine of State 
rights; and that we have openly inter- 
fered in favour of other countries, assert- 
ing their independence, and that, too, in 
cases where the necessity did not come home 
to us with one-tenth the urgency as in the 
present instance. The only difference was 
this, that the United States are strong and 
aggressive, the other Governments with 
whom we interfered were weak and inca- 
pable of resistance. First of all, take the 
case of Texas, for it is a strong instance 
of recognition. When Texas asserted 
her independence we were in amity with 
Mexico ; but we did not hesitate to recog- 
nise the flag of the lone State. What 
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was the then population of Texas? not 
more than 60,000. But, as Lord Pal- 
merston said, in 1839, in reply to Mr. 
O'Connell, ‘The principles of the Govern- 
ment were to recognise every State that 
was de facto and permanently indepen- 
dent.”” So, considering this small State 
of 60,000 souls to be de facto and perma- 
nently independent, we followed the ex- 
ample of France, and recognised it. We 
did the same by the South American Spa- 
nish Republics. We hastened to be the 
first to do the same by the Kingdom of 
Italy ; and here let me quote Lord Rus- 
sell’s famous despatches :—November 15, 
1859. Lord Russell to Earl Cowley. 
“©1825, England acknowledged two or 
more South American Republics. 1827, 
the treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, which led to the independence 
of Greece. 1830, Belgium rose against 
Holland, and Great Britain was active, 
both in the Cabinet and on the sea, in 
concerting the measures which led to the 
establishment of the independence of Bel- 
gium. Thus, in five instances, the policy 
of Great Britain appears to have been in- 
fluenced by a consistent principle. She 


uniformly withheld her consent to acts of 


intervention by force to alter the internal 
government of other nations, but she uni- 
formly gave her countenance, and, if ne- 
cessary, her aid to consolidate the de facto 
Governments which arose in Europe or 
America.’’ But, as to interference, what 
did we do in Greece? Why, disgusted 
with the long-protracted bloodshed, we 
blew up, as I said before, the Turkish 
fleet, and we made Greece a sovereign 
independent state, although, unquestion- 
ably, had the war continued, the power of 
Turkey and the Egyptian forces would 
have crushed the insurrection. But what 
did you do in the case of Belgium, to 
which my hon. Friend (Mr. Whiteside) 
has just alluded? You recognised her 
independence, and you interfered to estab- 
lish it. Although Belgium formed part of 
a State called into existence by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and its integrity recog- 
nised by the Great Powers of Europe, yet 
you considered, owing to various reasons 
unnecessary here to allude to, that its se- 
paration from Holland was of vast import- 
ance, So you tore up the treaties of Vienna 
at the point of the sword ; you assumed 
an attitude of hostility to your oldest 
friend and ally, Holland, and you encou- 
raged the French to bombard the citadel 
of Antwerp. But the Dutch held Ant- 
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werp, and would have recovered Belgium 
in one campaign. Well, then, I say, what 
is the superior claim which the United 
States Government has over Holland op 
your forbearance? Is it on the ground 
of a superior State necessity than that of 
saving the lives and independence of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the Queen’s loyal 
and devoted subjects? Isiton the ground 
that the United States have been a trie 
and faithful ally to us, and that in the 
hour of need we should prove gratitude, 
and not avert our faces from them? 
Witness the Russian war. is it on the 
ground of innumerable kindly offices, in. 
terchange of friendship between two 
friendly kindred peoples? Witness the 
inroads of sympathizers in the Canadian 
rebellion, the seizure of St. Juan, and the 
refusal to submit that question even to 
arbitration on the part of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Government. Witness the outrages that 
are daily occurring to British ships in Bri- 
tish waters, at the Bahamas, and an Eng- 
lish port virtually blockaded ; witness the 
seizure of British property at New Orleans, 
and the treatment of the British repre- 
sentative there. Is it on the ground of 
high and honourable dealing, even though 
it be not friendly? Witness the disgrace- 
ful fraud, perpetrated knowingly, justified 
and applauded, in the negotiations on the 
north-east frontier. Sir, we owe them 
nothing, save the strictest and sternest 
justice. And I am perfectly entitled to 
ask—What is the meaning of all this 
terrible bother over our heads which Mr. 
Seward has raised, in that despatch in 
which he threatens the nations of Europe 
with I know not what, in case they ven- 
ture even to hold communications with 
Confederate Commissioners? Let me 
show the House what has been the inva- 
riable practice of the United States—God 
forbid that we should frame our practice 
on American practice !—but I have a right 
to enter into these matters to show you, 
that though the doctrine allows to them- 
selves every liberty of action, they make 
all this terrible hubbub if they even suspect 
that any other country is about to venture 
an inch on the same path. In March, 
1848, Mr. Buchanan, then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Washington, lays dowa 
to Mr. Rush, then Minister at Paris, that 
it was his duty at once to recognise the 
French Republic, and adds that—‘ It 1s 
right that the Envoy of the United States 
should be always the first to reeognise & 
new Government,” and as a con*rmation 
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of this principle Mr. Buchanan exultingly 
adds— 


“So anxious are the United States to recognise 
de facto Governments, that the Pope, the Em- 
ror Nicholas, and President Jackson, were the 
only authorities on earth who recognised Don 


Miguel.” 
But a still stronger case remains. The 
House may, perhaps, remember the quarrel 
between Austria and the United States in 
1850. The cause of quarrel was this :— 
Under the Presidency of General Taylor, 
while Hungary was contending with Aus- 
tria for its independence, even so early as 
June, 1849, Mr. Clayton, Foreign Secre- 
tary at Washington, sent as an emissary 
to Hungary a gentleman with the most 
ample instructions, in case the opportunity 
resented itself of recognising what is now 
called the insurgent Government. It is a 
curious coincidence that the same person 
then sent to Hungary to recognise its in- 
dependence, was one of the representatives 
of the Southern States lately in this coun- 
try, to claim their recognition—I mean 
Colonel Mann. The instructions given to 
Colonel Mann were published subsequently 
at Washington, and offence was thereby 
given to the Austrian Minister, the Cheva- 
lier Hulsemann, A spirited war of words 
took place between him and Mr. Webster, 
the then Foreign Secretary ; and it was on 
that occasion that Mr. Webster wrote his 
celebrated letter, throwing down the gage 
to the despotic Powers of Europe, enunciat- 
ing the principles of the United States as 
regards the recognition of new States. He 
says— 

“It is not to be required of neutral Powers 


that they should await the recognition of the new 
Government by the parent State.” 


> 


The words ‘ parent state’’ clearly recog- 
nise the right of secession, and he points 
out how, in the case of the Spanish South 
American Republics, Greece, and Belgium, 
independent Governments were recognised 
by the leading countries of Europe, and by 
the United States, before they were ac- 
knowledged by the State from whom they 
had separated. Now, let us come to the 
tests of what should entitle a country to 
tecognitiori as a separate sovereign and 
independent State; that depends on its 
wealth, on its population, and on the spirit 
of that population to maintain its sove- 
reiguty and independence. On the latter 
point, Generals M‘Dowell and M‘Clellan 
can give you better information than I 
can, First of all, as to the population ; 
there is an impression prevailing that the 
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South is a retrograde, doomed, and dwin- 
dling population ; but in the last ten years, 
according to the late census, the slave- 
owning States have increased from six and 
a half to eight and a half millions in free 
population. These figures show that as 
far as numbers go there is no retrogression, 
and that they are capable of maintaining 
themselves. Then as to territory, I will 
not weary you with statistics of square 
miles and acres, but it is enough to say 
that Texas alone contains territory suffi- 
cient to support a population engaged in 
agricultural pursuits of at least 20,000,000; 
that it is as large as France and the Bri- 
tish Islands combined, that it has trebled 
its population within ten years, and from 
1838 to 1860 it has increased from 60,000 
to 600,000, and that not by any sudden 
influx of persons in search of minerals, as 
in the case of Australia. and California, 
but by the regular course of emigration. 
Take the increase of property as another 
test—let me give you the one case of 
Georgia ; you will find that in 1860 the 
taxable property of that State had reached 
670,000,000 dols., or double what it was 
in 1850. Now, let us see how the Sou- 
thern States stand as regards their pro- 
ductive powers. According to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, lately published—the Re- 
port, I mean, on Commerce and Naviga- 
tion—the exports of domestic produce for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1860, 
the year befuic the war, amounted to 
373,000,000 dols. in round numbers. Of 
this 56,000,000 dols. was in gold coin and 
bullion, which it is impossible to allocate 
between the two sections, and which, 
therefore, had better be deducted, leaving 
317,000,000 dols. to be accounted for ; of 
this 198,000,000 was in exports from Sou- 
thern ports, and 19,000,000 dols. of Sou- 
thern products, such as cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, turpentine, pitch, &c., from Northern 
ports. We thus find, that of the whole 
317,000,000 dols., 217,000,000 dols. of 
Southern produce, 100,000,000 dols. of 
Northern. So much for the material con- 
dition of the South—and now as to their 
position as a Government. The words of 
President Jefferson Davis, in his inaugural 
speech, are the very notes of Southern 
policy— 

“ An agricultural people, whose chief interest 
is the export of a commodity required in every 
manufacturing country, our true policy is peace, 
and the freest trade which our necessities will 
permit,” 
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And have they not amply fulfilled this 
pledge? They have thrown open the Mis- 
sissippi to the commerce of the world ; they 
have abolished all discriminating duties on 
foreign tonnage; they have sanctioned the 
lowest ad valorem tariff compatible with 
their necessitics, and they have embodied 
in their constitution a provision that duties 
are to be imposed for revenue, and not 
for protection. Now, I have heard many 
persons abuse the Southerners for their 
destruction of cotton. You might as fairly 
abuse the Russians for the burning of 
Moscow. They burnt it, not to prevent it 
from reaching us, but to prevent it from 
becoming a source of wealth and strength 
to their opponents ; it is not to starve Man- 
chester, but to starve Lowell and New 
England. Remember, the Northerners 
promised us a cotton port, and how have 
they kept their word? Why, by General 
Butler keeping watch and ward, and not 
allowing one bale of cotton to leave New 
Orleans unless it can give a certificate of 
loyal origin, and of belonging to loyal 
citizens, as he calls them. Then, again, 
look with what wisdom the Confede- 
rates have effected change in the for- 
mer Constitution of the United States. 
They have prolonged the Presidential 
power from four to six years, and having 
rendered the revolution that disturbs the 
United States to the very centre every 
four years to be of rarer occurrence, they 
have enacted that ministers are for the 
future to be members of the Legislature, 
to explain the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and not leave them to be expounded 
and interpreted according to the views of 
each speaker—a memorable instance of 
which was the attempt of Senator Douglas 
to frame a policy out of Mr. Lincoln’s 
words, which was directly contrary to 
Mr. Lincoln’s intentions. They have done 
away also with that wretched custom of 
dismissing every office-holder after the 
change of a Presidential party, the most 
miserable and short-sighted expedient of 
party warfare ever resorted to, spreading 
corruption broadcast, and paralysing the 
public service ; and, lastly, they have en- 
acted the most stringent provisions against 
the slave trade, and grafted them on their 
Constitution ; and all this has been done 
with a dignity worthy of the inauguration 
of what I trust will be a thriving, power- 
ful, and peace-loving Republic, wherein 
Republicans will not have to blush for Re- 
publican institutions. As I have alluded 


to the provisions made by tlic Confederate 
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States on the subject of the slave trade, 
I must now detain the House for a few 
minutes on the subject of slavery and the 
slave trade, which are perpetually thrown 
in the teeth of the advocates of Southern 
independence, and very notably this even- 
ing by the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor), whose whole argument in 
favour of the North was based on the fact 
that the Southerners were slaveowners, 
and that the independence of the South 
carricd with it the extension of slavery, | 
should be the last man to have so ardently 
taken up the cause of the South from the 
commencement of this struggle had the 
contest been for the extension of slavery 
and the revival of the slave trade. Now, 
as to the slave trade. It is represented 
by Northern advocates, that one of the 
great objects of secession was the revival 
of this traffic. This I utterly deny. It 
is from Northern and not from Southern 
ports that proceed the real traffickers in 
the flesh and blood of their fellow-men, 
Lord Lyons writes that in 1860 eighty- 
four vessels were notoriously fitted out for 
this unholy traffic; of these eighty-four 
vesscls almost every one belong to New 
York and ports in New England. When 
I was in Cuba in 1860 I was shown a 
list of the vessels that brought 30,000 
of these wretched Africans to that island 
within the current ycar, The greater, by 
far the greatest, proportion of these ves- 
sels were American, and almost all the 
American vessels were from Northern 
ports. Of the ten vessels captured by 
the United States squadron in 1859-60 
fitted up for the slave trade, or with slaves 
on board, seven were from tle port of New 
York alone. No; the Southerners are 
not the culprits. It is in Yankee ships 
—floated by Yankee capital—commanded 
by Yankee skippers, sent forth on their 
odious errand by the connivance of bribed 
Yankee officials—that this work of ini- 
quity is carried on. It will be stopped 
now, I trust, effectually by the treaty be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
and I rejoice that the rulers of the United 
States have adopted this honourable course, 
for which I give them the fullest credit. 
But does any one believe that without Se- 
cession we should have ever got the North 
to consent to such a treaty? I am quite 
aware that in the South the subject of the 
revival of the slave trade has been canvass- 
ed. But its advocates are of two classes: 
first, the poorer class of whites, who think 
it right that the principles of political eco- 
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nomy should be extended to the purchase 
of negroes, and that they should be per- 
mitted to purchase in the cheapest market ; 
and secondly, by a few persons of extreme 
opinions in the South, who, irritated by the 
violent language of Northern abolitionists, 
have determined to go for whatever maj 
be most galling to their opponents. Thus 
one extreme begets another extreme. The 
Government, however, in the South is not 
directed and swayed by this violent section, 
nor is it, as it would be in the North, in 
the hands of the populace. It is directed 
by the ablest, and the wisest, and the most 
respected men in the community, and 
among them the idea of the revival of the 
slave trade never enters their imagination. 
I can say, with truth, that when I was in 
the South the idea of the revival of the 
slave trade was perfectly scouted. To say 
nothing of the instincts of humanity, which 
I suppose the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor) will altogether deny to every 
Southerner, there were three reasons al- 
leged why they objected altogether to this 
traffic :—I1st. The immense diminution of 
profits that African immigration would 
cause—the negro, now worth 1,200 dols., 
would fall to 300 dols. 2ndly. The un- 


willingness on the part of all prudent and 


thinking men to increase the disproportion 
between the whites and the coloured race ; 
for already in two States, South Carolina 
and Mississippi, the negro has obtained the 
superiority in number. 3rdly. That from 
the experience of the few cargoes that 
have been landed, the planter dreads the 
incoming of these turbulent barbarians 
among his slaves, they having turned out 
perfect pests in the plantations where they 
were introduced. Then, again, let me 
remark, that Louisiana, no longer pro- 
tected in her sugar, has to compete with 
the Cuban sugar-grower, with cheap slave 
labour ; so that, rely on it, knowing as 
they do that their best chance is the en- 
hanced price of Jabour in Cuba, the Louisi- 
ana planter will be as strong an anti-slave- 
trade man as you will find in this city or 
on the platform of Exeter Hall. But the 
best proof of the real honest intention of 
the South on this subject may be gathered 
from the articles of its Constitution. Let 
me read to you Article 9 of the Consti- 
tution— 


‘1, The importation of African negroes from 
any foreign country other than the slave-owning 
States of the Confederate States is hereby for- 
bidden, and Congress is required to pass such 
laws as shall effectually prevent the same. 2. 
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Congress shall also have power to prohibit the in- 
troduction of slaves from any State not a Mem- 
ber of the Confederation.” 


This enactment was subsequently con- 
firmed by all the States in the ratification 
of the Constitution. South Carolina, the 
State in which this subject has been most 
discussed, ratified the Constitution and 
condemned the slave trade by a majority 
of 146 to 23. It is curious enough that 
precisely the same arguments were used 
by those who objected to the recognition 
of Texas, as by those who object to the 
recognition of the Southern Republic. 
Mr. Hoy, in August, 1836, who had in- 
troduced the discussion on the recognition 
of Texas, grounded his objections to it on 
this very point. His words were— 


“ The war now carrying onin Texas was a war 
not for independence, not for liberty, but posi- 
tively for slavery. If Texas were added to the 
American Union, the basis of the connection 
would be to establish the slave trade perma- 
nently in that State. The Texans were men of 
the lowest morality, and their interest was, as 
speculators, carrying on the slave trade.” 


The Texans hardly deserved these com- 
pliments, for it is asserted by them that 
not one cargo of negroes from Africa has 
been landed in Texas since a fixed Go- 
vernment took the place of the anarchy of 
Mexican rule. President Houston’s first 
message could not have been stronger had 
it been composed by Mr. Wilberforce him- 
self ; in it he speaks of the slave trade as 
that ‘* accursed traffic,” and calls on Eng- 
land ‘‘ to help him to put a stop to the im- 
portation of slaves from Cuba.”” And now 
with regard to the slavery question, I do 
not hesitate to say, that looking on all that 
is going on with the hope of gradual dimi- 
nution and ultimate extinction of slavery, 
every Englishman ought to wish for the 
triumph of the Southern separation, I 
contend it is the only circumstance that 
ean contract the area of slavery and pre- 
vent its extinction, whereas the restora- 
tion of the Union would confirm, stabili- 
tate, and spread it. Supposing peace 
were now concluded on the basis of the 
independence of the South, it is probable 
that a portion of what is now slave terri- 
tory would go with the North; but I do 
not pretend to form an opinion as to 
what would be that portion. This much, 
however, is clear, that there would be no 
fugitive slave law. The consequence would 
be, that a slave on the border, on consider- 
ing himself aggrieved, could, with very 
little risk, make his escape, The result 
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of this would be, that in the Border States 
slavery would be pushed back and free 
labour would take its place, and this pro- 
cess would go on until slavery became 
confined to that portion of the South 
where white labour would find the cli- 
mate insupportable—and bear in mind 
that, with the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Republic, the South could have no 
jealousy of free labour—they will then 
gladly welcome every accession of wealth 
and industry. But do you, who hate 
slavery in your hearts, really think the re- 
construction of the Union would favour your 
views? Why, you must be mad to think 
so. Why, what would be the result of recon- 
struction? Why, that every concession on 
the slavery question would be offered to 
the South if they would only come back 
again, and allow the North to dip as 
deep as before into the pockets of their 
dupes. Why, what can be more lament- 
able and more humiliating than the con- 
duct of the North from the commencement 
of these troubles till now? They come 
whining to the South, with patriotism in 
their mouths, but with protection in their 
apron and they proffer everything, only 
et them return and deal with them again. 


For this they offer to recognise slavery by 
name ; they offer to get the States to do 
away with Personal Liberty Bills; they 
offer to tear up and split into toothpicks 
the chief plank of the Chicago platform. 
Now, what said the men of the Chicago 


Convention? That under no cireum- 
stances would they ever allow slavery to 
be extended to their territories. Upon this 
there could be no surrender—-other con- 
cessions they might grant ; but this—in 
which humanity, conscience, and all the 
holiest considerations were indirectly in- 
volyed,—this they never could surrender no 
never, never, never. And wliat have they 
offered? Why to cast all these considera- 
tions of conscience and humanity and duty 
to the four winds of heaven, to hand over 
all territories south of Mason and Dixie’s 
line (36° 30’) to slavery, if only the South 
will return and wear bad clothing, and use 
inferior iron, and pay the North some 
9,000 000 sterling a year for the advan- 
tages of such a connection. Is not this 
the case at this very moment? And let 
me recommend tle seventh resolution of 
the great meeting held at the Cooper In- 
stitution, New York, on the lst of July 
last, to the consideration of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) and Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster) ~— 


Mr. Gregory 
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“*7, That this is a Government of white men 

and was established exclusively for the white 
race ; that the negro race is not entitled to and 
ought not to be admitted to political or social 
equality with the white race; but that it is our 
duty to treat them with kindness and considera. 
tion as an inferior and dependent race.” 
A New York pamphlet was put in my 
hand last year by a Member of this House, 
supposed to carry with it very strong ar- 
guments to induce the South to return and 
nestle again in the warm Northern bosom 
—and this was one of the inducements— 

“Slavery, as protected by the Constitution of 
the United States, has more friends in the North 
than it has in all the world beside—friends who 
would march by thousands for its protection and 
defence as it exists under the Constitution.” 
But to leave anonymous writers for a 
minute, let us turn to authorities, In 
December, 1860, Senator Johnson, of 
Tennessee, used these words— 

“IfI were an abolitionist, and wanted to ac- 
complish the abolition of slavery in the Southern 
States, the first step I would take would be to 
break the bonds of this Union. I believe the con- 
tinuance of slavery depends on the preservation 
of the Union and a compliance with all the 
guarantees of the Constitution.” 


The New York Tribune, the recognised 
organ of Northern Republicanism, the un- 
flinching advocate hitherto of immediate 
abolition at all risks and hazards, pipes in 
quite an altered and lower key, ‘‘ Be it the 
business of the people everywhere to for- 
get the negro and remember only the 
country.”’ But what said, last year, the 
man who wanted to occupy the Presiden- 
tial chair, bearing on his banner two 
words, since rendered famous, ‘‘ irrepres- 
sible conflict ’— irrepressible conflict be- 
tween slavery and freedom. I mean Mr. 
William Seward; the same Mr. Seward 
who was lately making capital by offering 
to sacrifice everything to Secession except 
the Morrill tariff, and who proclaimed an 
irrepressible conflict with every one of his 
former convictions and expressions. This 
Mr. William Seward is the same person 
who only the autumn before last was 
stumping it throughout the North on the 
broadest anti-slavery principle, who at 
Detroit declared “ that slavery was, and 
must be only temporary and local ;” who, 
in European boudoirs and saloons, had been 
trying to play the part of Barak to the 
Deborah of Mrs. Beecher Stowe ; prople- 
sying woes and lamentations to the South, 
and singing songs of triumph on the ap- 
proaching exodus of the African race from 
the land of Egypt, when his hands should 
have grasped the reins of State. Let us 
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hear what a consistent man says of the 

resent most influential Minister of the 
Washington Cabinet. The person I quote 
is Mr. Wendell Philipps, a man as 
honest as he is eloguent—fanatical, if you 
will, upon one subject, namely, that of 
slavery ; & most insane fanatic, no doubt, 
in the eyes of New York, because he is 
one of the few who regards his conscience 
more than dollars, and who thinks— 

“To live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.” 
At a meeting in the Music Hall at Boston, 
on June 20, 1861, he made a speech and 
used these expressions with regard to his 
former ally, who now directs the policy of 

the United States— 

“The Republicans, led by Seward, offer to sur- 
render anything save the Union, Their gospel 
is the Constitution, and the slave clause is their 
Sermon on the Mount. They think that at the 
judgment-day the blacker the sins they have 
committed to save the Union, the clearer will 
be their title to heaven,” 

And again— 
“We look in vain through Mr. Seward’s 
hes for one hint or suggestion of dealing 
with our terrible lust. Indeed, one of his terrors 
of disunion is, that it will give room for a Eu- 
ropean—that is, an uncompromising hostility to 
slavery. Such an hostility, the irrepressible con- 
flict between right and wrong, William Seward 
in 1861 pronounces ‘ fearful.’ ” 


Mr. Philipps adds— 

“Before the Union existed, Washington and 
Jefferson uttered the boldest anti-slavery opinions, 
but their sentiments would have been mobbed 
this very day in every city of the North.” 

And the proof of the soundness of these 
views was practically exemplified by the 
narrow escape of Mr. Philipps from an 
enraged mob, on his return from the 
Music Hall; so well had anti-slavery 
Boston given heed to the lessons of its po- 
litical instructors, ‘‘to forget everywhere 
the negro, and to remember only the dol- 
lars.”” Nothing is to me so extraordinary 
as persons in this country persisting to 
look on the North as the friend of the 
negro. Why, it is perfectly notorious that 
these wretched people, when in the North, 
are treated like vermin, and shunned like 
leprosy. Look at the course pursued to- 
wards them by Northern legislation, and 
then believe, if you can, in the regards of 
the North for the African. If you refer 
to the Legislatures of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, it will be seen that every sympathy 
seems to have been enlisted in favour of 
the negro while in bondage, every hand 
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raised against him in the North when 
once enfranchised. In Indiana, 1831, 
Free Negroes and Mulattoes Act; none 
of these persons to be admitted unless 
some white person should enter into a bond 
of 500 dols. for his good behaviour and 
power to maintain. Illinois, still more 
severe (1829) forbade any black to reside 
within the State without giving similar 
bond in 1,000 dols. In Oregon—admitted 
into the Union in 1859—the right of voting 
denied to negroes, Chinamen, mulattoes ; 
and in a clause, carried by 8,640 votes to 
1,081, free negroes are in future denied 
admittance to the State— 

“No free negro, or mulatto, not residing in 
this State at the time of this Constitution shall 
come, reside, or be within this State, or hold any 
real estate, or make any contract, or maintain 
any suit; and the Legislative Assembly shall 
provide by penal laws for the removal by public 
officers of all such negroes and mulattoes, and for 
their effectual exclusion from this State, and for 
the punishment of persons who shall bring them 
into the State.” 


In 1862, similar enactments have been 
passed in Illincis— the President’s own 
State ; and yet General Hunter offers to 
raise 40,000 negroes to fight for the Union 
against their masters, he knowing well 
that when the war is over not one of these 
people will be allowed to enter those States 
for whose love of empire they have shed 
their blood. I have been obliged to enter 
at this great length on the slavery ques- 
tion ; for though it is now beginning to be 
well understood, at the commencement of 
this conflict the issue sought to be raised 
by the advocates of the North was, whe- 
ther the country was prepared to advocate 
or to disapprove of the encroachments of 
slavery. This shallow device has become 
appreciated, and the result is the utter 
want of sympathy which the North expe- 
riences in Europe, and which it resents by 
menace and abuse. Now, I contend, if 
you wish to put an end to this lamentable 
war, if you wish at once to avert that ter- 
rible calamity which is daily increasing in 
intensity throughout Lancashire, you will 
accept the Resolution before you. It has 
been said, if the mediation of Europe be 
refused, what then? Why, then the next 
step must be the immediate recognition by 
Burope of the Confederate States. But it 
has been asked during this debate, will 
recognition give you one bale of cotton, 
and will it not entail war? I answer, it 
will give cotton, and it will not entail war. 
For, mind, I do not advocate isolated action 
on the part of England, which would, | 
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know, be useless, and only add to the irri- 
tation against us in the United States. 
But it is perfectly notorious that France 
has long been anxious to interpose, to do 
something even more than mediate, and 
that we have hitherto discountenanced 
this interposition, and our thanks have 
been that we have so acted from our 
usual perfidious motives, that the United 
States might be exhausted and ruined 
by the war, and not from any desire of 
impartiality. Now, I say, we shall not 
have war; for though there is hardly a 
folly that has not been committed by the 
United States, yet it is not conceivable 
that, hard pushed as they are by the 
South, they should, in addition, bring on 
themselves the hostility of the most power- 
ful European nations—and for what? 
Why, for doing that which every State 
has a perfect right to do according to all 
received international law—namely, to re- 
cognise any Government as independent, 
as was clearly shown by the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Whiteside). But I go further, 
and I say that the day when the interpo- 
sition of Europe is announced, the war 
bubble in America will burst. It will be a 


day long remembered in Wall Street and by 


the speculators of New York. It is these 
speculators, and contractors, and manu- 
facturers, aided by a very small minority, 
who are thoroughly honest in the matter, 
namely, the ardent abolitionists, who are 
urging on and inflaming their countrymen 
in this war. Let but the great mass of 
the nation once see that Europe dispas- 
sionately believes the war to be hopeless, 
let them see that this mediation is offered 
without menace, but in a frank and friend- 
ly spirit, and 1 am confident that very 
soon it will be cordially grasped at. I look 
on the North hitherto as being in a state 
of hallucination, bewildered by the din of 
clamour—and boasting all around and 
everywhere. It seems to have been bitten 
by a tarantula, and drifted into a kind of 
monomania ; that monamania is a craving 
that everything about it should be vast, 
vaster than anything elsewhere. It secms 
to reconcile itself to every privation and 
sacrifice, so that all about it be on the 
most gigantic scale. It boasts that it has 
the largest army in the world; it cares 
nothing for the cost. It consoles itself by 
the reflection that if plundered, its pecula- 
tors are robbers of the vastest proportions. 
Even Bull Run is atoned for as being the 
greatest defeat in the memory of most 
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living men. And it positively exults in the 
reflection that within two years it will have 
accumulated a public debt of as great an 
amount as it has taken the greatest coun. 
tries of worn-out and effete old Europe 
centuries to incur. I will read to the 
House an extract, sent to me by I know 
not whom, from the Dubugue Sun, a news- 
paper in the State of Iowa, and this ig 
the way a national debt is treated in Ame. 
rica— 

“The man who owes nobody is a poor, mise. 

rable being; nobody manifests interest in his 
welfare—nobody cares a continental cent whe- 
ther he lives or dies. He is lean, hungry, and 
generally as poor and wilted as the pin-feathers 
on Job’s turkey. Look at our great men—they 
are all debtors—owe everybody; our men of 
science, our authors, our sensation ministers, 
all, the entire cahoot of them, are deeper in 
debt than Pharaoh’s army were in the Red Sea, 
Debt ennobles a2 man; gives a more expanded 
and liberal view of human nature; keeps him 
moving, especially if he never pays rent. No- 
thing will cure the consumption quicker than a 
strong course of debt, properly taken. To owe 
is human, to pay is divine. Therefore till man 
becomes superhuman, he should not attempt to 
emulate divinity. The science of payment—the 
true modern science—is to get in debt to some- 
body else whom you owe. By this means, you 
avoid getting out of debt, and maintain a repu- 
tation of paying. The greatness of a nation in- 
creases with its national debt. Make a note of 
this at ninety days,” 
Surely no one can believe that this state 
of things can continue in a country of 
prudent, educated men; and every mail 
brings us intelligence that moderate coun- 
sels are beginning to make themselves 
heard. If the great Powers of Europe 
offer their mediation in respectful and 
friendly terms, it will arouse thousands 
who are desirous of peace, but who have 
hitherto been crushed and kept down by 
violence and the intoxication of success. 
It will have this good effect, too—that it 
will permit the impulse for peace to arise 
among the Americans themselves. It can 
inflict no wound on their pride and spirit 
of independence. It asks them to do no- 
thing more than what their wisest and best 
citizens have advocated in the days when 
the Union was yet unthreatened. I would 
that over every door-post in the United 
States were graven at this moment the 
eloquent words of Mr. J. Quincy Adams, 
once a President of the United States, 
who, at the New York Historical Society, 
at the jubilee of the Constitution, 1839, 
expressed himself in this noble lan- 
guage— 

‘*But the indissoluble link of union between 
the people of the several States of this Confede- 
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rated nation is, after all, not in the right, but in 
the heart. If the day should ever come (may 
Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the 
ple of these States shall be alienated from 
each other; when the fraternal spirit shall give 
way to cold indifference, or collisions of interest 
shall fester into hatred, the bands of political as- 
sociation will not long hold together parties no 
longer attracted by the magnetism of conciliated 
interests and kindly sympathies; and far better 
will it be for the people of the disunited States to 
in friendship from each other than to be 
held together by constraint. Then will be the 
time for reverting to the precedent, which oc- 
curred at the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, to form again a more perfect Union, by 
dissolving that which could no longer bind, and 
to leave the separated parts to be reunited, by 
the law of political gravitation, to the centre.” 
There will shortly be a lull of arms when 
the great heat prevents military opera- 
tions ; therefore I pray you to avail your- 
selves of this opportunity. Give us peace 
for a little, even though it be but an ar- 
mistice, and all may yet be well. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) 
says peace can be but a hollow truce. 


That I utterly deny. Fierce and vindic- 
tive as may be now the passions of both 
combatants, yet time, the healer of all 
things, scars over the deepest wound. 
Give us peace, and I do not despair, even 


in this darkest hour, that though the 
United States of Washington be no more, 
yet that the traditions of Washington may 
prevail on both sides of the boundary, and 
a great future yet be in store for those 
two vast Republics. If monarchies can 
exist side by side of each other, without 
strife and variance, why may not Repub- 
lies? Rivalries there may be, but rival- 
ries in progress, and in the arts of peace. 
I contend, if you will only help, that there 
is still hope that less hot and more Chris- 
tian counsels may prevail, and that these 
two Republics may take their onward 
course, diverging, but not hostile—inde- 
pendent, yet not forgetful of their common 
origin—bidding each other farewell, in the 
language of Abraham to Lot—“ Is not the 
whole land before thee? Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me; let there be 
no strife between me and thee, for we 
are brethren.” 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: I should 
hope, after the length to which the debate 
as gone, that the House will be disposed 
to come to a division to-night on the 
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Motion of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land. The subject which we have been 
debating is one of the highest import- 
ance, and one also of the most delicate 
character, and I cannot think that the 
postponement of the conclusion of this 
debate till next week can be attended 
with any beneficial result, either one way 
or other. I confess I regret very much 
that my hon. Friend has thought it his 
duty to bring this subject under discussion 
in this House in the present state of 
things. There can be but one wish on the 
part of every man in this country with re- 
spect to this war in America, and that is 
that it should end. I might doubt whe- 
ther any end which can be satisfactory, 
or which could lead to an amicable settle- 
ment between the two parties, is likely to 
be accelerated by animated debates in this 
House. We have had to-night the Ame- 
rican war waged here, in words, by cham- 
pions on both sides. It is quite true that 
many things have been said which must 
be gratifying to the feelings of both par- 
ties now fighting in America ; but, on the 
other hand, things have been said in the 
warmth of debate which must tend to irri- 
tate and wound the feelings of both sides ; 
and it is in human nature to think more of 
things that are offensive, than of things 
which are‘gratifying and friendly. I con- 
fess, therefore, that I regret that the 
debate has been brought on, and I should 
earnestly hope that the House would not 
agree to the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
but would leave it in the hands of the 
Government to deal with the future, con- 
tent as I believe the country is with the 
manner in which the past has been con- 
ducted by them. Ido not ask this upon 
the ground of confidence in the Govern- 
ment of the day, because I think that 
whatever party might have the rule in this 
country — whoever might sit on these 
benches—it would be wise and expedient 
in the House to leave a matter of such 
difficulty, of such delicacy, and of such 
immense importance in the hands of the 
responsible Government of the day to deal 
with it according to the varying cireum- 
stances of the moment, and not by a Reso- 
lution to dictate and point out a specific 
course, and to tie up their hands, thus taking 
upon the House of Commons the responsi- 
bility which ought properly to belong to 
the Government. The Motion of my hon. 
Friend points to two courses—mediation 
and acknowledgment. We have heard a 
very learned and well-argued speech from 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Whiteside) on the question of acknowledg- 
ment. I am not going to dispute, that if 
this country thought it right to take that 
course, we should be perfectly justified in 
acknowledging the independence of the 
Southern States, provided only that that 
independence had been—in the words 
which he used—“ firmly and permanently 
established.’’? Moreover, I quite coneur 
with him that our acknowledgment of that 
independence, if we thought right to make 
it, would be no just cause of war, no just 
cause of offence on the part of the United 
States as against this country. But the 
eases which the right hon. Gentleman 
cited—more especially the case of the 
South American Republics—were totally 
different from that which is now presented 
to our consideration. The South American 
Republics were not acknowledged till a 
great many years after they had practically 
achieved and obtained their independence. 
There was a war between them and Spain 
— separated by the wide Atlantic from 
her revolted subjects—and unable with any 
degree of power to re-establish her autho- 
rity over them; and, I believe, it was 
nearly fifteen years — certainly a great 
many years — before their independence 
was acknowledged. But what was the 
state of affairs in this case until the un- 
certain rumours we have received this day? 
A fortnight ago it was doubtful whether 
the Confederates or the Federals would be 
in possession of Richmond. It was but a 
few days ago that we imagined that the 
whole course of the Mississippi was in the 
hands of the Fedcrals—we knew that 
New Orleans, and possibly Charleston 
were in their hands; and I contend, that 
up to the present moment, whatever may 
be the opinion which anybody may enter- 
tain of the determination of the South 
to fight to the last for the maintenance 
of its independence, practically the 
contest has not yet assumed that cha- 
racter which would justify this country 
in assuming that that independence was 
permanently and fully established. But, 
then, many people who talk of acknow- 
ledgment seem to imply that that acknow- 
ledgment, if made, would establish some 
different relations between this country and 
the Southern States. But that is not 
the case. Acknowledgment would not 
establish a nation unless it were followed 
by some direct active interference. Neu- 
trality, as was well observed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, is perfectly com- 
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patible with acknowledgment. You may 
be neutral in a war between two countriey 
whose independence you never called in 
question. Two long-established countries 
go to war ; you acknowledge the indepen. 
dence of both, but you are not on that 
account bound to take part in the contest, 
The right hon. Gentleman argued that we 
had taken a step towards acknowledg. 
ment by admitting that the South had 
belligerent rights. But Vattel, and all 
the best authorities on the law of nations, 
hold that when a civil war breaks out in a 
country that is firmly established, other 
nations have a right to deal with those two 
parties as belligerents, without acknow- 
ledging the independence of the revolted 
portion of the country. Admitting that 
the war has been established on such a 
footing that each party is entitled to be re- 
garded by other countries as belligerents, 
the mere fact of our having acknowledged 
that those two parties are belligerents in 
the proper international sense of the word 
does not imply a step towards acknowledg- 
ing one or other of them as an independent 
nation. Nobody can be insensible for « 
moment of the vast importance to this 
country of a speedy termination of this 
war. We all know the privations and suf- 
ferings which a great portion of our popu- 
lation are enduring, in consequence of that 
unfortunate war. But, on the other hand, 
it has been well put by an hon. Gentleman 
who spoke in this debate, that any attempt 
to put an end to it by active interference 
would only produce greater evils, greater 
sufferings, and greater privations to those 
on whose behalf interference had been at- 
tempted. There is no instance, I believe, 
in the history of the world, of a contest 
such as that which is now going on in 
America—a contest of such magnitude be- 
tween two different sections of the same 
people. The Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many was a joke to it in point of extent 
and magnitude. It was but the other day 
that I saw a map sent by the Quarter- 
master General of the Federal forces, on 
which were marked out the positions of 
720,000 Federal troops—we now hear that 
300,000 more men are to be called into the 
field—making one 1,000,000 of men on 
one side ; and probably there is something 
not much less on the other. Irritation and 
exasperation on both sides are admitted by 
all who have taken part in the debate, and 
is that the moment when it can be thought 
that a successful offer of mediation could 
be made to the two parties? My hon. 
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Friend said, ‘‘ I do not care for that ; we 
had better offer mediation and let it be 
refused ; and if that were followed by 
acknowledgment, that acknowledgment 
would ultimately lead to a satisfactory set- 
tlement between the two parties.” I wish 
to guard myself against anything in re- 

d to the future. The events of this 
war have beer so contrary to all anticipa- 
tion, from time to time, that he would be 
a bold man indeed who should attempt to 
prophesy from month to month what cha- 
racter the war would assume. I believe 
the country and this House are of opinion 
that the Government has, up to the pre- 
sent time, pursued a wise and prudent 
course. We should be too happy if any 
opportunity should present itself which 
would afford us a fair and reasonable pro- 
spect that any effort on our part might be 
conducive to establish peace between the 
two parties who are carrying on this deso- 
lating and afflicting contest ; but I think 
that the House had better leave it to the 
discretion of the Government to judge of 
the occasions which may arise, and of the 
opportunities which may present them- 
selves. It is upon that ground that, with- 


out going into any investigation of the 
rights on either side as to which may be 


right and which wrong—without express- 
‘ing any judgment, because I think it is 
the duty of the Government of this coun- 
try to abstain from expressing any judg- 
ment upon the two parties—I ask the 
House not to sanction this Resolution. If 
at any time we should be able by friendly 
offices to contribute to the establishment of 
peace, it can be only by presenting our- 
selves in the shape of impartial persons, 
not tied by opinions either one way or the 
other, anxious only to promote that settle- 
ment between the two which may be con- 
sistent with the feelings and interests of 
both. It is only in that way that we can 
render any service ; and, in order to re- 
main in that position, to enjoy that charac- 
ter, it is necessary that we should avoid 
pronouncing any judgment or opinion. I 
therefore do not follow the example of 
those who have expressed opinions upon 
the merits of the two parties. I only en- 
treat the House not to adopt the Resolu- 
tion of my hon. Friend, but to leave to the 
responsible Government the task of judg- 
ing what can be done, when it can be done, 
and how it can be done. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD sub- 
mitted whether it was not desirable that 
there should be an adjournment of the 
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debate. He confessed that he never rose 
to address the House with a greater sense 
of responsibility than that with which he 
was then impressed—not because he pre- 
sumed to suppose that any opinion of his 
was of greater weight than that of other 
Members, but because the words of every 
Gentleman who took part in this debate 
would be severely scanned in a community 
where the minds and judgments of men 
had been distorted and disturbed, and 
their passions roused by a contest which it 
would be difficult to parallel in the annals 
of the world. His hon. Friend (Mr. Lind- 
say) had been found fault with for bringing 
forward a Motion which, it was said, was 
likely to produce great irritation in Ame- 
rica. Now, it appeared to him that fault 
was found with the Motion, not for what it 
was, but for what it was not. True, its 
wording had been altered from time to 
time ; but that, at all events, showed that 
his hon. Friend had bestowed great care 
and consideration on the question, and that 
he desired to meet the objections which 
might be supposed to attach to it in its 
original shape ; and it would be difficult to 
point out any particular in which the Mo- 
tion better deserved commendation than 
from the extreme caution and moderation 
which now characterized it. His hon. 
Friend proposed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should attempt mediation upon 
the ground that the Confederate States 
had long preserved a separate Government 
and shown a determination to maintain 
their independence ; and he must say that 
until he heard the speech of the noble 
Lord, he should have thought it difficult 
for any one to disagree with the terms of 
the Resolution. The Confederate States 
had maintained not only a Government per- 
fectly distinct from that from which they 
had separated themselves, but an establish- 
ed Government, with a recognised consti- 
tution, a President, a Senate, and House 
of Representatives duly elected, constitu- 
encies who exercised an independent choice, 
and elections freely conducted. They had 
not only a large army in the field, but for 
upwards of a year had maintained and paid 
a body of troops numbering not less that 
300,000 men. He was not prepared to 
say that the present condition of affairs in 
America did not justify a very different 
course from that recommended by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland; but when the 
hon. Member (Mr. Forster) advocated a 
policy of strict non-interference, he would 
ask what circumstance could possibly justi- 
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fy interference if these did not —not a forci- 
ble or coercive interference, but a friendly 
mediation, tendered in the most respectful 
and friendly tone? Could anything more 
shocking be pointed out in history than 
the cruel warfare now being waged in 
America? They heard of father being 
arrayed against son, and brother against 
brother. But this was not all. The con- 
test was @ sanguinary one, such as it was 
impossible to parallel in modern times. It 
was said that the two armies had lately 
fought for seven consecutive days, and 
that in the last three days the killed, 
wounded, and missing amounted to up- 
wards of 40,000. Numbers like these ap- 
peared almost incredible, yet there was 
reason to suppose that the accounts were 
not overcharged ; and one statement in a 
Southern newspaper was that a Southern 
division, which on the fourth day went into 
action 14,000 strong could next morning 
only muster 6,000. Surely a friendly ally 
ought, at the earliest possible moment, to 
interpose, and by mediation try to stop so 
dreadful a contest. But it was not only 
on account of the state of things in Ame- 
rica that we were called upon to interfere. 
He was struck with astonishment by what 
seemed the utter inability of Gentlemen of 
good information, and even the noble Lord 
himself, to realize the magnitude of the 
distress which was extending itself over 
great districts of the North of England. 
That there would be a want of employment 
in the cotton districts for a certain time 
was not all. A cotton famine was not 
like a corn famine. When the potato crop 
failed one year in Ireland or the wheat 
crop in England, there was always the 
prospect and the hope that in the year fol- 
lowing the kindly fruits of the earth would 
be enjoyed in due season. But it was not 
80 with the cotton crop. The cotton crop 
required large capital combined with skill 
and industry. In the cotton-producing 
States of America capital was destroyed ; 
the system of servitude was destroyed ; and 
even if peace were brought about to-mor- 
row, it would be impossible to obtain that 
steady and ample supply of cotton which 
we had been in the habit of receiving. 
Then, again, although the patience and 
self-reliance of the population in the North 
of England were worthy of all praise, and 
though he believed that this self-respect 
and regard for order on the part of the 
bulk of the population would continue, was 
it quite certain that agitators might not 
find opportunities of spreading discontent, 
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and that next winter might not be marked 
by as much social disorder as it was, 
unhappily, sure to be marked by social 
misery? Ie thought, then, that we should 
be wanting in our duty to our own popula- 
tion, as well as to humanity in general, if 
we did not step forward, and, by peace. 
ful mediation, try to put an end to this 
odious contest. He was told that this 
course would have no effect unless it 
were followed up by forcible intervention, 
but he did not believe that this was a fair 
estimate of the effect of mediation. His 
hon. Friend proposed, not that this coun. 
try should alone offer its mediation, or 
that we should recognise the South and 
afterwards call on the Federal Govern. 
ment to accept our good offices ; but that, 
in concert with all our allies, we should 
express our conviction, as the result of 
careful observation of all that has been 
passing during the last eighteen months, 
that it was impossible that there should 
be any other issue to this war than a 
separation between North and South, 
Coupled with this there would be an at- 
tempt to enforce our conviction, not by 
arms, but by the whole weight of our moral 
influence and authority. He believed, that 
if we were to tender to the people of the 
United States our good offices to promote 
some terms of arrangement, it would have 
the best effect, because it would give to 
the sensible and moderate portion of the 
American people an opportunity of expres- 
sing opinions which were now overborne 
amid the din of war. A proof of this was 
afforded by what happened after the Trent 
affair, when, the first excitement having 
passed away, every moderate paper ad- 
mitted that the North must be wrong, and 
must have exceeded their rights, since all 
the Powers of Europe declared that this 
was so, combining for the purpose from 
no motives of self-interest, but merely in 
defence of the law of nations. In tle 
same spirit our object should be to induce 
not France only, or Russia, but Austria, 
Italy, and the other Powers of Europe to 
unite with us in an offer of mediation, and 
in counselling both parties to come to 
terms of compromise and reconciliation ; 
and he felt sure that such advice, coming 
from the most enlightened nations of the 
world, united in the cause of peace and 
humanity, was such that no people, and 
least of all the people of the United 
States, could afford to disregard. Perhaps 
at first the North might be irritated by 
an offer of mediation; but he believed 
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that they would ultimately listen with re- 
spect and deference to the collected opi- 
nion of Europe, and we should then enjoy 
the proud satisfaction of having contri- 
puted as far as we could to the attain- 
ment of so satisfactory an end. Te did 
not know whether his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland intended to take 
the responsibility of proceeding to a divi- 
sion, or the almost equal responsibility of 
withdrawing the Motion ; but in his heart 
of hearts he so entirely agreed with it, that 
if his hon. Friend pressed the Motion, he 
should certainly support it by his vote. 
However this might be, he was sure that 
in the line now taken by the Government 
a more weighty and serious responsibility 
was incurred by them than had almost 
ever been incurred by any other Govern- 
ment in modern times. A policy of non- 
interference might be the part of prudence 
and of wisdom, or it might arise from in- 
decision or from timid and divided coun- 
cils. Ile did not know what course the 
Government might hereafter take; but he 
felt assured, that if they were} only pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of being 
the first to initiate in Europe the policy of 
inviting—in conjunction with the Powers 
of the Continent—the contending States 
of America to come to a settlement of 
their differences, they would have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that they had taken 
astep which might have the effect of re- 
storing peace to one hemisphere, and con- 
tentment and prosperity to the suffering 
people of another. Thus, without the ex- 
pense of a single shilling, or the loss of a 
single human life, might they confer a 
great blessing on those who were our kin- 
dred. But whether they took that course 
not, the hon. Member for Sunderland 
would have the gratification resulting from 
the fact that he had done his best by 
proposing, as they upon those benches 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had done their best by support- 
ing, a Resolution which had for its object 
the restoration of peace between two con- 
tending parties, and which pointed to the 
tly course which was compatible with 
our own honour and national interests. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand purt 
of the Question.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD (who had given notice 
that it was his intention to move— 

“That it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment to use every means consistent with the 
maintenance of peace, either in concert with the 
great Powers of Europe or otherwise, as they 
may think it expedient, to endeavour to terminate 
the civil war now raging in America,”) 

said, he did not feel disposed to take the 
course suggested for the adoption of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, and with- 
draw his Motion. Very little had been 
said in the course of the discussion with 
respect to the distressed operatives of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, of whom 197,000 
were working short time, while 58,990 
were altogether without employment. 
[Cries of “ Divide, divide! ’’] He was 
sorry to perceive the spirit in which those 
hon, Members who professed to be the 
friends of the operatives seemed inclined to 
deal with their case; but he should im- 
plore the Government, in the name of jus- 
tice and charity, as well asin the interests 
of humanity, to take some steps to put 
an end to the misery which the unhappy 
struggle in America was creating, not only 
in that country, but our own. In his opi- 
nion it would have been the crowning act 
of a long and useful life if the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had ac- 
cepted the course suggested by the Reso- 
lution which had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he would rest 
satisfied with the statement of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the hope which it held out that he would 
take the earliest opportunity to bring about 
a termination of the war, and would, with 
the permission of the House, withdraw 
his Motion. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EX- 
PENSES) BILL—(Bu No. 207.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH expressed a 
hope that the, Secretary for War would 
not insist in forwarding this Bill a stage 
at so late an hour of the night (twenty 
minutes to one o'clock), especially as he 
had on a former occasion promised that 
full time for the discussion of its provisions 
should be affurded on the report. 

U 
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Sir GEORGE LEWIS eaid, that the 
full discussion which he had said might 
take place on the report had come off a 
few evenings ago, when he had laid the 
amended schedule on the table. 


Amendment made, by leaving out Pro- 
viso to Clause 2. 


Another Amendment proposed, to add 
another Proviso, 

“ Provided always, That it shall not be lawful 
to apply any of such sums to any work not speci- 
fically named in the Schedule, nor to apply to any 
work any greater sum than that which is set down 
in the Schedule as the total estimated cost of the 
work, nor for Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for the War Department to enter into any 
contract involving the expenditure in any district 
of a greater sum than is hereby and by the Act of 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Vic- 
toria, chapter one hundred and nine, authorized 
to be expended during the period ending on the 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, without inserting in such con- 
tract a condition that the same shall not be bind- 
ing on the said Principal Secretary until it has 
lain for one month upon the Table of the [House 
of Commons without disapproval ; and the said 
contract shall have no force or validity until it 
shall have lain for one month upon the Table of 
the House of Commons without disapproval, un- 
less previous to the lapse of that period such con- 
tract shall have been approved by a Resolution of 
the said House.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.’”’ 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
would move that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the hon. 
and gallant Member had spoken once, it 
was not competent for him to make a 
Motion. ' 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Then I 
will move that the House do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House do now adjourn.” 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, there 
were several errors in the schedule which 
he deemed it to be his duty to point out. 
The very first item involved an error o 
£16,000, the sum of £18,000 having 
been inserted instead of £2,000, 

Motion put, and negatived. 


Mr. ITENNESSY said, there could be 
no doubt that the Government had made 
several blunders in the schedule ; and as 
not a single word of explanation had been 
offered, he would move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS stated, that the 
addition of £16,000 in one of the items 
in the schedule had been made intention- 

Sir Frederic Smith 
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ally, in consequence of the necessity of 
providing for the compensation of the eon. 
tractors. The other discrepancies which 
had been pointed out were not errors, 
and he should be prepared to defend them 
if a Motion were made for any altera- 
tion. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH submitted 
that the addition of £16,000 could not 
have been intentional, inasmuch as the 
last columns of the schedule, which eon. 
tained the totals, did not correspond with 
the others. There were many other errors 
besides those he had pointed out. In the 
Vote for Fort Rowner there was an error 
of £5,000; in that for Fort Farelian 
there was an error of £7,000; in that 
for the Breakwater battery there was an 
error of £5,000. The schedule, in faet, 
was a mass of blunders, varying in amount 
from £2,000 to £7,000. In fifty-eight 
items there were no less than nineteen 
errors. This showed that the clerical de. 
partment of the War Office must be in a 
wretched state. He thought the right 





hon. Baronet should be obliged to him 
| for giving him an opportunity of substi- 
tuting a correct schedule for an incorrect 
/one. At all events, after the statement 
he had made, and seeing that he had still 
a good deal to say on the question of 
fortifications, he hoped the debate would 
be adjourned. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the ma. 
terial consideration for the House was the 
sixth column, containing the amount pro- 
posed for works in 1862-3. That was 
the money which the House intrusted to 
the Government, and to which the Go- 
vernment wer? limited by a proviso in- 
serted in the Bill. He considered himself 
bound by that column and by the further 
amount required to complete the works. 
It was true that in some cases the addi- 
tions had not becn correctly made across 
the columns, and he admitted that some 
reductions ought to be made in the first 
column, which contained the estimated 
cost of the works. But that would not 
make any alteration in the grant of money 
made by the House, though he would 
take care that the sums in the first 
column were reduced. He did not ask 
the House to make any alteration either 
in the amount granted or in that to 
expended in future, which, after all, were 
the material columns, It was not his in- 
tention to oppose the adjournment of the 
debate until Monday. 





Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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LUNACY REGULATION BILL. 
[BILL NO. 208.] CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. BOVILL moved, in Clause 3, line 
19, after “' affairs,” to leave out to the end 
of the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
19, after ‘‘ affairs”’ to leave out to the end 
of the Clause. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL opposed 
the Amendment. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :--Ayes 32; Noes 
6: Majority 26. 

Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3° 
on Monday next. 


POLLING PLACES—NEW SHOREHAM, &e. 


Mr. CAVE obtained leave to introduce 
s Bill to amend the law relating to polling 
at in the boroughs of New Shoreham, 

icklade, Aylesbury, and East Retford. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 218.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 21, 1862. 


Mivres.|—Pusric Brits.—1* Parochial Assess- 
ments; Charity Commissioners Jurisdiction ; 
County Surveyors (Ireland); Excise Duties ; 
Recovery of Poor Rates, &c. 

2 Companies, &c, 

8 Harbours ‘I'ransfer ; Salmon Fisheries (Scot- 
land); Poor Relief (Ireland) ; Petroleum ; 
Elections (Ireland) ; Gunpowder Act Amend- 
ment. 


KENT COAST RAILWAY BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3°, with the Amendments. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD called attention 
to the powers conferred by this Bill, and 
inquired whether their Lordships consi- 
dered that the Board of Trade were en- 
titled to exercise such authority, under a 

vate Bill, as would issue in the grant- 
ing of a complete monopoly, with respect 
to the harbour of Ramsgate, to a private 
company. The attention of the Steam 
Shipowners’ Association had been called 
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by the 4th clause powers of a more 
extensive character were conferred than 
could have been exercised under the 
abandoned clause. Under the powers 
granted by this Bill the Kent Coast Rail- 
way Company would be entitled to run a 
tramway on to the pier at Ramsgate, and 
would practically obtain a monopoly of 
the harbour traffic. As the Bill was first 
introduced this clause was in the Bill, 
and in consequence the second reading was 
opposed by the Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation; but upon a written undertaking 
being given by the Member who had charge 
of the Bill in the House of Commons that 
the clause should be expunged, the opposi- 
tion was withdrawn. Subsequently, how- 
ever, by an arrangement with the Board of 
Trade the same powers were given by the 
eleventh clause, upon the ground, he be- 
lieved, that the proposed works were ne- 
cessary, and that that Department had not 
funds to execute them. That, however, 
was no justification for a public Depart- 
ment handing over its functions to a pri- 
vate company, even were it the case; but 
that was not so—the Board had ample 
means from the rents, tolls, and accumu- 
lated capital derived from the late Har- 
bour Commissioners. Two reports had 
been made to the Government on the sub- 
ject ; from the first of which, made by Sir 
John Rennie, it appeared that £7,000 a 
year would be sufficient to maintain the 
harbour in repair; but desires being ex- 
pressed for further inquiry, Sir William 
Cubitt prosecuted one, and reported that 
the annual expenditure of £7,500 would 
be amply sufficient for the proper mainte- 
nance of the harbour, while the annual 
revenue derivable from various sources ap- 
plicable to the keeping up of the harbour 
was £9,000. Under all the circumstances 
of the case he thought that their Lordships 
ought to pause before they agreed to pass 
the Bill as it stood. There was no ground 
whatever why the Board of Trade should 
transfer the powers it possessed over Rams- 
gate harbour to a private railway company, 
and he objected to the mode in which it 
was attempted to be done—namely, by 
the insertion of a clause in a private Bill 
instead of by bringing in a Bill for that 
purpose, which must needs attract the 
attention of Parliament. He was of opi- 
nion that the 11th clause ought not to 


' stand part of the Bill, and therefore he 


fo the subject, and the Board of Trade should move that it be struck out. 


had unged the 6th clause, which | 
eapeciall ‘ 


y bore upon this question, but 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that all the Board of Trade undertook to 
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do was to oppose any clause which trans- 
ferred the harbour to the railway com- 
pany, and the Bill merely gave power to 
the Board of Trade and the railway com- 
pany to construct such a tramway as the 
Board of Trade might think convenient 
for the public in coming down to the 
harbour. The opposition was chiefly got 
up by a steam-packet company, who de- 
sired to deprive the public of the advantage 
of going to Ramsgate by railway, in the 
hope that they would continue to go by 
water. That company appeared before 
the Committee, and were declared to have 
no locus standi, and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would affirm the decision of the 
Committee. To show that the Board of 
Trade had not the ample funds mentioned 
by the noble and learned Lord, he would 
state that the harbour had been a losing 
concern, and that it had cost the public 
£3,000 a year. There were, in truth, no 
funds available for making a tramway or 
other works. It would be doing great in- 
justice if their Lordships rejected this 
clause, which the town council of Rams- 
gate had approved of, and to which no 
opposition at all had been raised. He 


would appeal to their Lordships to stand 
by their Select Committee and to retain 


the clause. 

Tue Duxe or MONTROSE, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, wished to say a 
few words on the subject. He entirely 
disagreed with the remark of the noble 
and learned Lord that the clause would 
transfer the harbour to a private company 
and create a monopoly. The Board of 
Trade was answerable to Parliament if it 
did anything detrimental to the public 
interests. Could any one say that enabling 
railway passengers to ride in their car- 
riages to the pier was an act contrary to 
the public interests? Public steamers 
only could use the pier. The railway 
company possessed no steamers. The 
town was greatly in favour of the scheme, 
and the whole question resolved itself into 
this:—Should the Board of Trade put 
down this tramway themselves, or allow 
this railway company or any other com- 

any todoso? As regarded a breach of 
faith, he did not think that any had been 
committed. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that being a 
shareholder in the company, he should be 
unable to vote on the question. He might, 
however, observe that the clause would 
only enable the Board of Trade to enter 
into an arrangement with this company 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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or any other company for the laying down 
of a tramway. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that the Board of Trade, as trustees for the 
public, had no right to transfer their 
powers over any public property without 
coming to Parliament for such a pur 
and it was most objectionable that they 
should have done so by a clause in a pri- 
vate Bill. 

Earn GRANVILLE expressed a hope 
that the House would give its assent to 
the clause, and support the unanimous 
decision at which the Select Committee 
to which the Bill had been referred had 
arrived. , 

Lorp REDESDALE also recommended 
that the House should not overrule the 
decision of the Committee. 

Tor Eart or DERBY said, he knew 
nothing more of the Bill than he had 
heard in the course of the debate; but 
having listened attentively to the discus- 
sion which had taken place, he was of opi- 
nion that his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford) was fully justified in 
bringing the matter before the House. A 
Bill containing such extensive powers 
ought to have been brought forward asa 
public measure. He hoped that his noble 
and learned Friend would not give their 
Lordships the trouble of dividing, and that 
the noble Lord opposite would consent to 
the addition of a proviso for the more ef- 
fectual protection of the public. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, he would 
not press the Motion for the rejection of 
the clause ; but he thought that they ought 
to add to it a proviso for the purpose of 
protecting the right of the public in that 
matter. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that it would be a special duty of the 
Board of Trade to take the necessary 
steps for protecting the rights and inter- 
ests of the public. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn ; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


ACTS OF UNIFORMITY.—PETITION. 


Lorp EBURY said, he rose to present 
a petition to which their Lordships’ House 
would, he was sure, pay due respect, not 
only on account of the high position of the 
individuals who had signed it, but also 
from their being peculiarly well qualified 
to understand and appreciate the grievance 
they complained of. It was a petition from 
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Fellows and Tutors of Colleges at the Uni- 
yersity of Cambridge, stating that in their 
opinion the provisions of the Act of Uni- 
formity of Charles II., requiring a declara- 
tion of conformity to the Liturgy before 
admission to a fellowship, was injurious 
and ought to be repealed. The petition 
was signed by seventy-four Fellows and 
Tutors of Colleges. The petitioners re- 
spectfully called attention to the provi- 
sion of the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
which required all Fellows of Colleges to 
make a declaration of conformity to the 
Liturgy. Up to the year 1856 a Univer- 
sity statute, passed as long ago as the reign 
of James I., compelled every graduate to 
make a declaration of membership ; but in 
the year 1856 the Universities Act was 
passed, which broke down the barriers to 
the education of Nonconformists in these 
ancient foundations, permitting all de- 
grees, except those in theology, to be 
granted without any religious test, and 
scholarships to be held. It appeared as if 


the framers of the Universities Act had 
made an oversight in not repealing this 
provision of the Act of Uniformity, because 
in those colleges where, by their college 
statutes, a declaration of conformity was 
required (and there are some in which no 


such declaration is required), that Act gave 
power to the college to relax that restric- 
tin. A willingness to enter into a de- 
daration of conformity was, no doubt, a 
passport to a social position and to the 
emoluments of those wealthy foundations ; 
but it did not appear to be by any means 
a Royal road to academical distinctions, 
inasmuch as, out of proportionably a small 
number of Undergraduates, the senior 
wranglership was won both in 1860 and 
1861 by a Nonconformist ; and the House 
could not be surprised if the tutors who 
had instructed and prepared them, enter- 
taining a respect both for their conduct 
and abilities, regretted that these distin- 
guished young men could not be retained 
for the ornament and advantage of the 
University. The House would remark 
that this was no attempt on the part of 
Nonconformists to obtain additional privi- 
leges, but a spontaneous act of a distin- 
guished body of Churchmen, who felt and 
declared the injury produced by the pre- 
sent restrictions. He was happy to say 
that a right hon. Friend of his, who hed 
presented a similar petition in the House 
of Commons, had given notice of his in- 
tention to propose legislation upon the 
subject. 
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COMPANIES, &ec. BILL—[Bruz No. 132.] 
SECOND READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, ex- 
plained that similar measures had been 
introduced in 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861, 
but from various causes had not passed 
the Commons, although they had been 
agreed to by their Lordships. This year, 
however, he had thought it more desirable 
to commence in the House of Commons, 
where the measure had been maturely 
considered before coming up to their 
Lordships. The great difficulty hitherto 
had been to provide facilities for the 
formation of companies, combined with 
proper safeguards, and another difficulty 
was to provide in a satisfactory manner 
for winding-up and dissolution. Another 
circumstance was that there were many 
statutes upon the subject, some of which 
were found difficult of construction and 
even conflicting, and with the whole 
of the matters to which he had referred 
this Bill dealt, 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next. 


PARKHURST PRISON.—QUESTION. 


Viscount DUNGANNON rose, accord- 
ing to notice, to call attention to certain 
recent Occurrences at Parkhurst Prison; 
and to inquire whether full Information 
has been received on the Matter by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if so, what 
Course has in consequence been adopted ? 
The facts were shortly these. Some time 
ago one of the warders was assaulted in 
Parkhurst by one of the convicts, and he 
remained for some time in a dangerous 
state in consequence of the injuries he 
received. As far as he could ascertain, no 
punishment had been inflicted on the man 
for that assault. About six months ago 
another warder was assaulted by several 
convicts, in consequence of which he had 
to resign his situation, and soon afterwards 
died, leaving a widow and children. No 
steps had been taken to punish these men ; 
and when the period of their sentence had 
expired, they were let loose upon society. 
Application was made on behalf of the 
widow and children of the warder to the 
directors of the prison for compensation ; 
but that application was made in vain. 
He thought this was a state of things 
which required to be amended, and he 
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hoped the noble Earl would give a satis- 
factory answer on the subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that he was not then in a position to 
give the noble Lord such an answer as 
would be satisfactory to him, but would 
make further inquiry on the subject. 


WORKS ON THE SHANNON.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eant or LEITRIM asked, If it is 
the Intention of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury to advance Money to the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, to 
enable the Board to finish the Works on 
the Upper Shannon, which were omitted, 
or were only partly executed, by the 
Shannon Commissioners ? 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to appoint some competent gen- 
tleman to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case, but upon the distinct under- 
standing that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not thereby pledge themselves to ad- 
vance any money to the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock, 


aeons 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 21, 1862. 


Minoutes.]—Pusiic Brits.—l° Elections during 
Recess. 
2° Militia Ballots Suspension; Court of Com- 
mon Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgment of 
Deeds) ; Mutual Surrender of Criminals (Den- 
mark). 
8° Lunacy Regulation; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance. 
SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH called atten- 
tion to the enormous amount to which the 
superannuations had of late years run up. 
Tt is true that they were asked to Vote 
this year only £185,000; but it appeared, 
by a Return moved for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, that the real amount 
which the House was paying away under 
the head ef pensions and superanauations 

Viscount Dungannon 
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in the public offices was £874,000; but 
that did not include all the superannug. 
tions; for by account No. 56 it appeared 
there were heavy items for retiring allow. 
ances, compensations, &c., amongst which 
there was £10,000 for the Woods and 
Forest Departments; £447,000 under the 
head of Excise, Customs, Stamps, and 
Taxes; £687,000 for Civil Allowances; 
£121,000 for the Probate Act, &c. ; being 
in the whole about £1,200,000. To this 
was to be added the charge for non-effec. 
tives for the army and navy, and it would 
be found there were altogether granted 
out of the revenue for non-effective services 
no less a sum than £5,500,000. He was 
quite sure that the time must come when 
Parliament would have to take the ques. 
tion up with a view to put some check on 
the enormous expenditure which was now 
going on from year to year under the head 
of superannuations. 

Str HENRY WILLOUGHBY believed, 
that the amount would be found to reach 
nearer £7,000,000 than £6,000,000. The 
truth was, law reform was a frightful 
subject to promote, inasmuch as it in- 
volved always an enormous burden upon 
the country for compensation and allow- 
ances. He wished the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to explain how the last China 
Vote, extending to about £1,000,000 dif- 
fered from the other Votes of Credit passed 
in the years 1859, 1860, and 1861. It 
appeared to him that a considerable ex- 
penditure had taken place without the 
direct authority of this House. Where, 
he asked, would be the objection to place 
on the table Estimates of the extraordinary 
expenses of the naval and military arma- 
ments in China up to the Treaty of Pekin, 
so that the House would have a clear view 
of the extent of the burden thrown upon 
the country? He further wished to know 
up to what date the Indian accounts for 
that war had been balanced. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, the system 
of accounting for the Indian army would 
be changed this year. A new arrangement 
had been made, by which the system of 
making advances without the authority of 
Parliament, which was previously prac- 
tised, would be changed. With regard to 
the precise point up to which the accounts 
had been balanced, he was unable to say 
without inquiry. 

Mr. PEEL said, he was not aware that 
a different principle had been acted on this 
year in respect to Votes of Credit for China 
than had been previously pursued.. 
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IRON-PLATED SHIPS.— OBSERVATIONS, 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH wished to call 
the attention of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty to the reply of Rear Admiral R. 
§. Robinson to question No. 629, put to 
him by the Commissioners on the National 
Defences on the 28th of April; and to ask 
him, whether any experiments had been 
made to ascertain the power of resistance 
of 54 inches of iron backed by 9 inches of 
teak to the heaviest guns. He wished also 
toask the noble Lord whether the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty had been called to 
the fact that the French were plating their 
iron ships with thicker metal at the water- 
line ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
experiments had been made of the nature 
in question, and in a few days the Iron 
Plate Committee would make a Report, 
giving the result. When that Report was 
received, he should be better able to an- 
swer the question of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. The Admiralty were alive to the 


fact that some of the French vessels were 
being constructed of thicker metal at the 
water-line than elsewhere, and the Ad- 
miralty were, to a certain extent, adopt- 
ing the same plan. 


UNITED STATES—TIIE CIVIL WAR. 
BRITISH INTERESTS AT NEW ORLEANS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD wished 
to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the unprotected state of 
British Interests at New Orleans. While the 
Spaniards, the French, and almost every 
other maritime nation, had a frigate or 
vessel of War at New Orleans, no British 
frigate was to be found there, and the 
Government of this country was the only 
Government that was unable to give pro- 
tection to the life and property of its 
subjects at New Orleans at the pre- 
sent moment. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, also, that there was no British 
Vonsul at New Orleans at present, Mr. 
Mure, Her Majesty’s Consul, being now 
in this country and suffering from ill 
health, and his duties were being per- 
formed by Mr. Coppell, who was, no 
doubt, a very respectable gentleman, but 
who did not appear to be armed with the 
credentials necessary to render his efforts 
as Vice Consul effective. During his ab- 
sence General Butler issued a very extra- 
ordinary general order requiring every 
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foreigner who had resided five years and 
upwards in Louisiana, and who had not 
within the term of sixty days taken out 
what he called the “protection” of his 
Government, to proceed forthwith to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States 
Government, under the penalty of being 
debarred from every protection that would 
be given by the United States Government, 
with the single exception of protection 
from personal violence. Mr. Coppell, the 
acting British Consul, thereupon addressed 
the following letter to General Butler :— 
*‘ British Consulate, New Orleans, La. 
«June 14, 1862. 

“Sir,—I beg to inform you that great doubt 
exists in the minds of British subjects, who, under 
the provisions of your Order No. 41, are called 
upon to subscribe the oaths therein set forth, as 
to the consequence of compliance with the behests 
of that order. I would therefore respectfully rc - 
quest that you will inform me whether the oat: 
prescribed in the first instance is intended, or in 
your understanding can be construed to aftect the 
natural allegiance they owe to the Government of 
their nativity. Objections have also been very 
generally urged against the oath prescribed to 
duly registered aliens on the ground that it im- 
poses on them (in words, at least) the office of 
spy, and forces them to acts inconsistent with the 
ordinary obligations of probity, honour, and neu- 
trality. Hoping that I may receive such explana- 
tions as may obviate the difficulties suggested, I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“Grornce Corre.t, 
“ Tler British Majesty’s Acting Consul.” 
Mr. G. Coppell received the following 
answer :— 
‘“‘ Head-quarters, Department of the Gulf, 
“« New Orleans, La., June 14, 1862. 

“Sir,—I am directed by the Major General 
Commanding to inform you that no answer is to be 
given to the note of George Coppell, Esq., of this 
date, until his credentials and pretensions are 
recognised by his own Government and the Go- 
vernment of the United States. All attempts at 
official action on Mr. Coppell’s part must cease. 
His credentials have been sought for, but not 
exhibited. 

“ ] have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

“P. Haaeerty, Capt. and A. A. G.” 


It was therefore assumed that the actirz 
British Consul had no credentials from his 
own Government, and that he was net 
recognised by the Government of tl.» 
United States. The British residents we: 2 
thus not only left without the protection 
of a ship of war, but there was no person 
of recognised official status who was pcr- 
mitted to represent them in communica- 
tions to the Federal General. The amou.t 
of British capital at stake in the city of 
New Orleans was greater than that in 
almost every other city in the United 
States, and in the existing state of things 
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serious events might arise which might 
bring the two Governments into direct 
collision. It was therefore most import- 
ant that the Government should take im- 
mediate steps either to restore Mr. Mure 
to his post, or, by direct communication 
with the United States Government, to 
take care that English interests were re- 
represented in New Orleans, so that the 
representations of British subjects should 
not be treated as they had been by General 
Butler. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
last autumn the representatives of British 
interests at three of the most important 
cities of the Confederate States, New 
Orleans, Richmond, and Savannah, were 
absent from their posts. As the manner 
in which the Federal generals had treated 
Kritish subjects had been adverted to, he 
‘rusted that the House would not forget 
the very different mode in which the Con- 
federate Government had behaved to Bri- 
tish subjects. Her Majesty’s Government 
had refused to recognise the independence 
of the South; yet the Confederate Govern- 
ment had extended every possible protec- 
tion to British subjects, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States, when it re- 
gained its authority in any part of the 
territory of the South, refused to give any 
redress or protection to Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. LAYARD regretted he was not 
able to furnish the right hon. Gentleman 
with as much information on the subject 
as he should have been able to do if he 
had received timely notice of his intention 
to put the question. He (Mr. Layard) 
had come down to the House that morn- 
ing upon the understanding that they were 
at once to go into Committee of Supply, 
and to discuss the remaining Votes of the 
Civil Service Estimates. He could not, 
however, admit what the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to assume, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
rernment had neglected the interests of 
British subjects in the United States, be- 
cause not only had the Government in 
™“ngland given a careful consideration to 
‘his subject, but it had also occupied the 
uttention of Lord Lyons at Washington. 
An order had been given at an early period 
for a British vessel of war to go to New 
Orleans; but from causes which it was 
unnecessary to mention, that order had 
not been carried out. A French vessel of 
war had, however, rendered every assist- 
ance to British subjects. Mr. Seward had 
expressed his regret at what had taken 


Mr, Seymour Fitzgerald 
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place, and pending the return of Mr, 
Mure, who had been extremely ill, the 
position of Mr. Coppell, who appeared to 
have acted very judiciously, had been re- 
cognised by the United States Govern- 
ment, and his credentials as Vice Consul 
had been forwarded to him. He could 
assure his hon. Friend that Her Majesty’s 
Government would continue to give the 
most anxious consideration to the protec- 
tion of British interests in the United 
States. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Supply considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


The following Votes were agreed to :— 

(1.) £184,706, Superannuations, Allow- 
ances, &c. 

(2.) £812, Toulonese and Corsican Emi- 
grants, &c. 

(3.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 

(4.) £3,062, Polish Refugees and Dis- 
tressed Spaniards. 

(5.) £58,700, Pensions to Masters and 
Seamen, Merchant Service. 

(6.) £20,400, Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. 

(7.) £3,726, Miscellaneous Allowances. 

(8.) £2,539, Treasurers of Public Infir- 
maries (Ireland). 

(9.) £2,600, Westmoreland Lock Hos- 
pital (Dublin). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
ratepayers of this country being taxed to 
support an institution of this character in 
Ireland. We had hospitals all over Eng- 
land, but for the support of none of them 
was any demand made on the public 
purse. 

Coroxer DUNNE thought the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member could scarcely 
be sustained, when £5,000,000 were voted 
for the fortifications, from which Ireland 
was to get no benefit whatever. 


Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing :— 

(10.) £700, Rotunda Lying-in Hospital 
(Dublin). 

(11.) £200, Coombe Lying-in Hospital 
(Dublin). 

(12.) £7,600, Hospitals of the House 
of Industry (Dublin). 

(13.) £2,500, Fever Hospital, Cork 
Street (Dublin). 

(14.) £600, Meath Hospital (Dublin). 
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(15.) £100, St. Mark’s Ophthalmic 
Hospital (Dublin). 

(16.) £1,300, Dr. Steevens’ Hospital 
(Dublin). 

(17.) £245, Board of Superintendence 
of Hospitals (Dublin). 

(18.) £9,034, Charitable Allowances on 
Concordatum Fund. 


(19.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £39,747, be 
granted to Iler Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Non-conforming, Seccding, and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland.” 

Mr. HADFIELD moved to reduce the 
Vote to £366, being the sum paid since 
1804 to the fund for supporting the 
widows and orphans of ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster. The hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to address the House in favour of 
the voluntary system. 

Mr. DAWSON supported the Vote, 
and contended that there was a compara- 
tive cessation of agrarian and other crimes 
where Presbyterians preponderated. This 
Vote was a very ancient one, and was 
given as a substitute for the tithes, in 
which the Presbyterians had a share, on 
the scttlement of Ulster. He trusted 
therefore that the Committee would not 
be guilty of the injustice of withdrawing 
the Vote. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY regarded 
this grant as worse than useless to the 
parties to whom it was given, as it in- 
duced them to rely upon the State to do 
that which they were well qualified, and 
with better profit, to do for themselves. 
It was a wrong also to the people of this 
country that they should be taxed to sup- 
port a ministry with whom they had no 
connection whatever; and, in fact, the 
grant could not be justified on any ground 
whatever, the Presbyterians of Ireland 
being the most wealthy part of the com- 
munity. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL was ready to ad- 
mit that the Presbyterians of Ireland were 
a wealthy body, and they contributed 
largely to their religious charities; but he 
believed that this Vote had rather a po- 
litical tendency than a religious one. The 
Presbyterians were a most loyal and 
meritorious body, and there was no doubt 
that these grants had been made to 
them for their loyalty to the Sovereigns of 
this realm. It would be unnecessary to 
enter into a political discussion upon the 
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Vote; but he felt satisfied that the Com- 
mittee would adhere to the Resolution 
which had been adopted from year to 
year, and that this sum, which for a vast 
number of years had been given to the 
Presbyterian body in Ireland, would not 
be withdrawn. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield was a consistent 
advocate of the voluntary system: but 
he trusted he would not press his Motion 
to a division. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE said, that the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) 
had used no arguments in favour of his 
proposition, except those which he had so 
repeatedly urged against the principle of 
the Government in any way interfering 
in giving any religious instruction at all 
to the subjects of Her Majesty. He re- 
gretted to hear the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland say that this 
was a political question. He (Sir H. 
Bruce) denied that assertion, and insisted 
that it was purely a religious question. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS considered that 
the right hon. Baronet had put the ques- 
tion on its true basis. This was a grant 
for bribing the Presbyterians of Ireland. 
[Sir Rozert Peet: I did not say that]. 
That was the meaning of what the right 
hon. Baronet said. The Presbyterians 
were paid for being loyal; but there was 
not, he believed, a disloyal man in Eng- 
land; and if the Vote were granted to 
the Presbyterians for their loyalty, it was 
time it should cease. 

Lorp FERMOY drew a contrast be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland—the former being a 
rich, powerful, and, excepting so far as 
this grant was concerned, an independent 
body ; the latter the poorest classes in the 
country, although the great majority of 
the population, maintaining a large and 
expensive hierarchy, building their own 
churches and cathedrals upon the purely 
voluntary system. If the Amendment 
raised the whole question of the Church 
endowments in Ireland, he should cer- 
tainly vote with the hon. Member for 
Sheffield. But the fact was, that so long 
as the State established one Church in 
Ireland, and that of the minority, it would 
be necessary to maintain the Regium donum 
in Ireland in order to bribe the loyalty of 
the Presbyterians of Ulster. Sooner or 
later the whole question regarding this 
anomalous state of things must be raised, 
and a more just and equitable arrangement 
arrived at. 
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. Cotonzn FRENCH thought that the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, himself a Dis- 
senter, who had proposed to withdraw 
this Vote from the Irish Presbyterians, 
might have left them to judge for them- 
selves. They did not object to the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £366, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Non-conforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 58: Majority 42. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Vote was then agreed 
to :— 


(20.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commission. 


(21.) £15,788, Temporary Commissions. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH wanted to 
know what were the duties of the Fine 
Arts Commission, for which £880 was 
proposed to be voted. He moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by that amount. 

Cotonet FRENCH asked for informa- 
tion respecting the purchase of the por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons for 1,000 guineas. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the portrait 
referred to had not been purchased by the 
Fine Arts Commission, but by the Trus- 
tees of the National Portrait Gallery. 
With regard to the Fine Arts Commission, 
it was due to this Commission that a 
school of fresco painting had becn estab- 
lished in this country which did not be- 
fore exist. The frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament might not be all that could 
be wished, but they were a great improve- 
ment on any previous works of this kind 
produced by English artists. The spaces 
to be occupied by works of art were now 
nearly filled; and as the labours of the 
Commission were rapidly approaching a 
close, the Commission would soon cease 
to exist. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, that 
there were nine or ten lancet windows 
just opposite Mr. Maclise’s fine picture 
of the meeting of the Allied Generals, 
which windows were filled with red, yel- 
low, and green glass. The consequence 
was that at one moment the Duke of Wel- 
lington appeared to have been indulging 
in strong potations, while at another the 
illustrious hero seemed to have just re- 
turned from a sea voyage in very rough 
weather. 


Lord Fermoy 
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Mr. COWPER said, that a blind had 
been placed outside this painted window 
to mitigate the intensity of the light pass- 
ing through the coloured glass; and which 
would, he believed, to some extent effect 
that purpose. This blind had not, it ap- 
peared, been used for the last two or three 
days; but he would give directions which 


; would obviate the well-founded complaint 


of the noble Lord. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, if the Commission were 
wound up, it wes net on the ground of 
their labours being undervalued, but of 
the Commission having really terminated 
the business for which they were ap- 


| pointed. 


Mr. HADFIELD wished to know 
what had been determined upon in regard 
to two statues in which he felt interested 
—the statues of John Bunyan and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr. COWPER trusted that his hon. 
Friend would not revive a discussion as 
to the merits of Oliver Cromwell, since 
they were not involved in the Vote before 
the House. The Estimates this year al- 
ready voted included a statue of William 
III. and another of Queen Anne, and 
beyond that nothing had been done or 
proposed to the House. Any further 
decisions in regard to these statues had 
been postponed to next year. 

Mr. SPOONER protested against the 
public money being voted in statues of 
this kind. The funds for such purposes 
ought to be raised, if at all, by private 
contributions. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
that the Secretary of the Mines Inquiry 
Commission had practically been appoint- 
ed by the noble Lord at the head of that 
Commission, and wished to know why he 
had not been nominated, as usual, by the 
Home Office. 


Str GEORGE GREY said, that no com- 


plaints of the inefficiency of the Secretary 
had reached him. It was not unusual to 
leave the members of a Royal Commis- 
sion to nominate their Secretary. 

Lorv ALFRED CHURCHILL moved 
to reduce the Vote for the West India 
Encumbered Estates Commission (£2,087) 
to the sum voted last year—£750. 

Mr. PEEL said, that several additional 
West India colonies had applied to have 
the Act extended to them, and that the 
salary of the Chief Commissioner had 
therefore been increased from £500 to 
£1,000, It was in contemplation to charge 
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a commission on the sale of estates, so as 
to reduce the burden of this Vote. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £29,088, Patent Law Amendment 
Act. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS drew attention to 
the fact that the sum of £9,166 10s. was 
paid in fees to the Attorney and Solicitor 
General for signing certain documents con- 
nected with patents. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD called 
attention to certain items, under Schedule 
E, by which it seemed that £12,000 a 
year was paid to the Attorney General for 
Ireland, and £800 a year to the Solicitor 
General for Ireland as compensations, and 
said he thought the large sums set down 
justified a call on the Government for 
some explanation. 

Mr. PEEL stated, that the whole ques- 
tion of the Patent Laws was now under 
the consideration of the Government. He 
was not acquainted with the origin of 
those cases of compensation alluded to; 
but would make inquiry into the sub- 


ject. 
: Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 


the item pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Lambeth was a flagrant abuse of an 
indefensible source of revenue to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. There was no reason 
why the salary of the Attorney General, 
derived from such sources, should be double 
that of the Lord Chancellor. As guardians 
of the public purse, they were bound to 
require explanation of the large sums paid 
to these Law Officers for merely nominal 
duties. 

Sm DAVID DUNDAS said, that since 
he had the honour to be Solicitor General 
the Patent Laws had been altered. He 
did not know the present duties of the 
Law Officers of the Crown in this re- 
spect, but they had no more onerous or 
anxious duties at the time of which he 
spoke than those connected with patents. 
They had not merely to sign their names, 
as was sometimes represented, but had 
often to deal with matters of great deli- 
eacy and difficulty. 


Vote agreed to. 


(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,764, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 


which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, 
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for the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of 
Fisheries in Seotland.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had au- 
thorities to show that the herring fishery 
in Scotland was never in a more prosperous 
position than it was at present, and there- 
fore thought it high time to get rid of this 
expense to the country. He should move 
to reduce the Vote by £12,555 13s. 4d., 
the remainder being an item for pen- 
sions of officers employed in the Fishery 
Board—a sum he should not oppose, be- 
lieving it would be a great hardship to 
those officers to withhold it. 

Mr. FINLAY defended the Vote. If 
the present superintendence of the fisheries 
were abandoned, the French seamen would 
come over and drive our own fishermen 
away, at the risk of collision and disturb- 
ance. The inspectors and officers of the 
Board rendered great services, and the 
amount of the Vote was inconsiderable 
when the magnitude of the interests con- 
cerned was taken into account. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,208 68. 8d., be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Char; 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Fish- 
eries in Scotland.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 16; 
Noes 66: Majority 50. 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock; Committee to sit 
again this day, at Six of the clock. 


THE WAR IN CHINA AND THE CAPE 
MAILS,—QUESTION. 


Sin MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask, Whether a report which was gene- 
rally current in the City, that a request 
has been made for 8,000 troops to be sent 
from India‘to China, is true; and also what 
the Lords of the Treasury are doing with 
respect to the Contract for the Mails to 
the Cape of Good Hope? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
only say, in reply to the first Question, 
that he had not even heard of the rumour 
referred to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. PEEL said, with respect to the 
second Question, the Treasury were of 
opinion the Contract ought not to be 
renewed unless the colony, like that of 
Australia, agreed to defray one-half of 
the net loss, 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN CANADA, 
QUESTION. 


Sr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any provision has been made for 
the wives and families of the soldiers sent 
out to Canada ? 

Sir HENRY STRACEY said, he wish- 
ed to inquire, Whether, in consequence of 
the rejection of the Militia Bill by the 
Canadian Parliament, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have taken, or are prepared to 
take, any steps either to support the 12,000 
British troops sent to Canada, or to with- 
draw them? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, with re- 
spect to the first Question, arrangements 
had been made to allow lodging-money to 
the wives and families of the British sol- 
diers in Canada. They were expected 
there, and he understood that provision 
would be made for them on their arrival. 
In reference to the second Question, he 
had to state that, as the hon. Baronct 
was aware, reinforcements had been sent 
out to Canada in consequence of the con- 
dition of the relations between this coun- 
try and the United States during the win- 
ter, and it was not the intention of the 
Government to withdraw any of those 
troops at present, or to take any steps to 
carry such a proceeding into effect. On 
the other hand, there was no immediate 
intention of sending out any further rein- 
forcements. 


THE ARMSTRONG GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
ask, When the Returns which he had moved 
for five months back, and respecting which 
he had inquired twice since, relative to 
the expense of Armstrong Guns, will be 
laid upon the table ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that a 
Committee was sitting on the subject, and 
they were obtaining full information as 
to the expense of the Armstrong and other 
guns. Under these circumstances, he had 
not thought it necessary to make any spe- 
cific return to the hon. Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion, as he felt the Report of the Commit- 
tee would furnish all the information re- 
quired by his hon. Friend. 


DISTURBANCES IN SERVIA.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, as stated by the 
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Pays, the Turkish Government is pre- 
paring to march Troops into the Servian 
territory; and also whether a Turkish 
war vessel has ascended the Danube 
bound for Belgrade, and towed and as- 
sisted by an Austrian Steamer; and, if 
so, whether such proceedings meet with 
the support and encouragement of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and whether it is 
the case, that on the evening of the 16th 
day of June the Pacha of the Fortress of 
Belgrade, the Servian Prime Minister, and 
the Consuls of England, France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, signed an agreement 
for the suspension of hostilities then oe- 
curring, and that, nevertheless, the for- 
tress bombarded the town for four hours, 
at nine o’clock on the morning of the 17th 
day of June; and that the English and 
other European Consuls had formally pro- 
tested against that act as a breach of good 
faith? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
no information on the first point men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman, namely, the 
entrance of Turkish troops into Servian ter- 
ritory ; but I apprehend that if the Turkish 
Government thought proper to send troops 
into Servia, they have a perfect right to 
do so. With regard to the transactions at 
Belgrade, there was an arrangement made 
by the consuls which it was hoped would 
have put an end to hostilities between the 
citadel and the town; but acts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the people of the town, 
such as shooting an officer bearing a flag 
of truce, and a fire of musketry on the 
works, had led to a resumption of the 
fighting. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he must 
complain that the noble Lord had not 
answered his Question, which was, whe- 
ther the protest stated to have been 
signed by the Consuls was genuine. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : We do not 
make ourselves answerable for reports in 
public newspapers, but we have had from 
time to time reports from the Consuls 
there. Still we are not in possession of 
all the circumstances which took place 
and the causes which led to hostilities. 
No doubt the Consuls did their best to 
interpose and restore peace. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
must repeat that his Question was un- 
answered, which was, whether the Eng- 
lish Consul had not entered a protest 
against the proceedings. 

Afterwards, on going into Committee 
of Supply, 
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Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
hoped the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would now answer the Ques- 
tion which he had put to him at an earlier 

riod of the evening, namely, whether 
our Consul had formally protested against 
the bombardment of the town of Belgrade 
on the 17th of June. The hon. Member 
read the following protest presented to 
the Turkish Governor Pacha of Belgrade 
by the Consuls General of England, France, 
Russia, and Prussia :— 

“The Governor Pacha of Belgrade having 
ordered the bombardment of the city without 
previous warning, after having, it is true, con- 
yoked the consular corps, but without having 
heard them, and when every one had the right to 
confide in the convention passed with the Servian 
Government in the presence of all the members 
of the consular corps—the undersigned leave to 
him the responsibility of an act so contrary to the 
principles of the law of nations ; and, after having 
protested in the most formal manner, they can 
but await, in the bombarded city, the fate which 
may overtake their countrymen, until the moment 
when the orders of their respective Governments 
arrive. 

He wished to know whether this docu- 
ment was genuine. 

Viscount PALMERSTON rose to an- 
swer; but 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the noble 
Lord that he had already spoken on the 
Main Question. 


THE WAR IN CHINA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether there is any truth in 
the painful rumour current to-day that 
the Government are in receipt of informa- 
tion that our troops have sustained some 
serious reverse in China? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD replied, that 
nothing had been received in his Depart- 
ment, nor, as far as he was aware, in any 
other Department of the Government, 
on the subject. 


THE CHANNEL MAILS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether the contract with Mr. A. 
G. Churchward for carrying the Continen- 
tal Mails between Dover and Calais and 
Dover and Ostend has been transferred by 
that gentleman to any other person or Com- 
pany ; and whether such transfer, if made, 
has received the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? | 
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Mr. PEEL replied that he was not 
aware of any such transfer having been 
made, and the contract expressly provided 
that none such should be made. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Lorpv ELCHO rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move an Address to Her Majesty that 
She will be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the pre- 
sent position of the Royal Academy in re- 
lation to the Fine Arts, and the circum- 
stances under which it occupies a portion 
of the National Gallery. He did so be- 
cause he looked upon the subject as of very 
considerable importance, and because, in 
the absence of more exciting topics, the 
present time seemed well fitted for its con- 
sideration. The question of the accommo- 
dation of the national collection of pictures 
was one which had frequently occupied 
the attention of Parliament. The combi- 
nation of the national collection with the 
Royal Academy in the same building had 
led to a great want of space, and there 
had been frequent Votes of the House to 
remedy the deficiency; but, notwithstand- 
ing, there still remained a lack of accom- 
modation for the national collection of 
pictures. With the money so voted 
the pictures might have remained well 
hung in the present buildings, had it not 
been for the recent legal opinion given 
relative to the Turner bequest. The late 
Mr. Turner left a collection of pictures, 
his own works, to the nation, upon con- 
dition that they were to form a distinct 
portion of the national collection. The 
pictures had been exhibited at Kensing- 
ton, and in Marlborough House; but it 
had recently been said that unless those 
pictures were removed and hung in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Turner’s will 
in the National Gallery, the bequest to 
the nation would be invalid. In conse- 
quence, this large collection of pictures 
had been suddenly thrown into the Na- 
tional Gallery, and had been hung with- 
out attention to propriety. Next year, 
consequently, Parliament must decide 
what was to be done with the National 
Gallery. Great difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to where the National Gallery 
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should be situated. Some years ago no 
less than thirteen different sites were sug- 
gested. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed on the matter, and they reported 
in favour of its remaining in London, and 
in the present building. Next year the 
House would have to determine one of 
two things—whether the pictures in the 
National Gallery should be removed else- 
where, or whether the Royal Academy 
should leave the National Gallery to make 
room for them. Now, although strongly 
in favour of retaining the National Gal- 
lery in London, he doubted whether the 
best course, in the intersst of the pic- 
tures, would not be to remove them from 
the present building to Burlington House 
—whether that would not be preferable 
even to removing the Royal Academy. 
That, he thought, would be the most 
economical course, while the situation 
would have all the advantages of being 
central. With regard to Burlington House, 
they could build it back from the pre- 
sent front without running into what the 
right hon. Gentleman might call ‘“‘ bloated 
Art Estimates,” and thus be able to ac- 
commodate the national collection. As 
to the question of space, he found that 
the present area of the National Gallery 
was 13,000 feet, exclusive of the new 
rooms. There was a similar amount of 
space in the Royal Academy, so that there 
would be together 26,000 feet of space, 
and the new rooms would augment the 
area to from 30,000 feet to 40,000 feet. 
If they could get the workhouse at the 
back and the barracks—though it was 
questionable whether they would be able 
to get the barracks —there would be 
165,000 feet of ground. But it must 
be borne in mind that the purchase of 
the workhouse and barracks, and the 
consequent enlargement of the present 
building, would involve an _ excessive 
outlay; while at Burlington House there 
was already a large building and a space 
of 150,000 feet at once available for the 
national collection of pictures. He could 
not, then, help thinking that it might be 
best to leave the Royal Academy where 
it was, with a condition that they should 
improve the building, and perhaps also 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square. The 
Royal Academy were first located in So- 
merset House, and afterwards removed to 
the present building, the National Gallery; 
and in 1839 the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, now Lord 
Monteagle, distinctly stated that the Royal 
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Academy occupied the building without 
auy legal right of property, and subject to 
the risk of being removed whenever pub- 
lic convenience might render such removal 
expedient. He further said, that though 
their occupation of Somerset House had 
given them a moral right to accommoda- 
tion, it would not do to convert that moral 
into a legal right. With reference to 
Academies in general, many persons were 
of opinion that these institutions, instead 
of being beneficial to Art, were very in- 
jurious. Such was rather the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Committee of 1836, who 
said that Academies rather tended to fetter 
genius by introducing a sort of mannerism 
in Art. The Royal Academy had practi- 
cally a monopoly of Art in this country, 
and it would be something Quixotic to 
attempt to break it down. He therefore 
treated the Academy as a great fact, and 
it was in that spirit that he approached it 
with a view to its improvement, and to 
make it generally useful in the promotion 
of Art. The Academy originated about 
a century ago out of a split amongst the 
artists of that day, and it was incorporated 
by George III. under a Royal instrument. 
It originally consisted of forty Academi- 
cians and nineteen Associates, and five 
Honorary Associates. The exhibition of 
their pictures was originally intended to 
be free; but shortly after its establish- 
ment a shilling admission was charged, in 
order, it was said, to exclude improper 
persons; and that fee had continued to be 
charged. The sums received since 1769 
to 1859 amounted to £267,583; and the 
receipts from all sources amounted to 
£384,680. ‘The sums spent in instruc- 
tion, in the purchase of books, prints, 
pictures, &c. amounted to £218,469, and 
in relief of distressed artists and their 
families to £61,511, leaving a balance in 
favour of the Academy of £104,000. 
That was up to 1859. In the last three 
years probably a sum of £11,000 a year 
had been added to that amount. So 
that the Academy should have a balance 
of £130,000 or £140,000 at its banker’s. 
The number of students between 1769 
and 1859 was 2,774, or an average of 
thirty per annum; and during that time 
there had been twenty-two travelling 
students, at a cost of £78 per annum each 
student. The Royal Academy, therefore, 
combined four things—it was an academy 
of honour, an academy of exhibition, a 
charitable institution, and a school. There 
had been great complaints as to the ma- 
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nagement and conduct of the institution. 
Such men as Martin and Haydon formerly, 
and Watts and Holman Hunt in the pre- 
sent day, were not members; and great 
favouritism and cliquism had always been 
manifested in connection with the associa- 
tion. It had in addition very generally 
been complained of that the instruction 
was deficient in quality and in quantity ; 
and with regard to the charity, it was 


said that the artists did not receive their | 


proportion. There had always been a 
strong feeling in the profession with re- 
gard to the Academy, and these com- 
plaints had sometimes been urged in lan- 
guage of extreme bitterness. One artist 
examined before the Commission of 1836 
described the Academicians as despots, and 
the Associates as sycophants; another de- 
clared that the Academy possessed every 
power to doevil. Haydon, in his evidence 
before the Commission, said, ‘‘the Holy 
Inquisition was controlled by the Pope, 
but this is an Inquisition without a Pope.” 
They had been called a den of thieves, 
and on one occasion a caricature was pub- 
lished in which the President figured as 
an animal with very long ears. But the 
Academicians were well able to defend 
themselves. Sir Martin Shee compared 
the late Mr. Hume to a Red Indian co- 
vered with paint and flourishing his toma- 
hawk, simply because he endeavoured to 
improve the constitution of the Academy, 
and speeches in that House had been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a farrago of folly, vanity, and 
egotism.” He did not mention these 
things to cast ridicule upon the Academy, 
but to show that there was ground for 
inquiry. If on such inquiry grievances 
were found to exist, let them be removed: 
if there were no such grievances, then the 
charges would recoil on the heads of those 
that made them. No one could doubt that 
the present mode of election was defective, 
and it might be a question whether in 
future the elections should take place on 
the direct nomination of the Crown, or 
whether, as the outside artists themselves 
desired, there should be a constituency 
formed of those who had exhibited for a 
certain number of years. Nor was the 
instruction given in the school exactly 
what it ought to be. The lectures were 
too few in number, and were not of the 
best quality, and the whole system of 
teaching, conducted, not by well-paid men 
who devoted their whole time to the duty, 
but by relays of what were called “ visi- 
tors,” was manifestly wrong. The “ visi- 
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tors” each took a month in turn; so that 
sometimes the visitor was an animal pain- 
ter, sometimes a landscape painter, and 
sometimes an historical painter. ‘That 
could not be a good system of instruction. 
Now, he did not say that all the complaints 
urged against the Academy were well- 
founded, but he thought there was suffi- 
cient ground for them to justify inquiry. 
Some believed that remedy would be 
found in having an Academy of Teaching 
and an Academy of Exhibition as perfectly 
distinct institutions; but, perhaps, a more 
practicable reform would be to add effec- 
tive non-professional members to the Aca- 
demy. At present there were five hono- 
rary members of the Academy,—the Bishop 


| of Oxford, who was Chaplain; Mr. Grote, 


Professor of Ancient History; Dean Mil- 
man, Professor of Ancient Literature; 
Earl Stanhope, Professor of Antiquities ; 
and Sir Henry Holland, who was Secre- 
tary and Foreign Correspondent. He did 


not believe that any of these Professors 


ever gave a lecture, or that the Bishop of 
Oxford ever acted as chaplain, unless it 
was in saying grace at the Academy dinner 
given on the opening of the Exhibition; 
but here was the principle already estab- 
lished for the extension of which he con- 
tended. He believed the addition of non- 
professional members to the Council would 
give them an active interest in the institu- 
tion, and afford security to the artists out- 
side that the elections were properly con- 
ducted, that the best men got “ the blue 
riband” of their profession, and that no 
pictures were rejected which were entitled 
to a place in the Exhibition. The system 
was adopted in Paris, and also in Berlin. 
There was another branch of the subject 
to which he wished for a moment to direct 
the attention of the House—whether the 
Royal Academy could not also be made 
useful in improving and developing public 
taste. If there was one thing more gene- 
rally admitted than another in this coun- 
try, it was that our public monuments and 
statues were egregious failures. It might 
be said that these statues were erected 
many years ago; but he need not go far 
back to prove the fact. Havelock was no 
improvement; Jenner was so little of an im- 
provement that the right hon. Gentleman 
was obliged to find for it some retreat, he 
did not know where, but happily remote 
from Trafalgar Square. This was really 
a serious question. The right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary of State for War knew 
well what importance the ancient Greeks 
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attached to their public statues, which 
were always placed in the most public 
places, and challenging the admiration of 
their wives in order that they might have 
beautiful children. But whether or not the 
character of our public statues would have 
any effect on the symmetry of the next 
generation, he thought it very desirable, if 
possible, to establish some better system 
with regard to our public monuments. His 
belief was, the evil arose from the want 
of an artistic or architectural control in 
these matters. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Henry Lennox), who in an earlier 
part of the Session made a very excellent 
speech on this subject, suggested that the 
Minister of Public Works should be re- 
sponsible in these matters. But he very 
much doubted whether that alone would 
be sufficient to effect the object. The 
Minister appointed to the Department of 
Works was not selected for that office 
because of any special qualification for its 
duties. He was the creature of a political 
necessity or convenience; and even sup- 
posing the best man was appointed, a 
change of Government removed him from 
the office, bringing with it also a change 
of system — Gothic succeeding Palladian 
plans, and monuments raised by one Mini- 
ster being pulled down by his successor. 
But he thought that in the Royal Academy, 
reformed, enlarged, reconstituted, as he 
proposed, by the extension of the nonpro- 
fessional element, they might find a Com- 
mittee of Advice, which would be of im- 
mense use in all questions of art and pub- 
lic monuments. ‘I'his was no novelty with 
the Royal Academy. At the beginning of 
the present century three public monu- 
ments, proposed to be raised to Lord 
Nelson, Lord Cornwallis, and Mr. Pitt, 
were referred to the Royal Academy, 
and the only reason why this system 
broke down was that they appeared ra- 
ther inclined to job and keep the work en- 
tirely in their own hands. But the larger 
infusion of the non-professional element 
would be a complete check and bar to any- 
thing like jobbing. This system also pre- 
vailed abroad. He brought forward this 
Motion in no spirit of hostility to the 
Royal Academy. Far from it. He only 
wished to extend its usefulness. He 
hoped this inquiry would be granted. It 
might indeed be opposed on two grounds 
—first, that the Royal Academy was a 
private body with which they had no right 
to interfere ; and in the second place, it 
might be said that Commissions never led 
Lord Elcho 
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to any result. It was absurd to call the 
Academy a private body. Sir Charles 


Eastlake, in consequence of his position ag 
President of the Royal Academy, had been 
appointed to many important posts in re- 
ference to art in this country. The Royal 
Academy was certainly not regarded as a 
private body by the Committee of 1836; 
and he had yet to learn that that which 
was lawful and right in that year was 
ultra vires in 1862. The annual dinner 
which they gave on the Ist of May, on the 
opening of their Exhibition, and which 
was usually attended by the magnates of 
the land of all shades of politics, also 
showed that they were not a private body. 
It had been said that when they wanted 
anything from the State, they claimed to 
be public; and when the public asked 
anything from them, they claimed to be 
private. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that the appointment of Royal Com- 
missions led to no result; but an exami- 
nation of the records in the library, so far 
from supporting that assertion, would 
prove that during the last twenty years 
between twenty and thirty Commissions 
had sat which had all led to important 
legislative enactments. Those Commis- 
sions had inquired into the Poor Law of 
England and Scotland, the rural constabu- 
lary, the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament, episcopal and capitular estates, 
the Universities, popular education, the 
reconstruction of Westminster Bridge, the 
manning of the navy, the national defences, 
and various other questions. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Government would 
grant the Commission for which he asked. 
Many of the most important names con- 
nected with the Royal Academy were in 
favour of its appointment, among them 
being Mr. Grant, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Maclise, 
Mr. Herbert, and others. He believed 
that its appointment would be the means 
of doing much for art. It had been said 
by foreigners that in England, from its 
foggy atmosphere, and the constitutional 
temperament of its people, art could never 
flourish as it did in sunnier and happier 
climes; but in the days of our Edwards 
and Henrys art was further advanced in 
this country than it was at the same period 
in Italy. No doubt it fell to a very low 
ebb at the time of the Reformation, and 
again in the days of the Puritans; but in 
the last century it attained a new life 
under a Hogarth and a Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; while the present century had also 
produced a Turner, an Etty, and many 
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other distinguished artists. In following 
the course which he now ventured to 
suggest, they would, he thought, further 
promote the progress of art in this country, 
give a proper turn to that taste which 
certainly existed, but which, perhaps, 
wanted developing, and thus take care 
that those Estimates which were so freely 
voted by Parliament were not wasted, as 
they were in a great measure at present. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the present 

sition of the Royal Academy in relation to the 
Fine Arts, and into the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which it occupies a portion of the 
National Gallery, and to suggest such measures 
as may be required to render it more useful in 
romoting Art, and in improving and developing 

blic Taste,” 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. COWPER said, that his noble 
Friend had disclaimed all hostility to the 
Royal Academy and professed to have a 
desire only to render it still more useful 
than it now was for the purposes for 
which it had been founded ; and his noble 
Friend had stated reasons in favour of his 
Motion which would certainly indispose 
him from offering any opposition to its 
adoption. Undoubtedly it would not be 
a tenable proposition to say that the Royal 
Academy was to such an extent a private 
institution as not to be liable to the in- 
quiry of a Royal Commission. That body 
had the freedom of a voluntary associa- 
tion, but it had also the responsibility of 
a public corporation. It was founded by 
the Sovereign for public purposes — for 
the promotion of art and the diffusion of 
taste among the community at large; and 
it had received from the State the benefit 
of the galleries and apartments which it 
had occupied for the last ninety years. 
He was sure the Royal Academy would 
disdain to claim any exemption from pub- 
lic inquiry, knowing that they could sub- 
mit their proceedings to the most search- 
ing examination without apprehension, 
and that the results of an investigation 
would not be in any way to their de- 
triment, but would show that in the 
main they had attained the objects for 
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sition which had on many occasions been 
made to the Royal Academy. Lut al- 
though he did not agree with the severe 
strictures on the Academy that had been 
quoted by his noble Friend, he did not 
mean to say that their proceedings had 
attained such a degree of perfection that 
no good could result from the proposed 
inquiry. He understood that the Com- 
missioners would have to inquire, not as 
to the propriety of the existence of the 
Academy, but as to the means of making 
the Royal Academy most efficient for the 
important purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted. He would not discuss whether the 
Academy should be abolished, and com- 
plete free trade in art established, because 
the effect of free trade in art could only 
be to lower art to the level of a trade. If 
we were to trust to the effect of private 
demand for paintings and sculpture, we 
should obtain that which might be pro- 
duced cheaply and sold cheaply, but we 
should soon lose the higher excellences 
of art. The Royal Academy was intended 
to provide schools for the instruction of 
students, to exhibit deserving works of 
art, and to confer honorary titles and re- 
wards of merit. Those purposes could 
only, in the present state of affairs, be 
carried out by means of a corporate body. 
In former times great sculptors and paint- 
ers were ‘accustomed to surround them- 
selves with young men who learnt of them 
the technical details of the art, and im- 
bibed the spirit of their masters, the stu- 
dents in return aiding in the production 
of the master’s works. In the present 
day it would be impossible to renew 
these relations between mature artists and 
young men who were commencing a ca- 
reer of art. Experienced artists were 
busily engaged in the production of works 
for which they found a ready sale, and 
were unwilling to devote their time to 
the instruction of students; and young 
men would not now be content to imitate 
artists even of the highest genius, but were 
eager to set up for themselves, and to be 
original. If art was to be taught at all, it 
must be in schools, and he should regret 
to see those schools dependent upon pri- 
vate enterprise. The demand for such in- 
struction was so limited, that unless gra- 
tuitous instruction were afforded in pub- 
lic schools, art must rapidly decline in this 
country. He admitted that upon some 
points the schools of the Royal Academy 


which they were originally established. | were open to improvement. ‘The Profes~ 
His noble Friend had alluded to the oppo- | sors were underpaid, and the singular cus- 
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tom of having a series of teachers in rota- 
tion did not aid systematic teaching, al- 
though it might prevent mannerism or 
conventionality in the works of the stu- 
dents who derived instruction from such 
different sources. He thought it desirable 
that there should be more sound, practical 
elementary teaching in the schools. If in 
these schools the elementary branches of 
art were more carefully inculcated, he be- 
lieved a much sounder foundation would 
be laid for future progress than had hitherto 
been the case. With regard to the exhi- 
bitions, he must say that he thought the 
Royal Academy did confer a great bene- 
fit upon the public by the manner in 
which it conducted those exhibitions. 
The Committee of the Academy which 
undertook the invidious task of select- 
ing the works to be exhibited might 
sometimes err; but they did perform a 
great public service in discharging the 
invidious duty of limiting the exhibi- 
tion to works of merit. With regard 
to the other purpose for which the Royal 
Academy was established —the reward- 
ing merit and granting honorary titles— 
he thought the mode at present adopt- 
ed by the Academy was the best. If 
honorary titles were to be conferred by 
a large constituency open to canvassing 
and accessible to party spirit, there would 
be less impartiality in the awards than 
at present; and if those rewards were to 
be conferred by some branch of the Go- 
vernment, the decisions would produce 
still greater complaint and discontent. 
He hoped a Commission might do good 
in closely investigating the details of the 
management of the Royal Academy, and 
might be able to devise some means by 
which the great purposes for which the 
Academy was founded might be best car- 
ried out. He agreed that the present mo- 
ment was not inappropriate for appointing 
a Commission. It was twenty-seven years 
since the last inquiry was instituted, and 
it was desirable that whenever the ques- 
tion as to the final arrangements of hous- 
ing the Royal Academy came before the 
House, they should have the benefit of 
any inquiries and report which the Com- 
missioners might make. The temporary 
arrangement by which the building in 
Trafalgar Square was jointly occupied by 
the National Gallery and the Royal Acade- 
my could not long continue, as the build- 
ing was not large enough for both. Very 
soon a larger space would be {required for 
the national pictures; and if it should be 
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determined to erect a National Gallery 


upon the three and a quarter acres now 
occupied by Burlington House and gar- 
dens, in order to accommodate all the pic- 
tures now belonging to the nation, and 
also those that might be acquired for a 
considerable number of years to come, then 
it would be necessary to come to some ar- 
rangement with the Royal Academy for 
their permanent occupation of the pre- 
mises now in their possession. If, on the 
other hand, it should be decided to enlarge 
the building in Trafalgar Square, a site 
would be given to the Royal Academy, 
on which to build its own gallery. When 
those questions came before the House, it 
would be well to have the results of the 
inquiries by a Commission before them, 
He did not anticipate that among the 
subjects considered by the Commissioners 
would be included the permanence of the 
office which he (Mr. Cowper) had the 
honour to hold. In Prussia, to which 
his noble Friend had referred, though the 
director of the gallery was permanent, the 
head of the public works was a member 
of a Government dependent upon a vote 
of the Chambers. The old system of elec- 
tion by the suffrages of exhibitors, which 
existed in the institution prior to the 
Royal Academy, was not found to an- 
swer, because it led to party spirit and 
jealousies. He did not think that any 
advantage would arise from a recurrence 
to that system, and he was very scep- 
tical of the advantage of introducing non- 
professional persons into the Council. The 
action of the Royal Academy had become 
essential to the development of art, and 
it was possible that suggestions might 
emanate from a Commission by which 
art would be still further promoted, and 
that taste for painting and sculpture, 
which was so rapidly increasing in this 
country, woull be still further fostered 
and encouraged. While assenting to the 
Motion, he would ask his noble Friend 
not to press it this evening, so that it 
might be agreed to without interfering 
with Supply. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
assented to the appointment of a Commis- 
sion, and he was also glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman was at some pains to ex- 
plain that there was no intention of join- 
ing in the criticism, which was sometimes 
of a most unfriendly and unjust character 
towards the Royal Academy. He thought 
no hon, Member would manifest such a 
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spirit of criticism on this occasion. Their 
labours were to be judged by the fruit; 
and when the works of so many distin- 
guished foreign artists were now exhibited 
in this country, it was gratifying to find 
that the works of British artists, to say 
the least of it, held their own by the side 
of them. His noble Friend said that in 
point of economy it would be advisable to 
build a new National Gallery on the site 
of Burlington House, and leave the Royal 
Academy in possession of the building in 
Trafalgar Square; but his noble Friend 
would remember that in the arrangement 
that was come to between Lord Derby’s 
Government and the Royal Academy it 
was expressly stipulated that the Royal 
Academy should be at the expense of the 
building themselves, and he was bound 
to say that the Royal Academy made the 
offer. That offer was wisely accepted by 
Lord Derby’s Government, and he did not 
know why it had not been carried out by 
their successors. He trusted that on the 
appointment of a Commission there would 
be a full and satisfactory examination of 
the various plans which had been proposed 
for the separation of the National Gallery 
from the Academy; and if so, he believed 
that the Commission which his noble 
Friend now asked for would be attended 
with very good results. He was afraid, 
however, that his noble Friend set rather 
too high a value upon the labours of the 
Royal Commission, and was disposed to 
attach too much importance to the system 
of control over works of art. His noble 
Friend had found fault with our modern 
statues, and seemed to be under the im- 
pression, that if the Royal Academy were 
officially intrusted with some power of 
vetoing the erection of public statues, the 
taste of the people might be improved. 
His noble Friend, however, totally over- 
looked the fact that a great many of our 
public monuments were the productions of 
private munificence, and did not come from 
public grants at all; and probably so long 
#5 it was found convenient in this country 
to erect monuments to public persons by 
ivate munificence and liberality, it would 
impossible to establish any tribunal 
which should have the power of vetoing 
the erection of any statues, whatever might 
be their deficiency in point of merit as 
works of art. He was glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he had no 
intention of proposing that the office which 
he now held should be a permanent one; 
and this was the more satisfactory as the 
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right hon. Gentleman had, if he remem- 
bered rightly, given contrary evidence 
before the Select Committee. [Mr. Cow- 
PER: No!] He was glad that his memory 
had deceived him upon this point, and 
should be ready to co-operate with the 
right hon. Gentleman in defeating any 
such proposal. He believed that this 
Commission would be of the greatest pub- 
lic service, while it would be one more 
proof of the deep interest his noble Friend 
took in everything that concerned the de- 
partment of art. : 

Mz. COWPER wished to explain that 
he had never advocated the permanence of 
the office, and thought it would be a most 
absurd proposal. 

Lozp ELCHO said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, and gave notice that he 
should move it as a substantive Motion to- 
morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH NORTH 
AMERICA,—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the Imperial importance and 
the feasibility of establishing a Postal and 
Passenger intercourse between Europe and 
North America, by means of Mail Steam- 
ers to call regularly, on alternate days, at 
the port of Cork, with Telegraphic Com- 
munication off Crookhaven or Cape Clear; 
and to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard thereto. He brought the ques- 
tion forward entirely on public grounds, 
and not simply as an Irish question or a 
Cork question. There were about 250 
steam vessels going every year from ports 


of the United Kingdom to America, or at 


the rate of five vessels a week. All he 
wanted was that they should utilize pre- 
sent means, so that they might have a 
regular postal communication with Ame- 
rica every other day, and that could be 
done without any extra subsidy whatever, 
simply by providing that all the regular 
mail packets should call at Cork for the 
mails for America. Regularity was, after 
all, of much more consequence than ex- 
treme expedition; and although a pas- 
senger in a great hurry might sometimes 
save four or five hours by going to Gal- 
way, greater regularity could be attained 
by the Cork route. He did not think it 
necessary to subsidize any companies what- 
ever. What he suggested was that the 
Treasury should pay a contract price for 
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the carriage of letters and parcels, and 
that the vessel should be at Cork at a 
particular hour. He believed that the 
ordinary steam vessels would be glad to 
carry the mails for little more than the 
mere prestige of carrying them; and he 
assured the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, that if he got a favour- 
able reply, he would leave for Ireland to- 
morrow, and not trouble him any more 
this Session. In a much more westerly 
position than Cork were the harbours of 
Crookhaven and Valentia, but in their 
present state neither of them could be put 
in competition with Cork. Crookhaven, 
however, could be used for telegraphic 
purposes. He thought it was important 
to Europe, and especially to the United 
Kingdom, that there should be as regular 
a communication as possible with America, 
and he thought that our present mode of 
subsidizing placed us at a great disadvan- 
tage. His opinion was, that when the 
present contracts expired, all subsidies 
should be abolished. He had stated his 
sentiments on the subject to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government a 
few weeks ago, and he now wished to 
ask him in what way the Government 
proposed to deal with the question ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
true that some weeks ago his hon. Friend 
had honoured him with a communi- 
cation on this subject, and then went 
through the general argument he had that 
evening urged upon the House, as to the 
advantages possessed by the harbour of 
Cork over the other Irish harbours which 
had been mentioned ; and his hon. Friend’s 
persuasive eloquence as to the merits of 
Cork completely explained how it hap- 
pened, that not having any natural con- 
nection with the county of Cork, the hon. 
Gentleman should, nevertheless, have in- 
duced the electors to return him to Par- 
liament as their representative. The 
impression made upon him had, however, 
been somewhat modified by what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend that evening. 
His hon. Friend had intimated he would 
go off to-morrow morning, if he only got 
a favourable answer with respect to this 
matter. That certainly was no induce- 
ment for him to give a favourable answer 
—he had no wish to get rid of his hon. 
Friend, who appeared to be perfect master 
of the subject, and brought to its consider- 
ation that humour, and good humour, 
which belonged to him and to the Mem- 
bers for Ireland in general. ‘There was no 
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doubt of the great advantages possessed 
by the harbour of Cork for carrying on 
communication with America, though 
there might be other harbours which had 
their special recommendations—the har- 
bour of Galway, for instance, might in 
some respects be superior, the passage by 
it being shorter both as respected time 
and distance. But, without entering into 
these details; all he could say was, gene- 
rally, that the subject was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, who would 
give to it the best attention in their power. 
He believed it was the fact, as indeed 
appeared from the Return moved for, that 
almost every steamer that left the United 
Kingdom for America had taken mails, 
He understood the drift of his hon. 
Friend’s argument to be that there should 
be no contract with any company, but that 
the ocean postage should be regarded as a 
sufficient remuneration for the carriage of 
the letters. All he could say was that 
that subject, together with others, was 
under the attentive consideration of the 
Government. 

Coronen FRENCH said, that if the 
merits of Galway had been impugned, he 
should have stood forward to re-assert 
them ; but as no attempt of the kind had 
been made, he should not take further part 
in the discussion. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that this was not 
a mere question of the rival claims of 
Cork and Galway; but he thought it un- 
questionable that there should be one port 
of departure from Ireland for the trans- 
mission of the Transatlantic mails. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Cork 
had mixed up two subjects essentially dis- 
tinct—the question of a port of call, and 
the question of a port of departure. As 
to a port of call for commercial vessels, 
Queenstown had been established, not by 
any Government grant or Parliamentary 
decision, but as a result of the common 
sense and experience of commercial men, 
whose sagacity speedily settled the mat- 
ter; and this question had best be left to 
the practical good sense of those who in- 
vested their capital in commercial enter- 
prise. The question of a port of depar- 
ture was quite a different matter, but he 
thought that Ireland was entitled to have 
one subsidy. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to preserve an impartial posi- 
tion on the subject of what was commonly 
called the Galway Company, who had 
appiied for a renewal of their subsidy. 
He would be ready to ask the Govert- 
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ment to consider the grant of that sub- 
sidy, but, at the same time, he would, 
even in the interest of the poor men who 
had staked their last pound in the Galway 
Company, urge the Government, when 
they granted the subsidy of £70,000, 
not to burden it with the condition that 
the company should be compelled to start 
their vessels from one particular port. 
Let the company be free to start their 
ships from any port in Ireland which 
should appear to them most advantageous 
in a commercial point of view. Tele- 
graphic communication was undoubtedly 
very valuable in a commercial point of 
view, but it must be to the port from 
which every vessel last set out, and to 
which every vessel first came back. Crook- 
haven was not a port of call. Vessels 
only used it when they were driven in by 
stress of weather, but they did not go and 
come there as they did at Cork. After 
all, the shortest communication between 
America and Central Europe was not an 
Irish, or an English, but a European 
question, and the map would seem to 
show the best route to be by London to 
Milford, thence to Waterford, and from 
Waterford to Cork. It would be only 
necessary to make about thirty miles of 
railway to complete that route. There 
was already an excellent railway from 
London to Milford, and steam vessels were 
plying between Milford and Waterford. 
As to the subsidy for Transatlantic packets 
from Ireland, the Government ought to 
give a definite answer, because it was 
positively cruel to keep the shareholders 
in suspense. He could assure the noble 
Lord that the people of Ireland would not 
grudge the £70,000 to Galway. 

_ Mr. BUTT said, that in the year 1859 
he was in a position which enabled him 
to call a meeting of Peers and others in- 
terested in Irish affairs, to discuss the 
question of making Cork a port of call, 
and it was the unanimous feeling of those 
present that nothing should be done to 
prevent the Government giving a subsidy 
to the Galway Company. The meeting 
thought that the people of Galway, by 
their superior activity, or it might be by 
accident, had a claim on the Government 
which the other portions of the Irish peo- 
ple did not possess, and that it ought not 
to be interfered with. He (Mr. Butt) 
thought that nothing would be more 
unfortunate than to start a question of 
jealousy between Galway and Cork; and 
he believed the noble Lord would, if he 
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consulted the wishes of the people of Ire- 
land, seriously consider that the claim of 
Galway was paramount. 


COURT OF CHANCERY—RECENT RULES 
AND ORDERS,—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. COX rose to call the attention 
of the House to the General Rules and 
Orders of the High Court of Chancery, 
issued by the Lord High Chancellor, on 
the 16th day of May, 1862, and to move 
that in the opinion of this House such 
Rules and Orders ought not to continue in 
force. The effect of the Orders to which 
he sought to draw attention was to sub- 
stitute printed for written copies of affi- 
davits and depositions in causes where 
issue had been joined. It might be asked, 
what had the House of Commons to do 
with the Rules and Orders issued by the 
Court of Chancery? The Act of Parlia- 
ment provided that both Houses of Puarlia- 
ment should have all new rules and orders 
laid upon the tables of the Houses forth- 
with in case they were sitting, and in five 
days after meeting in cas of the Rules 
being issued during the recess, and that 
either House might within thirty-six days 
rescind them and sct them aside altogether. 
The Orders referred to in his Motion were 
issued on the 16th May, and they were 
not laid on the table until the 17th June, 
and would not then have appeared if he 
had not given notice to put a question to 
the Attorney General on the subject. He 
would show the House that these Orders 
would be of no benefit to the suitors or to 
any other class of persons, but that they 
were intended to create a monopoly, for 
the whole of the printing would be thrown 
into the hands of one person either by the 
order of the Lord Chancellor or somebody 
else. When Bills and Answers were di- 
rected to be printed, solicitors got their 
work done where they liked; but under 
the recent Orders solicitors would be obliged 
to take a copy of each affidavit to the office 
of the Records and Writs Clerk, who would 
send them to the printer; and this would 
in effect constitute the monopoly com- 
plained of. Under the new system there 
was not only no saving of expense, but, on 
the contrary, the charge was increased. 
For how was the printer to be paid? 
Why, by a subsequent Order it was di- 
rected that the printer should be paid at 
the rate of 83d. a folio, and that would 
result in a loss of 13d. a fulio, or of about 
£4,000 a year, to the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
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that being the fund charged by the new 
Orders with the cost of printing these 
affidavits. It might be asked for whose 
benefit had this alteration been made; 
and why was the Suitors’ Fee Fund to be 
charged with a loss of between £4,000 
and £5,000 a year, if nobody was to be 
benefited by the change? The answer 
was the printer would be benefited by it. 
But hon. Members were sent to that House 
to prevent monopolies, and the putting of 
money into the pocket of one man to the 
great injury of other men. If the suitor 
would receive no benefit, there could be no 
necessity for the change. he Orders went 
on to say that solicitors were to be allowed 
for affidavits in the taxation of costs the 
same sum per folio as under the old prac- 
tice of writing them. Thus it would ap- 
pear that a large body of men were to be 
thrown out of employment ; that a mono- 
poly was to be established; that a charge 
was to be thrown on the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund—a fund which the House of Com- 
mons would not allow to be touched when 
it was proposed to apply the fund to the 
building of the new law courts—and that 
the same charges as at present were to be 
made to the suitors. He was at a loss to 
know what answer the Solicitor General 
would give to these questions, but in truth 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
know very little of the matter. Bills and 
answers were printed by a stationer se- 
lected by the solicitor, and it was free 
trade in that respect ; but the printing of 
affidavits would be a complete monopoly, 
and would cause a great deal of mischief 
to a large body of honest and industrious 
men. Although the operation of printing 
Bills and answers in Chancery might have 
had a good effect, the printing of affidavits 
must have quite a contrary effect. Be- 
lieving the new Orders would benefit no 
one, he must ask the House to consent to 
the terms of his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
the opinion of this House, the General Rules and 
Orders of the High Court of Chancery, issued by 
the Lord High Chancellor on the 16th day of 
May 1862, ought not to continue in force,” 


—instead thereof. 


Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL allowed 
that it was perfectly competent for the 
House to interfere, if it thought fit, with 
the Rules which the Lord Chancellor, 
with the concurrence of the other judges 
of the Court, might draw up for the re- 
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gulation of the business; but if it were 
to interfere, except under great necessity, 
it would run the risk of lending itself to 
private rather than public interests, and 
of paralysing important reforms in the 
administration of justice. It was quite 
clear that in a matter like this the House 
of Commons was not the most competent 
body to pronounce a decision. It must 
be obvious that the Lord Chancellor and 
the other Judges, in substituting printed 
for written papers, could have had no 
possible motive but the public advantage 
in laying down the rule; and though 
every one must be sorry when a measure 
of public improvement damaged private 
interests, yet it could not be argued for a 
moment, that because under the present 
mode of conducting the business of the 
Court a certain branch of the business had 
fallen into the hands of a very respectable 
body of men, such as the law stationers, 
therefore any interference with that par- 
ticular branch should not be permitted, 
though it might be of great benefit to the 
public. The complainants in this case 
only came forward for the purpose of 
securing personal objects, and the House 
would necessarily receive with consider- 
able caution any statements proceeding 
from persons occupying such a position. 
For some time past proceedings in Chan- 
cery had been partly printed and partly 
written. In 1852 the practice of print- 
ing bills was introduced, and incidentally 
a considerable benefit was conferred on 
the law stationers, for copies which were 
formerly furnished by the Court were 
thrown open to the trade, to the amount 
of £25,000 a year, and he was informed 
that the present change was not likely to 
withdraw anything like that sum from 
the trade. But, whether they gained or 
lost by the change, the House would not 
allow the suggestions of private interest 
to prevail against a public improvement. 
If the House were asked to set the opinion 
of the law stationers against that of tho 
Lord Chancellor and the other Judges, they 
could not but give the greatest weight 
to the judgment of those who were 80 
thoroughly experienced in the business of 
the Court, and who had only the public 
interest to look to. In the administration 
of justice great benefit had been found to 
arise from having all the papers in a suit 
printed instead of written, and this rule 
had been long in practice in the House of 
Lords and the Privy Council. The ar- 
rangement which had been made in the 
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Court of Chancery, so far from causing a 
loss to the Suitors’ Fund, would, on the 
contrary, have the effect either of preserv- 
ing the present equilibrium or of leading 
to a prospective gain. It was a totally 
erroneous way of putting the matter to call 
the arrangement a monopoly. The Court 
undertook to discharge its own business, 
and to furnish the suitors with copies of 
the documents necessary for the suit. 
These copies had been habitually made 
in manuscript by the Court; and now 
it was found that arrangements might 
be made under which printed copies 
would be delivered at a much less ex- 
pense. The hon. Gentleman suggested 
that printers might be found who would 
supply the copies at a less charge than 
8id. per folio of seventy-two words; 
but he was informed that the charges 
made now by the law stationers—who 
had established themselves as middle- 
men in this branch of the business—for 
printing documents ranged from 1s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. per folio, and that the average 
was about 1s. 73d. 

Mr. COX: That is for a folio page—43 
folios of seventy-two words. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL did not 
so understand the information which had 
been furnished to him; but, without pledg- 
ing himself to any specific sum, he felt cer- 
tain that a considerable amount of saving 
would be secured by this arrangement. 
The effect upon the Suitors’ Fee Fund had 
been carefully considered by the Judges, 
with the assistance of some of the most 
experienced officers of the Court of Chan- 
cery. There could be no more experienced 
persons than Mr. Follett, Mr. Monro, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. Johnson, and these gen- 
tlemen were satisfied that there would 
be a trifling gain to the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
leaving a safe margin for the operation of 
the scheme. The suitors would also be 
gainers, because the number of copies 
which it would be necessary to furnish 
to them would be reduced, and that would 
affect materially the total cost of the pro- 
ecedings. It was the belief not only of 
the Lord Chancellor, but of that just, up- 
right, and impartial man, the Master of 
the Rolls, that the measure was an im- 
portant improvement, and under these 
circumstances he trusted that the House 
would not interfere for the purpose of 
preventing its adoption. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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The House divided:—Ayes 31; Noes 
26: Majority 5. 


INDIAN BALANCES.—OBSERVATIONS., 


Mr. AYRTON rose, pursuant to notice, 
to call the attention of the House to a 
question of considerable importance con- 
nected with the finance of India—namely, 
the large balances held in India and in 
England on account of the Government of 
India, and to the manner in which the 
Finance Accounts for India laid before the 
House are made up; and to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether any part of 
the balances will be applied towards the 
repayment of the Loans by means of which 
the balances have been increased; and, 
whether the Finance Accounts will be 
made up in aclearer manner? The hon. and 
learned Member said, that so far back as 
1858 the statesmen who administered the 
financial affairs of India had departed from 
the good and homely system of finance by 
which the expenditure of the year was 
met by its income. The Government of 
India then embarked on a much more com- 
prehensive idea of its duties, increasing its 
expenditure beyond its income. This went 
on till 1857, when the expenditure was 
once more brought down to the level of 
the income. In that year, however, in 
consequence of the mutiny, the expendi- 
ture increased beyond the income no less 
than £13,000,000. Efforts had, indeed, 
been made to bring down that excess ; but 
even in the present year there was an 
excess of expenditure of no less than 
£500,000, and the total excess from 
1854 to 1862 amounted to no less than 
£41,500,000. This excess was, in the 
first instance, when moderate, easily met 
by appealing to credit in India; it was 
sustained by a system of open loans, and 
there was no real check; but when the 
demands of the mutiny were to be met, 
England had to come to the rescue, and 
the results were manifest in a paper which 
had been laid on the table of the House. 
The result was that the registered debt ir. 
India had increased from £46,000,000 in 
1857, to no less than £62,000,000, and 
the increase of the debt in England re- 
presented an addition of £36,000,000, 
against a debt in 1857 of £4,000,000. 
But, while indebtedness went on increas- 
ing at such an enormous rate, there had 
been an apparent prosperity in India by 
the increase of the cash balances, to the 
credit of the Government in India and in 
England. Before the mutiny the balances 
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amounted to £16,000,000, but these were 
enhaneed by the sum of £3,000,000 be- 
longing to the railway companies—so that, 
the actual balances were not more than 
£13,000,000. But, with the facility of 
credit which the Indian Government en- 
joyed in this country, the balances in Eng- 
land and India amounted to £23,300,000, 
while the sum belonging to the railways 
was only £2,500,000. The Great Mogul 
never had such balances. These enormous 
balances were represented by some as a 
sign of the great prosperity of our Indian 
administration; but, in reality, they only 
represented an excess of debt contracted 
under an apprehension that there would 
be a very large expenditure and a defi- 
ciency of revenue, which happily had not 
occurred, the people of India having to 
pay 5 or 6 per cent on the excess. It ap- 
peared, according to Mr. Laing, that only 
a balance of £10,000,000 was requisite 
in India, while the actual balance was 
£17,000,000. He was anxious that the 
Secretary of State should make some dis- 
tinct declaration, either by means of a 
statement in that House, or by means of 
a despatch to be addressed to India, which 
would place before the Government of In- 
dia the true character of these balances, and 
secure their appropriation in reduction of 
that debt which they really represented. 
He had also to state to the House that, 
owing to the mode in which the accounts 
were prepared, it was difficult to ascertain 
the exact condition of Indian finances. 
The Secretary of State had stated that the 
day of keeping open a loan for registered 
debt was past; but it was desirable that 
the day of all open loans should be past. 
There was an extrordinary item in the 
account of the debt given in the Return 
on the table called ‘ Deposits and Miscel- 
laneous,” the total amount of which was 
no less than £10,220,000. That item 
had increased in the last few years from 
£8,000,000. But there were other sources 
by which the debt had been increased, 
such as deposits for the service funds, 
Treasury notes, and the like. With re- 
spect to all these matters, it was desirable 
that an account more easy to understand 
should be furnished, and the entire system 
of accounts remodelled, so that there 
might be no ground hereafter for suppos- 
ing that there was an increase of pros- 
perity in India, merely because the ba- 
lances in favour of the Government had in- 
ereased. Indian accounts had always becn 
complicated in their form; but it was cer- 
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tainly a startling evidence of their obscu- 
rity that a man of Mr. Laing’s experience 
should have been unable to comprehend 
them, and should have fallen into such a 
grave error as to believe that the repay- 
ment of a debt due to the Government 
was an item of revenue which ought to 
be placed against the expenditure for the 
year. Whatever might be the excellence 
of these accounts in the eyes of a clover 
accountant, they ought to be laid on the 
table in as clear and simple a shape as 
would enable any ordinary person to 
understand them. Apart from the volu- 
minous and detailed account, the House 
ought to be furnished with such a succinet 
summary as would give them a knowledge 
of the exact state of affairs. They ought 
to have clear, combincd accounts of the ex- 
penditure both in India and in England, to- 
gether with better accounts of the balances 
in the Home and the Indian Treasuries. 
Such information would prevent the erro- 
neous impressions on these matters which 
were now created. He hoped, also, that 
the Sceretary of State would get rid of 
the pretensions of such an officer as the so- 
called Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If individual members of the Indian Go- 
vernment took distinctive positions before 
the public, and presumed to deal with the 
finances of India, this result followed— 
that they were unable to restrain them- 
selves under the influence of the flattery 
they received in India, and they gave 
themselves out as the protectors of the 
people of that country, even against what 
they termed the oppressive taxation of the 
Queen’s Government in England. Sucha 
mode of holding up the Home Govern- 
ment to opprobrium was most dangerous, 
and calculated to injure the stability of 
our rule in India. He therefore trusted 
that the Secretary of State and his Council 
would keep Indian finance under their 
strong control, and also discourage these 
appeals to the Indian public. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not think it necessary on that occasion to 
enter into the general question of Indian 
finance. His hon. Friend had called atten- 
tion to the present form of the Indian ac- 
counts, and in reply to his observations he 
had to say that those accounts were kept 
now in the form which was settled some 
years ago by a Committee of that House. 
Like all such documents they required a 
good deal of study before one could tell 
exactly where to find what he wanted. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the debt 
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incurred by temporary loans and the issue 
of Treasury notes, and said it was difficult 
to tell how the debt stood; but if he 
would turn to the printed accounts at page 
86 he would find the figures given both of 
the debt incurred and the debt discharged 
in respect of the temporary loans and bills | 
issued. As to the military charges at, 
page 48, they would find the amount of | 
the Indian and home military charges spe- 
cified. It was impossible to prevent hon. : 
Members from being misled if they did 
not turn to tho right column or the right 
page of the accounts. All he could say 
was, that there were one or two points 
upon which he was anxious to amend the 
form of the accounts; but the form of the 
account had been recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House, and he was unwilling 
to make any alteration unless sufficient 
reason could be shown for it. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Supply—Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Supply considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

The following Votes were agreed to :— 

(24.) £2,000, Board of Manufactures 
(Scotland). 

(25.) £115,877, Local Ducs under 
Treaties. 

(26.) £3,500, Inspectors of Corn Re- 
turns. 

(27.) £1,000, Boundary Survey (Ire- 
land). 
(28.) £34,550, Census of the Popula- 
tion. 

(29.) £3,030, Telegraph Companies’ 
Subsidies. 

(30.) £2,647, Malta and Alcxandria 
Telegraph. 


(31.) £4,645, Civil Contingencies. 

Mrz. DARBY GRIFFITH asked whe- 
ther the item in this Vote referred to all 
the Orders, including that of the Star ; 
and whether it relicved the recipients from 
all charge for badges, collars, and decora- 
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tions? 

Mr. PEEL explained that the Vote re- 
ferred to the robes and collars of the 
different Orders; but that the decorations 
themselves were always returned upon the 
death of the Knight, and that therefore 
there was no charge upon the public for 
them. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also— 

(32.) £6,500, Volunteer Corps (Yeo- 


manry). 
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(33.) £750,980, Disembodied Militia. 


(34.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,827, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1863, for the 
Salaries of ecrtain of the Junior Attachés to 
Her Majesty's Embassies and Missions Abroad,” 


Mr. DODSON objected to the Vote. 
He thought that if new expenditure for 
the diplomatic service were necessary, the 
Secretary of State should give the House 
an opportunity of considering the whole 
question of diplomatic expenditure. He 
did not intend to disparage the diplomatic 
service, but he objected to the Vote as open- 
ing a new channel of expenditure which 
might next year be largely increased; and 
therefore he wished to know upon what 
grounds this new Vote was asked for. 
This Vote, he understood, was proposed 
in consequence of the recommendation of 
the Select Committce on the Diplomatic 
Service ; but many other Votes would be 
necessary if all their recommendations 
were adopted. They did not give a single 
reason, good, bad, or indifferent, for this 
increase of diplomatic expenditure; and 
though out of the twenty-three witnesses 
examined twelve were in favour of this 
proposal, nine coupled it with the restric- 
tion that'’the number of attachés should 
be limited according to the requirements 
of the service, and should not be fixed ac- 
cording to the will of the Secretary of 
State. The Vote was entirely novel in its 
character. The diplomatic service, as far 
as he knew, had made no complaint; and 
as there were already thirty-five attachés 
in the receipt of pay, he did not sce why 
Parliament should be asked to vote this 
sum in addition. He therefore moved that 
the Vote be disallowed. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought that 
this subject had been exhausted by the dis- 
cussion which took place a short time ago, 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for Ho- 
niton (Mr. B. Cochrane). The facts of the 
case were these :—The Select Committee 
which sat last year recommended, amongst 
other things, that attachés should be paid 
after a certain period of gratuitous ser- 
vice, and the Foreign Office had thought 
it advisable to adopt that recommenda- 
tion. The Committee which considered 
this subject last year made several recom- 
mendations, of which the Fereign Office 
only proposed to carry out one—one which 
had been very strongly recommended by 
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every witness who had been examined be- 
fore the Committee—and that was, to pay 
the attachés after four years of gratuitous 
public service. His own opinion was, 
that they should be paid at an earlier 
period. It was a hard thing that a man 
should be called upon to serve his coun 
without remuneration; and he did not think 
the Liberal party were acting wisely in 
trying to cut down the salaries of public 
servants. On theone hand, it was made a 
complaint that none but the relatives of 
the aristocracy and rich persons were ap- 
pointed to the diplomatic service; and on 
the other, by keeping down the salaries of 
those who were appointed, they made it 
impossible for any but comparatively rich 
persons to enter the service. Now, he 
thought that they ought to do either one 
thing or the other—either to pay the young 
men who undertook these posts, or else 
exclude all who could not afford to serve 
for nothing. His opinion, however, was, 
. that the profession should be open to all 
who by their abilities were able to serve 
their country. There were at present two 
classes of attachés—the paid and the un- 
paid, and the object of the Vote was to pay 
after four years’ service all the attachés. 
The sum charged on the Consolidated Fund 


out of which diplomatic salaries were paid 


amounted to £180,000. That sum was 
fixed about thirty years ago; and while 
almost every other branch of the service 
had doubled, and sometimes more than 
doubled in cost, this alone had not in- 
creased ; but, on the contrary, consider- 
able additions had been made to those who 
were paid out of the fund. For instance, 
the Consuls General in South America had 
been paid out of that sum. It was true 
that a surplus of £10,000 had been paid 
back to the Foreign Office. There were 
two reasons why the present Vote was 
asked. In the first place, because it was 
considered necessary always to have a 
balance in hand in order to pay certain 
diplomatic pensions, and therefore it was 
not advisable to run the £180,000 charged 
on the Consolidated Fund too close; and, 
secondly, because a new principle was to 
a certain extent involved in the Vote; and 
it was thought fair that the matter should 
be brought fully before the House, and 
that the assent of the House should be 
asked. The sum asked was not a large 
one. There was no increase in the ex- 
pense of the diplomatic service, and there 
was no prospect of the number of attachés 
being increased : on the contrary, some re- 
Mr. Layard 
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ductions had been made in the number. 
Almost every one in the service was un- 
derpaid, while the expense of living in 
foreign capitals had greatly increased ; and 
therefore he trusted that the Committee 
would pass this very moderate Vote, not 


try |} only on account of the smallness of the 


sum, but of the principle that was in- 
volved. 

Me. THOMSON HANKEY, as a Mem. 
ber of the Committee that sat on the subject, 
wished to say, that if there was one point 
upon which every Member of the Commit- 
tee had been agreed, it was that it was not 
desirable to continue the present system, 
which they considered to be most inconve- 
nient and objectionable. Instead of the 
system proposed having a tendency to pro- 
mote jobbery, he believed that its real 
tendency would be to counteract it, for 
at present none but persons who had a 
good position and a considerable income 
could be appointed to the position of un- 
paid attachés. The former system was 
that the Foreign Minister might take al- 
most any number of young men as atta- 
chés. They were not paid ; and the result 
was that any number of young gentlemen 
who had a desire to see foreign life to 
advantage, and who had a private income 
of £400 or £500 a year, were nominated 
unpaid attachés. In the course of time 
these persons became claimants on the 
Government for services rendered. That 
system was considered by every Member 
of the Committee most objectionable. 
[‘* No, no !’] He repeated most positively 
that such was the case. Every gentleman 
who had been in the service for some 
years and had been examined before the 
Committee considered the system objec- 
tionable. It was but fair when men had 
learned their business that they should be 
put on pay, and then the public would 
have a hold on them. What would be 
thought of admitting ensigns into the army 
without pay? Plenty of persons would 
be found to offer themselves if such were 
the system; but it would be considered 
a very unwise one. It was considered 
there should not be an unlimited number 
of young men admitted into the service. 
The number would be more likely to be 
limited if the young men were paid, be- 
cause the Foreign Miuvister would be more 
cautious in admitting them when he knew 
that after four years they would entail a 
certain charge upon the public. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he could 
not admit the accuracy of all the state- 
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ments made by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just satdown. Lord Russell and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire differed from many of 
the opinions which the hon. Gentleman 
had expressed. It was not unjust that 
after a certain number of years’ service 

rsons should receive some payment; but 
it was not at all desirable that the number 
of attachés should be increased, and that 
young men should be invited to enter the 
service for whom it would be afterwards 
impossible to provide. The service was a 
close service, and always must be, and 
it was not right that the taxpayers of 
the country should be burdened in order 
to pay a greater number of diplomatic 
servants than was necessary. Earl Rus- 
sell stated in the Committee that he 
thought it desirable that a number of 

rsons should enter the service as un- 
paid attachés. Some years ago it was 
not a profession at all, and Earl Russell 
and the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire both held that it ought not to 
be made a profession ; because, if it were, 
a number of persons would be induced to 
become dependent on the public, and the 
expense would become intolerable. He 


did not object to the sum proposed, but 


he did object to any general system of 
attracting young men to the service who 
might afterwards become burdens upon 
the public. 

Mr. WHITE said, that this was not a 
mere question of £2,800 per annum—there 
was a very large and important principle 
involved in the Vote. Since 1832 a sum of 
£180,000 had sufficed for the purpose to 
which it was now proposed to apply a 
sum of £2,800 in excess of that large 
amount. Did any hon. Gentleman think 
that a payment of £150 a year would in- 
duce any young gentleman of the class of 
which attachés were composed to enter 
the diplomatic service? Why £150 would 
only suffice to keep one of those young 
gentlemen in cigars. He knew several 
young gentlemen who waltzed and spoke 
French fluently, and who would be glad 
to enter the diplomatic service without 
payment. Now that there was the Zoll- 
verein, and that there were so many lines 
of railway, in addition to telegraphic con- 
nection, we did not want so many diplo- 
matic agents in Germany. He should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Srr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, it 
was not denied that there was no difficulty 
at the present time in getting young men 
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to act as attachés without pay. It fol- 
lowed, conclusively, that to pay them 
was a waste of public money; and though 
a small waste in itself, it was likely to lead 
to a larger waste in future years, and he 
should therefore support the Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he should certainly 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. FREELAND supported the Amend- 
ment; and as this was an attempt to intro- 
duce a new principle, he hoped that before 
the House consented to any change, as 
regarded the diplomatic service, it would 
insist that all charges for that service 
should be annually submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the shape of Estimates, and that 
the system of qualification for persons 
intending to enter that service should 
undergo revision. The Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into, and to report upon 
the consular and diplomatic services, had 
recommended that candidates should pass 
six months at the Foreign Office. He 
thought that period somewhat short. He 
thought, also, that as members of the diplo- 
matic service were required to send home 
reports upon the trade of the countries to 
which they were accredited, it would be 
desirable that they should undergo a pre- 
liminary training for a certain period at 
the Board of Trade and receive certificates 
of competency. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It seems 
to me that sometimes this House treats 
its Committees not very well. A Motion 
is made for inquiry into a certain part of 
the public service ; allegations are put for- 
ward that it is overpaid, or that the staff 
is too large, and that the particular branch 
ought to be reduced either in amount or 
allowances. The Committee inquire into 
the matter, and find, when they examine 
the facts, that the previous impression 
Was erroneous, that the numbers are not 
too great, and, perhaps, ought to be in- 
creased, or, as in the case of the diplo- 
matic and consular services, that the 
allowances are too small. Then the hon. 
Gentlemen who moved for the Committee 
turn round on the Committee, and say 
that the conclusion at which the Com- 
mittee has arrived is quite wrong. It is 
exactly like the old story of the sailor 
who was going to be married, and was 
told he must take his wife for better, for 
worse. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ she may become 
as much better as she likes; but if she 
becomes worse, I will have nothing to do 
with her.” So with the Committee. If 
the Committee recommend reductions, and 
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say that we who moved for the Com- 
mittee are right, and that the amount is 
too great, then we say the Committee is a 
wise one; but if the Committce differs 
from us, and on mature examination make 
a Report adverse to our previously con- 
ceived opinions, then we turn round on 
the Committee and say they are either 
official men, or men who have been in 
office—men, in fact, who know something 
of the matter, and are competent to judge 
—and therefore, because they know some- 
thing about the matter, and are competent 
to judge, we will throw their Report over, 
and have nothing whatever to do with it. 
In the present instance I think the Com- 
mittee were perfectly right. It has been 
a great grievance for a long time that in 
the diplomatic service a considerable num- 
ber of young men did their duty admirably, 
but without any pay whatever—a circum- 
stance which, I think, was a reflection on 
the public service. It is all very well to 
say, as my noble Friend (Lord Harry 
Vane) says, that there is no want of can- 
didates, and that the servicc has always 
been full of these young men. But that 
is not an answer which ought to be given 
to the public or to this House of Com- 
mons. No doubt you might get persons 
to do anything without payment; but 
you would not have your service well 
performed. When you employ gentlemen 
to discharge a public duty you ought to 
have that hold upon them which consists 
in giving fair remuneration for services 
performed. It has been said that we shall 
have an unlimited number of persons in 
the profession if once we sanctioned this 
principle of payment. Does the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. White) imagine, if this 
Vote passes—as I trust it will do—that 
the House of Commons will abrogate its 
functions of revising and determining the 
amounts which ought to be proposed ? 
Does my hon. Friend imagine that it will 
rest within the mere discretion of the Go- 
vernment to increase this Vote annually 
to any extent they please? On the con- 
trary, it will be equally open to my hon. 
Friend next year to criticise and to take 
the sense of the House upon any increase 
for which no adequate reason is given. It 
should be recollected that these attachés 
are now upon a different footing from that 
on which they formerly stood. Formerly 
the Secretary of State might oblige a 
friend, a constituent, or a relation by ap- 
pointing this or that young man; but 
now the system is altered. A man must 
Viscount Palmerston 
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undergo an examination—a very strict ex. 
aminuation—and, consequently, there is no 
longer that arbitary discretion of appoint- 
ing young men who might be unfit for the 
high stations to which they are expected 
to rise; or who, having risen to those 
higher stations by the favour of the per- 
sons intrusted with their disposal, would 
be unfit to discharge the further duties 
devolving upon them. You have now a 
security against any such occurrence. [ 
really think the smallness of the sum 
which is asked for proves that there is no 
disposition unnecessarily to swell the cost 
of the diplomatic service. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Layard) has shown that the £180,000 
are not entirely spent, because part is 
returned every year to the Exchequer. 
There is, consequently, a saving more than 
equivalent to the sum asked for. If you 
compare the diplomatic service as it now 
exists with what it has been, you will find 
that it used to cost a great deal more, and 
my own experience enables me to assert 
that it is much more efficient. I venture 
to say that no diplomatic service is better 
performed— I] will even say as well per- 
formed—as that of the British Govern- 
Government. Its Members get better 
information, they kecp their Government 
better informed of what is passing and 
what is likely to take place than those of 
any other country. The Government, 
therefore, are better able to look well to 
the interests of the country than any other 
country in the world. I hope the House 
will not be run away with by the appre- 
hensions excited by my hon. Friend, but 
that they will adopt the only one of the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
the Government have thought fit to pro 
pose. As that recommendation emanates 
from men perfectly competent to exercise 
an impartial judgment, I hope the House 
will not refuse the small amount that is 
asked for. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the noble Lord 
hardly treated the House fairly. He ae- 
cused them of want of respect for the 
recommendations of Committecs, whereas 
the Government had shown still less re- 
spect. ‘The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs shook his 
head; but the House merely doubted the 
propriety of one of the recommendations 
of the Committee, whereas the Govern- 
ment, with this single exception, had 
thrown over all the recommendations con- 
tained in their Report—and this, he sup- 
posed, was brought forward to save some 
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credit to the Committee. If the Govern- 
ment mistrusted them in the many, surely 
it was open to the Kouse to mistrust them 
in a single instance. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Southwark, as one 
reason for seeking this grant, said, ‘‘ We 
get more than we want already, and we 
pay back a great deal into the Treasury.” 
Then why come and ask the Committee 
for more? Another reason which the hon. 
Member assigned rather staggered him. 
He said it was necessary to put these 
gentlemen on the permanent list, in order 
that they might be entitled to pensions. 
If there were a number of gentlemen who 
were not wanted, and who could never be 
employed, why should they be entitled to 
pensions? The noble Lord stated quite 
truly that gentlemen were now obliged to 
undergo very strict examinations; but he 
did not state that these examinations had 
caused any diminution in the number of 
candidates. No Member who had spoken 
in favour of the Motion had declared 
that there was any difficulty in getting 
an abundance of able men for the diplo- 
matic service on the present terms. He 
therefore did not think it right to pledge 
the country to this increased expense. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not have been present 
the other night when this question was 
originally discussed, or he must have 
heard his explanation of the intentions of 
the Government, which were gradually to 

out all the recommendations arrived 
at by the Committee after mature delibe- 
ration. It was true that a Report going 
very much further than those recommen- 
dations had not been reccived; but those 
recommendations, some of which were 
roposed by Earl Russell and acceded to 
y the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) were 
the very lowest that could have been 
framed after the evidence given before the 
Committee. .In proof of the difficult na- 
ture of the examination, if it were not 
invidious to do so, he could mention names 
of young men who were unable to pass 
the examination who had the highest 
claims to be admitted to the diplomatic 
profession on account of the services of 
members of their family. There was no 
intention whatever to increase the diplo- 
matic service; and there had likewise 
been some misrepresentation with regard 
to his statement about pensions. What 
he had urged was that in all other Dopart- 
ments of the public service a man was en- 
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titled, after a certain number of years, to 
a pension ; while in diplomacy, although 
a man might have served ten or fifteen 
years, he was not entitled to count them 
towards a pension till he attained the post 
of Secretary. When a man served the 
public, it was only reasonable that he 
should be paid. The “cigar and white 
kid glove gentlemen” had been spoken of. 
He ventured to tell hon, Gentlemen that 
this class of attaché was rapidly passing 
away. [LZaughter.] He repeated the 
statement. He begged to say that he was 
as well acquainted with the profession as 
other Gentlemen, and that it was passing 
away. He wanted that class to pass 
away ; and one of the recommendations of 
the Committee was, that there should be 
a stringent examination at the outset in 
order that they might obtain really first- 
class men. The hon. Member who stated 
that the profession was being overstocked 
could not have looked into the matter. 
If he had taken the trouble to glance over 
the Foreign Office List, he would have 
seen that the strength of a diplomatic 
corps was regulated entirely by the amount 
of work to be done. These young men 
were not idle. [‘Oh, oh!”] ‘here 
was scarcely a large embassy in Europe 
which did not complain of being over- 
worked, and which did not call out for 
more attachés. The amount required 
might have been paid out of the surplus 
which was annually handed over to the 
Exchequer; but it was thought that it 
would be fairer and more straightforward 
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to submit to the House the question whe- 
ther or not these young men should be 
paid after four years’ service. 

Mx. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped, that 
the hon. Member would press his Motion 


to a division. If it was intended to make 
a thorough change of the system, why 
should not these young men be paid at 
once without waiting for the completion of 
four years’ service ? 

Mr. CLAY said, that the unfortunate 
class of attachés seemed to be that night 
in a position of which he had frequently 
heard—that of receiving ‘ more kicks than 
half-pence;”’ for not only did hon. Gen- 
tlemen refuse to give them any remunera- 
tion, but they laughed at the assertion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State that they really had duties to dis- 
charge. From his own experience he 
could state that there was no class of gen- 
tlemen who were paid so little and worked 
so much. 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 73; 
Noes 60: Majority 13. 


Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(35.) £28,934 4s. 7d., Revenue Depart- 
ments (Post Office Services). 

(36.) £25,587, Post Office (Packet Ser- 
vice). 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Twelve of the clock. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EX- 
PENSES) BILL—{Bux No. 207.] 
CONSIDERATION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [18th July], 


“That the words ‘Provided always, That it 
shall not be lawful to apply any of such sums to 
any work not specifically named in tle Schedule, 
nor to apply to any work any greater sum than 
that which is set down in the Schedule as the 
total estimated cost of the work, nor for Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
War Department to enter into any contract in- 
volving the expenditure in any district of a 

r sum than is hereby and by the Act of 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Vic- 
toria, chapter one hundred and nine, authorized 
to be expended during the period ending on the 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, without inserting in such con- 
tract a condition that the same shall not be bind- 


ing on the said Principal Secretary until it has 
lain for one month upon the Table of the House 
of Commons without disapproval; and the said 
contract shall have no force or validity until it 
shall have lain for one month upon the Table of 
the House of Commons without disapproval, un- 


less previous to the lapse of that period such con- 
tract shall have been approved by a Resolution 
of the said House,’ be added instead of the Pro- 
viso to Clause 2.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS moved the ad- 
dition of the following proviso at the end 
of Clause 2 :— 


“ Provided always, That it shall not be lawful 
to.apply any of such sums to any work not spe- 
cifically named in the Schedule, nor to apply to 
ahy work any greater sum than that which is set 
down in the Schedule as the total estimated cost 
of the work; nor for Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the War Department to 
enter into any contract involving the expenditure 
in any district of a greater sum than is hereby 
and by the Act of the 23rd and 24th years of 
Victoria, chap. 109, authorized to be expended 
during the period ending on the Ist day of Au- 
gust, 1863, without inserting in such contract a 
condition that the same s not be binding on 
the said Principal Secretary until it bas lain for 


Mr, Clay 
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one month upon the table of the House of Commons 
without disapproval ; and the said contract shall 
have no force or validity until it shall have lain 
for one month upon the table of the House of 
Commons without disapproval, unless previous 
to the lapse of that period such contract shall 
have been approved by a resolution of the said 
House.” 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY opposed 
the Amendment, as it was of a very arbi- 
trary character. It would give the Go- 
vernment power to appropriate the amount 
of the entire annual Vote for fortifications 
to any single work which formed an item 
of it. It would nullify the Schedule. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), was responsible 
for the proviso. It appeared in the form 
in which the hon. Baronet assented to it 
during a recent debate, some ambiguities 
only being removed. If it appeared to 
be unsatisfactory, he had no wish to insist 
upon it. He had agreed to it merely be- 
cause he believed the Committee desired 
to have it. 

Question put and agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Accounts to be laid before 
Parliament). 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY moved, 
ea ‘“‘ April” should be substituted for 
“cc J Pd 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS moved, that 
“ August” should be substituted for 
“ July.” 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY could 
not consent to the proposal of the right 
hon. Baronet. It was notorious that. ac- 
counts rendered in July or August were 
perfectly useless. They were of no ser- 
vice unless supplied in the early part of 
the Session. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 
objection to adopt the hon. Baronet’s sug- 
gestion. 

Amendment agreed to. The word 
“ April” substituted instead of “ July.” 

Schedule disagreed to. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS proposed a 
amended Schedule, which he said was 
substantially the same as the one in the 
Bill. 

Amended Schedule brought up, and 
read 1°; 2°. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, that 
many items did not now stand at the 
amount at which they stood before ; this 
showed the loose manner in which these 
Estimates were made. Some of the items 
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he must object to. The Puckpool and St 
Helen’s batteries, in the Isle of Wight, 
were put down for an expenditure of 
£12,000 during the present year; but 
that expenditure involved the laying-out 
of £75,000 more to complete the works. 
These were to be mortar batteries, to be 
used against vessels passing at a consider- 
able distance at the rate of fifteen or 
sixteen knots the hour. They could be 
of little or no use in such a position, and 
the money would be thrown away. The 
same might be said of the works on 
Portsdown Hill and at Plymouth. He 
believed that fire from mortars on ships 
in motion, except under special circum- 
stances, would produce no great result; 
and, with regard to the batteries now 
in question, he did not think that they 
would have the least effect in deterring 
an enemy’s fleet from forcing their way 
through Spithead. He proposed, as an 
Amendment, to strike out of the Schedule 
the sum of £12,000 for Puckpool and St. 
Helen’s batteries. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 

“ £12,000” (being the amount of pro- 

works, 1862-3, at Puckpool and St. 
elen’s Batteries, Isle of Wight). 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
not being an artillery officer, he could 
offer no opinion on the probable effect of 
these batteries; but, having had practical 
experience of mortar fire, he could state 
that it was so disagreeable that no person, 
who had once been exposed to it, could 
avoid feeling a wholesome dread of it for 
the future. He believed the evidence be- 
fore the Commission proved that by means 
of the improved fusees these batteries 
would be able to produce a most important 
ot on any squadron approaching Spit- 


Cotonet DUNNE said, that it was well 
known that at Sebastopol the effect of 
bombardment by mortars was very tri- 
fling indeed. He believed that mortar 
firing was ineffectual at the distance 
of 1,000 yards. 

Mrz. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
of the Government commencing so many 
works at once. Those commenced ought 
ve completed before new works were 


n. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it might 
be very easy to find fault with any one par- 
ticular work taken by itself; but it should 
be remembered that all these works form- 
ed a connected system, which had been 
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arranged by competent authority, so that 
one work should bear upon and support 
another. The entire plan had been care- 
fully considered, and, taken as a whole, 
was worthy of the support of the House. 


Question put, “That ‘£12,000’ stand 
part of the amended Schedule.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 73; Noes 
44: Majority 29. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY said, there was an 
arithmetical discrepancy in the schedule. 
The Government had either taken £70,000 
too much or £80,000 too little. In two 
columns twosums were given of £3,200,000 
and £3,580,000, together £6,780,000 ; 
and the sum which should correspond in 
the fourth column was £6,860,000. He 
did not know whether the difference arose 
upon the sum for the central arsenal. 
Another apparent error was in the amounts 
stated for land. In one place there ap- 
peared £430,000, and in another £670,000, 
together £1,100,000; but in the column 
which should correspond it was stated at 
£1,030,000. The sum for Cork, recom- 
mended by the Commission, was £120,000, 
but the sum in the schedule was £159,000. 
What was the cause of the increase? 

Siz GEORGE LEWIS said, that what 
the hon. Gentleman called a discrepancy 
was explained by the fact that the Estimates 
of the Commissioners were not followed. 
This was a distinct estimate, and there- 
fore there could be no inconsistency. Al- 
though alterations had been made in the 
schedule by stating £50,000 separately 
which had before been mixed up in dif- 
ferent items, there was no substantial 
change. The columns were correctly stat- 
ed. They added up, and they added 
across. He was unable to follow the hon. 
Gentleman’s computation, by which he 
seemed to think that they were either 
too large or too small. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE asked whe- 
ther there was no one on the Treasury 
Bench who could give them an explana- 
tion. They had heard the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and they were 
much in the same position as before. 
The right hon. Baronet and the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade told a meeting in Willis’s Rooms 
on Wednesday last that there never was 
a time when peace was upon a more solid 
foundation. The evening passed very 
pleasantly in consequence of those assur- 
ances from two Cabinet Ministers; yet 
the Government came to the House for 
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enormous sums of money for fortifica- 
tions, and could give no explanation of 
a very confused account. 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought the 
confusion was that of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester. The hon. Gentleman had 
utterly failed to explain what he called 
the discrepancy. The hon. Gentleman 
paused, hesitated, and did not know whe- 
ther it was an increase or a diminution. 
The statement was so perfectly confused 
that he defied any man to know what it 
was about. His right hon. Friend had 
given the true account, that the amount 
was just right. Therefore the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member entirely fell to 
the ground. As to his hon. Friend who 
spoke last, he had a sort of monomania on 
this subject, and did not seem any more 
satisfied after repeated defeats than before 
he entered the lists in this matter; but 
he thought the House, and he was sure 
the country, would justly appreciate the 
force of his hon. Friend’s argument. Sin- 
cerely anxious that the country should 
have a powerful fleet, and feeling—be- 
cause he presumed he must feel so after 
having reflected—that they could not have 
a fleet without dockyards, his hon. Friend 
came to the strange conclusion that the 
best way to have a strong fleet and to 
secure its possession was to leave the 
dockyards totally undefended. He left 
his hon. Friend to settle that argument 
with the country. 

Str HENRY WILLOUGHBY did not 
think that this was a question to be got 
rid of entirely by jokes. There were, so 
far as he could see, nineteen palpable 
errors in the schedule. A doubt was, 
therefore, thrown upon all the calcula- 
tions of the Government, which ought, 
he thought, to be, as far as possible, ex- 
plained. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS contended that 
those hon. Members who argued that the 
schedule contained particular errors were 
bound to point out in what those errors 
consisted, and also the manner in which 
they proposed that they should be recti- 
fied. It was impossible for him to ex- 
plain away difficulties which he was in- 
capable of apprehending. There never 
was such a schedule as that under discus- 
sion annexed to a Bill before. It was so 
annexed in obedience to the wish of hon. 
Members on both sides, and now that they 
had got it they did not seem to under- 
stand it. With respect to the site of the 
central arsenal, it was asked why the sum 


Mr, Bernal Osborne 
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taken for it was not repeated? It was 
voted under the original Act ; the money 
was still in the power of the Government, 
and no new sum having been taken for 
the purpose in the present year, it did not 
re-appear in the schedule. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH was ready 
to point out the numerous errors in the 
schedule; in fact, there was hardly a 
single item that was not palpably wrong, 
There was, for instance, in the first co- 
lumn a sum of £6,860,000, in the second 
column one of £3,200,000; and if the 
latter were deducted from the former 
sum, it ought to give the exact amount 
in the last column, which was not the 
case. The first sum represented the total 
estimated cost ; the second sum the amount 
required for the present year, and the sum 
in the last column was the further amount 
which would have to be voted. But 
some blunder had been committed, so that 
the figures given in the last column were 
almost all erroneous. He had, upon a 
late occusion, found fault with the War 
Office clerks, who, according to ordinary 
practice, should have made out the esti- 
mates; but he now felt bound to apo- 
logize to them, inasmuch as he was in- 
formed they had not made out the ac- 
counts. He thought, however, the right 
hon. Baronet was bound to see that those 
accounts were correct. He might add, 
that inasmuch as he believed the ex- 
pense for the construction of the proposed 
forts at Hilsea could be spared, seeing the 
number of forts that were to be construct- 
ed at Portsdowr Hill, he should move a 
reduction of £20,000 in connection with 
the outlay for the former. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
* £20,000 ” (being the amount proposed 
for works for 1862-3 at Hilsea Lines, 
Portsmouth). 


Mr. AYRTON maintained that the 
schedule as it stood was palpably erro- 
neous. The total in the first column was 
£6,860,000. In the second column the 
sum set down was £2,000,000, in the 
third column £1,200,000, and in the 
fourth column £3,580,000, the total of 
which was £6,780,000—leaving a dis 
crepancy of £80,000. The discrepancy, 
he believed, arose in this way. ‘The right 
hon. Baronet had introduced an item of 
£150,000 for the site of a central arse- 
nal, which must be tuken as an abandoned 
estimate, and which formed no part of the 
present calculation. But then there was 
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a further error. The estimated cost of 
land was put down at £1,030,000; but 
the actual expenditure for land was put 
down at £1,100,000. This left an excess 
of £70,000; and if that were subtracted 
from the £150,000, it would give the sum 
of £80,000, and thus, by a compensation 
of errors, the discrepancy which had been 

inted out was accounted for. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS repeated that 
the schedule was perfectly correct. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘£20,000’ stand part 
of the amended Schedule,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH next moved 
the omission of the item of £50,000 for 
the north-east defences at Plymouth— 
works which, he contended, were not 
considered of first-rate importance by Sir 
John Burgoyne and other high military 
authorities. 


Weights and Measures 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £50,000” (being the amount proposed 
for works for 1862-3 at the North Eastern 
Defences, Plymouth). 


Str GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
course which had been adopted was very 
inconvenient—first to discuss all these 
items in Committee, and then to re-discuss 
them all over again on bringing up the 
Report. 

Me. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the works at Plymouth had not been dis- 
cussed in Committee. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that cer- 
tainly there had been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the works at Portsmouth, 
and he thought at Plymouth also. He 
was not able to discuss the scheme criti- 
cally, and he must leave the question to 
the decision of the Committee. It cer- 
tainly had happened that in some instances 
the estimate for the purchase of lands by 
Government had been exceeded. 

Lorv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, that the right hon. Baronet himself 
had urged that the details of this Bill 
might be considered in Committee. He 
thought the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government did not treat those who op- 
posed these fortifications with fairness 
when he said they did not want a navy. 
What they said was that they ought to 
have an efficient navy, and not to expend 
the money on useless fortifications. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON opposed the 
Amendment, believing that it was neces- 
sary to protect our arsenals, and that the 
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proposed forts would enable a small mili- 
tary force to do the work of a larger one. 
He had no doubt that the country would 
appreciate the motives of the House in 
supporting the Government on the forti- 
fication question. 


Question, “ That ‘£50,000’ stand part 
of the amended Schedule,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Amended Schedule added. 

Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow, at Twelve 
of the clock. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (IRELAND) 
ACT (1860) AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 215.] CONSIDERATION. 


Mr. BUTT moved that the Bill should 
be recommitted for the purpose of insert- 
ing clauses empowering grand juries to 
give compensation to dismissed Inspectors 
of weights and measures. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was ad- 
mitted that these charges could not be 
thrown upon the Consolidated Fund. 
Then, how could they justly be thrown 
upon the county cess, when it was clear 
that the Inspectors were removable at the 
pleasure of the grand juries? He hoped 
the House would not consent to the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member. 

Cotonrr FRENCH said, the under- 
standing was, that if these parties had any 
claim to compensation, it should come out 
of the Consolidated Fund. He opposed the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That the Bill be re-committed, for the pur- 
pose of inserting the following Clause (Compen- 
sation of dismissed Inspectors, and stamping of 
Weights and Measures),” 

—put, and negatived. 


Bill to be read 3° To-morrow, at Twelve 
of the clock. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


eer 
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ike Trusts Arrangements; Windsor Castle 
{Bakehouse). 

3* Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation ; In- 
closure ; Industrial and Provident Societies ; 
Council of Medical Education. 


COLONIAL FORTIFICATIONS. 
EXPLANATION, 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON regretted 
to have to trouble their Lordships with a 
matter of personal explanation ; but the 
noble Duke the Secretary for the Colonies 
having disputed the accuracy of some 
figures he had given in the Debate on 
Colonial Fortifications on Friday evening, 
and as his statement might possibly have 
given rise to some misapprehension, he 
was anxious to state at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, having ascertained the facts, 
what those facts were. It would be recol- 
lected that on the occasion referred to he 
stated that there had been a considerable 
increase in several successive years in the 
public expenditure as connected with the 
class of Estimates commonly called colo- 
nial, His statement so far was perfectly 
accurate ; but it had no direct bearing on 
the point at issue, namely, colonial forti- 
fications, nor did he draw any inference 
from the figures he quoted bearing upon 
the subject, or intend to make any accusa- 
tion against the Government. The figures 
he quoted were perfectly correct, and had 
been taken from official sources; but he felt 
that as they were quoted they might have 
given rise to some misapprehension. If 
he was understood to mean that those 
figures expressed the total aggregate ex- 

nditure under that particular class of 

stimates for several successive years, he 
had nothing to vary or correct ; but if he 
was understood to say (and he feared he 
had been so understood) that these figures 
represented the civil colonial expenditure 
of this country for several past years, 
that would be an incorrect impression and 
would lead their Lordships into error. 
These Estimates comprised not only co- 
Jonial, but likewise consular and diplomatic 
expenditure. But he was wrong in this— 
that until he had an opportunity of looking 
into the official documents he was not aware 
how very large a proportion of those 
charges were brought into the consular 
and diplomatic side of the account. The 
figures he gave were the sums total of 
these combined services, and not those be- 
longing to the civil colonial service only. 
He therefore asked permission to withdraw 
the statement he had made in so far that 
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these charges were confined to the civil 
and colonial expenditure, but not as to the 
figures quoted being the totals as they 
appeared in the Estimates. 

Toe Duke or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, after what my noble Friend has 
said, I should be perfectly content, so far 
as I am individually concerned, to leave 
the matter as he has now placed it. But 
there are some interests which are more 
important than anything which relates to 
an individual, and this is one of them, 
There is a very general impression abroad 
that the colonial expenditure of this coun- 
try has been for many years greatly in- 
creasing in all the departments, and that 
impression the statement made by my 
noble Friend on Friday last, considering 
the position which he held under the 
Government of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) was calculated to strengthen, 
When my noble Friend made that state. 
ment, being taken by surprise by » refe- 
rence to colonial expenditure on that occa- 
sion, I could only tell the House that I 
felt certain that my noble Friend was 
inaccurate, and that he was mixing up 
with the civil colonial expenditure a great 
many other charges included in the Civil 
Estimates No 5. I said, at the same time, 
I was quite certain that so far from the 
civil expenditure of the colonies having in- 
creased since 1856, and being still increas- 
ing, it had been diminishing, although not 
very rapidly, for some years past. I was 
perfectly accurate in what I stated on that 
occasion, although I spoke only from recol- 
lection. The statement made by my noble 
Friend was, that the Civil Colonial Esti- 
mates were in the year 1856 £320,000, 


and that they had swelled until in 1862 , 


they had grown to the enormous amount 
of £937,000. In these figures my noble 
Friend had, as I supposed, not confined 
himself to the civil colonial expenditure, 
but included such items as Treasury chest, 
£242,000 ; captured negroes—bounty on 
slaves, £55,000 ; commissions for suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, £10,000 ; consuls 
abroad, £167,000; services in China, 
Japan, and Siam, £86,000 ; North Ame- 
rican boundary commission, £40,000, and 
other such charges. Not one of those 
charges has any more connection with the 
expenditure of the colonies than with that 
of the Home Department. Commencing 
with the year 1856, my noble Friend 
stated the colonial expenditure for that 
year to be £320,000. My Lords, the 
real amount is £122,000, and this im 
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cludes every item that can be brought 
under the head ‘‘ Colonial Expenditure.” 
Your Lordships will see how liberal I am 
in my admissions when I include among 
the colonial charges such items as the 
“Emigration Office,” which is really kept 
up much more for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of this country than for those 
of the colonies. The amount of the item 
is £10,000. I have also included a sum 
of £4,200 for Bermuda, which is a mili- 
tary garrison. My noble Friend stated 
the amount for 1862 to be £937,000. 
The real amount for the civil colonial 
charges is only £113,000. The grants 
for 1862 display a great excess over those 
of 1861, but that excess is wholly caused 
by two special items—namely, £55,000 
for the purchase of Vancouver’s Island, 
and £79,193 for British Kaffraria arrears. 
If these sums were added, they would swell 
the grants to £247,648 ; but deducting 
them, as they are not fairly chargeable 
to the year, the total amount is only 
£113,000, instead of £937,000, the sum 
stated by my noble Friend. One word 
more, my Lords. I stated, on a former 
oecasion, that these colonial expenses were 
gradually diminishing. In 1856, the grants 
for colonial purposes were £123,000 ; in 
1857, £185,000 ; in 1858, £141,000 ; in 
1859, £183,000 ; in 1860, £163,000 ; in 
1861, £112,000 ; and in 1862, £113,000. 
I think therefore I have clearly shown 
to your Lordships that though I was un- 
prepared at the moment to answer my 
noble Friend, I did not deceive your Lord- 
thips as to the real facts of the case. I 
thould not have thought it necessary to 
enter into the subject if I did not know 
that a mistaken impression has existed in 
the country on the subject of those eolo- 
nial charges. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON thought 
his noble Friend the noble Duke might have 
been satisfied with his explanation. The 
ay that explanation was, that he 

he might have led the House 
os that the civil colonial expen- 
diture amounted to £937,000; and that 
ifhe had Jone so, he wished to correct 
that impression. But he could not as- 
vent to the correction of the noble Duke. 
His (the Barl of Carnarvon’s) statement 
was undoubtedly incorrect, in so far as 
it might seem to warrant an inference 
against civil colonial expenditure from the 
figures he had quoted, but was not so 
incorrect as the noble Duke would now 
wake out. 


{Juny 22, 1862} 
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the noble Duke would now deduct, he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) thought he was 
perfectly justified in treating as expendi- 
ture for colonial purposes. For instance, 
there were items in the years 1860-1 and 
1861-2 for expenses connected with the 
Zambezi and the Niger. In the year 
1860-1 there was a sum of £6,330 for 
North American exploring, and in 1861-2 
a sum of £60,000 for expenses in con- 
nection with the North American bound- 
ary, which were obviously charges incurred 
for colonial rather than British interests. 
There was a sum of £247,600 set down as 
the total of Classes V. and VII. for the 
year 1862-3. Adding to that sum two 
items of £1,500 and £40,000 for the 
Niger and the North American boundary, 
they had a total of £289,000, instead of 
113,000, for the present year. When 
these and similar items were included in 
the amount of civil colonial expenditure, 
it would be found that this expenditure 
had not only not decreased, but had been 
annually increasing. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE thought 
he had said nothing whatever to reflect on 
his noble Friend, In referring to what 
had been stated by the noble Earl on a 
former evening, he had not depended on 
his own memory only, but had referred to 
the report in Zhe Times, Up to within 
the last two years the several colonial 
Estimates were included in two different 
Votes. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to know how it was that the diplomatic 
and consular Votes were mixed up with 
the colonial. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE would 
draw his noble Friend’s attention to the 
fact that there were several different head- 
ings, such as “ colonial,’’ “ consular,” and 
‘* other foreign services.” 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[em No. 187.}] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
said, thet it had long been considered a 
most important undertaking to embank the 
river Thames. That embankment was 
now rendered more necessary by the 
adoption of the scheme for carrying the 
low-level sewer by ihe side of the river, 
rather than breaking up the Strand for 
that purpose—a course which could not 
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fail to be attended with the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience to the whole traffic of the 
metropolis. Various schemes had been from 
time to time proposed for carrying out the 
design of the embankment, but they had 
all failed, until in 1861 measures were 
adopted by the Legislature for the purpose, 
which had rendered the present Bill ne- 
cessary to enable them to be carried into 
effect. He trusted that the present plan 
would be more fortunate than its pre- 
decessors, and that the result would be to 
render our noble river once more that ob- 
ject of beauty and pleasure that it was to 
our ancestors. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Doxe or BUCCLEUCH said, that 
under ordinary circumstances he should 
have remained silent, and he only troubled 
their Lordships now because his name had 
been brought forward, both in Parliament 
and in public, in a most unfair manner in 
connection with this subject. He was not 
going to offer any objection to the Bill, nor 
did he object in any way to the embank- 
ment of the river; but he thought he was 
entitled to a few words of explanation in 
order to set himself right with their Lord- 
ships, by placing before them the exact 
position in which he stood in respect to the 
matter. As their Lordships very well 
knew, he was one of the lessees under the 
Crown of some property situated on the 
bank of the river at Whitehall, a short dis- 
tance from Westminster Bridge. A good 
many years ago—in 1837—long before the 
question of the embankment of the Thames 
was started at all, he applied for a renewal 
of the lease; but very shortly afterwards 
the question of the improvement of the 
river, and the best means of remedying 
the inconvenience occasioned by the over- 
crowded state of the Strand, and the con- 
stantly increasing state of the traffic, was 
started, and the consideration of his appli- 
cation was deferred until this question of 
the embankment should have been settled. 
Upon several occasions he renewed his 
application; but so much delay was in- 
terposed, that he had almost despaired 
of getting a renewal of the lease at all. 
At one time the decision was delayed 
owing to the doubts as to the carrying-out 
of the embankment; at another, from a 
question as to the site of the new West- 
minster Bridge. At length—he believed 
in ]842—a Commission, of which the no- 
ble Duke opposite (the Duke of Newcastle) 
was chairman, was appointed to report on 
the Embankment of the River Thames. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 


{LORDSTt 
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After a delay of two years the Com. 
mission reported in favour of a scheme 
for embanking the Thames, which contem. 
plated the formation of an Embankment 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Scotland Yard, 
and a road from Scotland Yard to White. 
hall. That recommendation was made after 
a full inquiry, and without any attempt on 
the part of any one that he knew of to 
bias the minds of the Commissioners either 
one way or the other, and he and the other 
Crown lessees rested under the impression 
that, as far at least as the road was con- 
cerned, their recommendation would be 
acted upon. But the House of Commons 
did not depart on that occasion from its al- 
most invariable practice of throwing over 
the whole of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners ; and when, in 1861, ano- 
ther Commission was appointed to consider 
how far these improvements could be car- 
ried into effect, so as to relieve the crowded 
streets, a memorial was presented by the 
Crown lessees to the First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, praying the Board 
to take into consideration the position of 
the lessees with respect to the injury which 
was lkiely to be done to their property. 
On th. part of the Woods and Forests Mr. 
Pennethorne, their official architect and 
surveyor, and Mr. Norton, a surveyor of 
great eminence, with whom he (the Duke 
of Buccleuch) was not personally acquaint- 
ed, on the part of the lessees, were ex- 
amined before the Commission, and gave 
evidence ; and Mr. Pennethone then stated 
that, in his opinion, a better line of road 
could be made than by continuing the road 
by the side of the Thames from Whitehall 
on to Westminster Bridge. That plan, 
in his opinion, was open to grave objec- 
tions ; the road would have to be made on 
a considerable incline, and coming on to 
Westminster Bridge just opposite the 
Speaker’s house, the two lines of traffic 
would be at right angles. Not that it 
would signify about two streets being at 
right angles ; but it was apprehended, that 
as two great lines of traffic would pass 
along these streets and here meet to- 
gether at right angles, and on a steep 
incline, great inconvenience, if not actual 
danger, would result. The object being 
to have a continuous line of traffic in 
the direction of Victoria Street, Mr. 
Pennethorne suggested that it would be 
better that the road should be continued 
through Scotland Yard and Whitehall, 
across the end of Parliament Street, and 
right on to Victoria Street. When the 
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question came before Parliament this | Correspondence was very voluminous, but 
Session, the Crown lessees took it for | that he would look through it and see 
a er - od ve one _ that | arr gl aaa ape oe ol ante 
that plan of Mr. Pennethorne’s, being! whole of it. In the Select Committee, 
the only one which they knew anything | also, his (the Duke of Buccleuch’s) coun- 
see — - be crema - Parlia- | sel — for > pomnton of the _ 
ment. he lessees were perfectly aware | respondence. On the next morning, how- 
that even this scheme would interfere in- ever, the Chairman said that it contained 
joriously with their property, on account | nothing important or material to the case, 
of the noisy thoroughfare which it would and therefore refused to produce it. The 
create, but they saw that it was not so | lessees felt that it was of great importance 
bad as having a road interposed between | that the alternative scheme should be 
their gardens and the river. It was a/| brought under the notice of the Com- 
choice of two evils, and naturally they | mittee, and the only way in which it was 
chose that which they deemed the lesser. now possible to bring the matter before 
However, another plan was submitted by ‘the Committee was to call before them 
the Commission to the Lords of the Trea- | Mr. Gore, Mr. Pennethorne, and others, 
sury, who declined to give any opinion in order to prove the plans and the Cor- 
as to which would be the preferable line | respondence which had taken place be- 
—that by the river side or by Whitehall— | tween the officers of the Crown and the 
not wishing, as they said, to prejudice a lessees. This was accordingly done, and 
matter which was to come before Par-| Mr. Pennethorne’s scheme was thus laid 
liament. The lessees of the Crown did | before the Committee. It was afterwards 
not petition against the embankment of | said that that course was taken at the last 
the Thames—they never dreamt of such a| moment, and completely took the Com- 
thing—but they did object to have a road | mittee by surprise ; but the fact was, that 
carried a ne ~ the - “ what | desired _— tps by 
river, and they thoug ey had shown | the lessees, and every effort was made by 
that there was another plan which, on public | them to have it produced, but their at- 
grounds alone, was preferential, although | tempts were always rendered futile. At 
it did to a certain extent injure their pro-| last a Motion was made in the House of 
perty—they chose what they considered| Commons to the effect that the Corre- 
the least of two evils ; and believing that| spondence should be produced, and was 
the adoption of the road carrying the carried against the Government. Only a 
embankment on to Westminster Bridge | portion of it, however, had yet been pro- 
was not of such public convenience as to| duced, and therefore he was addressing 
warrant interfering with their rights, they | their Lordships under considerable diffi- 
had considered that the line of route had | culties, because the Correspondence which 
been settled by the plan of Mr. Penne-| he wished to refer them to was not yet in 
thorne ; but after what had passed they} their hands. He might, no doubt, have 
certainly expected that two schemes would | made the absence of these papers a ground 
be presented to the Select Committee, one | of objection against proceeding with the 
wy tag orp A a 1 ong eee sere, rf region ony 
e other that now before the House. To} but at this period of the Session such a 
their great astonishment, however, they | course of proceeding would be most in- 
found that one scheme, and one only, was | jurious to the Bill, and all he wanted was 
to be submitted to the Committee—that | to state to their Lordships that he con- 
which recommended for adoption the plan | ceived that his name had been made use 
of carrying the embankment on to West-| of in respect to this Bill in the most im- 
minster Bridge by a road constructed be-| proper and unjustifiable manner. As to 
tween their property and the river. That) the attacks in the newspapers, he did not 
was the scheme which was embodied in| care one farthing about them, whether 
the ogee se 4 ae any par assumed the 8 of ay ay 
was made in the House of Commons for | articles or anonymous letters ; but he di 
the production of the Correspondence on | wish to put himself straight with their 
the subject for the purpose of getting Mr. Lordships, and to say that he did not wish 
Pennethorne’s proposal officially before | to make any obstructive opposition to the 
them. On that occasion the First Com-| Bill before them. He was quite ready to 
missioner of Works, who was the Chair- | admit that the embankment of the Thames 
man of the Committee, stated that the| was a work of very great importance, and 
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that it was of the utmost consequence to 
relieve the overcrowded streets, although 
he did not approve of the exact manner 
in which it was proposed to effect that 
object. He could not help thinking that 
the present access to the City and the 
Strand was a disgrace to the metropolis. 
It was a disgrace that of all the noble 
structures which spanned the Thames from 
London Bridge to Kew only, three—Lon- 
don Bridge, Blackfriars, and Westmin- 
ster—were free. If Southwark Bridge and 
Waterloo were thrown open to the public, 
a great relief would be afforded not only 
to the other bridges, but to the Strand 
and other streets. Every one must see 
that the toll on Waterloo Bridge especially 
deterred the traffic from passing over that 
magnificent structure ; and that if the toll 
were removed, instead of a solitary carriage 
now and then, they would find that bridge 
almost as much crowded as Westminster 
Bridge itself, while the long thoroughfare 
through the Strand would be very much 
relieved ; nor could anybody doubt, that 
with respect to heavy traffic, where time 
was not of so much consequence, much of 
it was deterred from passing over Waterloo 
Bridge by the toll. He certainly thought 
it due to himself to take the opinion of 
the Select Committee of the other House ; 
but inasmuch as the House of Commons 
had chosen to overrule the decision of its 
own Committee, and by a considerable 
majority expressed their opinion that this 
was a case In which private interests must 
give way before a great public necessity, 
he could only bow to their decision. He 
had been reported as having said that 
nothing should ever induce him to yield ; 
but this arose entirely from a misappre- 
hension of the tenor of his evidence. In 
conclusion, he repeated that he would offer 
no opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill, and he thought it due that he should 
make this explanation. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I think it 
very injurious to the progress of business 
to discuss the merits of the scheme on 
this stage of the Bill. The noble Lord, 
who has charge of the Bill has very inge- 
niously confined his remarks, in moving 
the second reading, to the one part of the 
measure on which there has never been 
any difference of opinion—the necessity 
for the embankment. To the only point on 
which there has been any controversy— 
how that embankment should be carried 
out—he carefully avoided any allusion. I 
am glad to find that the noble Duke 
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(the Duke of Buccleuch) has taken this 
opportunity of setting himeelf right with 
your Lordships and the public at large 
upon this matter; but I certainly think 
he has* good reason to complain of the 
course which has been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I cannot refrain 
from observing that that course has not 
been calculated to promote the public ser. 
vice. It has presented another repetition 
of that of which we have often had so much 
cause to complain, namely, differences of 
opinion and quarrels between two public 
Departments, and an absence of any over- 
ruling power to control their differences 
and decide upon their misunderstandings, 
Your Lordships will see from the papers 
which have been published that a some- 
what angry controversy bas taken place 
between two Departments of the Govern- 
ment, not with regard to the merits of in- 
dividuals, but with regard to the merits of 
the scheme itself. Ata very early stage 
you will find that the Commissioner of 
Woods considers that the alternative plan 
which he proposes, irrespective of the inte- 
rests of the Crown or of the Crown les- 
sees, was infinitely more advantageous for 
the public than that which received the 
countenance of the Commissioner of Works, 
I think it would not have been unnatural 
under those circumstances that the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, and more espe- 
cially as they recognised the duty of taking 
the management of the affair in their own 
hands, and not leaving it to be dealt with 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, I 
think it would not have been unnatural 
that the Government should have decided 
between these two conflicting Departments, 
and should have proposed in their own 
name a scheme for carrying out this great 
national undertaking. But they did nei- 
ther one thing nor the other; for they 
professed to leave the whole matter to the 
impartial decision of Parliament, and then 
they introduced the plan which was re- 
commended by the Commissioner of Works, 
and they absolutely excluded from the 
consideration of the Committee the plan 
which was sanctioned by the other De- 
partment. I think the Government ought 
from the commencement to have made up 
their minds upon the subject ; and if they 
were not prepared to pursue that course, 
they ought to have left the matter to be 
decided by the Committee of the House of 
Commone. I believe it can hardly be said 
that in the mode in which they have dealt 
with the question they have held the 
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balance evenly, as they professed to do, 
between the two Departments. After a 
yery considerable length of time, and after 
seeking to withhold the alternative plan 
proposed by Mr. Pennethorne, they were 
compelled to produce it ; and on its pro- 
duction the Committee—I do not say 
rightly or wrongly—upon that I pronounce 
no decision—the Committee to which the 
subject was referred, and which was ap- 
pointed by the Government themselves, 
with the addition of five members chosen 
by the Committee of Selection, for the 
purpose of obtaining a perfectly impartial 
tribunal, voted for that alternative plan, 
and against the scheme recommended by 
the Government. A series of insinuations 
and of most discreditable imputations 
were then cast on the gentlemen who had 
come forward, as they were asked to do, 
to give evidence with respect to the 
two proposals, and to state their views 
of their respective merits. Forthwith 
there proceeded from the press a num- 
ber of most violent tirades, directed 
more especially against my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Buccleuch), who was only 
one Crown lessee among many—including 
also Mr. Horsman and Sir Robert Peel, all 
of whom had a great interest in the matter 
—and who had stated their case as they 
would have been entitled to do before a 
Committee on a Private Bill. The Com- 
mittee decided in their favour. Again, a 
series of imputations and insinuations as 
to motives were made, a considerable 
amount of public excitement was got up, 
and the Government, I am sorry to say, 
in the course of the discussions which en- 
sued, seem to have given way to that ex- 
citement, and to have rather encouraged 
than discouraged those hostile criticisms. 
It is a fair subject for consideration which 
of the two plans might be most advanta- 
geous to the public service and least in- 
jurious to private interests. I confess that, 
for my own part, if I had been in the 
position of the noble Duke, I should have 
thought Mr. Pennethorne’s diagonal plan 
would be a greater nuisance and a greater 
source of inconvenience to me than the 
one recommended by the Commissioner of 
Works. But that is a matter of opinion. 
I must also say that I think it would be 
more convenient if the Government, in 
calling upon us to discuss a question of 
this kind, had laid before us a plan of the 
proposed works, so that we should not have 
to consider them in absolute ignorance of 
the line which the embankment is to fol- 
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low. I repeat that I do not profess to 
give any opinion with regard to the merits 
of the conflicting schemes. I certainly 
looked over the ground a day or two ago. 
I went to the corner of Westminster 
Bridge in order to see how the roadwa 

might be carried on to the embank- 
ment, and it struck me that there would be 
at that point a very inconvenient incline, 
and an equally inconvenient meeting of 
two lines of traffic. Moreover, as a matter 
of beauty, I have always thought that the 
great merit of an embankment was that it 
should be perfectly level, and that it 
should present no sudden rise; but if I 
understand anything of the plan of this 
work, it will have to be raised rapidly 
before it reaches the bridge to a height 
of eleven feet, and that elevation must be 
supported, I suppose, by a retaining wall 
abutting on the river, than which I can 
conceive no more disagreeable effect. The 
House of Commons, however, and Her 
Majesty’s Government, have decided on 
adopting that plan, and I apprehend that 
your Lordships will not offer to it any op- 
position. I am sure that at the same time 
you will one and all do justice to the tem- 
perate manner in which my noble Friend 
has come forward and stated the circum- 
stances to which exception has been taken, 
and has said not only that he would offer 
no opposition to the scheme, but that he 
was perfectly ready to make any sacrifice 
of his private interest to the public con- 
venience. And when people look back at 
the whole of these proceedings, I think 
they will see that my noble Friend has 
had but scanty justice dealt out to him, 
and that he deserved, not the obloquy 
which has been cast upon him, but the 
gratitude of the public for the frank and 
temperate manner in which he has stated 
his views and abandoned what he regarded 
as his own interest for the sake of pro- 
moting their advantage. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
that his noble Friend (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) had exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion in not entering upon details in 
proposing the second reading of the Bill, 
and in not introducing unnecessary topics 
which might have excited some feelings of 
irritation. With regard to the Govern- 
ment, they were free from blame. They 
proposed a plan, which was referred to a 
Committee, and the Committee having 
decided upon an alteration, the House of 
Commons restored the Bill to its original 
shape. He believed their Lordships were 
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all agreed that the course pursued by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) was 
perfectly straightforward and honourable, 
and he thought that nothing could be 
more honourable or straightforward than 
the way in which he had accepted the 
determination of the other House and 
abstained from endangering a useful and 
important public measure by offering oppo- 
sition. The scheme was one of the great- 
est possible importance, and he hoped now 
that the Bill would become law in the 
course of the present Session. 

Tue Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that with regard to the course taken by 
the noble Duke in the matter, he could 
only state his belief that that course was 
in unison with the character he had borne 
throughout his whole life. He should, at 
the same time, express his regret that 
when the House of Commons had to de- 
cide on the best mode of carrying out that 
embankment, circumstances had arisen 
which had prevented them from consider- 
ing it in the calm manner that must have 
been desired. For his part, he could con- 
ceive nothing more unsightly or more un- 
safe than the way in which it was proposed 
that the new road should abut on West- 
minster Bridge. It would there form a 
very steep incline, and he believed that 
great inconvenience must arise from the 
meeting of lines of traffic at such a spot, 
where it would be peculiarly difficult to 
manage horses bearing heavy loads. He 
therefore thought it would be better that 
some such plan as that proposed by Mr. 
Pennethorne should be adopted. But the 
whole subject of the inconvenience created 
by the overcrowding of traffic in the streets 
of the metropolis was one which required 
the most careful consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and he believed that the best 
mode of meeting the difficulty would be to 
adopt some such regulation as that which 
was employed in Paris, where all materials 
of great length and weight were only al- 
lowed to be carried through the streets 
between the hours of ten or eleven o’clock 
at night and six o’clock in the morning. 
By that means it would be impossible that 
we should have such a stoppage of our 
thoroughfares as that which he had wit- 
nessed the other day, when a long line 
of traffic was brought to a standstill for a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes by 
an enormous mass of timber, which could 
not be turned without sweeping the street 
from one side to the other. 


Lord REDESDALE said, he hoped, 
Earl Granville 
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in connection with the subject of the em- 
bankment, the necessity of improving Par. 
liament Street would not be lost sight of, 
They could not erect the new public offices 
in such a street as King Street. When 
the proposal for building those offices was 
first made, he called attention to the ne- 
cessity for purchasing the adjacent ground, 
and every year he saw some old house 
pulled down and a new one building up 
there, so that the purchase of the ground 
was every day becoming more expensive. 
The widening of Parliament Street would 
be a greater improvement and a greater 
relief to the traffic in that neighbourhood 
than even the embankment of the Thames, 
He thought it important that the question 
of the embankment should be considered 
without prejudice, for much prejudice on 
the subject had been excited in the public 
mind. He was himself convinced that the 
alternative plan, if carefully considered and 
properly carried out, would afford most 
accommodation to the public. Ile would 
suggest that there should be no haste with 
regard to the completion of the work at 
once. He thought it would be desirable 
that the first operations should be confined 
to the most valuable part of the plan— 
namely, that portion of it between White- 
hall and Blackfriars Bridge. He trusted 
that Government would have the courage 
next Session to ask money for the widen- 
ing of Parliament Street. It might pos- 
sibly be seen by that time that that was 
the greater improvement of the two. In- 
stead of rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, he 
would suggest that by taking down one 
unsafe pier—for the rest of the Bridge ap- 
peared perfectly sound—and by rebuilding 
that pier and two arches connected with it, 
they might, probably, save £150,000 or 
£200,000, which might be made available 
for some other improvement, such as the 
embankment on the Southwark side, or the 
proposed new street, which, he believed, 
was now abandoned, from Blackfriars 
Bridge in the direction of St. Paul’s and 
the Mansion House. One of the great 
objections to the embankment was the 
difficulty of getting to it from the West, 
without going down the Strand a long 
way. A sloping street from the end of 
Duncannon Street across Villiers Street 
and Buckingham Street to the embank- 
ment, would be a great convenience for 
vehicles coming from the West End ; and 
unless that accommodation should be af- 
forded, all that traffic which tended so 
much to crowd the Strand would have 
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no direct approach to the embankment, 
and must continue in its present course. 
It would be very desirable, in considering 
this question, that it should not be sup- 
posed that the whole matter was finally 
settled by any plan that might be adopted 
during the present Session, but that the 
public mind might be left perfectly free to 
adopt a better plan, if a better one should 
be proposed. 

Lorp LLANOVER said, in 1856 he 
had the honour of presiding over a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
for the purpose of considering the subject 
to which his noble Friend had referred, 
and that Committee came to the resolution 
that it would be exceedingly desirable that 
the whole of the land between Downing 
Street and Great George Street should 
be purchased. Some eminent engineers 
were examined before the Committee, and 
they were of opinion, that if the property 
was purchased, good interest would be got 
for the money expended, and that ultimate- 
ly there would be a great saving when the 
ground was required for the public offices. 
A Report was made accordingly ; and in 
consequence of that Report he was desired 
to issue a notice for plans for the improve- 
ment of that part of the metropolis. Re- 
wards were offered to different competitors, 
and one excellent plan was produced for 
laying out the ground. But what had 
happened since? The whole scheme for 
the purchase of the property had been 
given up. The natural consequence was, 
that when the Government came forward 
to purchase a small piece of ground, up 
went the value of all the adjacent property. 
The scheme recommended by this Com- 
mittee involved the widening of the street 
from the Treasury Buildings to Bridge 
Street—an improvement which would ul- 
timately have to be made—and he hoped 
the Government would consider the ex- 
pediency of introducing a Bill next Ses- 
sion for acquiring that space, whether it 
was to be used immediately or not. He 
had no doubt that the embankment of 
the Thames was not only desirable, but 
that it would be a great improvement ; 
but if it were carried out on the north side, 
it ought to be carried out on the south 
side simultaneously, otherwise the whole 
of that side would be thrown under water 
in consequence of the contracted passage 
through which the stream would have to 
pass, Still, he was afraid the traffic of the 
metropolis would not be so much improved 
by this scheme as was expected by many 
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—the greater part of the traffic which pas- 
sed through the Strand came from Bel- 
gravia. He believed, that if Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s alternative plan had been placed 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons at an earlier stage of the proceed- 
ings, it would have been received with more 
favour. Their Lordships certainly ought 
to have that plan before them, and they 
would then be in a much better condition 
to judge of the matter. If the embank- 
ment were made as now proposed, it ought 
to be accompanied with the opening of a 
broad road up Parliament Street. For 
this purpose the Government should at 
once take steps to acquire all the re- 
quisite space, for nothing could be more 
costly than buying small pieces of ground 
for momentary use, and then being com- 
pelled to make further purchases. Every 
such purchase enhanced the value of the 
land in the neighbourhood, and in the 
end the Government had to pay a great 
deal more for what they wanted. - 

Tne Eart or DERBY said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, that it would be more ex- 
pedient and more economical for Govern- 
ment to take the more extensive view 
which he put forward, if they could get 
the House of Commons to agree to it. He 
regretted that the plan of the noble Lord 
had not met with more favour than it did, 
but its fault was that it was too perfect 
and too matured. The noble Lord had 
proposed to lay out £2,000,000 on the 
purchase of the land, and to raise thereon 
an elaborate scheme of public offices. The 
largeness of the expenditure on the pur- 
chase of the land, involving, as it was 
supposed to do, a corresponding outlay on 
buildings, was the reason why it had not 
been adopted. He believed himself that 
if the land had been purchased and the 
present buildings left untouched till the 
ground was required for the laying-out of 
new streets, a large portion of the expen- 
diture would be saved or recovered, owing 
to the increased value given to the land. 
He also coneurred in the opinion of the 
noble Lord that it was more desirable, as 
well as more eccnomical, to obtain large 
plots of ground at once instead of purchas- 
ing it bit by bit. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
reply, said, that many of the suggestions 
which had been thrown out in the course 
of the debate were well worthy of consi- 
deration. 
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Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed : The Committee to 
be proposed by the Committee of Selection 
afterwards. 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be proposed 
to the House to form the Select Commit- 
tee for the Consideration of the said Bill ; 
(viz.), 

The Lorp Stewarp (Chairman), 

The Earl of Powis, 

The Viscount Dz Vzscr, 

The Viscount Strarrorp DE REpcLiFFE, 

The Lord S1ncHesTER ; 
—agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly : The Committee to meet Zo- 
morrow, at Eleven o’Clock ; and all Peti- 
tions referred to the Committee, with 
Leave to the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by Counsel against the Bill to be 
heard as desired, as also Counsel for the 
Bill. 


JAMAICA LOAN (SETTLEMENT) BILL. 
[BILL No. 199.}] SECOND READING. 

Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

THe Doxe or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that the cireumstances which had led to the 
original grant of the loan of £200,000 to 
the colony had been so recently fully dis- 
cussed in that House, that he need not 
trouble their Lordships with any repetition 
of them. He looked upon this Bill as the 
complement of the measure of 1854. It 
would carry into effect the proposal of his 
noble Friend (Lord Taunton), and be at- 
tended with two important results. It would 
provide a certain fund, by which measures 
of importance of a local character might 
be carried into effect at the discretion of 
the Government; and, further, it would 
accomplish another most desirable object 
—namely, that of placing the Governor in 
independence of those who voted the sup- 
plies. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°, 

Toe Eart or DERBY said, he was 
not going to oppose this Bill, which he 
thought had become necessary in order to 
carry into effect the recommendations of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Taunton); 
but there was one point on which he should 
be glad to have some explanations from his 
noble Friend at the head of the Colonial 
Department. As he understood the mea- 
sure, its object was to sanction the applica- 
tion of certain money to be raised under 
an Act which the colonists were intending 
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and expecting to pass, and which he had 
no doubt they would pass. But this Bill 
would not come into operation till the 
colony should have passed that Act. The 
noble Duke had suggested that it might 
be expedient for the colonists to avail them- 
selves of an Act which they passed in 
1860, and in respect of which a doubt had 
been raised. Sums of money were raised 
under that Act for the expenses of the cen. 
sus and other important objects. Owing to 
the doubt raised in respect of the measure 
of 1860, no payments had been made 
under it. He did not see in the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships any provision by which 
a retrospective operation could be given to 
it, 80 that payments which had already be- 
come due might be made by the colonial 
Legislature. Would not a retrospective 
operation be necessary in order that pay- 
ment might be made of certain liabilities 
incurred under the Secretary of State’s 
Warrant ? 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, his 
noble Friend was quite right. This Bill 
would not have a retrospective operation, 
but the omission was intentional. It had 
been considered that in a measure intro- 
duced by the Imperial Government it 
would not be right to interfere with money 
already in the hands of the colonial Go- 
vernment. He was not sure that the time 
for sanctioning the colonial Bill referred 
to by his noble Friend had expired. Either 
in the Bill which the colony would pass 
consequent on this measure or in some 
other Bill the colonists would insert a pro- 
vision having a retrospective effect, in order 
to appropriate the money raised under the 
operation of the colonial Bill, in the case 
of which the sanction of the Crown had 
been suspended, 

Tue Eart or DERBY observed, that 
in the course of the correspondence the 
objection was taken by the Treasury that 
in all these cases it was necessary that 
the legislation of the Imperial Parliament 
should precede that of the colonial Parlia- 
ment; and what he wanted to know was 
whether this Bill gave its sanction to 
retrospective legislation ; for if not, would 
not the same objection again occur when 
the colonial Legislature passed their Bill ? 
He wanted to know whether the present 
Bill gave sanction to retrospective legisla- 
tion. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
had ascertained that there would not be 
upon the part of the Treasury any objec- 
tion to give the sanction of the Crown to 
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the appropriation of the money which had 
accrued during the two years; and he 
should, therefore, himself feel authorized 
to give the sanction of the Crown without 
again referring to the Treasury. 

Tue Ear. or ‘DERBY was delighted 
to hear that the Departments had come to 
terms. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Thursday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 22, 1862. 


Mixvutes.]— Pusric Birus.— 1° Militia Pay; 


Union Relief Aid; Corrupt Practices Preven- 
tion Act Continuance. 

2° Polling Places (New Shoreham, &c.) 

8° Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) ; 
Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act (1860) 
Amendment ; Copyhold, &c. Commission ; Local 
Government Supplemental (No. 2). 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY took 
the opportunity of asking the Secretary 
for the Treasury, whether it was intended 
for the future that in the case of all 
charges connected with Civil Contingen- 
cies, they shall form the subject of special 
Votes to be brought before the House. 

Mr. PEEL said, that under the new 
system every change relating to Civil 
Contingencies would be made the subject 
of a distinct Vote. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
also wished to draw attention to the fact 
that there was no detailed estimate of 
the Militia Expenditure, similar to that of 
the Army Expenditure furnished in the 
Estimates on the authority of the War 
Office, and wished for an explanation. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the ex- 
penses of the Militia stood on quite a 
different footing from the expenses of the 
Army. The Militia Estimates were not 
in form prepared under the authority of 
the Crown. They were kept quite dis- 
tinct from the Army Estimates, and were 
formally prepared by a Committee of that 
House. In former times, the privilege of 
the direct control of the House over the 
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expenditure upon the Militia was highly 
prized as one of the safeguards of the 
liberties of the country, the Militia force 
being considered a constitutional force as 
distinguished from the King’s standin 
army. Of late years that feeling hed 
undergone an entire change in consequence 
of the control which the House had ac- 
quired over the regular army in Committee 
of Supply, and there did not seem any 
very good reason for keeping up the dis- 
tinction in the mode of preparing the Esti- 
mates. It was not, however, a matter on 
which the Government could with pro- 
priety initiate any change; but if the 
House were to express an opinion that it 
would be desirable that the Militia Esti- 
mate should be prepared by the executive 
Government, and should in some manner 
be embodied with the ordinary Army Esti- 
mates, it seemed to him that that would 
be an improvement in their practice, and 
would lead to a clearer view of the entire 
expense of our military establishments. 
They did vote in the Army Estimates the 
expenses of the Yeomanry and of the 
Volunteers, and it seemed the practice 
had been to give a fuller account of the 
expenditure included within the Army Es- 
timates than of that for the Militia. The 
accounts for the Militia were kept in the 
War Office ; and if it were the wish of the 
House that a fuller account should be 
presented, there would be no difficulty in 
complying with that desire. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS thought it 
would be better that the Militia Estimates 
should be embodied with the other Esti- 
mates of the Army, and would recommend 
the Secretary for War to make this 
change without waiting for a Vote of the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS wished to ex- 
plain that the Militia Estimates were in 
fact prepared in the War Office, and were 
afterwards assented to by the Militia Esti- 
mates Committee. The proceedings of 
that Committee were therefore to a great 
extent formal. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bn No. 207] 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS moved that the 
Fortifieations (Provision for Expenses) Bill 
be now read the third time, 
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Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
having generally voted in the minority on 
all occasions respecting this measure, he 
wished to repudiate the charge brought 
against him and those with whom he acted, 
that they had any intention of treating the 
Defence Commission and its Report with 
the slightest disrespect. He denied that 
the recommendations of the Commission 
had been carried out in the Bill, and there- 
fore the absurdity of the charge was ob- 
vious. When they found such men as Sir 
John Burgoyne, Sir Frederic Smith, and 
other eminent authorities differing in opi- 
nion from the other members of the De- 
fence Commission, those with whom he 
acted felt that they had a perfect justifica- 
tion for the course they had taken. He 
would again urge upon the consideration of 
the House that many of the works recom- 
mended by the Commission were wholly un- 
necessary ; and he trusted the Government, 
would see the propriety of still further re- 
ducing the proposed scheme of fortification. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he was a 
zealous supporter of the policy of placing 
our dockyards and arsenals in a proper 
state of defence ; but he held that a super- 
fluity of defence was almost as objection- 
able as an entire absence of defence. No 
one could dispute the right of civilians to 
express an opinion on these subjects. The 
greatest improvement that had been ef- 
fected in the armaments of this country 
had originated with a civilian, Sir William 
Armstrong, and the Government had re- 
cognised the value of the opinion of 
civilians by making one a member of the 
Defence Commission, and by placing upon 
that Commission Members who had had 
no practical experience of warfare. The 
Government had itself indicated an opi- 
nion, that the recommendations of the 
Commissioners were in excess of the re- 
quirements of the country by reducing their 
scheme of fortifications to a considerable 
extent. They had reduced, for example, 
from ten to five the number of forts pro- 
posed to be constructed on Portsdown Hill ; 
but even five forts were, he could not 
help thinking, more by two or three than 
were necessary. Two forts would be, he 
ventured to think, sufficient on Ports- 
down Hill, and those need not be of a 
large description, but secure against es- 
calade. The idea of bringing an army 
to defend Portsdown Hill or Portsmouth 
was preposterous. The forts proposed to 
be erected near Plymouth were very nu- 
merous, and he doubted the expediency 
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of constructing so many. He must ex. 
press his hope that the Government would 
reconsider again the subject of these de. 
fences, and would not be deterred from 
carrying their reductions still further. I¢ 
the practice of entering protests which 
prevailed in the other House existed in 
the Commons, he should, with great hu- 
mility, but earnestly, protest against the 
approval by the Government of the ex- 
cessive recommendations of the Defence 
Commissioners. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


GRANT’S COOKING APPARATUS. 
RESOLUTION, 


GeneraL LINDSAY said, he was 
induced to bring this subject before the 
House, because he considered, that though 
Captain Grant, who had been engaged 
since 1855 in improving the cooking 


system of the army, had by his atten-' 


tion to the matter considerably benefited 
the service, he had not received that con- 
sideration from the Government or War 
Department to which his public services 
entitled him. Previous to 1855 the bar- 


racks were supplied with nothing but the © 


old boilers, which cooked the food so as to 
pall upon the appetite and drive the soldiers 
out of the barracks for a change of diet. 
In 1855, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of the camp at Aldershot, Captain 
Grant was sent for by Lord Hardinge to 
introduce his system of cooking, which it 
was thought might be beneficial to the 
service. Captain Grant established a 
system of cooking there for 20,000 men, 
which remained in use at the present day ; 
and, in consequence of the success which 
attended this first operation, the system 
was afterwards introduced at Shorncliffe, 
Woolwich, and, in 1859-60, at the Cur- 
ragh. He therefore felt he might, with- 
out fear of contradiction, state, that un- 
less the Government had found Captain 
Grant’s system successful, they never 
would have introduced it into other large 
camps. Now, the services of Captain 
Grant, the time and labour he had ex- 
pended in the perfecting of his apparatus 
being .taken into account, deserved, he 
thought, recognition at the hands of the 
Government ; but he had as yet, he was 
sorry to say, not only received no compen- 
sation whatsoever, but was actually out of 
pocket—not certainly of a large sum, but 
to the extent of £280. From 1856 to 
1858 various boards and officers had been 
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required to report upon the subject, and 
every succeeding report was more favour- 
able than its predecessor to Captain Grant’s 
invention, especially on the score of eco- 
nomy; for it seemed that the cost had 
been reduced from an average of 5s. 10d. 
to 2s.6d. Among other officers who had 
reported in its favour in 1858, were 
General Maunsell from Shorncliffe, and 
Colonel Bloomfield from Woolwich. All 
the reports were favourable to the ambula- 
tory part of Captain Grant’s system. Lord 


Rokeby, Sir Richard Dacres, Sir John | 


Pennefather, Colonel Hudson, Captain 
Hutchinson, Brigadier Staveley, Colonel 
Thomas, Colonel St. George, and others 
had borne strong testimony to its value 
and efficiency. Captain Grant complained 
that his system had not been fairly tried. 
For example, at Aldershot, his kitchen 
had been cut in two, while at the Curragh 
his flue had been made nine inches square, 
instead of twelve inches, thus defeating 
the object which he had in view. The 
fact was that Captain Grant had been 
guilty of a great success, and that success 
had brought upon him many enemies, It 
was only just that an officer who had de- 
voted his time to the public service should 
receive some recognition from the Govern- 
ment. Up to the present time Captain 
Grant had not got anything for his ser- 
vices, although his new system of cooking 
had been adopted for 10,000 men at Alder- 
shot, for 3,000 at Woolwich, for 5,000 
at Shorneliffe, and for 5,000 at the Cur- 
ragh, and although he had paid all the 
preliminary expenses out of his own pocket. 
He thought that one year’s ascertained 
saving in the consumption of fuel on two- 
thirds of the strength of the British army 
in England would be a fair and liberal 
mode of remuneration. If Captain Grant’s 
system were bond fide carried out, it would, 
he believed, effect a saving of £50,000 a 
year in fuel. What he proposed was that 
three or four competent persons should 
be appointed to inquire whether Captain 
Grant’s inventions were not beneficial to 
the service and economical to the country. 


If it were not found to be so, Captain' 


Grant would seek no remuneration from 
the country. On the part of the army, he 
must say Captain Grant was looked upon 
as a great benefactor to the service; his 
ambulatory arrangements for cooking, 
where great masses of men were col- 
lected together, would be found one of 
the greatest blessings to the army in 
the field that had ever been proposed by 
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any officer in the service. He concluded 
by moving— 

“That it is the opinion of this House that the 
services which Captain Grant has rendered to 
the public by the economy and improvement 
which he has introduced into the system of Field 
and permanent Cooking in the Army, and by his 
invention of the Ambulatory Cooking Apparatus, 
are entitled to recognition.” 

Mr. J. R. O. GORE seconded the 
Motion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Officer was 
substantially for a grant of money ; and if 
the words of his Motion left any doubt 
upon the subject, his speech and the letter 
of Captain Grant, dated June 10, entirely 
removed it. With regard to the expenses 
incurred by Captain Grant in his inven- 
tion, he had already been reimbursed. 
His present claim was purely for remu- 
neration ; and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had given an assessment as to its 
amount, because he said Captain Grant 
considered that a saving of £50,000 a 
year had been, or might be, effected by 
carrying out his system of cooking, and he 
suggested that two-thirds of that amount 
for one year should be awarded to Captain 
Grant by way of remuneration. Now, 
according to the Standing Orders of the 
House, a petition for a grant of money 
relating to the public service must be re- 
commended by the Crown, and a Resolu- 
tion to that effect must be agreed to in 
a Committee of the Whole House ; where- 
as, this Resolution was moved with the 
Speaker in the chair, and was in substance 
a violation of the Standing Orders. He 
therefore objected to the Motion upon that 
general ground. But, adverting to Cap- 
tain Grant’s claims, the hon. and gallant 
Officer seemed to think that he (Sir G. 
Lewis) had declined to go into the merits 
of the question, and had given no time to 
its investigation. He could assure him 
that was not the case, He had investi- 
gated the question, and, as far as docu- 
ments to which he had access could inform 
him, he was unable to say that there was 
any sufficient ground for altering the de- 
cision of his predecessor; for he must 
contend that a decision had been arrived at, 
and was formed on the report of Messrs. 
Warriner and Guerrier. Of course it 
was quite competent to Captain Grant to 
dispute the accuracy and fairness of that 
report, and, undoubtedly, inventors were 
often dissatisfied with the judgment pro- 
nounced on inquiry with regard to their 
claims for remuneration. He could only 
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say that there was no prejudice against 
Captain Grant’s cooking apparatus; it 
had received a fair trial, and the result 
was not to induce the War Department 
to extend it any further, or recommend 
it where it was not now used. It was not 
advantageous on the score of economy. 
The quantity of fuel it consumed for a small 
number was quite as great as by the cook- 
ing apparatus on the old system. Where the 
number was great there was some economy. 
But there were several other cooking pro- 
cesses in which the economy was greater 
than in Captain Grant’s. It must be remem- 
bered that there was not here any great 
field for novelty or invention, and he who 
came forward with any great secret in 
cooking, founded on any abstruse or re- 
fined system of combination, must be sup- 

sed to draw very largely on the eredu- 
ity of the world. The fact was that Cap- 
tain Grant’s system had received a fair 
trial in the judgment of those most com- 
petent to form an opinion, and it was not 
considered so beneficial as other systems 
which were also used in barracks. Captain 
Grant had already been compensated for 
all the expenses he had incurred. He 
was originally on full pay and was now on 
half-pay, and he could not therefore be 
said to be unremunerated for his services. 
With regard to his ambulatory apparatus, 
an investigation was going on, and he 
could not at present express an opinion ; 
but he must say no ground had been laid 
for voting public money to the extent of 
£25,000 or £30,000 to Captain Grant 
for the invention of his cooking apparatus. 

Coronet. NORTH said, he had listened 
with great regret to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for it pained him 
to hear a Secretary for War, with an 
army such as ours, attempt to turn the 
minds of Members from the real question 
under consideration. No one whose duty 
it was to make daily visits round the 
messes of the soldiers could fail to be- 
lieve that the person who improved the 
system of cooking in the army was en- 
titled to the gratitude and reward of his 
country. Until Captain Grant’s inven- 
tion the soldiers in the army could get 
nothing but boiled meat every day of their 
lives unless they obtained it at their own 
expense. Yet no remuneration had been 
given to Captain Grant for his services 
and loss of time, and he was even a con- 
siderable sum out of pocket. The right 
hon. Baronet said the case had been closed 
by his predecessor; but the correspond- 
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ence continued for several months after 
the death of Lord Herbert, and reports 
had been published speaking in the high. 
est terms of Captain Grant’s apparatus. 
[Sir Georez Lewis: That is, of the field 
apparatus.] With regard to the other, 
the case was never considered closed, 
With respect to the case having been 
settled by the opinion of ‘* competent 
persons,” all he could say was that the 
most ample testimony to the merits of 
Captain Grant’s inventions had been given 
by officers who were well qualified to form 
a correct opinion, and who had had every 
opportunity of doing so. Captain Grant 
had been shabbily and improperly treated. 
The country, however much it wished to 
save money, could not wish Captain Grant 
to be a loser, and he hoped the House 
would be just enough to remunerate 
him. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The cost out 
of pocket has been reimbursed to him. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that such reim- 
bursement could not be called remunera- 
tion. It had been suggested to Captain 
Grant, by the Commission appointed by 
the Government, that he should make ex- 
periments in order that the results might 
be seen, and surely he ought to be remu- 
nerated for expense incurred by those ex- 
periments. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he did not sup- 
pose there was anything irregular in the 
Motion, or else the Speaker would have 
stopped the diseuasion. The question was, 
whether Captain Grant’s inventions were 
successful or not. He treated with con- 
tempt the adverse opinions of Mr. Warri- 
ner and M. Guerrier; and he hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would consent to the 
proposition for the appointment of three 
or four proper persons to inspect and re- 
port upon Captain Grant’s invention. 

Mr. MONSELL felt bound to add his 
testimony to the services rendered by Cap- 
tain Grant, who had for six or seven years 
bestowed his attention upon the subject, 
and had conferred great benefit upon the 
service by doing so. His exertions had 
resulted in considerable economy to the 
public service and increased comfort to 
the men. The food of the men used to 
be badly cooked ; and with the improve- 
ments that had been effected in the cook- 
ing of it, there had been a diminution in 
the cost. Wasa gentleman to devote six 
or seven years’ attention to such a subject, 
with such results, and to reccive no remu- 
neration? He never saw a more reason- 
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able man than Captain Grant, who, he 
was persuaded, would be easily satisfied. 

GeveraL BUCKLEY thought that Cap- 
tain Grant had not received the remunera- 
tion to which he was entitled, and that his 
apparatus, if properly carried out, would 
be very beneficial to the service. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS, in explanation, 
said, he had distinguished between Cap- 
tain Grant’s two inventions, one of which 
was intended for use in barracks and the 
other for use in the field. As to the first, 
the War Office were in possession of very 
ample information, and were not likely to 
be assisted by the appointment of any new 
Committee. The field apparatus was now 
under the consideration of a Committee of 
persons appointed by the Government. 

GeveraL LINDSAY, in reply, stated, 
that it was upon the barrack apparatus 
that Captain Grant had given his whole 
time to the benefit and improvement of 
the service, and that consequently the re- 
muneration, whatever it might be, should 
be for that, and not for the field appa- 
ratus. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That it is the opinion of this House that the 

services which Captain Grant has rendered to the 
capes by the economy and improvement which 
e has introduced into the system of Field and 
permanent Cooking in the Army, and by his in- 
vention of the Ambulatory Cooking Apparatus, 
are entitled to recognition.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 51 ; Noes 
52: Majority 1. 


RAILWAY ENGINE DRIVERS. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. COBBETT rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Petition of 
Engine Drivers and Firemen, working on 
several lines of railway, complaining of 
the excessive number of hours during 
which they worked continuously ; also to 
other Petitions on the same subject ; and 
to move ‘‘ That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the matter of the said 
Petitions.” The grievance complained of 
affected a large body of working men 
and the public also. Some eighteen 
months ago he was applied to by a num- 
ber of engine-drivers and firemen on the 
Great Western, the Lancashire and York- 
shire, and four or five other railways, to 
bring their case before Parliament. They 
represented that they were kept at work for 
80 many hours continuously that their health 
was injured, and the lives of passengers 
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placed in jeopardy. The averages of their 
hours on certain railways were respectively 
14, 163, 15, 16, 14, and 15 in the 24 
hours. The greatest number of hours 
during which men had in some instances 
been required to work consecutively were 
20, 25, 23, 26, 28, and 24 on diferent 
railways. That was a state of thiags 
most injurious to the men, and highly 
dangerous to the public. He had pre- 
sented fourteen petitions, one of which 
was signed by upwards of 700 men. The 
class of engineers and firemen consisted 
of many thousands, who were respectable, 
and had great influence. The compleinants 
said that their hours were unnecessarily 
long, and, with proper management, might 
be shortened. It was only on seven lines 
of railway that complaints were made. On 
others, including the Great Northern, there 
was no such grievance. When first applied 
to, he recommended these men to appeal 
to their directors, and then to the Board 
of Trade. They had done so, and had 
failed to obtain redress, and therefore he 
brought the subject before the House. In 
one of the many cases which had been 
laid before him a man had worked as 
many as fifty-six hours in three days— 
pretty nearly fifty-six consecutive hours— 
and in another case, a man who had 
worked nineteen and three-quarter hours 
was obliged to resume duty after a rest 
of two and a quarter hours. An article 
in the Quarterly Review traced a collision 
on one of the Scotch lines to the exhaus- 
tion from overwork of the men in charge 
of the train. One man had told him that 
he frequently slept for miles on his engine ; 
and when he awoke, he could tell where he 
was only from some peculiarity in some 
posts by the side of the linc. The danger 
to the public from requiring this amount 
of exhaustive labour from railway servants 
was too obvious to need any statement 
from him. In addition to the Petition of 
the engine-drivers and firemen, he had 
presented thirteen Petitions from the in- 
habitants of towns on the railways in 
question, signed by mayors, town coun- 
cillors, magistrates, clergymen, and mer- 
chants, who stated that they knew that 
the engine-drivers on the lines on which 
they travelled were overworked, and that 
their own lives were jeopardized; they, 
therefore, prayed the House to pass some 
measure upon the subject. He would 
move, according to his notice, for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
statements of the petitioners. He was 
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aware that at that period of the Session 
such a Committee would not be granted ; 
and he should therefore make his Motion 
as a matter of form, with a view to elicit 
an opinion on the subject. But if this 
opinion had no effect, and these com- 
plaints continued, he should certainly in 
another Session do something more than 
call attention to the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
uire into the matter of the Petition of Engine 
ivers and Firemen working on several Lines of 
Railway in the United Kingdom, complaining of 
the excessive number of hours during which they 
work continuously ; and also of the Petitions of 
inhabitants of certain cities, boroughs, and other 
towns on the same subject.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I will state 
to my hon. and learned Friend that a de- 
putation of engine-drivers waited upon 
me at the Board of Trade to represent 
that they suffered under a system of very 
long hours of labour ; but it did not appear 
from what passed that it could be said with 
truth that all the engine-drivers, taking 
the whole body as a class, agreed in the 
necessity of any interference on the part 
of Parliament between themselves and 
their employers. The particular persons 
who were moving in this matter formed 
only a small proportion of the engine- 
drivers. I have no doubt there is a great 
deal of truth in what my hon. and learned 
Friend says. There are instances of per- 
sons working long hours; and if a system 
of over-working were generally practised 
throughout the railway companies in the 
kingdom, which prevented the exercise of 
due vigilance on the part of the engine- 
drivers, a case might be made out for the 
interference of Parliament. But I am in- 
formed that in cases of accident it has 
rarely occurred that hours of work of the 
engine-drivers had any bearing whatever 
on the question. Signalmen have been 
employed too long, and, having fallen 
asleep, have neglected the usual signals. 
What my hon. and learned Friend asks 
for would be a departure from the general 
rule. We should be setting up a new 
principle ; for, though Parliament has in- 
terfered to protect women and young 
children in factories, it has never interfered 
to limit the labour of adult males. The 
question is, whether it is not wiser to allow 
the engine-drivers to settle their affairs 
with their employers instead of taking 
them under the protection of Parliament. 
They are a most intelligent class, and are 
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quite capable of taking care of themselves, 
They are men of highly skilled labour, and 
can make their own arrangements with their 
employers. And be it observed, they are 
paid extra for these extra hours, and it is 
of their own will and pleasure that they 
work such long hours, for the purpose of 
getting more money. My hon. and learned 
Friend says he would prevent that, because 
they are unable to give that attention to 
their engines which is necessary to secure 
the public safety. If my hon. and learned 
Friend can point out any system of railway 
management which seriously endangers 
the public safety, the Board of Trade will 
make any representation to the railway 
companies that it may think would be 
useful. I do not think that a case has 
been made out for legislation, and I am of 
opinion that we had better leave the re- 
sponsibility for taking care of these matters 
to the managers and directors of the rail- 
ways. If they, by working their men too 
long, or by any other neglect of precautious 
necessary for the public safety, cause any 
injury to life or limb, they are by juries 
made to pay heavy damages. Do not let 
Parliament lessen their responsibility, so 
that, when an accident occurs they may 
say, ‘Oh! you manage our railways for 
us.”” I hope my hon. and learned Friend 
will allow the matter to rest where it is. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped that at this period 
of the Session the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would not press his Motion. 

Mr. HADFIELD asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to give the names of 
the railways where this system prevailed. 

Mr. COBBETT said, that these rail- 
ways were seven in number—The Blyth 
and Tyne, the Great Western, the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the London and 
North Eastern, the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, the Midland, and the 
South Yorkshire. He should not press 
his Motion, but might state that several 
accidents had happened in consequence of 
the guards and engine-drivers being ren- 
dered unfit, by over-work, to attend to 
their duties. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER, in rising to 
move that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the Grievances alleged to 
exist and complained of by the Persons 
employed in the Post Office Department, 
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said, that at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion he had presented a petition signed by 
more than 1,500 men employed in the Post 
Office complaining of their grievances, and 
he did not think that Parliament ought to 
separate without considering their state- 
ments. The object of the Post Office 
originally was to raise a revenue; but a 
change took place when the penny postage 
was introduced, that system being based 
upon the principle that the Post Office 
ought to be regarded as a Department of 
the public service, and that the question 
of revenue should be a matter of secondary 
consideration. At all times, even after 
the penny postage had been introduced, 
acertain amount of revenue was derived 
from the Post Office ; but Sir Rowland Hill 
and others undertook to make it pay as 
well, or nearly as well, as it did before. 
That object could only be carried out to 
any extent by diminishing the pay and 
emoluments of the persons employed, by 
diminishing the number of the persons 
employed, and by the adoption of other 
economical measures which, in his opinion, 
were not fair to the employés nor con- 
sistent with the proper administration of 
the Department. The consequence was, 
that the men were overworked and under- 
paid. Great dissatisfaction and great dis- 
organization arose, and something like a 
revolt had shown itself among the letter- 
carriers. Three inquiries had been insti- 
tuted into the subject, one in 1834, one 
in 1858, and the last in 1860. In the 
last-named year there was an inquiry in- 
stituted by a mixed Committee, composed 
partly of persons employed in the Treasury, 
and partly of persons employed in the Post 
Office. The chief complaints were gene- 
ral inadequacy of pay and overwork. That 
great distress existed among the letter- 
carriers and sorters might be shown by 
the frequent collections which were obliged 
to be made for the families of those per- 
tons, and even for the burial of their re- 
lations. What the result of that inquiry 
was he was unable to say, because the 
report had never been made public, and 
the annual reports of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral gave no information on the subject. 
He would, however, quote a few figures 
to show that the pecuniary position of the 
letter-carriers had been gradually dete- 
riorating. From a statement compiled out 
of official returns, it appeared that in 1845 
the annual amount of wages received by 
twenty-five senior letter-carriers was £962 ; 
but then there were emoluments amount- 
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ing to £2,364 ; making a total of £3,326. 
In the same year the annual amount of 
wages received by twenty-five junior letter- 
earriers was £1,324 8s., with no emolu- 
ments. In 1861, the annual amount of 
wages received by twenty-five senior letter- 
carriers was £1,950, their emoluments, 
Christmas gratuities, &c., amounting to 
£175, making a total of £2,125; and 
the amount of wages received by twenty- 
five junior letter-carriers was £1,170, with- 
out any emoluments. The result was that 
there was a loss in 1861, as compared 
with 1845, of £27 2s. 4d. per man. The 
average wages and emoluments of a letter- 
carrier in 1845 were £93, but the average 
wages in 1861 were only £75; so there 
had been a loss per man of 10s. a week 
since 1845. He should, perhaps, be told 
that a system of promotion had been estab- 
lished ; but he would remark that the poor 
letter-carriers derived very little benefit 
from it, because when a man was pro- 
moted from the highest class of one grade 
to the lowest class of the class just above 
him, in some instances he actually lost 
money by his promotion. An employé 
must wait a long time before he could get 
any wages except such as were grossly 
inadequate. One must begin as a sup- 
plementary man at 18s. a week, and then, 
after three or five years’ service, he would 
get £1 a week. How was it possible for 
a man to maintain himself and his family 
on such a pittance? It might be said that 
men could be found to do the work for 
lower wages still—and, indeed, men had 
been engaged as extra letter-carriers at 
10s. aweek. He did not think, however, 
that public offices should be put up to a 
sort of Dutch auction. He had no doubt 
that persons could be found who would 
perform the duties of the Lord Chancellor 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
smaller salaries, but he held that when 
they gave a man arduous duties to perform 
they ought to pay him liberally. The 
result of the cheap labour system adopted 
at the Post Office had been that a great 
many persons had been introduced into the 
establishment who had betrayed their trust, 
and there had been numerous convictions 
of men for stealing letters. But then there 
was also the question of overwork. He 
knew that men were worked to such an 
extent that towards the conclusion of their 
work they did not know what they were 
about. That was the case both with the 
letter-carriers and the sorters; and the 
consequence was that letters were mis- 
Z 
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sent, mislaid, and perhaps even lost. The 
first consideration ought to be the effi- 
ciency of the public service, and that effi- 
ciency could not be attained unless the men 
were liberally paid, and a sufficient force 
employed for the performance of the duties. 
He felt that at so late a period of the 
Session he could not move for a Com- 
mittee ; but he should bring forward the 
subject early next Session, and he hoped 
that there would then be a full inquiry into 
this important subject. Nobody could deny 
that there were great grievances, other- 
wise there would not be the large amount 
of discontent now existing, and which had 
been the object of inquiry by three dif- 
ferent Commissions. The last inquiry took 
place in 1860; and he had frequently 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the Report of the last Commission ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had always 
refused to give it. Why, he would ask, 
should the Government keep back the re- 
sult of that inquiry? If the result had 
been satisfactory, tranquillity would have 
been restored to the Post Office. It was 
clear the result arrived at had not been 
satisfactory, or it would have been com- 
municated. He hoped, however, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would that 
evening undertake to lay that Report be- 
fore the House. The great discontent had 
clearly not disappeared, although it had 
been said that something had been done ; 
but he believed that what had been done 
had been entirely insufficient, and he hoped 
at some early period the whole question 
would be taken into consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Grievances alleged to exist and 
complained of by the Persons employed in the 
Post Office Department.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. Friend exer- 
cised a wise direction in not proposing to 
press his Motion on the present occasion, 
for it was obvious that the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry at the present 

eriod of the Session must be perfectly 
utile. He should have felt it his duty, 
however, at any period of the Session, to 
oppose the Motion, which he regarded as 
being of a most dangerous character not 
only to the good order of the Post Office De- 
partment, but to the entire public service. 
His hon. Friend asked, why was there dis- 
content at the Post Office? But his hon. 
Friend could answer that question better 
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than any other man. There would be dig- 
content in any public department when the 
persons employed in it found a gentleman 
of ability and character willing to take 
what might be called a partisan view of 
their case and encourage them in demand. 
ing greater wages for their labours. He 
trusted, however, that other hon. Mem. 
bers would consider the responsibility 
which rested on them before they gaye 
the strength and aid of their character and 
ability to inflame the minds of men wha, 
though very competent for their duties, 
were yet of humble station, and naturally 
inclined, like other men, to believe that 
they were underpaid when they were told 
so. It would be totally impossible for any 
Department of the executive Government, 
—whether the Post Office, the Inland Re. 
venue, or any other Department in which 
the number of public servants amount al- 
most to armies—to conduct the public ser- 
vice if the men employed in the various 
Departments were to be told by persons 
of authority and ability that they were 
overworked, ill-used, and underpaid ; and 
it was more than could be expected from 
human nature, that under such incentives, 
discontent should not be prevalent. His 
hon. Friend had said that the Post Office 
was worked for revenue, and not for pub- 
lic accommodation. That observation was 
rather hard upon Parliament. There was 
a time when the Exchequer derived about 
£1,500,000 of revenue from the Post 
Office, and, with a view to public accommo- 
dation, Parliament surrendered the whole, 
Let it not be supposed that he blamed 
Parliament for so doing, for he believed 
that a wiser measure was never adopted, 
or one which effected a greater amount of 
public accommodation ; but then it ought 
to shield Parliament from the reproach of 
having used the Post Office exclusively, 
or in an exaggerated degree, as an instru- 
ment of revenue, and not of public accom- 
modation. His hon. Friend had asked 
him to produce certain documents with 
respect to the case of the inferior members 
of the metropolitan establishment ; but 
he felt that it would be inconsistent with 
his duty to produce them. The state of 
the case was this. In 1860 that distin- 
guished and most valuable public servant, 
Sir Rowland Hill, was, in consequence of 
the heavy burden of his labours, strick- 
en with a dangerous illness, and it was 
during his absence that the discontent 
of the nature alluded to became serious. 
In the absence of that officer it was ne 
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cessary to call in the aid of other gentle. 
men in the Post Office and from the Trea- 
sury, who, together with Sir Rowland Hill, 

ve their advice to the Government and 
the Postmaster General; and the Trea- 
sury. then took the measures which they 
considered just, and which, in their opi- 
nion, were eminently liberal with respect 
tothe men. It was perfectly natural that 
some of the members of the Department 
should not concur in all the details of the 
measure which was then adopted ; and it 
was not to be supposed, that in a matter 
involving a multitude of details, and the in- 
terests of a very large class of men, perfect 
unanimity could be obtained ; but it was 
perfectly obvious that it was not the most 
wholesome way to secure unanimity to bring 
before Parliament the opinions of every 
man who served in the Department. What 
did the Executive exist for? Parliament 
invested the executive Government with 
general power, and the Departments were 
responsible for the exercise of the power 
to the Government as a whole. His hon. 
Friend said that the servants of the Post 
Office were underpaid, and he was echoed 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
tox), who probably numbered a good many 
of these persons among his constituents. 
Mr. Cox: The Government do not pay 

m well enough to give them votes, | 
In some sense, there was no part of the 
public service that might not be said to be 
underpaid. He did not now speak of Minis- 
ters of State, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
did not intend to institute a comparison be- 
tween the duties of Ministers of State and 
the duties of men who carried letters. No 
doubt, with respect to a certain description 
of labour there was the test of looking to 
the labour-market and seeing whether a 
sufficient number of persons could be ob- 
tained ; but if his hon. Friend meant to 

point a Minister of State on that prin- 
siple, it was for him to prove that the prin- 
tiple was applicable. At any rate, it was 
mbstantially applicable for filling up the 
places of the great number, he might 
almost say the armies of public servants, 
and was applicable in the highest degree 
to the servants of the Post Office. His 
hon. Friend seemed to think the case of 
the lowest class of letter-carriers espe- 
tially doleful. What was the case? He 
was appointed at eighteen years of age 
with a salary of 18s, a week, had no ap- 
prenticeship to pay for, and was allowed 
two suits of uniform and medical atten- 
dance and medicines gratuitously. In the 
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course of a couple of years that young 
man would become a regular letter-car- 
rier at 30s. a week, with a pension secured 
to him after a certain number of years’ 
service, His hon. Friend, if he thought 
that a hard case, should consider whence 
the money came, and should also look to 
other branches of the public service, and he 
would find that letter-carriers were better 
remunerated than the police, A letter- 
carrier was better off than a policeman, 
who entered the service at 19s, a week, 
and served for years without an advance. 
Why did not the hon, Gentleman take up 
the case of the policeman, and say it was 
very hard that they should have to spend 
their nights in the streets for 19s. a week 
and upwards ? Was it not enough to show 
how imprudent these complaints were when 
he stated that the service of the police 
was a cheaper service than that of the 
letter-carriers ? Men of the lowest class 
became letter-carriers before they were 
twenty years of age. Their wages rose 
to 30s. a week, besides clothing and Christ- 
mas-boxes, which averaged 2s. or 38. a 
week more. They could become sorters 
and rise to 40s, and ultimately to 50s. per 
week, and the higher ranks of the service 
were open to them in case of good con- 
duct. No doubt there was a great deal of 
hard work; and he quite agreed that it 
was the duty of the heads of Departments 
to see that their subordinates were not 
overworked. That was, as a general rule, 
very bad economy, and no increase of pay- 
ment afforded any justification for it. He 
did not deny that there were many cases of 
hard work, but how could it be otherwise? 
In the metropolis, where new streets were 
being opened and added from day to day, 
it was impossible to be constantly alter- 
ing the beats of the letter-carriers. There 
must be inequality, and in particular 
cases there must be excessive work for a 
time. But those cases were limited to the 
smallest possible number of individual in- 
stances, and it was clear that they were 
wholly exceptional. The hon. Member 
found fault with the Post Office because 
they employed auxiliary letter-carriers at 
10s, per week. His hon, Friend knew, that 
if the words were true, the signification 
of those words was not true, His hon. 
Friend knew that those men who were 
paid 10s. per week were paid for a por- 
tion only of their time. It might be 
scandalous to employ men for 10s. per 
week ; but it did not follow that it was at 
all scandalous to pay them 10s. per week 
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if they gave only two or three hours a 
day for it. He hoped, if his hon. Friend 
dealt with this subject again, he would 
be careful to give an accurate impression 
to the House. The question had been 
settled by mince ee authority—namely, 
the executive Government. The execu- 
tive Government were ready to defend 
what they had done in the face of the 
House of Commons, and they were ready 
to defend the arrangement which they had 
made as reasonable, just, and liberal. In 
proof of its being liberal, he might men- 
tion that the new men were entering the 
service at materially lower rates than those 
who were in the service before a certain 
date, and on whose behalf the hon. Mem- 
ber complained. While it was obvious 
that there was an abundance of men able 
and willing to perform the work in a satis- 
factory manner, the hon. Member came 
forward and denounced the Post Office 
upon the ground that its servants were 
overworked and underpaid. If his hon. 
Friend should feel inclined to renew his 
Motion, he should be prepared to follow 
him into all the details, and he thought 
it would not be difficult to show that 
nothing could be more unfortunate than 
for the House to accede to it. If they 
thought the executive Government were 
to blame, let them take the proper course 
and pronounce their censure upon the ex- 
ecutive Government ; but he was satisfied 
that no worse policy could be adopted than 
for the House to take into its own hands 
the management of the public services. 

Mr. COX said, it was no answer to 
assert that there were plenty of men ready 
and willing to take upon themselves the 
duties which the letter-carriers had to 
perform. Of course there were—but 
would any one deny that the crime of let- 
ter-stealing had alarmingly increased, and 
that the remuneration of the letter-carriers 
had diminished? He could not help think- 
ing that it was a proper subject for in- 
quiry by a Committee how far the one was 
relative to the other, and whether the re- 
duction of payment had brought into the 
service less honest and trustworthy men. 
It also appeared to him to be a proper 
subject for inquiry whether they had been 
endeavouring to make the Post Office re- 
munerative by excessive reductions of the 
charges of the establishment. He hoped 
the hon. Member would take the first op- 
portunity of renewing his Motion, and he 
should certainly vote in his favour. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for Dundalk 
(Sir G. Bowyer) was slightly in error when 
he stated that three Committees were 
appointed in consequence of the dissatis. 
faction of the Post Office employés with 
their remuneration. He was a Member of 
the Committee of 1854, and that Com. 
mittee was one of a series appointed for 
the purpose of revising the public esta. 
blishments, and not in reference to any 
complaints by the clerks or letter-carriers 
as to the insufficiency of their remunera- 
tion. At that time there was a particular 
reason for inquiring into the Post Office, 
for the purpose of bringing the working of 
the Department into harmony, and adapt 
ing it to the new postal system then re- 
cently established. The old system was 
under Colonel Maberly, the then Secre- 
tary, and the new system was under Sir 
Rowland Hill, who was called the Secretary 
to the Postmaster General. Up to that 
time the two systems had not been tho 
roughly fused, and the Committee went into 
the inquiry desiring to bring the whole of- 
fice into harmony, and, at the same time, 
not to place the men in a worse position than 
they were before. There were reductions 
made in certain appointments, but the in- 
tention as well as the effect of the Report 
of that Committee was to improve the 
position of the men who might afterwards 
enter the service. One or two changes 
were afterwards made, and the change for 
which the late Government were responsi- 
ble, extending superannuation to the ser- 
vants of the Post Office, materially im- 
proved their position. Upon the whole, 
there was no disposition on the part of 
former Governments, or on the part of the 
House, to put them in a position in which, 
for the interests of the public, it was not 
desirable they should stand. He fully 
agreed that there was no worse economy 
than underpaying public servants, and 
there was no Department in which more 
consideration ought to be shown to the 
men employed than the Post Office. They 
were, generally speaking, men of humble 
rank, and were employed in duties of 
great trust and importance. They might 
not be overworked, but they were ve 

hardly worked, and of late years the wo 

of the Department had increased enor- 
mously. Sir Rowland Hill, when he pro- 
posed his reforms in the postal system, 
foresaw that the revenue would ultimate 
ly increase through the increase of cor- 
respondence. Sir Rowland Uill was 4 
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be said in his praise. He was a man of 
a suggestive and fertile mind, who was 
continually devising new schemes for the 
accommodation of the public. Of inde- 
fatigable industry himself, he was fully 
impressed with the importance of exacting 
a sufficient amount of work from others. 
The tendency in the Post Office was to 
throw upon the servants, perhaps, a little 
more work than they were able to bear 
without detriment to themselves. At the 
same time, as far as he knew anything 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s proceedings, he 
believed that he was anxious to do what 
was right and fair, and to promote any 
arrangement for improving the condition 
of those employed under him. He en- 
tirely assented to the doctrine laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was most mischievous for the 
House of Commons to take out of the 
hands of the Government the details of 
arrangements made in the various De- 
partments. He thought it might tend 
to cause dissatisfaction among the per- 
sons employed, and to encourage the 
Government in a lax spirit of dealing 
with those departments, and he thought 
the principle applied with especial force 
to the Post Office. At the same time, 
he must say a few words in reference to 
the last Commission. It was quite open 
to the Government to inquire or not to in- 
wire into any grievances which the Post 
Ofice employés might bring before them. 
But before appointing a Commission the 
Government ought to have considered what 
would be the effect of the appointment of 
that Commission upon the persons whose 
interests were at stake. The persons em- 
ployed in the Post Office represented to 
the Treasury that thero were certain ar- 
rangements in the Department which told 
heavily upon them, that their position was 
not altogether that which it was intended 
to be by the Report of 1854, and they 
made such a statement as induced the 
Treasury to investigate the case. When 
the employés heard this, they were full 
of expectation as to the result of the in- 
quiry. In fact, there was great excite- 
ment in the Department; and the feeling 
was increased by a supposition which they 
were led to entertain that the Report 
of the Commission fully bore out their 
complaints, and recommended measures 
which would have been to their advan- 
tage. For a long time, however, they got 
no answer to their complaints, and, in 
fact, they had been totally unable to find 
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out what the Report was. Under such 
circumstances, there had been consider- 
able agitation among the men, and they 
were hardly to be blamed for it. Some 
blame certainly attached to the Treasury 
in the matter. After receiving the Report 
they ought to have made up their minds, 
which they appeared to have been very slow 
in doing, and then to have announced to 
these men what their intention was. In 
this manner much dissatisfaction would 
have been spared. He saw very little use 
in referring the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. It would be better left in the 
hands of the Government. It was very 
desirable that the Government should pre- 
sent the Report of the Commission to Par- 
liament, and he hoped, that taking warn- 
ing from what had happened, they would 
see the necessity of dealing with these and 
all other public servants in a spirit of frank- 
ness and openness. With regard to the 
salaries, it frequently happened that the 
maximum of one class was higher than 
the minimum of the class above ; but he 
certainly was of opinion that a man pro- 
moted from one class to another should go 
up at least at the salary he was receiving 
before. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
willing to ask leave to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. According to the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, no grievance 
existed at all, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man made out that letter-carriers were the 
most favoured class of all public servants, 
and better paid than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. There were, how- 
ever, grievances, or there would not have 
been a Commission to inquire into them. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS, in rising to 
move for leave to introduce a Bili to enable 
the Boards of Guardians in certain Unions 
in England to obtain temporary Aid to 
meet the extraordinary demands for Relief 
therein, said, that the purposes of the Bill 
were sufficiently indicated by its title, and 
the House had probably been prepared for 
its introduction by the short discussion 
which had taken place a few evenings 
since. He then stated, that if he should 
collect from the sources of information 
to which his Department had access that 
the distress which then prevailed in 
the cotton districts was likely to be- 
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still further during the recess, and that 
if he thought that there was any defect 
in the powers possessed by those intrusted 
with the local administration of the law, 
he should then be prepated to state to the 
House in what respects he thought the law 
should be amended. It was simply with 
that view that he made his present appli- 
cation to the House, It was not with a 
view to aiiy itimediate action that he 
asked the House to legislate on the sub- 
ject; neither did he mean by taking that 
course to imply that the law as it existed 
was not adequate for its purpose, and had 
not hitherto been found equal to the 
emergency that had arisen in the manu- 
facturing districts ; nor could he predict 
with confidence that any further powers 
which might be conferred on the guardians 
of the poor in those districts would be used 
or enforced when granted. But although 
this should be the case, it appeared to him 
that it was a matter in which it was wiser 
rather to err upon the side of excessive 
caution than to run the risk of incon- 
venience, and perhaps disorder, merely to 
spare the time and trouble of the House. 
To justify the course which he was about 
to take, it would be necessary for him 
only to be very brief, for he knew how 
much the subject of his Motion had already 
occupied the thoughts of those within the 
House and throughout the country, and 
the facts connected with it were perfectly 
notorious, It was, he believed, beyond 
all doubt, that there had been a large 
mass of operatives connected with the 
manufacture of cotton thrown out of em- 
ployment and become destitute owing 
to the dearth in the supply of the raw 
material, The same cause, it was equally 
well known, was still exercising its in- 
fluence and even with more intensity at 
the present moment than before. Nay, 
niore—he would venture to say that every 
week and every day the pressure must be 
still more felt, inasmuch as we were not 
receiving further supplies of cotton, and 
we were drawing only upon a given stock 
to furnish the employment, such as it was, 
Which was now afforded. The result would 
naturally be that as the stock became di- 
minished the price of cotton would become 
enhanced, and just in that proportion the 
manufacturers would find it more difficult 
to employ their mills, inasmuch as they 
would be obliged to work it at a loss, the 
price which they obtained for goods not 
corresponding with the cost of their pro- 
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Such would be the obvious effect 
of the diminution of the stock of cotton; 
which was gradually decreasing, not oily 
owing to internal consumption, but, he 
| regretted to say, on account of the cot: 
| tinual exportation of the material to othéy 
coantries—and there were daily reports 
large sales for that purpose—the dearth 
cotton in those other countries being félt 
as it was here. The stock, thereforé, 
which we held, and which was ¢alcilated 
at the best for giving employment for & 
limited time, was day by day diminishing, 
It was difficult, then, to come to any other 
conclusion than that there must be a fur. 
ther closing of mills, and that the mant- 
facture of cotton must almost cease, un- 
less, from a cessation of hostilities if 
America, we were enabled to obtain fresh 
supplies from that country, or from somé 
other sources. That matters were proceéd- 
ing certainly and rapidly in this directio# 
he thought he should be able to show thé 
House from Returns which he held in his 
hand. Taking five of the principal towns 
in the manufacturing districts, he found 
from these Returns, which were made from 
week to week, that while in the last week 
of May there were in Ashton-under-Lyné 
8,400 living on the rates, there were iii 
the last week of June 9,600. In Black- 
burn, the numbers were—last week in May, 
10,600 ; last week in June, 11,500. In 
Manchester—last week in May, 12,700; last 
week in June, 14,200. In Preston 11,800 
in the last week of May, as against 12,1 
in the corresponding week in June, and iti 
Stockport 5,400, as against 6,000. To 
show that the increase in expenditure cor- 
responded with the number of persons who 
were destitute, he would refer to the ex: 
enditure for the relief of the poor ih 

lackburn. That expenditure was, lie 
found, £14,475 in 1861, while the tate of 
expenditure now going on was £37,507 
per annum, showing an excess over last 
year of £23,032. In Preston, he might 
add, the expenditure for the poor in 1861 
was £16,651, while the rate of expendi- 
ture now going on was £66,612, showing 
an excess of £49,961. In Stockport the 
expenditure was £11,204 in 1861, as 
against £27,300, the rate of expenditure 
in the present year, giving an excess of 
£16,096 on & comparison of the two years. 
!It must, however, be obsérved that the 
|number of persons repoftéd as depending 
on the rates afforded no measure of tlie 
‘number of those who were out of emiploy- 
‘ment. In the ease of Burnley, for in- 
; 
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stance, where there were 13,000 opera- 
tives, there were 10,000 out of employ- 
ment who were not receiving parish relief. 
The returns of the number of paupers, 
therefore, furnished no adequate measure 
of the amount of distress which prevailed. 
In endeavouring to ascertain how those 
who were out of employment, and who yet 
did not obtain parish relief, were enabled 
to live, he found that the monies drawn 
by operatives from the savings banks 
amounted to £4,507, those from building 
societies to £3,700, while they received 
from voluntary contributions £458 ; all that 
they received from the rates during the 
time to which he referred—that was to say, 
between Lady Day and the Ist of July— 
being £728. So far, indeed, it was satis- 
factory to observe the strong desire on the 
part of the operatives to preserve their 
independence. He regretted, however, to 
be obliged to state that he learnt from 
inquiries which he had instituted on the 
subject, that the deposits in the savings 
banks, which had hitherto enabled them to 
do so, were nearly exhausted. All these 
circumstances being taken into considera- 
tion, it was, he thought, impossible to come 
to any other conclusion than that distress 
in the manufacturing districts was rapidly 
on the increase, and that there was no 
immediate prospect of its cessation. The 
reason why he had directed the attention of 
the House to the facts which he had stated 
was to show, that notwithstanding the 
noble contributions which had been volun- 
tarily given by individuals for the relief 
of that distress, yet that in future it must 
be on the legal liability which attaches to 
property to support those who are unable 
to maintain themselves that they must 
mainly rely. It became, then, of im- 
portance to know whether the property in 
these suffering districts was equal to meet 
the emergency which had arisen. On that 
point, from all the information he had 
een able to procure, he did not hesitate 
to say that the property of the locality in 
question was equal not only to the emer- 
gency which had arisen, but to any which 
it was probable would arise. However, 
though it was true that the property of 
the whole districts was equal to the emer- 
gency, and on that score we had nothing 
to apprehend, still the matter was not so 
satisfactory as it would appear to be ; be- 
cause, from the peculiar manner in which 
property is made liable for the support of 
the poor, there was no assurance that the 
whole of the property of any particular dis- 
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trict would be rated for the maintenance 
of the poor, though it might be in the very 
neighbourhood of the greatest distress. 
He alluded to the parochial liability of 
supporting the poor. The liability of a 
parish was not adjusted to the burden 
which it might have to bear. It was 
quite Fg that a parish might be 
crushed by the rates which were levied 
within it, and that the poor might be un- 
able to obtain the maintenance which the 
law undertook to afford, though that parish 
might be surrounded by others who had 
either few or no poor at all to maintain, 
and whose affluence might be in contrast 
with that other one so burthened—the 
poor having settlements in that parish, 
ard not in the parishes adjoining. Such 
was the result of the manner in which 
the charge for the poor had been cast 
upon the property of the country ; and 
our ancestors, when they passed the Act 
of Elizabeth, saw that such a state of 
things might happen. The parochial di- 
vision of the country had, in fact, nothing 
to do with the support of the poor; it 
was originally a division solely for eccle- 
siastical purposes, and it could be no won- 
der that it should be found inapplicable to 
circumstances of a totally different cha- 
racter. The persons who framed the Act 
of Elizabeth, however, foresaw that such a 
case as that to which he had referred 
might arise. It was on that account, he 
presumed, that in the same enactment 
which cast upon every parish the burden 
of supporting its poor, a provision was 
made which enacted, that if any parish 
should be unable to maintain its own poor, 
the magistrates of the county should order 
some neighbouring parish or parishes, or 
the neighbouring hundred, or the county 
at large, to come to the assistance of tne 
distressed parish ; thereby recognising the 
great principle, which no one had under- 
taken to question, that the whole property 
of the country was liable for the mainte- 
nance of the poor. The circumstances 
which should give effect to that provision 
would no doubt be extreme, but they 
had arisen at different times; and al- 
though it was said that it was difficult to 
carry the law into effect, and that it 
had not always been successful when at- 
tempted to be enforced, still the Jaw exist- 
ed, and it might, if all the requirements 
of the statute were complied with, give 
effect to what was intended—namely, that 
if the property of any particular parish 
should be insufficient to support the poor, 
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the liability should be shared by the neigh- 
bouring property, or, at all events, by 
some property in the county. Present 
circumstances in the North seemed to jus- 
tify the conclusion that something of the 
kind might arise there—that some parishes 
might become so distressed as to warrant 
the greatest doubts of their ability to sup- 
port their own poor. If any parish were 
to find itself in such a position now, and 
were to attempt to enforce the law, the 
justices, when appealed to, would doubt- 
less order a contribution in aid from the 
other parishes of the union ; but it seemed 
to be necessary to give vitality to this prin- 
ciple which was found in the Act of Eliza- 
beth, inasmuch as there appeared to be 
some difficulty in applying it. At such a 
time as the present the Government could 
not incur the risk of some parishes be- 
coming perfectly insolvent and unable to 
support their poor with the chance of the 
most extreme consequences befalling those 
who have innocently become destitute— 
for, as he had said, it might at any time 
be possible by some legal ingenuity to 
prevent this provision of the law, as he 
had described it, from being carried into 
effect. Orders were coustantly made under 
the rate in aid clause, but they were very 
commonly quashed in the higher Courts, 
and henco the necessity for some new le- 
gislation. The Bill which he proposed to 
introduce would, among other things, carry 
into effect that which was provided by the 
law as it now existed—namely, that when 
any parish or parishes should be overbur- 
dened with poor, and the charge should be 
in excess of the ability to meet it, such 
parish or parishes should be entitled to 
claim assistance from the common fund of 
the union. He proposed, that when the 
charge upon any parish should exceed by 
two-thirds the average expenditure which 
during the three preceding years had been 
incurred for the support of the poor, such 
parish should have a claim upon the com- 
mon fund of the union, and the guardians 
should order provision to be made for a con- 
tribution from the neighbouring parishes. 
There were at present in every union two 
classes of poor, and two sources from which 
the funds for their support were derived. 
One fund was drawn from the parishes 
belonging to the union; in other words, 
where the poor having a settlement in any 
parish were chargeable upon it they were 
supported out of the property of that pa- 
rish. In every union, however, there was 
a large class of poor who were supported 
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out of the common fund, inasmuch as they 
had no settlement, though they could not 
be removed. They were supported by a 
rate upon all the property throughout the 
union according to its value. It would 
therefore be a considerable relief to any 
parish, supposing there was an excess of 
charge for the poor in consequence of an 
increase in the number of those who were 
settled in the parish, to have assistance 
from the common fund of the union. The 
distress would not be so severely felt by 
the whole union, but the liability of the 
parish would be limited. No difficulty 
could be experienced in carrying out the 
provision to which he asked the assent of 
the House. There was a machinery avail- 
able for the purpose, in the fact that there 
was already a union as well as a parish 
rate. An application would be made to 
the guardians, who would satisfy them- 
selves that the parish requiring aid was 
entitled to it as provided by the Act, and as 
they had in their own hands the funds for 
supporting the two classes of poor to which 
he had referred, they would have no diffi- 
culty in transferring the excess of charge 
in the parish to the common fund of the 
union. Ile believed, having carefully ex- 
amined the returns of the value of the pro- 
perty in the different unions in the North, 
that the provision he proposed would prove 
quite sufficient to meet all the necessities 
of the case. It was little likely that 
any union should be seriously distressed 
in consequence of the relief so provided 
to be given to particular parishes ; but it 
might be well to contemplate things in 
their worst aspect, and to provide for the 
most extreme case, such as that of a 
union itself becoming distressed from the 
fresh burthens csst upon it. Some dif- 
ference of opinion might exist as to the 
source from which funds should be drawn 
in order to relieve a union in distress. 
Pursuing the analogy of the old statute, 
which extended the charge from a smaller 
to a greater area, one would naturally con- 
clude that a distressed union should at once 
seek relief from the county. No simpler 
remedy could be found than to charge the 
excessive expenditure of the union upon the 
county rate, just as other items of expen- 
diture—such as those for the prosecution 
of prisoners and for lunatic asylums—were 
now charged upon that fund. In Lanca- 
shire, however, there were peculiar objec- 
tions to that plan, for a considerable num- 
ber of the most important places in the 
county were not subject to the county rate 
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at all. Under these circumstances, it was 
fortunate, that assuming the principle of 
the old statute to be right, there was a 
machinery which would enable the property 
of the whole county to be reached without 
making the burden felt to any undue ex- 
tent. That mode would be to charge the 
excess on all the other Unions in the 
county, which Unions now nearly include 
the whole property of the county. There 
was such a complete organization for the 
management of these unions, and the 
connection with the Central Board was 
so immediate, that no more difficulty 
existed in calling for contributions from 
every union in a county in order to assist 
any distressed union than there was in 
calling upon one parish to assist another 
parish. The principle was right ; no one 
even attempted to deny it, and the machi- 
nery was perfectly ready. It was therefore 
provided in the Bill he proposed to intro- 
duce, that should the expenditure of the 
union exceed a certain amount, it should 
have the power of calling upon the other 
unions for contributions in aid. Of course, 
safeguards would be provided, and it 
should be made to appear, in the first place, 
to the Poor Law Board that such a case 
had arrived to justify the application of the 
Act; and if the Poor Law Board were 
satisfied that such a case had arisen, the 
Queen in Council was authorized by the 
Act, upon the recommendation of the Poor 
Law Board, to issue an order sanctioning 
the application of that principle. He did 
not think it likely that any union would 
be reduced to such circumstances as 
would render such relief necessary; but 
if it should, this would probably be the 
fairest way of calling for contributions in 
aid; and there would be nothing invidious 
in such a step, as there naturally would be 
in selecting for the additional charge some 
particular parish or union, The burden to 
be thus imposed upon the whole county 
would be trivial in amount, and could not 
be considered unfair in principle. Another 
scheme had been mentioned—namely, that 
if the guardians found themselves embar- 
rassed from the excess of expenditure in a 
union, they should have the power of 
borrowing money on the security of 
the rates. He was not alarmed at any 
such proposition, because he knew that 
guardians were extremely reluctant to 
raise money in this way. There were 
certain purposes for which they had the 
power of raising money, and the difficulty 
was to induce them to do so, because they 
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did not like the charge of repaying it by 
annual instalments. He did not dispute 
that this would be a simple and ready way 
of relieving distress—namely, to borrow 
money, the rates being a perfectly good 
security. But he thought there was no 
precedent for money being so raised and 
spent in the daily relief of the poor. They 
had never come to that as yet. It had 
always been avoided. The principle of the 
poor rate was directly opposed to it, and 
inasmuch as the mode he had proposed 
appeared the more legitimate and consti- 
tutional way of obtaining relief, he cer- 
tainly preferred it. However, he did not 
deny that the circumstances with which 
they had to deal were quite exceptional, 
and such as might, perhaps, justify a 
deviation from the usual course of pro- 
ceeding ; but he believed that the fairest 
mode of meeting the evil was to impose 
the increased charge upon the parishes, 
first upon the union, and then upon the 
county at large. He did believe that 
what was proposed in this Bill for this 
purpose would not be attended with any 
difficulty ; and it was only fair, when a 
disaster like the present fell upon the 
great industry of the country, that the 
rate for the poor should be distributed 
over the whole of its property which had 
derived such advantage from contiguity 
to the manufactures and all the industry, 
ingenuity, and enterprise connected with 
them. He ventured to say, from his ac- 
quaintance with the practical working and 
the local administration of the Poor Law, 
that there would be no difficulty in car- 
rying out this part of the Bill, He had 
then stated the substantial provisions of 
the Bill he asked leave to introduce. 
There was only one other provision he 
would mention — namely, that the Bill 
should be operative only till the 1st of 
March next, leaving it to Parliament then 
either to re-enact the law or to allow it 
to expire, and deal with the subject afresh 
as it might think fit. His object in pro- 
posing this particular measure was, that 
Parliament should not separate without 
making every requisite provision to meet 
the extraordinary difficulties in which the 
cotton districts might be placed. He did 
not believe that the House could wisely 
interfere farther with this sad local ca- 
lamity. When disasters of this character 
befell the country, sacrifices must be sub- 
mitted to; and he could only say, that 
when they considered the great patience, 
calmness, and loyalty with which the poorer 
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classes in these districts had already borne 
their privations, that they offered an ex- 
ample to all other classes in future. For 
the present state of things, unfortunately 
there was no panacea but the revival of 
the trade from which employment could 
be derived. He ventured now to ask leave 
to introduce this Bill, and he hoped hon. 
Members would consent to wait till they 
saw its provisions before they expressed 
any opinion in regard to them. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was sure the House would readily assent 
to the suggestion of his right hon, Friend, 
that they should not then enter into any 
discussion of the measure. He only rose 
for the purpose of stating that he was so 
convinced of the urgency of the case—he 
was so well aware that his right hon. 
Friend had not exaggerated the gloomy 
prospects of the operatives in the cotton 
districts—that he was prepared to receive 
with the utmost favour any proposal made 
by the Government for the relief of their 
distress. He would go so far as to say 
that he was so sensible of the absolute 
necessity that Parliament should not sepa- 
rate for the recess without providing for 
that calamity, that he was prepared to 
sacrifice many opinions of his own, and to 
support any measure which the Govern- 
ment might bring forward on their .re- 
bpenelaay. rather than run the risk of 
their doing nothing in such an emergency. 
But he also hoped that the Government 
would be prepared to accept in a spirit of 
similar liberality any suggestions that 
might be made by Members who were 
unable to approve of all the provisions of 
the Bill. He did not say he should him- 
self disapprove of the measure ; but con- 
siderable discussion might arise as to the 
best mode of attaining the object which 
they all had in view. His right hon. 
Friend proposed two provisions for meet- 
ing the evil, which merely embodied the 
principle of the rate in aid. But the pro- 
posal for allowing the guardians to borrow 
money on the security of the rates might 
find more favour in those districts for 
which the Bill was specially intended. He 
did not say it would be so. He was him- 
self prepared, so far as he saw the Bill, to 
support the second reading—but he hoped 
that the Government would give Mem- 
bers as much time as the advanced period 
of the Session would allow for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what were the opinions 
of their conatituents upon that point. He 
had, of course, no opposition to offer to 
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the Motion for the introduction of the 
measure, and as far as he could then form 
any opinion, he believed he should be pre- 
pared to support it on the second reading, 
He wished to add that he thanked the 
Government for promptly taking up the 
question. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he had 
no idea of taking any other course than 
that suggested by his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Poor Law Board— 
namely, to wait and see the Bill itself be- 
fore they attempted minutely to criticise the 
provisions of the measure proposed to be 
introduced. At the same time it was not 
to be concealed from the House, and could 
not be concealed from the country at large, 
that the change now sought to be made in 
our system of administering the Poor Law 
was one of the most portentous deserip- 
tion. His right hon. Friend had recom- 
mended to the House a variation of the 
old law relating to rates in aid; but, 
judging from the sketch he had given of 
his measure, it seemed much more nearly 
to approach to that system of national 
rates which had been viewed with dread 
and alarm by all who had contemplated 
with any care the consequences of such a 
proposal, He should also observe that his 
right hon. Friend did not appear to have 
laid any ground whatever for the great 
change which he was about to introduce 
into the law. He had made no statement 
that in the different parishes the poor rates 
had been excessive. He had, indeed, stated 
what they must all admit and all deplore 
—namely, the existence of great distress 
in Lancashire owing to the failure of the 
supply of cotton. All must also join in 
the admiration which his right hon. Friend 
and others had expressed, there and else- 
where, of the attitude of patient endurance 
under suffering which had beén assumed 
by the working classes who had been so 
deeply affected by that calamity. He had 
been much struck with a sentence in the 
letter of the vice-chairman of the Preston 
board of guardians, which had been printed 
in the Correspondence on this subject 
lately laid upon the table. That gentle- 
man said— 

“T have been acquainted with the recurring 
seasons of depressions, the panics and turn-outs, 
and all the public subscriptions for relief on such 
occasions in our borough for upwards of forty 
years, and Ican say that I never remember so 
much resignation, so little desire to blame the 
employers, or so few symptoms of disaffection to 
Government. Indeed, there is not the slightest 
symptom of cherigshing any hope of relief from 
agitation or violence.” 
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That séémed to be the testimony unani- 
nously borne by al! who had the best 
nieans of knowing the spirit and temper of 
the working classes in this trying emer- 
gency. But, statting with that fact, he 
inust repeat that his right hon. Friend had 
not laid any ground whatever for the ex- 
angered departure from the recognised 
aw which he now proposed. He had 
made tio statement that the pressure of the 
poor rates in these districts was excessive 
—he had adduced no facts to show that 
thé burden thrown upon the rateable pro- 
perty in these parishes and unions had at- 
ained proportions which could no longer 
be tolerated, or that it was likely to do so. 
He had not even asserted that there had 
been applications from the districts to 
Which hé had referred in favour of some 
sith change as this. He was very de- 
sirous to know whether or not it was true 
that those who had the best means of 
knowledge—those who were engaged in 
administering the Poor Law in these par- 
ticular districts—had appealed either to 
that House or to his right hon. Friend, 
urging the necessity of adopting some ex- 
traordinary measures to enable them to 
meet the presstite upon the rates in any 
other way than that sanctioned by the ex- 
isting law. The principle of the Poor 
Law, embodied in the statute of Elizabeth, 
under which we had lived for 300 years, 
was that the whole of the local means of 
thé district or parish must be exhausted 
before it could apply for rates in aid. 
Now, was there any evidence whatever; 
not merely of such exhaustion having been 
actually arrived at, but of there having 
been anything like an approach to that 
state of things? His right hon. Friend 
had not laid before them one single fact to 
justify them ih drawing such a conclusion. 
He would undertake to show by figures 
that the present rates in those districts 
where the pressure was so great were 
nothing like the amount of the rates in 
many districts in the south of England, 
where high rates were the usual condition 
of things. His right hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to three places—Blackburn, Pres- 
ton, and Stockport. There was no doubt 
that the rates in those districts had largely 
increased ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the normal state of those parishes 
was one of almost ¢omplete absence of 
paupérismi, trade having been so flourish. 
ing and employment so abundant that the 
poor fates had been but very trifling. 
With respect to Blackburn, he found that 
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if the expenditure went on for a year at 
the present maximum, the rates would 
reach 38. 7d. in the pound, while at Pres- 
ton it would be 4s. 7d., and at Stockport 
2s. 23d. These might appear heavy rates, 
but for the sake of comparison he would 
refer to the state of affairs in other dis- 
tricts. In the Newbury Union, in Berk- 
shire, the poor rate was now 3s. 6jd.; in 
Colchester Union it was 4s. 2}d., in the 
Risbridge Union, in Suffolk, it was 3s. 4}d.; 
and in Petworth Union, in Sussex, it was 
4s. 103d. in the pound. He might ad- 
duce otlier instances of a high rate of ex- 
penditure for the poor in southern coun- 
tics, but he only wished to show that the 
case contemplated as justifying the intro- 
duction of the Bill could hardly be said to 
exist yet. He rather thought his right 
hon. Friend admitted that there was no 
case now, but believed that possibly some- 
thing might arise during the recess which 
might render necessary a recourse to a 
rate in aid ; but no ground had been laid 
for that statement, nor any probability 
shown of the exhaustion of the ordinary 
resources of the poor rate or the inability 
of the property of the district to bear the 
burden that would be cast upon it. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that any 
parish whose expenditure should exceed 
by two-thirds the amount of its ordinary 
expenditure should have the assistance of 
the whole union. He (Mr. Bouverie) had 
always been rather favourable to a union 
rate ; but this was not the time, nor was 
this the occasion, to make the change. 
The next proposal, however, he was still 
more surprised at, and he expected that it 
would meet with general hostility. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that where 
the expenditure of the Union should ex- 
ceed by more than a certain proportion the 
average of three years, he proposed the 
whole county should be rated in aid of the 
Union. That meant that those who had 
the administration of the poor rates in a 
particular district, upon whom there was a 
pressure for increased expenditure, should 
put their hands, not into their own pockets, 
for the relief of distress, which was the 
principle of the Poor Law, but into the 
pockets of others resident in all the 
parishes of the enormously wealthy county 
of Lancashire. No proposal could be more 
likely to encourage profusion and extrava- 
gance than that. If there was to be a 
county rate, the funds should be distributed 
by the mre J representatives ; but, atcord- 
ing to the plan suggested, the guardians of 
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the distressed union, when they had lost 
nearly all interest in restricting expendi- 
ture, were to come upon all the other 
parishes of the county ; and the inevitable 
results of such an arrangement must be 
profusion and extravagance, which would 
not only be injurious to the ratepayers, 
but against the real interests and well- 
being of the poor themselves. It was for 
the interest of the working classes that no 
encouragement should be held out to them 
to come upon the poor rates, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. The law pro- 
vided that the poor rate should stand be- 
tween the labouring man and absolute des- 
titution ; and any attempt to keep those 
. suffering people in the same position which 
they had hitherto occupied, and to en- 
courage them to look to the public funds 
for their maintenance, could end but in 
one catastrophe, producing an amount of 
misery and discontent far exceeding any- 
thing that could arise under the wise and 
prudent administration of the ordinary law. 
There was but one proposal that could be 
more objectionable than that of his right 
hon. Friend, and that was the suggestior 
of a loan. Upon that subject they had 
experience to guide them. During the 
Irish famine in 1847 recourse was had to 
loans, and the experience of that time was 
not such as to encourage them to support 
the doctrine of the hon. Member for 
Lancashire (Colonel Wilson Patten). The 
best thing to be done was to stand upon 
the ancient law, which was better calcu- 
lated to meet a great emergency than any 
proposals such as that of his right hon. 
Friend ; and he hoped that in the future 
discussions upon the Bill it would be found 
that the best mode of meeting the present 
difficulties would be to rely upon the hu- 
mane principles and the sound administra- 
tion of the existing law. 

Mr. HIBBERT thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board for having paid attention to the 
subject of the existing distress; but he 
could not_as sincerely thank him for the 
Bill which he had described. He would 
not then revert to the suggestion he had 
made on a former evening, that the guar- 
dians should be enabled to borrow money 
for the purposes of relief, except to ob- 
serve that he thought some such ar- 
rangement would enable them to meet 
any difficulties that might arise. Those 
who were interested in Lancashire did 
not ask for new powers to be employed 
immediately, but they asked that Parlia- 

Mr. E. P, Bouverie 
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ment should not separate without giving 
additional powers to be employed in case 
of need. Whatever those powers might 
be, it was certain that Lancashire had no 
desire to call upon the national purse, the 
men of that county wishing to preserve in 
this time of trial the independence which 
had been so long their pride and boast, 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) 
said that no case had been made out for 
such a Bill, and that the rates were 
higher in some places in the south. Now, 
if the normal state of the rates in Lanca- 
shire was what they were at present rents 
would be adjusted accordingly ; but the 
increase in the rates had been very great, 
and the ratepayers therefore felt the pres- 
sure, although the rates might not be so 
high as they were in other parts of the 
country. Already there was a difficulty 
in raising the rates from the smaller shop- 
keepers and the better class of operatives ; 
and if the tradespeople had nothing com- 
ing in, and were giving credit to their 
customers, the plan of borrowing money 
upon the rates would have been a more 
effectual one than that suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman. To show that a 
case had been made out for legislation, he 
would quote Mr. Farnall’s statement re- 
specting Stockport, where that Gentleman 
said that 50 per cent must be deducted 
from the estimated rates because the shop- 
keepers were unable to pay, and from this 
cause it was probable that as much as 7s, 
in the pound, or even more, would be re- 
quired from the richer ratepayers. The 
Blackburn board of guardians on Saturday 
resolved unanimously that the clerk be in- 
structed to prepare a memorial to the Poor 
Law Board, setting forth the distress that 
existed, and praying them to take steps 
not by a rate in aid, but by “granting 
powers to borrow money” to alleviate the 
distress. It was further stated that the 
rate of 3s. made in February last was 
nearly exhausted, and that another such 
rate made now would, instead of producing 
£18,000, realize only £12,000, so great 
was the difficulty in collecting it. He had 
received a letter from Preston that even- 
ing which stated the Board had on the 
previous day considered the plan of bor- 
rowing, and no doubt his right hon. Friend 
had received a memorial from them. He 
trusted that the House would not think 
that the people of Lancashire were coming 
to ask national aid, for he could assure 
them that they wished to meet the distress 
manfully and fairly from their own re- 
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sources. He must express his thanks on 
behalf of the operatives of his own district 
to the House and to the public generally 
for the great sympathy which had been 
shown during this distress. He was proud 
of the operatives of Lancashire, having 
seen them increasing in prudence, fore- 
sight and education, and, indeed, in every- 
thing that fitted them to be citizens of 
their country; but he was still prouder 
when he felt that they had deserved the 
sympathy which they had received during 
this time of distress. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON did not rise to 
discuss the Bill upon the present occasion, 
but he wished to refer to an observation 
that had been made, to the effect that the 
emergency was not so great as it was 
thought. He could assure the House that 
in Lancashire they had a different opinion, 
where it was thought the emergency could 
hardly be greater, because it was feared 
that during the few ensuing months there 
would be au absolute dearth of employ- 
ment in that county. Of course they 
could not know what Providence had in 
store for them, but it was to be earnestly 
hoped that some better day would dawn 
upon them. It was certain, however, that 
at the present the horizon was very dark, 
and he thought it absolutely necessary 
that the Poor Law authorities should, 
under these circumstances, be armed with 
greater powers. Reserving to himself the 
right of considering the details of the Bill, 
he thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board and the 
Government for introducing a measure to 
provide against any probable emergency. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that if the subject 
were entirely new, and the distress iu 
Lancashire were not, in fact, so plain 
that any one who ran might read it, there 
might be some force in the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bonverie), 
who now spoke without the responsibility 
of office. He could assure him and the 
House that the prospect of distress in the 
manufacturing districts was something 
appalling. He did not wish to paint too 
black a picture of the present state of 
things, but he was convinced that the 
Government had not taken this step one 
hour too early, in order to secure effi- 
cient relief being afforded during the re- 
cess. They had all heard of the man- 
ner in which the distress had been borne 
by the Lancashire operatives, and how 
their property was being dispersed little 
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by little; and the facts brought before 
the Poor Law Board left no doubt what- 
ever, that severe as their sufferings had 
hitherto been, they were light compared 
with what might probably have to be en- 
dured, unless something unforeseen hap- 
pened in the next few months. The Go- 
vernment were desirous to be prepared 
to meet the emergency, and if it did 
not arise no harm would be done. At 
the same time, they would have failed 
in their duty if they had not asked the 
consent of the House to some measure 
which would give effectual relief to the 
distress, which, unfortunately, was too pro- 
bable. He was sure the public as well as 
the House desired that the sufferings of 
thousands and tens of thousands should 
be zel'eved at any price, and as far as 
possible without compromising that inde- 
pendence of which the recipients and their 
fellow-countrymnwereequally proud. 

Mr. LYGON thought that scant justice 
had been done to the admirable remarks 
of the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) when it was said that he 
did not appreciate the emergency. The 
right hon. Gentleman, as he understood, 
had no desire to deny the existence of 
distress and the probability that it would 
increase in the winter, and he was anxious 
that the sufferings of the operatives and 
their families should be relieved; but what 
he contended was that those sufferings 
might be relieved without taking the bur- 
den off the shoulders of the ratepayers. 
No evidence had been adduced to show 
that the pressure upon the ratepayers was 
now, or would be during the winter, so 
great that any rash or hasty measures 
should be taken to transfer the burden 
upon the property of the district to other 
shoulders. Those who during the last few 
years had benefited so largely from the 
manufacture, and whose property had been 
so largely increased in value, ought to bear 
their fair share of the burden, and Parlia- 
ment ought not to let its sympathies for 
the operatives be the means of transferring 
the burden of meeting this distress from 
those to whom it legitimately belonged. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think 
the House has done very properly in ab- 
staining from any very minute discussion 
on the details of the Bill; but I think, 
also, that some mistake has arisen as to 
the nature of the plan which my right 
hon. Friend has shadowed forth. It is not 
intended to transfer the burden from the 
ratepayers to other quarters ; on the con- 
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trary, the Bill of my right hon. Friend is 
of this nature —where the burden may 
become so great upon a narrow circle of 
ratepayers as to exhaust their means, then 
it is proposed that its incidence should be 
distributed over a wider range, But, in 
any event, the operation of the Bil] is to be 
confined to the two counties, Lancashire 
and Cheshire, which have chiefly benefited 
by the manufacturing prosperity which has 
now, for the moment, unhappily been 
checked, Nothing, I am sure, can be more 
sincere than the feeling which prevails in 
this House and the country of admiration 
for the manly fortitude which has been 
displayed by the labouring classes in those 
districts. I think, then, it would have been 
a great neglect of duty on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government if, seeing the great 
amount of distress that exists at present, 
and forseeing that the course of events 
may, in the progress of the autumn, not 
only continue that distress, but aggravate 
it to a considerabe degree, we allowed Par- 
liament to separate without providing some 
means and establishing some machinery by 
which the aggravated distress and decreas- 
ing local means might be relieved and as- 
sisted. If we allowed Parliament to se- 
parate, and called it together suddenly in 
the autumn for the -purpose of doing that 
which we ought to have done before, I 
think we should be justly liable to censure. 
Now, with respect to what has fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Lan- 
cashire (Colonel Wilson Patten), we are 
quite willing to hear everything that those 
who are acquainted with the local details 
of the case may suggest, either for or 
agninst the particular measure we propose. 
e are not wedded to its provisions. Our 
anxiety is to do that which, upon full con- 
sideration, may appear best calculated to 
meet the evil, and therefore we shall be 
happy to hear the opinions of those who 
from local knowledge are qualified to make 
suggestions. Our wish is that the Bill 
should be read a second time on Thursday 
—it will be printed to-morrow morning— 
and then we can fix such a day for Com- 
mittee as may afford ample time for infor- 
mation to reach us from the districts par- 
ticularly interested. We have no wish to 
hurry the Bill; and even if it be neces- 
sary to prolong our sittings for a few days, 
I am sure the House would not grudge the 
time which would be given to the wy 
Mr. AYRTON said, as the measure 
proceeded on a percentage of increase in 
the rates, and not on any fixed amount of 
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charge, he wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would lay before the 
House a tabular statement with regard to 
the rates in Lancashire and Cheshire, to 
enable the House to judge of the probable 
effect of the scheme in those counties. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, a Return 
had been made to the House in 1856 of 
the rateable value of every district in the 
country. With respect to the rate of ex- 
penditure, which he presumed was what 
the hon. Gentleman wished for, no Returns 
on that subject had been moved for. If 
they should be moved for, he should be 
happy to give them. 


Leave given. 

Bill to enable Boards of Guardians of certain 
Unions to obtain temporary Aid to meet the ex- 
traordinary demands for Relief therein, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Viuuiers, Sir Groraz 
Grey, and Mr, Gitpin. 


Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Thursday, and to be printed [Bill 
224]. 


LUNATICS LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 216.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 
Mr. HIBBERT moved the following 
clause, which was agreed to :— 


“ The superintendent of every asylum shall, once 
at least in each half-year, transmit to the guar- 
dians of every union and of every parish under a 
board of guardians, and the overseer of every 
parish not in a union nor under a board of guar- 
dians, a statement of the condition of every pauper 
lunatic chargeable to such union or parish.” 

Mr. BUTT then moved the insertion of 
a clause, pent that copies, orders, and 
certificates shall be given on demand to 
any person who shall be received as a pa- 
tient or alleged lunatic into any asylum. 
Clause, 

(Any person who shall be received as a patient 
or alleged lunatic into any asylum, registered 
hospital, or licensed house under the provisions 
of the Lunacy Acts, chapter ninety-six or ninety- 
seven, shall have a right to demand, orally or by 
writing under his hand, from the superintendent 
or other person keeping him in restraint, a copy 
of the order and certificates under which he has 
been received as an inmate; and in case any 
superintendent or other person having the control 
of such asylum, registered hospital, or licensed 
house shall not, upon such demand, deliver to the 
alleged lunatic true copies of same within a rea- 
sonable time after such demand, such superioten- 
dent or other person shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, unless the state of mind of such alleged 
lunatic shall be such as to make it impossible for 
him to exercise any mental resolution upon the 
subject, or to make it dangerous and unsafe to 
comply with such demand), 


—brought up, and read 1°, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Si GEORGE GREY opposed the 
clause, and stated that the subject had 
been fully considered and discussed by the 
Committee to which the Bill had been re- 
ferred. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


POLLING PLACES (NEW SHOREHAM, &c.) 
BILL—[Buz No, 218.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PEACOCKE hoped the Bill would 
not be pressed, as more general legislation 
might be found to be necessary. 

Stir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
five boroughs with which this Bill dealt 
stood in a peculiar position as the Reform 
Act had nominated the polling places, 
which it would require the authority of 
Parliament to change. 

Bill read 2°, and commitied for To- 
morrow. 

House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


——eeeee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 23, 1862. 
MisoteEs. |— Pustic Brits.—1° Writs Prohibi- 


tion ; Consolidated Fund ( Appropriation) ; Gun- 
wder Act Amendment; Tralee Savings 


n 
2° Statute Labour Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land); Elections during Recess; Militia Pay ; 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continu- 
ance. 

3° Hi d Roads and Bridges; Militia Bal- 
lots Suspension ; Lunatics Law Amendment. 


TRAMWAYS BILL—[{Bixz No. 193.] 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that as this Bill 
would require considerable time for its 
discussion, and the Session being too far 
advanced to permit it receiving the atten- 
tion it deserved, he proposed to move that 
the Order of the Day for the Committee 
upon it should be discharged. He hoped, 
however, that the Government would take 
up the Bill in the next Session, for it 
was the Government alone that could com- 
bat the powerful private interests which 
demanded undue concessions. If they did 
not, he would himself re-introduce the 
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Bill early in the Session and endeavour to 
arrive at some practical result. 


Order of the Day for the Committee 
read, and discharged. 


JUDGMENTS, &c. LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 157.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HADFIELD, in moving the se- 
cond reading, said, that the object of the 
measure was to make the law concerning 
judgments applicable to real estate in the 
same way that it now was to personal 
property. Ifa person purchased Consols 
or shares in a railway company, he was 
under no obligation to make a search into 
the title of the seller, for that appeared in 
the entry in the books of the Bank of 
England or of the railway company, nor 
was he required to make a search for 
judgments. In the manner proposed by 
the Bill, he hoped to some extent to 
cheapen and facilitate the transfer of land. 
At present, if a person bought land or 
houses, he might pay his money and re- 
ceive the title deeds, and then find that 
some person had recovered a judgment 
against the seller whfch amounted to more 
than the amount paid for the estate, and 
the purchaser lost the estate he had pur- 
chased. The object of this Bill was to 
prevent that injustice from being com- 
mitted. He dared say the Attorney Ge- 
neral would tell the House of the large 
amount of the sums for which judgments 
had been recovered, namely, £16,000,000 ; 
but that included the amount which had 
accumulated from the beginning of the 
world to the present time. The fact 
was that the greater proportion of these 
judgments were for very small sums. 
Out of 3,000 judgments entered up in 
one year and ten months, 1,343 were 
judgments for less than £100 each, and 
only 370 were judgments for sums ex- 
ceeding £1,000. Yet, as the law now 
existed, every purchaser of real property, 
in all parts of England, must search for 
judgments at considerable expense, or 
run the risks he had mentioned. Lord 
St. Leonards, who had written an ex- 
cellent work known as Sugden’s Law of 
Vendors and Purchasers, which was in the 
library of every professional man, advised 
that a search should be made for judg- 
ments in every case of purchase up to the 
very day that the purchase was completed. 
Why, they might as well search up to the 
very hour, and to carry ont this advice 
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would require a telegraph in every attor- 
ney’s office in the kingdom. His object 
was not to prevent the creditor from re- 
covering his debt, but to prevent bond fide 
purchasers of real property for valuable 
consideration being put to the trouble 
and expense of searching for judgments, 
and incurring the risk they now ran of 
judgments being in existence which might 
not be discovered when the search was 
made. To obviate all objection, he was 
willing to abandon so much of the Bill 
as proposed to affect existing judgments. 
Let them, as men of business, put an end 
to a system at once so vexatious, so un- 
necessary, and so expensive. His object 
was to protect the honest purchaser and 
save expense. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mrz. HUMBERSTON seconded the 
Motion. It was a great hardship upon a 
purchaser that after paying his money 
the judgment creditor came in before him. 
It was also a great hardship on the soli- 
citor. As far as he could see, there was 
no advantage in continuing the present 
system. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the objections which he felt to this 
measure remained unaltered. The effect 
of the measure, should it become law, 
would be to introduce important changes 
into the existing law, and he sought in 
vain for any good grounds for the in- 
troduction of such changes. The course 
which his hon. Friend asked the House 
to sanction was opposed to the policy, 
with respect to judgments which had 
been for the last twenty years pursued 
by Parliament with the approbation of 
the country. And what, he would ask, 
was the evil which it was proposed by 
the Bill to obviate? It was alleged that 
as things at present stood the bond fide 
purchaser of land had no adequate pro- 
tection against those who might have spe- 
cial claims upon it, and therefore it was 
sought to give him and the mortgagee that 
protection, but at the expense of the judg- 
ment creditor. He must, however, repeat 
that such a proposition ran counter to the 
course of legislation which we had hitherto 
adopted, as was proved by a reference to 
various Acts of Parliament by which the 
operation of judgments as a charge upon 
land was extended, while a system of mak- 
ing proper entries of such charges was en- 
forced; so that a prudent purchaser might 

Mr, Hadfield 
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with very little difficulty institute a search 
and satisfy himself of their existence be- 
fore he bought the land. The expense of 
making such a search was, however, al- 
leged as the great grievance of the exist- 
ing law; but that was an evil which could 
scarcely be said to operate in the case of 
London solicitors, who might easily send 
their clerks to the office where the entries 
were kept; while even in the case of those 
who lived at a distance the expenses of the 
inquiry could not be said to be very great. 
Now, why should the judgment creditor 
be deprived of the advantage which the 
law now gave him in order to effect so 
trifling an object? Was he to be sacri- 
ficed, and the purchaser placed in a posi- 
tion to set his claims at defiance, merel 
to save a few shillings to the seller? 
The argument of his hon. Friend was, 
that the judgment creditor on land 
should have no right which the credi- 
tors on other species of property had 
not. But the measure would have the ef- 
fect of depriving the judgment creditor on 
land of a right which he at present pos- 
sessed, for an object which with a little 
trouble, and at small expense, could be 
effected under the law as it stood. But 
it was not alone the judgment creditor who 
had an interest in the decision of the 
House on this point. It was also a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to the land- 
owner that a convenient and inexpensive 
mode of obtaining money by giving his 
creditors the security of his land for their 
repayment should not be set aside. If this 
Bill became law, the owner of land could 
never obtain the loan of a sixpence with- 
out the expense and inconvenience of 
mortgaging his property. For these rea- 
sons he thought the House ought not to 
pass the Bill, and he would move that the 
second reading be postponed to this day 
three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would not, at 
that period of the Session, put the House 
to the trouble of dividing, but he must say 
that in his opinion the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given no sufficient answer 
to the arguments he had put forward in 
favour of a change in the law. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn ; Bill withdrawn. 
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NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL. 
[BILL no. 204] coMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that after 
the decision of the House on the second 
reading it was not his intention to offer 
any opposition to the present Motion. He 
took that course the more willingly, be- 
cause he did not know what the Bill was 
which they were now asked to sanction. 
He had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the result of the discussion on the second 
reading. Very serious objections had been 
stated to the Bill as it came down from 
the other House. Those objections had 
not been satisfactorily answered, and the 
result was, that the supporters of the Bill 
had themselves given notice of important 
amendments and alterations, which filled 
upwards of five pages of the paper. He 
had no objection, therefore, to go into the 
consideration, he would not say of the 
Bill, but of the Amendments, some of 
which, if carried, would alter the measure 
very materially and would improve it. It 
would be observed, for example, that the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill 
(Sir Baldwin Leighton) had given notice 
to move that those provisions of the Bill 
which enabled a single policeman to ap- 
prehend persons without warrant, on mere 
suspicion, should be struck out. He was 
glad to find that that provision of the Bill 
found no supporters in that House. But 
there were other objections to the Bill 
which remained untouched, and, among 
others, the objection which had been so 
ably urged by the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, that the Bill would entirely 
alter the nature of the employment of the 
county police. The police now patrolled 
singly, and they were generally popular 
as the defenders of life and property ; but 
it would be impossible for one policeman 
to cope with gangs of poachers; and if the 
Bill were to be carried out, there must be 
large bodies of policemen combined toge- 
ther, which would render indispensable a 
large addition to the force. Should the 
force be increased, it might be necessary 
to revise the proposal that one-fourth of 
the expense should be borne by the coun- 
try at large. He was as anxious as any 
one to see poaching put down, and he 
therefore had no wish to throw his shield 
over poachers; but he believed the evil 
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was caused by the over-preservation of 
game, and the remedy lay in the hands of 
the landowners themselves. Nobody could 
desire to prevent a gentleman from pre- 
serving game for the purpose of sport ; but 
Parliament ought not to be asked to give 
additional protection to those who main- 
tained great preserves in order that they 
might have the pleasure of reading in the 
newspapers towards the end of the season 
that they and their friends had in the 
course of a few days killed 4,000 or 5,000 
head of game. These enormous quantities 
of game must be preserved throughout the 
year, and the consequence was, that this 
qualified property invited, perhaps to a 
greater degree than other kinds of pro- 
perty left exposed, the depredations of the 
poacher. When other kinds of property 
were unduly exposed, the thief, of course, 
was punished, but the judges condemned 
the practice ; and it appeared to him, that 
if large preserves were to be maintained, 
they should be protected at the expense, 
not of the ratepayers, but of the owners 
themselves. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER appealed to the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill 
(Sir Baldwin Leighton) whether this late 
period of the Session was the proper period 
for bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. There were so many Amendments 
and alterations that the Bill would require 
to be redrawn. With the alterations it was, 
in fact, an entirely fresh Bill, or rather 
two Bills. There was a strong feeling 
against the Bill in the country, and if 
there was time, numerous petitions would 
be presented against it. He did not think 
that at so late a period of the Session a 
Bill of this kind should be introduced in 
opposition to the opinion of the Home 
Secretary, who was responsible for the 
peace and order of the country, and he 
would recommend that it should be post- 
poned till next Session, when a Select 
Committee might be appointed to inquire 
into the whole law upon the subject. 

Sr JOSEPH PAXTON said, he was 
satisfied, having had the management of 
large game preserves, that the Bill, if 
passed into law, would create difficulties 
and disturbances in every county in Eng- 
land. Gamekeepers were very unpopular, 
not only with the common people, but 
likewise with the tenant-farmers; and 
to associate policemen with them would 
simply be to throw upon that force a por- 
tion of the odium which was now borne 
by the latter alone. The police had plenty 
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to do already, and the House should pause 
before calling upon them, in addition to 
their other duties, to assist in putting 
down poaching. The police in the rural 
districts, and the gamekeepers themselves, 
were opposed to this measure. Under this 
Bill, if a farmer was going in his cart 
to market, and happened to be carrying a 
brace of pheasants or a hare, he might be 
stopped by the police, and carried before a 
magistrate to account for the possession of 
this game. That would never be tolerated. 
His own opinion was, that the evil lay in 
the large amount of game preserved and 
in the facilities afforded by railways for 
sending the game to market. He trusted 
the Bill would be withdrawn; but mean- 
while he had no hesitation in moving, as 
an Amendment, that the House should go 
into Committee upon it that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 


— instead thereof. 


Lorp HENLEY seconded the Amend- 
ment. He had two objections to the Bill. 
One was, that it would make the police 
force in counties very unpopular. He had 
had considerable experience with regard 
to the police, for he had been a Member 
of the Police Committee in Northampton- 
shire, in conjuuction with General Cart- 
wright, and they had always set their 
faces against the police being used to 
assist in the preservation of game. This 
course had made the police in Northamp- 
tonshire a popular force with ratepayers, 
instead of an unpopular one. This Bill, 
therefore, would undo all the good that 
had already been done in Northampton- 
shire. Nobody could doubt, that under the 
altered state of the law the walks of the 
police would always be taken in the direc- 
tion of the best game preserves, inasmuch 
as the first wish of a chief constable was 
to stand well with the principal magis- 
trates in the county. He thought that 
those who had game preserves should pay 
for their preservation. The other objection 
was, that the Bill would increase poach- 
ing, instead of diminishing it; because 
it would make preserving so much easier 
that a great many landowners who did 
not now preserve at all would be induced 
to follow the example of their neighbours, 
and thus offer additional temptations to 
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the poacher. It had been said that poach- 
ing invariably led to other crimes, but 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire had 
exposed that fallacy. In the minds of the 
common people there was a great dis- 
tinction between game and other kinds 
of property. The peasantry looked upon 
game as they looked upon rooks and foxes, 
and to take game was not, in their opi- 
nion an act of theft. The governor of 
the gaol of Northamptonshire once pointed 
out to him a man who was then commit- 
ted to prison for the twenty-second time, 
but invariably for poaching. Let them 
consider what that man cost the county 
for police expenses, and for maintaining 
him in prison. He admitted that an evil 
existed, but it might be remedied in a 
way very different from that proposed in 
the present Bill. It might be met by 
an arrangement similar to that adopted 
in Roxburghshire, where the game pre- 
servers, in return for a certain money 
payment towards the police and county 
rate, obtained the services of the police. 
Another plan was to give a little more 
power to gamekeepers, allowing them to 
stop and search poachers, not only when 
they found them on their masters’ ground, 
but also whenever and wherever they had 
reason to suspect that they were carrying 
game away from it. This Bill would 
cause great evils, and render the police 
unpopular. If it could be shelved for this 
winter, they might be exposed to certain 
evils, but the evils would not be so great 
as those that would be caused by the ope- 
ration of this measure. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he fully 
concurred in the views which had been 
expressed by the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) on the second 
reading. He did not intend to go into 
the merits of the Bill, partly because they 
had already been fully discussed, and 
partly because, looking at the Bill and 
the Amendments upon it, he had no idea 
what was the question really before the 
House. The Amendments extended to 
almost as great a length as the Bill it- 
self; some of them were very important, 
affecting the principle of the measure, and 
if they were adopted, the Bill would as- 
sume a very different form from that in 
which it had been considered in the other 
House. He admitted that the Game Laws 
required amendment, but they should be 
dealt with in a more comprehensive man- 
ner than was now proposed. Much might 
be done, while giving all reasonable pro- 
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tection to the amusements and interests of 
game preservers, to remove the undoubted 
unpopularity which attached to the pre- 
sent Bill; but Parliament ought to pro- 
ceed by way of inquiry, and then by a 
revision of the whole law. There was 
also a question of policy which they were 
bound to consider. We had before us a 
season of greater distress than had occurred 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Hitherto the unemployed operatives had 
borne their sufferings with exemplary pa- 
tience; but no man could doubt that 
where there was a great deal of distress 
sooner or later there must be popular dis- 
content. The present Bill was promoted 
because it was believed to be a measure 
for the enforcement of public order and 
the protection of life and property ; but 
how would it be regarded out of doors? 
He did not say what the Bill was intended 
to be, but what it would be represented 
to be. It would be said that in a time 
of national distress—almost of national 
famine — when every thinking man was 
looking into the future with anxiety and 
dread, the last act of the House of Com- 
mons before the recess was to pass a law 
for the protection of their own amuse- 
ments. Looking to the popularity and 
influence. of the House—looking more 
especially to the political position of those 
hon. Gentlemen on his own side who were 
the principal supporters of the Bill, he 
felt it his duty to warn them against pass- 
ing such a measure at such atime. Re- 
serving his opinion as to the real merits 
of the measure, and as to its principle, 
until the subject had been inquired into, 
and not wishing that such a Bill should 
be passed at the present time, he should 
vote against going into Committee. 

Mr. WALTER admitted the necessity 
of putting down that system of poaching 
which had been so long the disgrace of 
the country and the terror of the neigh- 
bourhoods in which it was pursued; but, 
at the same time, on carefully looking 
over the Bill, he had great doubts whe- 
ther it would effect the object which all 
had in view. He agreed with the noble 
Lord who spoke last (Lord Stanley) that 
the subject should be entered into much 
more deeply than was now proposed. The 
Bill in principle did not go far enough, 
because it continued that mischievous old 
feudal doctrine upon which the legal theory 
of game was defended, namely, that game 
were fere nature, the property of any 
person who took possession first. Such 
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was the legal theory both in England and 
in France, and he believed that upon that 
theory the whole superstructure of poach- 
ing rested. It had been truly said that 
poachers had loose ideas as to the nature 
of the offence they committed when they 
killed hares or pheasants. The distinction 
drawn between game and other kinds of 
property was a very pernicious one. Poach- 
ing was neither more nor less than theft. 
Game was property of a qualified descrip- 
tion—it was an attribute of land; and it 
would comport with common sense and the 
spirit of modern civilization to recognise 
it as such, dealing with it accordingly. 
Make poaching simple larceny, and its 
sentimental and romantic character would 
be destroyed ;—treat a poacher as a thief, 
and his neighbours would no longer regard 
him as a hero. The first clause of the 
Bill invested the police with a power 
which was exercised only in cases where 
private property was stolen. It conse- 
quently proceeded upon a theory which 
was not recognised by the law in the case, 
of game. But the second clause was still 
more objectionable, because it rendered all 
tradesmen who sold game liable to have 
their books searched by the police. Such 
a provision would be intolerable in its 
operation, and it might be as well applied 
to fishmongers and poulterers as to persons 
who sold game. It appeared to him that 
the first thing the House had to do was to 
decide what game was. He thought it 
should be treated as private property, and 
he believed the country generally would 
acquiesce in that view, as far, at all events, 
as the most important portion of English 
game—pheasants—was concerned. It was 
difficult to understand how pheasants could 
be considered fere nature. Gamekeepers 
called them by their names; they came 
when called, and there was in all re- 
spects a broad distinction between them 
and rabbits and snipes, which lived upon 
what might be termed the natural plunder 
of the land. He did not think that any- 
thing could be done with the present Bill, 
but it might be hoped that the Govern- 
ment, without having any more Select 
Committees, which ‘were unnecessary, 
would lose no time in bringing forward a 
measure framed upon right principles, and 
ealculated to effect the object which all 
had in view. 

Lorv GREY DE WILTON said, he 
could not see how this Bill would make 
the police unpopular. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY said, it had been 
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stated that the effect of the Bill would | which was at present possessed by game- 
be to make the police unpopular, but he} keepers on the land of their employers. 


had always thought that the police were 
bound to enforce the laws. He also denied 
that game had never been considered in 
the light of property. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON stated that 
after the feeling exhibited by a large ma- 
jority of the House in favour of the Bill 
on the second reading, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire, both Gen- 
tlemen possessing deservedly great weight, 
he thought it quite necessary that he 
should proceed with the Bill. With re- 
spect to what had been objected to by 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) as to the right of search, that 
‘was now conceded; and as to the incon- 
venience of keeping books, pawnbrokers 
and others were obliged to keep books. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, after the 
decision of the House by a large majority 
on the second reading, he had no wish to 
offer any objection to going into Commit- 
tee in order that the Amendments, which 
were not only very numerous, but im- 
portant, should be fairly considered, re- 
serving to himself the right, when the 
Bill came out of Committee, to deal with 
it as he should think proper. He hoped, 
therefore, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Coventry (Sir Joseph Paxton) would not 
give the House the trouble of a divi- 
sion. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 
49: Majority 90. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Constables may search any 
Person without Warrant in certain Cases.) 


Mr. STANILAND, who had given no- 
tice of a series of Amendments to the 
clause, moved the first in order—-namely, 

To leave out in line nine “ 1,” and insert “ 2 ;” 
before “ it,” to insert “ from and after the passing 
of this Act ;” and in line ten to leave out “ be- 
tween.” 

The object of his Amendments was to 
give the police power to stop parties whom 
they had reason to believe were about to 
engage in poaching, and take from them 
their nets, snares, and other engines. He 
would give the police the same power 
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By limiting the time within which the 
search was to take place, they would alto- 
gether destroy the value of the measure. 
Poachers would then go out on their 
marauding expeditions only a little earlier 
than the hour named, and come home a 
little later, and thus enjoy the same im- 
punity as at present. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if this 
Bill were not passed, they were threat- 
ened with one more comprehensive, which 
would really infringe on the liberty of the 
subject. For this reason he was anxious 
to support the Bill. He hoped, however, 
that its provisions would be made as mo- 
derate as possible. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
was ready to adopt the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Stani- 
land). 

Str GEORGE GREY objected to the 
Amendment, because while they only pro- 
fessed to give to the police the power now 
possessed by an owner, occupier, or game- 
keeper, they, in fact, went much furthet. 
The law at present only gave the owner 
or occupier, or his servant, power in case 
of a party trespassing by day-time in pur- 
suit of game to demand his name and 
address; and if these were given, he could 
be pursued only in ordinary process of 
law; but if this Bill passed, after a party 
who had given his name and address left 
the land, he might be searched by the 
police, apprehended, and imprisoned. He 
objected to the omission of the words pro- 
posed in the Amendments. 

Mr. HENLEY thought they had reason 
to complain of the manner in which they 
were called on to discuss these Amend- 
ments. A long string of Amendments had 
been put on the paper, and there was 
great difficulty in knowing whether they 
were to be opposed or supported by the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill. 
The Bill consisted of only three clauses, 
and there were no fewer than thirty-three 
Amendments of which notice had been 
given. Some of these were utterly incon- 
sistent with others, and no one could tell 
which they ought to support or which to 
oppose, or whether they would make the 
clause more or less stringent.. It would 
be but fair that the hon. Baronet should 
inform them what he proposed to adopt 
and what to oppose. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
there was a very strong impression both 
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among those who opposed this Bill and} 
others, that the power of apprehension | 
was rather too stringent; he therefore 
thought it better that the police should 
merely have the power of seizing the pro- 
perty and then summoning the offender. 
An hon. Member opposite gave notice of an 
Amendment, that under certain circum- 
stances the police should have the power 
to apprehend, but, he believed, he did not 
intend to insist on it. He did not hold 
himself responsible for any Amendment 
but what he should propose himself. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, the Bill was 
for the prevention of night-poaching ; but 
the hon. Baronet now agreed to the very 
first Amendment proposed, which entirely 
changed the character of the measure, and 
extended it to day as well as to night 
poaching. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, the 
poaching was committed during the night, 
and it was to prevent poaching during the 
night that the police had power to seize 
during the day. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that this 
Amendment was expressly intended to in- 
clude day poaching, and not to restrict the 
operation of the clause to the unlawful 
obtaining of game at night. This would 
entirely alter the character of the Bill, 
and would, if agreed to, render it neces- 
sary to alter the title and the preamble. 

Mz. W. E. FORSTER asked, how a 
policeman would manage to discover whe- 
ther a man whom he wished to apprehend 
had obtained his game in the night? He 
had understood, when the second reading 
was carried, that the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Staniland) would propose 
Amendments to make the Bill less strin- 
gent; but his first Amendment would 
make the Bill three times more stringent 
than it was originally. 

Mr. PEACOCKE asked, if the police 
had not within the metropolitan district 
the very same powers which this Bill gave 
to the police in rural districts. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that specific 
powers were granted by Parliament to the 
police within the metropolitan district, 
where parties were suspected of being 
about to commit felony, or of having stolen 
property in their possession. Game, how- 
ever, was not property in that sense; the 
Commissioners of Police had assured him 
that game was not considered to come 
under the clause, and strict injunctions 
were given to the police not to search 
poachers. 
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Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON under- 
stood that there had been one case in 
which they had done so. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
poachers came under the provisions of the 
Night Poaching Act, it would become their 
duty to search and apprehend them. 

Mr. BASS said, that it was not desired 
by the Bill to employ police in the pre- 
servation of game; but it was believed, 
that if poachers returning home with their 
plunder were liable to be overhauled, night 
poaching would be checked. This was 
what he was told, not only by the police, 
but by poachers, with whom he had a 
large acquaintance. He believed that a 
moderate preservation of game was a na- 
tional advantage. He had a small pre- 
serve in Hertfordshire, within fourteen 
miles of Hyde Park Corner, and conse- 
quently within the jurisdiction of the Me- 
tropolitan Act; and although there was 
only a small force of gamekeepers, there 
had not been a case of night poaching in 
four years, and there had not been any 
complaint that the police had employed 
themselves in looking after game instead 
of attending to their ordinary duties. 

CotoneL NORTH thought these poach- 
ers ought not to be allowed to have it all 
their own way. Not long ago a brutal 
and premeditated murder was committed 
in his county by one of them, and the 
man was condemned to death; but the 
Home Secretary, for reasons with which 
persons living in the neighbourhood were 
not acquainted, remitted the sentence. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that as the 
hon. and gallant Member had charged him 
with remitting a sentence of capital punish- 
ment pronounced on a man who—the hon. 
and gallant Member stated on his own 
authority—had committed a most preme- 
ditated murder, he begged to tell him that 
the report of the Judge who presided at 
the trial, with that impartiality which 
usually distinguished our judicial bench, 
led to a very different opinion as to the 
premeditation of the crime. 

Mr. GARNETT thought that the re- 
tention of the words in the clause would 
make the Bill quite contemptible. It 
would be absurd to sanction a provision 
which would enable night poachers to 
defy the police by merely deferring to 
bring home their spoil till half-past 8 
o’clock in the morning. He denied that 
gamekeepers, as a rule, were unpopular 
characters in the county. A near relative 
of his, who was a moderate preserver of 
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game, some years ago gave up the practice 
in order to prevent conflicts with poachers ; 
but, before a year had expired, his tenants 
‘eame to him and begged him to restore 
the gamekeepers, because their farms were 
subject to the intrusion of these daring 
marauders. His relative complied with 
that request. The supporters of this Bill 
did not desire to turn the police into 
gamekeepers ; all they desired was to put 
a stop to the murderous attacks which 
were so frequently made by gangs of 
armed men upon honest servants who 
were only in the discharge of the service 
they owed to their masters. As to game 
not being property, his hon. Friend the 
‘Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) had 
clearly stated enough on that point. He 
did not think the remark of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
~ Stanley) with reference to present cir- 
cumstances was at all justifiable. He 
sympathized with the brave and heroic 
men who were now suffering severe dis- 
tress in his own county; but he looked 
upon this as a most wise, proper, and even 
merciful measure, which the House ought 
to pass. He hoped that some legislation 
on the subject would take place before the 
close of the Session. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID emphati- 
cally protested against the undue haste 
with which legislation of this kind was 
being pressed. The observations of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
were a proof of the inconsiderate haste 
with which this measure was sought to 
be foreed on. 

Mr. STANILAND said, that the Home 
Secretary having dissented very strongly 
to the omission of the words which 
he had proposed to leave out, although 
not convinced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s arguments, yet, in deference to 
his wishes, he begged to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that a recent un- 
happy transaction in his county having 
been alluded to in the course of the dis- 
cussion, he felt it incumbent on him to 
state, after having paid considerable at- 
tention to the evidence given in the case, 
and to the representatjons made to the 
Home Secretary, that he was satisfied the 
right hon. Baronet could not have done 
otherwise than recommend a remission of 
the sentence of death under the circum- 
stances. Not many years before the con- 
verse of that case occurred, when an 
‘ unfortunate man, while trespassing, was 
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shot by a gamekeeper, who, however, was 
not capitally punished. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he entirely 
concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley). He 
believed the Bill was calculated to bring 
on conflicts between poachers and the 
police. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite showed more enthusiasm upon 
this question than if it had really been 
one of national importance. The serried 
ranks of the Opposition on this occasion 
must produce a profound impression on 
the country. [“Divide!”] A friend of 
his had remarked that questions about the 

ame laws drove country gentlemen mad. 

“Oh, oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were only wasting time, for they would 
not succeed in silencing him. ‘They re- 
presented the monopolists of the country, 
they were the representatives of the dirty 
acres. When a question arose affecting 
the interests of their fellow-countrymen, 
these partridge-slayers — [‘‘ Question !” 
“« Divide !” 

Mr. W. EWART interposed to in- 
treat a hearing for the hon. Member for 
Brighton. 

Sir GEORGE GREY suggested that 
the hon. Gentleman was hardly in order 
in discussing the general question when 
there was a specific Motion before the 
Committee. 

Mr. CONINGHAM asked, whether 
hon. Members opposite were in order when 
they interrupted him in so unseemly a 
manner. The supporters of this game- 
preserving Bill would have to answer to 
the people. Was it thought that because 
the Government had turned its back upon 
reform the people had become indifferent 
to having their interests fully represented 
in Parliament? Hon. Members opposite 
would repent of what they were doing. 
{“Oh, oh!”] Their unseemly interrup- 
tions would go forth to the country. He 
stood there not the nominee of any great 
landlord but the representative of an in- 
dependent constituency. [‘‘ Order !’’] 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 
order. The hon. Member for Brighton 
was not discussing the question before 
them, but simply making a hustings 
speech. 

Tue CHAIRMAN hoped the hon. 
Member would confine himself to the 
Question. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, the ~~ 
larity came from the opposite side. e 
had told them some unpleasant truths— 
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which he defied them to controvert. 
[ Order!”} He was not discussing the 
provisions of the measure. The Amend- 
ment was proposed to be withdrawn, and 
he trusted the same fate awaited the Bill. 
He could not believe that in the middle of 
the nineteenth century such a Bill could 
be seriously brought forward, and that a 
deliberate attempt would be made to force 
it through the House. Ata time when 
the people of this country were famishing 
for want of bread he thought that a Par- 
liament which reverted to the feudal and 
antiquated notions about the Game Laws 
had better return as soon as possible to its 
constituencies. [Zhe hon. Member spoke 
throughout amid much interruption. | 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
should have no objection to meet the hon. 
Member on any hustings in England. 
Anything more unfair, unjust, or unjus- 
tifiable than the hon. Member’s remarks 
towards the hon. Gentlemen who sat 
around him he had never heard. He was 
satisfied there was no body of men more 
anxious than his hon. Friends to consider 
the wants of the people. 

Mr. KNIGHTLEY did not think it ne- 
cessary to defend the country gentlemen 
of England, but he must object to the 
Amendment being withdrawn. 

Mayor EDWARDS only wished the 
hon. Member for Brighton could command 
his temper on these occasions, as he would 
thereby facilitate the business of the 
House. He denied altogether the as- 
sertion that the working classes through- 
out the country were opposed to such a 
measure as this, for poaching did not in- 
crease in proportion to the number of 
people out of work. It was a gross insult 
and a libel on the character of the honest 
and industrious English workman to as- 
sume that he had any sympathy or con- 
nection with the marauders against whom 
this legislation was directed. They were 
not the parties to which the Bill pointed, 
but a dissipated ruffianly class, who, too 
idle to work, lived from year to year by 
plundering their neighbours; and this 
class were always very numerous in towns 
in the neighbourhood of which large pre- 
serves existed. He could mention many 
towns in Yorkshire where gangs of poach- 
ers, all of them known to the police, went 
out at night with the avowed object of 
bringing home in the morning cart-loads 
of game from the neighbouring preserves, 
and setting the police and all authority at 
defiance. He (Major Edwards) had been 
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a preserver of game for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and during that period 
serious encounters between his keepers and 
gangs of these ruffians had taken place. 
Only last year an instance of the kind re- 
sulted very seriously, and one of the party, 
who was left for dead, had not yet re- 
covered. This was but one instance of a 
hundred that might be mentioned. A 
practice which prevailed extensively on the 
Yorkshire moors was for gangs of thirty 
men or more, with blackened faces, to go 
out at night with a net 600 yards long 
and six feet high, and, if unmolested, they 
would clear the moors of game for miles ; 
and two years ago a net of this description 
was taken. He did not wish the rural 
police to assist the gamekeepers, or to in- 
terfere in any way with the preservation 
of game. They ought merely to possess 
the power exercised by the metropolitan 
police—to stop suspected persons on the 
highway at night, and make them account 
for the property they had in their pos- 
session. If game was to be considered 
property, those who were interested in its 
preservation had a right to complain of 
the law as itnowstood. For these reasons 
he gave his support to the Bill. 

The Amendment was then put, and 
negatived. 

Srr GEORGE GREY proposed to in- 
sert in the first clause, line 11, after the 
word ‘‘ between,” the words “‘ the expira- 
tion of the first hour after sunset and the 
beginning of the first hour before sunrise.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 11, after the word “ between,” 
to insert the words “the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset and the beginning of the first 
hour before sunrise.” 


Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
could not accede to this Amendment, 
which would defeat the Amendment pre- 
viously agreed to. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 77; 
Noes 153: Majority 76. 


Mr. CRAUFURD thought the Commit- 
tee, by agreeing to an Amendment incon- 
sistent with the title and preamble of the 
Bill, had exceded the order of reference, 
and he therefore begged to moye that the 
Chairman now report progress. 

Tus CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman laboured under a mis- 
apprehension. The Amendment made 
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was one within the competence of the 
Committee. 

Sir GEORGE GREY trusted, after that 
intimation from the Chair, that the mo- 
tion for reporting progress would not be 
pressed. It was better to fight the Bill 
by legitimate weapons. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 41; 
Noes 171: Majority 130. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that this measure 
was grossly unjust, and quite opposed to 
the modern spirit of legislation. It would 
lead to the most unjust interference by 
the police in searching the people, who 
were, in fact, to be placed absolutely at 
their mercy. He called attention to the 
fact that little by little attempts were 
being made—first, by the shipowners, to 
follow little bits of rope and yarn; next, 
by the iron trade of Birmingham, to fol- 
low little bits of things to the marine store 
dealer’s, and summarily search the pre- 
mises. This year the Government had 
introduced a measure giving a summary 
power of searching for things stolen out 
of the store depots; and subsequently the 
same power was given to search summa- 
rily for obscene prints. All those at- 
tempts were departures from the ordinary 
process of law by means of summons and 
conviction. He would propose an Amend- 
ment which, he thought, would tend to 
bring this Bill more into accordance with 
the ordinary principles of law. The Bill 
was intended to meet the particular evil 
of bands of men entering upon lands, 
taking game, and then upon regaining the 
high road being free from all question as 
to their proceedings. That was a great 
evil, but there was no connection between 
the provisions of the Bill and that evil. 
As the Bill stood, any person, at any time 
of the day or night, going along a high- 
way, might be suspected of the unlawful 
possession of game, and be stopped and 
searched by the police. He should move 
as an Amendment that the police have 
power to search any person “ coming 
from any land where he shall have been 
unlawfully in search or pursuit of game,” 
adopting the expression of the present 
Game Laws. 

Mrz. NEWDEGATE expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the tone and temper in which 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had introduced his Amendment. The 

The Chairman 
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hon. Member had cited several instances 
in which the House had granted power 
to search persons suspected of being in 
unlawful possession of the property of 
others. The machinery of the Bill was 
thus adapted to the prevention of poach- 
ing, on the same principles as other acts 
for the repression of theft. But he (Mr. 
Newdegate) was afraid, that if the Amend- 
ment were carried in its present form, 
it would defeat the object of the Bill, 
because it would interpose almost insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of prov- 
ing that persons were coming from lands 
on which they had been unlawfully in 
search of game. It was perfectly true 
that the Metropolitan Police were not 
permitted to use the power of arresting 
persons in possession of game under sus- 
picious circumstances, as they did arrest 
those suspected of the unlawful possession 
of other property; but he knew this fact, 
that the existence of the power of search 
by those policemen did interpose an effec- 
tual check upon poaching within the area 
of their operations, and he had not the 
slightest doubt whatever that the mere 
fact of a poacher knowing that any per- 
son suspected of having been on lands in 
pursuit of game might be searched would 
tend to prevent poaching. What this Bill 
aimed at was the prevention of large 
batches of game being taken to railway 
stations and sent up to London as a mere 
system of traffic by gangs of poachers. 
He fully admitted that there seemed to 
be a difficulty with respect to game being 
property ; but nobody denied that after 
the animal was dead it became proper- 
ty, and he did not know why a police- 
man should not have as much right to 
search a suspected poacher to see whe- 
ther he had got any game on him, as to 
search a man suspected of carrying off a 
few pieces of old iron. This was a Bill 
directed against poaching, and to require 
proof of a man having been in search 
of game unlawfully upon some particular 
land, would impose an insuperable bar 


to the operation of the Bill, and would 


tend virtually to defeat it altogether. 
Unless they did something to check the 
outrages which were continually occur- 
ring, the state of things would soon be 
such as to justify the House of Lords 
in asking them to carry a Bill of a still 
more stringent character. Poaching was 
carried on now too often from no love 
of sporting whatever, but simply for pur- 
poses of traffic; whereas the old-fashioned 
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poacher was at least as much of a sports- 
man as a robber. Believing that the 
Amendment, in the terms now proposed, 
would render the Bill utterly nugatory, 
he should vote against it, but he hoped 
that it would be withdrawn and re-con- 
sidered, and that the object would be 
effected by better language. 

Mr. PAULL said, that the Amendment 
would make the Act inoperative, as it 
would be easy for a man who had been 
unlawfully upon any land to give over 
the spoils upon the high road to a confe- 
derate who had not been upon the land, 
and the latter could pass the police with 
impunity. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE sug- | 


gested that the police should have power 
to search any person ‘“‘whom they may 
have good cause to suspect of coming from 
any land,” &c. 

Mr. CONINGHAM retorted on the 
landowners that it was they who made 
the preservation of game a mere matter 
of traffic, and he defied them to deny it. 
[Colonel Dickson: I deny it.] He would 
repeat that they were animated by a mere 
commercial spirit, and came to that House 
to ask special legislation in their favour. 
Whatever the present remnant of the House 
might choose to do, he was quite sure that 
the Commons of England would give a 
very different decision on the Bill. He 
warned them that the rapid increase of 
the population and the higher cultivation 
of the land would soon make the preser- 
vation of game impossible; and he told 
them, that if they wished to indulge in 
sport, they ought to go abroad to other 
countries in their yachts, and not trouble 
the people of England by passing these 
iniquitous Game Laws. ‘The present so- 
called “ sport” was to get twenty or 
thirty hon. Gentlemen together, go down 
into the country, and enter the woods, 
followed by a cart. The slaughter then 
commenced; and as soon as the cart was 
filled, it was packed off to the railway 
station, and the game sold to the London 
poulterers. Such a proceeding did not 
deserve to be called by the name of sport; 
on the contrary, it was as much a com- 
mercial matter as any other mode of deal- 
ing with the produce of the land was. 
(Oh, oh !” 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
was willing to accept the Amendment, 
with an alteration to the effect that any 
person might be apprehended who was 
suspected of having game in his posses- 
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sion, coming from lands where he had 
been unlawfully in pursuit of game, or 
any person acting in combination with 
such person. 

Srr DAVID DUNDAS protested against 
the word ‘ combination,” which was new 
to the English law, and had not been de- 
fined by the Courts, being used in an Act 
of Parliament ; and he pointed out that it 
might possibly be used to include game- 
dealers and others living hundreds of miles 
away from the locality. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he had suggested 
the words; but possibly others might be 
found to meet the case of a man having 
taken game upon land handing over that 
game to a comrade upon the high road. 

Mr. AYRTON said, as the principle of 
his Amendment appeared to be assented 
to, there could be no difficulty in adding 
words to prevent the law being defeated 
by such artifices as had been suggested. 
The hon. Baronet had better consider the 
point and introduce any appropriate words 
upon the Report. 

Mr. HENLEY also hoped that no words 
would be used about the construction of 
which there would be hereafter any diffi- 
culty; and he suggested, that as the object 
of the Amendment was to limit the ope- 
ration of the Bill, and as the principle of 
that Amendment was accepted, perhaps 
the better. way would be to consider what 
would be the proper words to be used, 
and introduce them on bringing up the 
Report. 

Srr BALDWIN LEIGHTON agreed to 
consider the point before the Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought, that 
as the Bill had been so much altered, and 
there was such doubt about its scope, the 
best plan would be to report progress. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, there 
was no doubt as to the scope of the Bill, 
but only as to the technical language in 
which the clause should be framed. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that inasmuch 
as no opportunity would be given to Mem- 
bers to speak more than once on bringing 
up the Report, it would be impossible 
that any discussion of the words proposed 
could take place. The fact was that hon. 
Gentlemen were both ashamed and afraid 
to take the honest course, and say they 
wanted to make game property, because 
they knew there would be an immediate 
outcry. If game were made property, 
all the incidents of property, including 
the law of larceny, would attach to it, 
and there would be no necessity to go on 
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defining words step by step. He believed, 
that if they went on introducing words 
which had not received judicial defini- 
tion, the judges would declare it to be 
unworkable, and it would remain on the 
statute-book mere brutum fulmen. He 
was so strongly convinced of the impro- 
priety of leaving words to be inserted on 
the Report that he should renew his 
Motion to report progress. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
words proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Ayrton) would limit benefi- 
cially the operation of the clause, and 
seemed to be generally acceptable to the 
Committee. He therefore saw no reason 
why the discussion should be adjourned. 
The precise words might be considered 
and proposed by the hon. Baronet on the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Srr DAVID DUNDAS said, he con- 
sidered it most important to the honour of 
the House that they should be cautious 
in the words they employed in this Act, 
especially when they considered that they 
were imposing a new duty upon policemen 
of a most arduous kind. They must take 
care, above all other things, that if a 
policeman was to be directed to seize a 
man and summarily search him, the law 
should be on that policeman’s side. He 
protested against their inserting words in 
the clause the legal meaning of which they 
really did not understand. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought that no addi- 
tional protection was required for the pre- 
servation of game. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it would be easy, 
after the words were brought up on the 
Report, for any hon. Member to move that 
the Bill be re-committed. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 38; 
Noes 160: Majority 122. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sm GEORGE GREY, said, that the 
law subjected a man to action in case of 
trespass in pursuit of game, and to specific 
penenes for shooting without a licence; 

ut in no other sense was the possession of 
game an offence known to the law. 

Srzr BALDWIN LEIGHTON suggested 
the substitution of the words “ having in 
his possession any game unlawfully ob- 
tained.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Craufurd 
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Mr. BASS moved, after the word 
‘game’ to insert the words “ or fish.” 

Mr. AYRTON asked, whether the pro- 
posal was a serious one. Fish was a very 
large phrase, extending from a sprat to 
a whale; and if the clause were thus 
amended, a man might be taken up by the 
police if he had only a red herring in his 
pocket. 

Mr. BASS maintained that the words 
were appropriate to the Bill. The House 
had devoted a large portion of its time to 
measures having for their object the pro- 
tection of fish, and these words would 
help to carry out that object. The streams 
in his neighbourhood were poached in just 
the same way as the game preserves; and 
if a man were met with wet nets anda 
ton of fish in his possession, there was 
now no remedy against him. As the feel- 
ing of the House, however, was against 
the Amendment, he would withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY objected to 
the power which was given to a policeman 
to stop a man because he had a gun in his 
possession, and moved to leave out the 
words “‘ gun, part of gun.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 15, to 
leave out the words ‘“‘ gun, part of gun, 
or.” 


Srr BALDWIN LEIGHTON reminded 
the Committee that there must be a rea- 
sonable suspicion in the policeman’s mind 
that the gun was being carried for the 
purpose of poaching. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID suggested 
that a Volunteer coming home from drill 
might be brought under the clause. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
certainly would if he had been engaged in 
poaching. He thought that no danger 
would arise from giving this power to the 
police. 

Sm DAVID DUNDAS thought it a 
very dangerous power to give to a police- 
man to seize any person carrying a gun. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in consequence 
of the alterations that had been made this 
clause would work very differently from 
what was intended in the first instance. 
According to the clause as it stood, any 
man passing along the road with a gun 
on his shoulder was liable to have it taken 
from him, because the policeman might 
suspect that it had been, or was going to 
be (there was no limitation as to time), 
used for poaching; and now that the 
operation of the Bill was to be extended 
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to the day-time, it became a sort of Arms 
Act. As the hon. Baronet had assented 
to the extension of the operation of the 
Bill to the day-time, he was bound to 
keep its other provisions within some rea- 
sonable limit. 

Mr. AYRTON thought it ought to. be 
understood that the police should have no 
power to search, except such persons as 
they had reason to believe had been en- 
gaged in poaching. 

Sir GEORGE GREY suggested that 
this would be made clear by the repeti- 
tion of the words ‘coming from lands 
where he has been in search of game.” 
The whole ought to be governed by the 
suspicion of having been engaged in the 
act of poaching. Without some such 
security the proposition would be beyond 
all reason. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it was 
useless to say that there was no fear that 
the police, acting under the control of the 
justices — among whom there was, un- 
doubtedly, a great feeling in favour of 
the preservation of game—would never 
use their powers in an improper manner. 
This feeling was one of the causes which 
lay at the root of the opposition to the 
Bill. He strongly objected to the words 
which it was proposed to leave out, for it 
was carrying the principle of searching 
for property to searching for instruments 
for attacking that property. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, his ob- 
jection to the words was that to give police- 
men the power of taking away men’s guns 
was nothing less than offering a premium 
on murder. In the constituency which he 
represented (Stafford) he knew of several 
men — capital electioneerers, but deter- 
mined poachers—who might be persuaded 
to give up the dead game, but never would 
give up their arms without a struggle. 
On behalf, therefore, of the public, as 
well as in the interest of the constabulary, 
he objected to such a power being included 
in the Bill, which he must say was a sus- 
picious measure, and distasteful to a large 
portion of the House. 

Smr BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, the 
best answer he could give the hon. Mem- 
ber was to refer him to the report of the 
chief of the Staffordshire constabulary, 
who stated that, with two exceptions, no 
resistance had been offered to the police 
by the persons whom they had searched 
on the road for implements of poaching. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that as the 
hon. Baronet had alluded to this report, 
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he wished to state what had taken place. 
A distinguished County Court Judge—Sir 
Walter Riddell—had written to him offi- 
cially some time ago, stating that several 
actions had been brought before him in 
the county court against policemen for 
searching men on the high road. He 
said it was painful to him to have re- 
peatedly to explain to the police that they 
were committing an illegal act; but it 
appeared that a mutual assurance society 
had been formed, and that they still con- 
tinued to violate the law. He had for- 
warded this communication to the chief 
of the Staffordshire constabulary, who, 
without entering into any explanation, 
had informed him that he had given 
orders to discontinue the practice. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 121; 
Noes 51; Majority 70. 


House resumed. ; 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at three minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 24, 1862. 


Minvres.J—Pousiic Burs.—1* Highland Roads 
and Bridges ; Militia Ballots Suspension ; Lu- 
natics Law Amendment. 

2* Parochial Assessments ; Confirmation of 
Sales, &c.; Savings Banks (Ireland); Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance; Copyhold, &c. Com- 
mission; Weights and Measures (Ireland) Act 
(1860) Amendment ; Public Offices Extension ; 
County Surveyors (Ireland) ; Divorce Court. 

8* Coal Mines ; Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) ; Parochial Buildings (Scotland). 


THE JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE, 


Lory REDESDALE said, he wished in 
justice to the Officers of that House to call 
their Lordships’ attention to certain state- 
ments which had been made with regard 
to the manner in which the Journals of 
that House were kept, and to certain im- 
putations which had been cast upon the 
Officers of the House in a Report of a 
Committee of the other House of Par- 
liament on Parliamentary Proceedings, 
in which it was stated that the Lords’ 
Journals were generally a year and a half 
or two years in arrear, and therefore, 
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whenever the Commons wished to search 
them, there were no Journals to search, 
but an entry was prepared to satisfy the 
requirements of the House of Commons; 
whereas the Journals of their own (the 
Commons’) House were always entered up 
and printed to the current time. That 
evidence had been given by the Clerk 
Assistant of the House of Commons. He 
thought it but justice to the Officers of 
their Lordships’ House to state the man- 
ner in which this portion of their duties 
was carried on. The Minutes of Proceed- 
ings of each day, and all documents pre- 
sented, were sent up to the Journal Office, 
where they were developed by the Journal 
Clerks, so as to state, in a formal manner, 
what the House had done. This develop- 
ment of the Minutes into the form of the 
Journal was made ordinarily within a week, 
sometimes within a day or two, except as 
regarded the Judgments on Appeals, which, 
though entered as of the day, were often 
not finally settled for a considerable time. 
When developed, as before mentioned, 
they were at once sent to the printer, and 
the proofs were returned as soon as print- 
ed, and filed in the Journal Office within 
three or four weeks, or less, of the day to 
which they related. If within that pe- 
riod au inspection was desired, it was the 
practice to make out a fresh original entry 
for that purpose. The state of the case at 
present was this:—The revised proofs up 
to the 30th of May this year were print- 
ed, and he believed he might also say the 
proof sheets of the Proceedings up to the 
11th of July and the manuscripts up to 
the 21st of July were nearly completed. 
Therefore everything was absolutely print- 
ed and revised up to the 30th of May, and 
most of the remaining records were not 
a fortnight behind-hand. There was one 
class of Proceedings with regard to which 
there was some delay—namely, the judg- 
ments on appeals; but such delay was in- 
cident to these records in consequence of 
the great care requisite in their prepara- 
tion, and it sometimes occurred that the 
form in which some particular point of 
the judgment should be entered, espe- 
cially as respected costs (the bills for 
which must be taxed and their amount 
set forth), were strongly contested. No 
such occasion for delay could occur in the 
preparation of the Commons’ Journals. 
At the commencement of every Session 
there were always two copies of the Jour- 
nals in the library for the use of any 
Members that might require them; but 
Lord Redesdale 
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after that there was an interval which 
varied from a month or two before the 
Proceedings were ready for publication. 
With regard to the statement, that when 
the other House sent to search the Journals, 
they only found entries prepared for the 
purpose, and that there were no Journals 
to search, the facts were that during the 
last ten years only twelve searches were 
made by the Committees: three of them 
took place on the day of the transactions 
which gave rise to the search, four on the 
next day, and two on the day after that, 
there being an intervening Sunday, and 
one on the fourth day. It was not sur- 
prising, then, that under such circum. 
stances the Journals containing those par- 
ticular entries were not in print. He 
regretted extremely that this statement 
of the case had not been given before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 
He was sure, however, their Lordships 
would feel that it was but due to the Offi- 
cers of that House, who were most dili- 
gent, painstaking, and accurate, that he 
should make that statement. 

Eart GRANVILLE asked, to whose 
evidence the noble Lord referred. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, Mr. May’s, 
than whom no person was better acquaint- 
ed with the proceedings of Parliament. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
[BILL NO. 203.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that its object was to secure the uniform 
and correct valuation of property rateable 
to parochial assessments in parishes in 
the unions of England. In 1850 a Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House was 
appointed, which took evidence and made 
a report on this subject. A Bill was in- 
troduced shortly afterwards to carry out 
the recommendations of the Committee ; 
but as the machinery was not acceptable, 
the measure was dropped, and the subject 
was not revived for many years. The 
difference, however, between the real 
value and the rateable value of property 
in many parishes was so great—amounting 
to as much as twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty per cent —that a more equitable 
assessment was greatly to be desired. Mr. 
Poulett Scrope’s Bill was to a certain ex- 
tent a remedy for this inequality; but the 
overseers of parishes had, in many cases 
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through carelessness, and sometimes from 
a worse motive, made untrue returns; and 
so long as the overseers made the statutory 
declarations required under that Act, the 
magistrates were bound to give effect to 
those declarations. The result, of course, 
was to inflict injustice upon the majority 
of ratepayers, and the only remedy being 
the expensive process of an appeal, that 
remedy was very seldom resorted to. Re- 
cent legislation had, however, rendered 
absolutely necessary that which was before 
desirable. Certain establishment charges 
and expenses of the irremovable poor were 
last year removed from the parishes and 
thrown upon the unions. Some uniform 
rating of the parishes composing the 
unions was therefore generally demanded, 
and the more so because one-third of the 
unions of England contained parishes in 
two different counties, in which a distinct 
mode of assessment usually prevailed. It 
was proposed that the board of guardians 
of the union should select from their body 
a committee to be called an assessment 
committee, consisting of not less than six 
and not more than twelve guardians, one- 
third of whom should be ex officio. It 
was by no means intended to introduce 
the principle of union rating in this Bill ; 
the assessments would be simply parochial, 
and a right of appeal was given not only 
to individual ratepayers of the parish, but 
to the parishes of the same union if the 
overseers of such other parish should think 
the valuation unjust. The Bill, which 
resulted from the recommendations of a 
Parliamentary Committee, after having 
been framed, had been sent down to every 
union in the country, and had met with 
the general approval of boards of guar- 
dians. As their Lordships would have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions 
on the details of the measure in Committee, 
he would only now ask them to give the 
Bill a second reading. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lozrp PORTMAN said, that having 
been a member of the Select Committee 
which inquired into this subject in 1850, 
he could bear his testimony to the neces- 
sity of a more equitable and uniform sys- 
tem of parochial assessment. He believed 
this measure would effect a great improve- 
ment on that head; but he felt bound to 
state to their Lordships, that unless an 
Amendment were made in Committee to 
the 15th clause, which altered the whole 
system of rating throughout the country, 
and had, by an Amendment in the Com- 
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mons, varied the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill, he should think their Lord- 
ships would find it advisable to pause 
before they passed this Bill this Session. 

Tue Maxaqvess or BATH ventured to 
differ both from the noble Duke and the 
noble Lord who had just spoken. He 
doubted whether the alteration would 
effect all the harm the noble Lord ima- 
gined ; and so far from the Bill being a 
valuable measure he doubted whether the 
very limited object sought to be obtained 
would prove at all commensurate with the 
trouble and expense of working. So far 
also from boards of guardians being in 
favour of the Bill, he believed the major- 
ity were against it. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought the mea- 
sure would require a great deal more con- 
sideration than it had yet received. He 
did not think the guardians would be very 
likely to take much trouble in revising the 
assessments of their several unions. They 
would be much more likely to come to 
some general arrangement, by saying —“ If 
you give your vote in favour of letting us 
settle our rates in our parish in our own 
way, we will give you ours to permit you 
to do the same.”” The machinery of the 
Bill was most complicated, and the delay 
it would occasion in making and levying 
the rates would be extremely great. He 
believed, if this Bill were adopted, there 
would be at least three months’ delay be- 
tween the making of the rate and levying 
it; and if there were any alteration or 
amendment, or any objection raised to it, 
the delay would be greatly increased. As 
a present rule, the repairs of houses were 
mostly done by the landlord, and it was 
too often the case that they were rated on 
the whole rental, instead of the net. He 
thought the best course would be to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, because 
he was quite convinced that it would re- 
quire a great deal more consideration than 
their Lordships would be disposed to give 
it at this advanced period of the Session. 
In its present shape it created considerable 
apprehension throughout the country. 

Lorp EGERTON or TATTON consi- 
dered that it would be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to establish a fair system 
of union rating, but he did not believe 
that the machinery of the present measure 
would be at all practicable in order to 
carry out that object. He therefore sug- 
gested that the Bill should be withdrawn 
(it being the first step towards union rat- 
ing), and that a sound measure should be 
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introduced next Session at a sufficiently 
early period to ensure its full considera- 
tion. 

Tae Doxe or NEWCASTLE in reply 
said, the House ought not to regard this 
measure as a hasty piece of legislation, 
seeing that the subject had engaged the 
attention of Parliament for the last twenty 
years. Those who objected to the pro- 
posal as the first step towards union rating 
forgot that the first step was taken last 
year, and that this Bill was merely intro- 
duced to remedy defects in the working of 
the former measure. Instead of exciting 
those apprehensions of which the noble 
Lord had spoken, the answers received 
from those boards of guardians which had 
replied to the circular sent out by the 
Department, were, he believed, without 
exception, favourable to the Bill. In re- 
gard to the objections which had been 
taken to the 15th clause some slight mis- 
apprehension existed. The clause in its 
present shape was not originally included 
in the Bill; but was introduced on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. G. Bentinck) under the impression 
that some difficulty and uncertainty would 
be thereby removed. The Government 
assented to the clause, believing that it 
did not alter the law, but only settled 
that which was unsettled before. Doubts, 
however, had since been raised, and ap- 
prehensions expressed with regard to its 
probable operation. The Government, 
therefore, would be willing to omit the 
clause; but, as this was a privilege Bill, 
they feared that the omission of the clause 
might imperil the passing of the measure. 
The following proviso had been submitted 
to those who objected to this clause, and 
had met with their approval :— 

“Provided that nothing herein contained shall 
repeal or interfere with the Provisions contained 
in the 1st section of the said Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV. 
c. 96, defining the net annual value.” 


He himself thought that it would be better 
to omit the clause ; but that, it appeared, 
would be considered a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons. That 
objection seemed to him to be rather a 
straining of the privileges of the other 
House. It was, at all events, a serious 
inconvenience, and he thought it would 
be desirable if possible to obtain from the 
House of Commons at the commencement 
of another Session, by some friendly com- 
munication, a more accurate definition of 
what they considered to be their privi- 
leges in this respect, in order that it might 
Lord Egerton of Tatton 


{LORDS} 
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be more clearly defined what were the 
obstacles to legislation in that House. 
Tue Eart or ROMNEY said, he did 
not attach the same importance as the 
noble Duke opposite appeared to do to the 
opinion of the Poor Law guardians, because 
they acquired additional power and im- 
portance under the Bill. If the views of 
the churchwardens and overseers had been 
asked, it was very likely that a different 
opinion would have been elicited. He did 
not intend to oppose the Bill, but con- 
sidered that the best course for the Go- 
vernment to adopt would be to defer legis- 
lation on the subject till next Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 


NEW ZEALAND BILL—[Bux No. 209.] 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to. 


COAL MINES BILL—[Bruuz No, 144.] 
THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order.) 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON proposed 
to insert an Amendment— 

“No person shall be precluded by any Agree- 
ment made before the passing of this Act from 
doing such Acts as may be necessary for pro- 
viding an additional Shaft or Outlet to a Mine 
where the same is required by this Act, or be 
liable under any Agreement to any Penalty or 
Forfeiture for doing such Acts as may be neces- 


sary in order to comply with the Provisions of 
this Act.” 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH called atten- 
tion to the circumstance, that although 
this measure would impose some restraints 
upon the working of coal mines, it had 
received no opposition from coal owners, 
and expressed a hope that in the working 
of the Bill every indulgence would be 
shown to those whose peculiar position 
might render it necessary. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON admitted 
that nothing but a strong case of neces- 
sity could justify the passing of such a 
Bill as this, and said that he had no doubt 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State would, in the administration of 
the law, show the indulgence which was 
due to the coal owners for the manner 
in which they had received this Bill. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 219.] coMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Sums to be assessed by 
Metropolitan Board). 

Lorpv RAVENSWORTH complained of 
the undue charges which had been im- 
posed on certain parishes. Chiswick, for 
instance, had been charged to the amount 
of £5,300, although scarcely £400 worth 
of works had been executed in that parish. 
The promoters of this Bill acknowledged 
the hardship of the case of the aggrieved 
parishes, and proposed to pass another 
Bill pari passu, and distinguished as 
“No. 2 Bill,” with it, to effect a remedy. 
The complainants were induced to remain 
quiet ; but at a certain stage the remedial 
Bill was withdrawn, in deference, it was 
said, to the temper of the House of Com- 
mons. He imagined that the phrase meant 
that metropolitan Members, and Members 
interested in this Bill, remained until a 
late hour, and were enabled by a little 
clamour to overbear any opposition to the 
course which they deemed fit to pursue. 
Under the circumstances his suspicions 
were aroused, and he was not induced to 
view with favour the single Bill now 
before their Lordships. The great griev- 
ance complained of by the taxpayers was 
not only that they were taxed heavily, 
but that they were taxed without their 
consent, and without receiving any benefit. 
In the Select Committee he proposed a 
clause to protect these parishes, and it 
was lost by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man, simply, he believed, because the con- 
venience of passing the Bill was thought 
to outweigh the admitted hardship of the 
case of these parishes. He should now 
renew the attempt to remedy the griev- 
ance by moving the addition of words at 
the end of this clause, to this effeet— 

“ Except such precepts as may be issued to the 
parishes and parts of the Fulham and Hammer- 
smith district, which precepts shall be amended 
and part and parish charged according to the 
caw benefit derived from works constructed 

ereln, 


Lorp EGERTON or TATTON admitted 
the hardship of the case of these parishes, 
but advised that the proviso should not 
be inserted lest a greater hardship should 
be inflicted upon other parties. 
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Eart GRANVILLE also objected to the 
Amendment. 
Amendment xegatived. 


Clauses to 109 agreed to. 
Clause 110 struck out. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Further Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 
[ No. 227.] 


DIVORCE COURT BILL—[Buz No. 193.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
that the Bill be now read the second time. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that before 
their Lordships assented to the second 
reading of this Bill, he would present to 
them a Petition which he had received 
that day, signed by 296 inhabitants of 
Norwich, praying their Lordships to re- 
ject the Bill altogether. The - parties 
stated that they only received notice 
of the Bill on Saturday last, and observed 
that it was being hurried very rapidly 
through the House. The present Act ex- 
pired on the 81st of this month; and 
whilst he could not support the prayer of 
the Petition, because he did not think it 
desirable that the Court should suddenly 
cease to exist, he yet thought it would 
not be unreasonable that rather more time 
than something less than a fortnight should 
be afforded to their Lordships for consi- 
dering the propriety of prolonging the 
Court or making it permanent. It cer- 
tainly did appear, as the result of expe- 
rience, that the Bill had failed to fulfil all 
the objects which its promoters had in 
view. Its effect certainly had not been 
greatly to diminish the scandal arising 
from the publication «. very | inde- 
licate and some indecent cases. Indeed, 
for one such case previous to the passing 
of the Act there were now at least twenty 
which were just as freely published in the 
newspapers. He was not expressing any 
opinion as to the necessity or expediency 
of continuing the Divorce Court as it 
stood; but, before an Act of such a doubt- 
ful description was made permanent, he 
would suggest to the noble and learned 
Lord opposite whether it would not be 
better to pass a short continuance Act of 
two or three years’ duration, and to allow 
a general inquiry into the working of the 
measure, which was very much needed, 


to take place. He did not propose to 
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offer any objection to the second reading, 
but hoped the Government would consi- 
der the suggestion he had made. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
it would be remembered that two years 
after the Divorce Court Act was passed 
an amending Bill was introduced which 
contained a clause enabling the Queen’s 
Proctor to intervene in cases brought be- 
fore the Court, in order to prevent collu- 
sion between parties who sought to be 
released from their marriage vows. An 
Amendment was inserted in the clause by 
the House of Commons limiting the power 
of the Queen’s Proctor to intervene to two 
years, in order to see how the proviso 
would work, and the object of the pre- 
sent measure was not to make the Divorce 
Act perpetual, but to continue the power 
of the Queen’s Proctor to intervene, which 
expired on the 31st of July, so long as the 
Act remained in force. 

Lorp REDESDALE had no objection 
to the present Bill, but should have ex- 
pressed himself strongly against any Bill 
the object of which was to perpetuate the 
present Divorce Court, because he was 
sorry to say that his worst apprehensions 
as to the effect of the Divorce Act itself, 
and the temptations it offered for the 
breaking of marriage ties had been realized 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that the 
explanation of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack would remove the appre- 
hensions which existed as to any design to 
perpetuate the Divorce Court itself; and 
as the Bill in reality was to continue a 
provision which in effect limited the ope- 
ration of the Divorce Act to some extent 
by preventing collusion, he should offer no 
objection to it. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole House 
To-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE. OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 24, 1862. 


Mrinvrzs.]— Pusric Brrrs.— 1° Burial Boards 
(Mortgage of Rates) ; Council of Medical Edu- 
cation. 
2° Union Relief Aid; Bankruptcy Act (1861) 
Amendment; Gunpowder Act Amendment ; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 


The Earl of Derby 
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3° Poor Removal; Mutual Surrender of Cri- 
minals (Denmark); Polling Places (New Shore- 
ham, &c.). 


Districts. 


MILITARY RESERVE FUND. 
QUESTION. 


Genera PEEL said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, What deci- 
sion the Government have arrived at with 
regard to the Military Reserve Fund ? 

Stir GEORGE LEWIS said, the deci- 
sion which had, with the concurrence of 
the Commander-in-Chief been arrived at, 
was that in future Officers retiring from 
the Army should not as a matter of right 
be entitled to the £100 for each year’s 
active service which, in accordance with 
the present practice, they received; but 
that each individual case should be con- 
sidered on its merits, the services of an 
Officer and the circumstances under which 
he left the Army being taken into account. 
If, for example, he should have left owing 
to ill health contracted during active 
service, there would in that event be a 
discretionary power of granting the £100 
for each year. It was also intended that 
first commissions should be granted as far 
as possible to non-purchase regiments. 


METROPOLITAN TURNPIKES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, What progress has been made 
towards effecting the abolition of Metro- 
politan Turnpikes ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, a Bill was 
in course of preparation on the subject, 
which it was hoped would be ready to be 
submitted to Parliament early next Ses- 
sion. 


EDUCATIONAL DISTRICTS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, Whether he will 
consider the advisability of making the 
districts connected with the Committee of 
Council on Education smaller; and whe- 
ther there is any intention of promoting 
the Masters in these schools to the post of 
Examiners ? 

Mr. LOWE said, that both the points 
referred to by the noble Lord were under 
consideration, but he was as yet unable 
to give any definite answer with respect 
to them. 
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CORPS OF GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS. 
QUESTION. 


Sirk DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, On 
what principle it is that gentlemen who 
have purchased appointments in the Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms are to be compen- 
sated for the price of their appointments 
out of what is termed the Reserved Fund, 
a fund created altogether by contributions 
from the Officers of the regular Army; 
and what are the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to the continuance or rectifi- 
cations in respect to that fund? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
present arrangement was made by his pre- 
decessor in office, the reason for it being, 
he believed, that it was thought desirable 
that the corps in question should cease to 
be a purchase corps. The intention was 
that commissions should be given to me- 
ritorious Officers as a reward for their 
services. In answer to the second ques- 
tion, he might state that each case would 
in future be dealt with on its merits. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE.—QUESTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ask 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether | 


he is prepared to give effect to the recom- 
mendation contained in the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed in the year 1853 
to inquire into the management and go- 
vernment of the College of Maynooth, that 
‘a Calendar be annually published by the 
College, stating the names of the several 
students who have left the College after 
the completion of the course, and their 
respective destinations; its alumni at the 
time alive, and the places in which they 
are severally performing their functions?” 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he saw no 
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Belgium ; and if so, on what terms; also, 
whether any steps have been taken towards 
negotiating a Commercial Treaty with 
Italy? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am happy to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that the Treaty 
with Belgium was signed yesterday. The 
Treaty is not ratified, and, of course, I am 
unable to lay it on the table of the House 
until it is ratified. With respect to the 
latter question, we expect shortly to enter 
into negotiations at Turin. 


“ HOUSE TELEGRAPH.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Why the ZZouse Telegraph, published in 
the Lobby several times in the course of 
the evening, being a newspaper, is not 
compelled to register and to enter into 
recognizances in accordance with the Act 
6&7 Will. IV., c. 76, and the Act 60 
Geo. III., ¢. 9? 

Mr. PEEL said, the publication in ques- 
tion came, he supposed, within the defini- 
tion of a newspaper given in the Act. of 
Parliament. But whether a jury, who 
would have to decide in part, would be 
likely to come to the conclusion that it 
ought to be looked upon in that light, he 
was unable to say. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to inquire what steps the Go- 
vernment have taken or intend to take 
with respect to the purchase of the houses 
in the immediate vicinity of the new 
Foreign Office. He put the question be- 
cause several of the owners of those houses 
were, he believed, making extensive im- 


reason why the recommendations of the | provements, with a view of obtaining a 


Commission with respect to the publica- 
tion of the Calendar should not be adopted. 
With the co-operation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops there would be no difficulty 
in providing the materials for such a pub- 


lication ; but it was quite evident he could | 


have no authority with them on the sub- 
ject. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH BEL- 
GIUM AND ITALY.—QUESTION. 


ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, If he can inform the House 
whether the Government has succeeded 
in negotiating a Commercial Treaty with 


VOL, CLXVIII, [111np sentes. ] 





higher price for them next year? 

Mr. COWPER in reply said, that the 
Government had already purchased the 
amount of ground which they deemed to 
be required for the building of public 
offices. It was bounded on the north by 
Downing Street, on the east by King 
Street, on the south by Charles Street, and 
on the west by St. James’s Park. That 
site was larger than the present wants of 


‘the Government demanded, and many 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose to! 


years were, he thought, likely to elapse 
before they would avail themselves of the 
whole of it. With respect to the houses 
which lay between King Street and Par- 
liament Street, he was of opinion that it 


2B 
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would be very desirable that they should | 
be purchased, not with the view of using | 
them as building ground, but for the pur- | 
pose of widening Parliament Strect. No | 
steps had been taken towards the accom- 
plishment of that object since the aban- 
donment of Lord Llanover’s project, nor 
were there at present any funds available 
for the purchase, so that the Government 
could not proceed in the matter. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Captrarn ARCHDALL said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ircland to the fact that a large 
procession of Roman Catholics, including 
bishops and clergymen of that persuasion, 
had marched through Dublin on Sunday 
last with banners, sashes, and cockades ; 
and he would beg to ask, Whether the law 
had been or would be put in force to pre- 
vent such demonstrations, as had been 
done in a case in which Orange flags had 
been displayed in Antrim, or whether the 
Party Emblems Acts was to be carried into 
effect only in reference to one class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the Govern- 
ment would not, of course, make the 
slightest distinction in the enforcement of 
the law between one party and another in 
Treland. In the ease of the procession in 
Dublin, there had, he understood, been no 
violation of the law, nor were party em- 
blems, he believed, worn on the occasion. 


GRANTS IN SUPPLY.—QUESTION. 

In answer to Mr. Tomson Hankey, 

Mr. PEEL said, that the sum total of 
the Grants made in Supply this year, in- 
clusive of the Supplemental Votes for 
1861-2—the Deficiency Votes for 1862-3 
amounted to £43,401,639. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Br11 No, 224.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. POTTER remarked, that as the 
Bill was confessedly of an exceptional 
character, he was desirous of drawing the 
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attention of the House to a few startling 
facts connected with the existing distress 
in the manufacturing districts, in order | 
that hon. Members might be fully ac- 
quainted with the real state of the crisis | 
with which it was proposed to deal. The 


number of hands employed in trades com- | 
Mr. Cowper , 


showing a loss of £3,600. 
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ing under the Cotton Factory Act, in Great 
Britain, was 451,000. Of these 315,000 
were employed in Lancashire, 27,800 in 
Yorkshire, 40,000 in Cheshire, 12,965 in 
Derbyshire, 3,281 in Cumberland, 41,000 
in Scotland; in Ireland 2,744. The en- 
tire population in the cotton districts in 
Lancashire might be taken at 2,000,000. 
There were 315,000 workers in those dis- 
tricts ; in the Cheshire district the popu- 
lation was 200,000, the workers 40,860; 
in Derbyshire there was a population of 
60,000, with 12,965 workers. He had 
not similar numbers for either York- 
shire or Cumberland. Taking the wages 
of these 450,000 workers at 10s. 6d. a 
week, it would give a total amount of 
£250,000 paid as weekly wages last 
year. There were now 80,000 totally 
unemployed, showing a loss of weekly 
wages to the extent of £42,000. 370,000 
were only half employed, and the loss of 
their wages might be taken at £97,125; 
or, in all, a total loss in weekly wages 
of £139,000. The total sum paid in week- 
ly wages might be taken at £110,000 
as against £250,000 at that time in the 
last year. The average of weekly wages 
per head in the previous year was 10s. 6d.; 
now it was only 4s. 10d. for those in 
work. There were 200,000 persons con- 
nected with the cotton trade to be sup- 
ported. But in addition there were per- 
sons usually employed in other trades, 
such as bleaching, dyeing, and others, de- 
pendent on the cotton trade, who might 
be estimated at about one-third more, or 
another 100,000. The entire number of 
cotton mills was 2,715 in England, 153 in 
Scotland, and 9 in Ireland; total 2,887. 
The average number of workers in each 
cotton mill was 156; but, inasmuch as 
some of the mills employed thousands of 
hands, the average number of workers in 
the remainder must be very small indeed. 
It would thus be seen that the masters 
were not so wealthy a class as was sup- 
posed. He would now state the case of 
his own parish—one of the best ordered, 
and hitherto one of the most prosperous, 
districts in the trade. The population of 
that union—Glossop—was 21,198. There 
were 23 mills, with 8,000 workers. In 
1861 the wages amountcd to £4,800'a 
week, or an average of 12s. per head. 
The wages at present were £1,200 a week, 
It might be 
said that those 8,000 workers had at least 
8,000 more depending upon them, making 
a total of 16,000 persons. Last year the 
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average means of existence for these 
16,000 amounted to 6s. per week per 
head; they were now 1s. 6d. The rate- 
able property of the parish was £50,000 
per annum, and hitherto the poor rates 
had not exceeded 2s. in the pound. Look- 
ing at the class of the population, any con- 
siderable increase of the rates would be 
very serious. Of the 8,000 hands no 
fewer than 6,800 were employed in three 
mills, so that the other factories were ob- 
viously very small, and from them the 
great pressure would come. What he had 
just stated might be taken as a sample 
of the state of the operative classes in all 
the cotton districts. He regretted that 
the Government had not sooner grappled 
with the question. They ought long ago 
to have sent out commissioners to make 
inquiries in the manufacturing districts, 
and to have proposed some exceptional 
measure beyond the present to meet the 
emergency. No alteration of the Poor 
Law would serve the purpose, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that in his own 
parish a rate of 20s. in the pound would 
be insufficient during the next six months, 
while it would fall very heavily upon the 
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vourable. The circumstances under which 
the Bill was brought before them were 
those of great pressure in the cotton dis- 
tricts, arising from the horrid civil war in 
America, which might or might not come 
to an end soon. The pressure differed 
from an ordinary pressure in this respect, 
that it might soon cease, or it might take 
another turn, and come upon them with 
an intensity of which there was no ex- 
ample. Parliament was about to separate, 
and those who were connected with the 
distressed districts were anxious that pro- 
vision should be made, not for the imme- 
diate pressure, because they were altoge- 
ther prepared for the present pressure if it 
went no further. They had that on the 
authority of a most intelligent gentleman 
connected with the Poor Law Department, 
who had given universal satisfaction in 
every part of the cotton manufacturing 
districts where he had gone. That gentle- 
man reported that in all parts of the dis- 
trict he had visited he found a determina- 
tion on the part of those charged with the 
administration of the Poor Law to do their 
duty, and they had expressed to him not 
only their readiness to meet the present 


landowners and upon the few manufac- | pressure, but their conviction that it could 
turers who were keeping their mills open | be sustained under the present law. They 
short time, solely for the purpose of giving | wanted a Bill, therefore, not for the im- 
some employment to their hands. It was | mediate pressure, but to meet an emer- 
the duty of the Government to do all they | gency which he dreaded, but which he 
could to prevent 300,000 of the best arti- | hoped in God would not be realized. Al- 
sans in Great Britain from sinking into | though he intended to support the Go- 
pauperism. On more than one occasion | vernment, yet he agreed with the right 
they had suspended the Bank Charter Act | hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
for the benefit of the capitalist class, and | nock, that it was a most dangerous thing, 





he thought they could not do less than 
propose an ample grant for the support of 
the destitute operatives of Lancashire. He 
believed that to do so would require 
£100,000 a month for the next six or 
seven months ; and he would in conclusion 
most earnestly urge upon the Govern- 
ment a fuller consideration of the whole 
question. 

Coronen. WILSON PATTEN said, so 
very short a time had elapsed since the 
introduction of the Bill that there had 
been no opportunity of giving it any great 
consideration, much less of consulting the 
constituencies in the north as to their opi- 
nions and wishes respecting it. He did 
not rise, therefore, to discuss the merits of 
the Bill, but he hoped that in Committee 
he would be able to show good grounds 
for any alterations which he might venture 
to propose. The first impression made 
upon him by the Bill was not altogether fa- 





under a great emergency, to interfere with 
the laws established for the relief of the 
poor. The first impression that was made 
on his mind was, that the Bill would fail 
in that particular. It was founded upon 
so very small an alteration of the present 
Poor Law that its operation would not be 
reserved for an emergency, but be brought 
into requisition whenever Her Majes y 
ratified it. In some of the districts the 
emergency contemplated by the Bill had 
already arisen ; and his right hon. Friend, 
in proposing an alteration of the Poor Law, 
was going in opposition to the opinion of 
his own Commissioner, who said no such 
alteration was required. The Bill was 
also liable to this objection—that if an 
emergency should arise, the whole weight 
would fall on the occupying tenant rather 
than on property. The manufacturing 
districts differed materially from the agri- 
cultural districts in that particular. The 
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average rates of different counties in Eng- 
land being much higher than in the manu- 
facturing districts, surprise was expressed 
when the rates in the latter only equalled 
the former that extraordinary relief should 
be required. But when a person took a 
house or farm in the agricultural districts, 
the rate of 4s. or 5s. in the pound was cal- 
culated when he undertook the tenancy, so 
that it really fell upon the proprietor, and 
not. upon the occupier. In the manufac- 
turing districts, however, the usual rate 
being 1s. 6d. in the pound, when a pres- 
sure came the difference between the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary rate fell on the 
occupier. The Bill would rather continue 
the pressure in the same direction. There 
were two principles upon which they could 
meet the present emergency. The one was 
that which he had sketched on a former 
evening, and the more he considered it, 
the more did he believe it to be the 
most direct and efficacious remedy—to fix 
the point from which they should start 
on a higher basis, thus making the mea- 
sure much more exceptional, for the pre- 
sent Bill was scarcely exceptional at all; 
and, when the proper level was reached, 
giving the ratepapers of the different 
unions a mode of obtaining the spcediest 


and most effectual relief by means of a 


loan on the security of the rates. He had 
referred to one difference which existed 
between the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural districts. ‘There was another differ- 
ence—that a very large proportion of the 
rates in Lancashire was payable by parties 
who were very little above the line of de- 
marcation between the ratepayers and the 
rate-receivers. That large class of rate- 
payers was, perhaps, cven more scriously 
affected at the present moment than the 
rate-receivers themselves. ‘They had sud- 
denly and unexpectedly had their whole 
resources taken away from them. They 
depended on the custom of the operatives 
in the neighbourhood in which they lived; 
and that being taken away, they were not 
only deprived of their usual means of exist- 
ence, but they were also called on to pay 
increased rates without any other means. 
There was another class of ratepayers, 
equally important, that would be greatly 
relieved by a loan—he meant the occupiers 
of the mills. An hon. Member had ex- 
precsed great sympathy for the rate-re- 
ceivers, but he said he had no such sym- 
pathy for the rich ratepayers of the rich 
county of Lancaster, who were able to 
meet any demands which might be made 
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upon them. There never was a greater 
mistake. In all large commercial counties 
the manufacturing concerns were carried 
on by means of borrowed capital. Many 
of the persons had risen by their own 
exertions, and by means of their own hard 
sense, and their chief assistance was re- 
ceived from banks and other sources. He 
had been told upon good authority that 
about two-thirds of the mills that had been 
recently built in Lancashire were worked 
with borrowed capital. Well, the pres- 
sure came upon them, and what was the 
consequence? They were obliged either 
to turn out their hands, or work a fewer 
number of days, while those who had lent 
the money on which they were trading 
were not to be kept off, and they had still 
to contribute to the rates on an assessment 
of £10,000, £15,000, or £20,000 on the 
mills. The increase in the rates came 
upon these parties like a double blow, at 
atime when they were wholly unable to 
meet it. Many of these mills, if the 
pressure continued, would be reduced to a 
state that the House would much lament 
to see. A loan of money on the security 
of the rates would, he thought, effectually 
meet the emergency in such cases. It 
was almost certain that the war now rag- 
ing in America could not continue any 
great length of time; and when it did 
cease, prosperity would return almost as 
suddenly as it had left us. ‘“[No, no! ”] 
At all events, a great deal sooner than 
when the pressure arose from ordinary 
commercial depression. In the mean time 
the great object was immediate relief, and 
that, he repeated, could better be had 
from a loan on the rates than by the mode 
propounded in the Bill. He would there- 
fore venture to suggest to his right hon. 
Friend that he should well consider the 
subject before the Bill went into Commit- 
tee, and that he should be prepared, at all 
events, to alter the point from which the 
Bill proposed to start. After the state- 
ment of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government that they would listen atten- 


tively and considerately to any recommen- § 


dations that might be made, he felt bound 
to say that the emergency which appeared 
to be coming on us was quite equal to 
what had been stated by his right hen. 
Friend (Mr. Villiers); he believed it did 
require the greatest foresight and energy 
to prevent a state of things which would 
be truly deplorable; and he was prepared 
to support Her Majesty’s Government in 
any measure which they, on their responsi- 
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bility, thought most likely to meet that 
emergency. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that if the 
understanding was that the second reading 
should be assented to, and the discussion 
upon the Bill deferred till another stage, 
he would not then trouble the House with 
any remarks, 

Lorp STANLEY said, he took it for 
granted that there was no intention in 
any quarter to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. It had been introduced only 
about forty-eight hours previously, and it 
was quite obvious, therefore, that they 
had not had an opportunity of consulting 
with those whose interests were princi- 
pally and primarily affected—the people 
of Lancashire themselves. There was 
another reason why they could more con- 
veniently consider the Bill in Committee. 
The points on which it was probable that 
any difference of opinion would arise were, 
he thought, altogether questions of detail ; 
und he assumed, therefore, that if they 
then allowed the measure to be read the 
second time, they would go into Committee 
pledged to nothing but the general prin- 
ciple of acceding to a rate in aid. What- 
ever objections might be taken to a rate in 
aid, and no doubt there were many such 


objections, both theoretical and practical, 
still he supposed they all felt that the 
present state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was so exceptional that they could 
not hesitate for a moment to apply an ex- 


ceptional arrangement to it. His chief 
objection to the Bill, like that stated 
against it by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel W. Patten), related, not to what 
was in the measure, but to what was not in 
it. He thought it unfortunate that it con- 
tuined no provision to enable parishes or 
unions to do that which he believed in 
many instances they would be willing and 
able to do—namely, when their immediate 
resources were exhausted, to draw upon 
their own future resources, instead of 
throwing themselves upon the help and 
charity of others. He knew of only two 
objections that could be made to giving 
parishes or unions the power of borrowing. 
The one was that the power might be 
prematurely exercised—that they might 
borrow before they had sufficiently drawn 
upon their present resources, and that the 
money so raised might be recklessly and 
lavishly expended. ‘Che Poor Law Board, 
however, would have the remedy for that 
in its own hands, because nothing could 
be easier than to provide in the case 
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of the borrowing power, as in the case 
of the rate in aid, that it should not 


|come into operation until the rates had 


reached a certain amount. The second 
objection was, that if they gave a parish 
a power of obtaining assistance from the 
neighbouring parishes, then the borrowing 
power would be useless, because the parish 
would prefer coming upon its neighbours 
to mortgaging its own future resources. 
Now, for his own part, he believed the 
parishes of Lancashire would much rather 
run into debt, with the certainty of paying 
it off in a few years, than go to their 
neighbours for assistance. But that ob- 
jection, whatever its value might be, 
might easily be met by combining a bor- 
rowing power and a rate in aid in one 
Bill, in this way—they might enact that 
the borrowing power should not come into 
operation till the rates had reached a cer- 
tain sum in the pound, and then they 
might enact that the rate in aid should 
not come into operation till the borrowing 
power had also been exercised to a certain 
extent; subject always to this qualifica- 
tion—that if from some unforeseen or ex- 
ceptional circumstance a particular parish 
was not able to avail itself of the borrowing 
power, then the Poor Law Board should 
be authorized to dispense with that con- 
dition. As to mortgaging the resources of 
the parishes, he did not think any appre- 
hension need be entertained on that score. 
Everybody knew that the distress in Lanca- 
shire, singularly severe as it was, owed its 
severity in great measure to the uncertain 
duration of the present dearth of the raw 
material, because one great difficulty that 
was felt in obtaining a supply of cotton from 
other parts of the world than America arose 
from this, that there was no guarantee 
for the continuance of the present prices, 
and no security for the continuance of the 
present demand. Therefore the very fact 
that at any moment, even within the next 
three or four months, the American sup- 
ply might be restored, made it more diffi- 
cult to replace that supply from any other 
quarter. ‘The distress was in its nature 
temporary, and unlikely to recur on 80 
large a scale. There was one reason espe- 
cially why he would prefer in some modi- 
fied degree resorting to the plan of loans. 
It was this—that whether the rates were 
laid on the parish or union, or extended 
to other districts, they fell for the moment 
exclusively on the occupier; whereas if 
they had recourse to a loan—that was to 
say, if they spread the payment over a 
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period of seven, ten, or fifteen years, al-| probable that the amount of money which 
though in form it would still fall on the | would be required to mect the prospective 
occupier, it would yet fall on the owner | distress would be half a million sterling, 
also, because a greater time would elapse, | and it was not creditable to the country 
which would give an opportunity for | to leave the respectable artisan population 
the relations between the owner and the; to the eleemosynary aid of private indi- 
occupier to re-adjust themselves with re- | viduals. He was also of opinion that the 
ference to this charge. That was all he | future ratepayers ought to be protected 
wished to say at that stage of the Bill on | from the present emergency, and that it 
the subject of loans. He did not exactly | would be novel and wrong in principle to 
understand why, in the first clause, the | allow the guardians of the poor by bor- 
point at, which the rate in aid wasto come | rowing money to meet the pressure upon 
into play was to be determined by a fluc-| them to burden posterity. It would be 
tuating and not by a fixcd test. He did | disgraceful to the Legislature to admit 
not see why the rate in aid should come; the principle that the poor were de- 
into play when the expenditure exceeded | pendent upon private benevolence. The 
by two-thirds the average cost of the re-|sum of money required to tide over the 
lief of the poor for the three preceding | emergency during the poriod prescribed 
years. He should have thought it a! for by the present Bill was between a 
simpler and better plan to say it should | quarier and half a million sterling. The 
come into play when the charge hadj| county of Lancashire was assessable in a 
reached a certain fixed percentage, be-|sum of not less than eight millions, and 
cause a fluctuating test would make the | the assessment of 1s. 3d. in the pound 
coming of the rate in aid into play to! would raise £500,000, which was the ex- 





depend on what might be the accidental treme calculation of what would be suffi- . 


circumstance whether a parish had more | cient to carry the working classes through 
or less prospered in previous years. | the emergency. ‘There was a great ano- 
That, however, would be a matter for | maly in the discrepancy which existed in 
consideration in Committee. By the plan | the rating for the different parishes in the 
as it stood in the Bill, the parish was in | same unionsin Lancashire. In the Black- 
the first instance to be assisted by the burn Union the average rate in 1856 was 
union; and if the union also was pauper- | ls. 2d. in the pound, but the highest 
ized to a certain extent, then the union parish in that union paid no less than 
was to be assisted by the entire county. | 4s. 7}d., whilst the lowest-rated parish 
There was great apparent fairness in that; | paid only 44d. In the Bolton Union the 
but he believed it would be found in prae- | highest paid 2s. 103d., and the lowest 6d. 
tice that a great many of the Lancashire | In the Burleigh Union the highest paid 
unions included a large tract of country | 8s. 0}d., and the lowest 6d. In the 
with manufacturing and agricultural dis- Chorlton Union the highest paid 1s. 104d., 
tricts which had little to do the one with | and the lowest 4d. In the Preston Union 
the other. No doubt the agricultural| the highest paid 3s. 8}d., and the lowest 
districts ought to pay, and would be will-| 4d. Under these circumstances he thought 
ing to pay, their full share towards the| that the Government should go further 
relicf of the towns, as they shared in| than they did in the presc-t Bill, and 
their prosperity ; still an agricultural dis- | declare the principle that the property of 
trict in the vicinity of a large town might | the county, in such an emergency as this, 
say, “We are willing to contribute for | should be liable to pay a fair quota towards 
the help of the town, but we object to | the relief of the poor in the cotton districts. 
be made to contribute exclusively while | He should support the second reading of 
a district in the immediate neighourhood | the Bill, but he trusted that in Committee 
of us, merely because it is in a different! some of its provisions would be materially 
union, is to be altogether exempt.” He | altered. 

meant to say, that if they applied the| Mr. HENLEY said, his hon. and gal- 
rate in aid at all, might it not be better | lant Friend near him had stated truly that 
to extend it at once from the limit of the| the present crisis had arisen from what 
parish to the limit of the entire county?| was justly described as the horrid war in 
He suggested that point, however, rather; America; but they must not shut their 
as a matter for inquiry than as expressing | eyes to the fact that a similar crisis might 
a decided opinion himself upon it. arise from a horrid war with America. 
‘Mr. Atpermay SIDNEY thought it | Phe present state of things in our vast 

Lord Stanley 
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manufacturing districts showed how easily 
events over which we could exercise no 
coutrol might plunge us from the height 
of prosperity into an abyss of distress, 
which could not be regarded without pain 
and dismay. But, in attempting to pro- 
vide what had been called temporary plans 
of relicf, care must be taken not to make 
a false step, nor tu lay down false princi- 
ples. He entirely agreed with his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) in thinking that as- 
senting to the second reading of the Bill did 
no more than pledge them to a rate in aid 
insome shape. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said truly the other night 
that the safest course to pursue would be 
to adhere as closely as possible to the 
principles of the law that had been in 
existence in this country during the last 
300 years. He believed that there were 
great difficulties in carrying out that law, 
and therefore the Government had acted 
wisely in coming forward to give facilities 
for enforcing and to make clear that which 
from disuse had become obscure and im- 
possible to put in force. He would con- 
sider the Bill, having regard to the princi- 
ples of the old law; and how far it went 
to carry out those principles ? What, then, 
was the provision in the statute of Eliza- 
beth for relieving parishes reduced to a 
state of extreme and exceptional distress f 
It was that they should receive the assist- 
ance of a rate in aid for the maintenance 
of their poor ‘‘ where the parish was not 
able” to bear the burden. But when he 
saw such a definition of inability to pay as 
an excess of two-thirds over the average 
amount of rates he was astonished. Did 
the Government mean that in a parish 
where the poor rates had only been 1s., 
im one particular week when the rate rose 
to 1s. 8d., then the principle of a rate in 
aid was to come into operation? He 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
that it would be better to measure the test 
of industry in that case by the fact that 
the rate had reached some definite sum— 
such as 5s., or 7s., or any other amount. 
He believed that such a provision in the 
Bill would naturally open the door to 
great abuse, and would hold out to the 
guardians of particular parishes an irre- 
sistible temptation to raise the rate to the 
required two-thirds beyond the usual 
amount, so that they might at once be 
enabled to claim the assistance of their 
neighbours. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board would consider that point before 
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the Bill went into Committee, and would 
endeavour to guard the power in accord- 
ance with the principle of the law of 
Elizabeth. There was another point in 
the machinery of the Bill to which he 
would call attention. Under the clause 
extending relief from the parish to the 
union it was quite possible that additional 
burdens would be thrown upon parishes 
which might at that same moment be 
paying higher rates than the parish they 
were going to relieve. On the face of the 
Bill that might easily happen. Some 
parishes, it had been stated, now paid 
4s. in the pound; and as the Bill was 
drawn those places might be called on to 
contribute towards the relief of a parish 
where the rate, having been 1s., was in- 
ereased to 1s. 8d. It had been suggested 
that the difficulty should be dealt with 
by borrowing. _ Now, it was always very 
easy to shove the burden from off one’s 
own shoulders to the shoulders of other 
people, but, as a general principle, he was 
not fond of borrowing. The statement he 
had just heard from his hon. Friend near 
him (Colonel W. Patten) rendered him 
still less disposed to adopt it as a remedy 
in that case. His hon. Friend said—and 
no one, perhaps, was more capable of 
speaking authoritatively upon such a 
subject—that two-thirds of some por- 
tions of the mill property was borrowed 
money; and then to relieve that par- 
ticular description of property his hon. 
Friend would borrow more. He (Mr. 
Henley) did not think that was a sound 
or a safe principle of Legislation to follow. 
He believed that the best course they 
could adopt would be to enforce the prin- 
ciples of the law of Elizabeth, and to de- 
fine what was to be regarded as the in- 
ability of a parish to maintain its own 
poor. When that inability was thus as- 
certained, let the neighbouring parishes 
be compelled to come to its aid; and, if 
the burden thus imposed upon them should 
reach a certain amount, to be also fixed, 
then let them go to a larger area, and tax 
the whole country. But let them not, 
for the purpose of meeting what, he hoped, 
was but a temporary emergency, part with 
those principles which had for ages regu- 
lated our system of poor relief. If they 
were to adopt any change of principle in 
the matter, it would be better that that 
should be done in a future Session of Par- 
liament, when they would have time 
calmly and carefully to consider the course 
which they were pursuing. The hon. 
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Member for Stafford (Mr. Alderman Sid- 
ney) had Jaid down doctrines which, car- 
ried to their legitimate conclusion, would 
lead to the establishment of a national 
rate. If they were to abandon the paro- 
chial system, and establish a regular county 
rate, they could not stop there, and they 
must levy a uniform tax upon the whole 
country. He did not want at that time, 
however, to be dragged into a discussion 
of that question. Let them adhere to the 
old law of Elizabeth—let them define 
what ‘not able” in that law meant, and 
their legislation would have a useful prac- 
tical result. His hon. Friend near him 
(Colonel W. Patten) said that the manu- 
facturing districts in Lancashire were 
capable of bearing the burden to which 
they had as yet been exposed, and the 
papers which had been laid before the 
House established the same conclusion ; 
and he did not think, under those circum- 
stances, that there was any reason why 
they should go further than to adopt the 
principle of a rate in aid. 

Mr. COBDEN : I am afraid th..t, how- 
ever well suited the statute of Elizabeth 
may be to the present state of Oxford- 
shire, it will be found at this moment 
very ill-adapted to the condition of Roch- 
dale; and I may at once say that I de- 
precate altogether the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman when he encourages the 
Government to allow this Session to pass 
before we touch any of those ancient prin- 
ciples of the statute of Elizabeth, in amend- 
ing the Poor Law so as to meet the pre- 
sent state of the north of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman has convinced me 
by his speech that the present state 
of things, and the impending state of 
things, are not sufficiently understood in 
this House. The fallacy which runs 
through his remarks is this—that you 
are dealing with a community who are 
competent to pay rates, provided you will 
levy them. But in order that rates may 
be paid, you must have production going 
on, whereas the district which I repre- 
sent is rapidly approaching the state 
which an agricultural parish in Oxford- 
shire would be in if it were struck with 
sterility. The large capital invested in 
the cotton trade is becoming not simply 
unproductive, but burdensome, and mills 
can only be kept open by the waste of the 
floating capital of those who, at the pre- 
sent moment, have the misfortune to own 
them. That being the case, the analogy 
drawn between a parish which ordinarily 
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pays a rate of 1s. and another in a rural 
district which pays 2s. or 3s. falls alto- 
gether to the ground. The parish which 
has been accustomed to pay 1s. in the 
pound, and contains a large amount of 
capital invested in cotton mills, has hither- 
to been thus lightly taxed, because it has 
had full and profitable employment for the 
operatives. But let those manufactories 
be closed, and your attempt to equalize 
the rate of the parish which had paid 1s, 
and, perhaps, paid it very easily, with the 
rate of 4s. which has been paid in another 
parish where employment is still afforded 
to its population—such an attempt, before 
you allow any aid to be brought to the 
parish which is in a state of collapse and 
paralysis, is out of the question. It is 
like going to a person who has been 
struck with paralysis and cannot stir, and 
saying to him, ‘‘ My good fellow, there is 
another man near you who can walk half 
a mile; try and walk a few yards and do 
something for yourself.” That is the 
state to which the cotton districts are 
rapidly coming, and that through no fault 
of their own. We have heard ridiculous 
stories told about its being the duty of 
the cotton spinners to supply themselves 
with cotton. Why, it is no more their 
duty to supply themselves with cotton than 
it is the duty of flour millers to grow their 
own wheat or of shipbuilders to grow 
their own timber. The cotton spinners 
of this country have made admirable cot- 
ton spinners, but probably they would 
have made clumsy cotton planters Their 
own proper occupation has needed all the 
capital and skill of these men, who have 
contributed so largely to make England 
what she is. The very first principle of 
political economy is that you should have 
that division of labour by which men 
grow cotton in one place or in one coun- 
try and spin it in another. It is no part 
of the business of our citizens to go abroad 
and plant their own cotton, or see that 
it is grown. With regard to the present 
deficiency, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that it has arisen out of war, and that we 
may have another war, and he seems to 
suppose that it is not a very exceptional 
state of things after all. I hope it is, for 
there is a great deal more at stake than 
a few towns in Lancashire. This great 
industry is after all the fly-wheel of our 
national prosperity; and if it is deranged, 
you will find the whole industry of the 
country very soon out of gear. I say 
that I hope the present state of things 
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is very exceptional. The present dearth 
of cotton and paralysis of industry have 
not arisen from any natural causes, and 
this is the reason why you have so much 
difficulty in dealing with them. The no- 
ble Lord (Lord Stanley) clearly showed 
that if the want of cotton were occasioned 
by the fact that the Southern States of 
America had been suddenly visited by a 
blight like that, for instance, which destroy- 
ed the vines in Madeira, then other coun- 
tries, seeing that no more cotton was to be 
expected from that district, would be im- 
mediately tempted by the promise of high 
prices to supply the demand. If, again, 
there had been a servile war in America— 
an insurrection of the negroes — which 
threatened to put an end to that social 
state which in that country has been as- 
sociated with the cultivation of cotton, 
that would have insured its own remedy 
according to the ordinary principles of 
political economy, for cotton would iinme- 
diately have been grown in other parts of 
the world. But this calamity has befallen 
us from a totally different cause. Two 
countries are at war. I call them two 
countries, because as belligerents they are 
so; and one of these belligerents has im- 
posed a commercial blockade upon the 
other. Such a system of warfare may 
have been very well suited to the middle 
ages, but it is totally unsuited to an age 
which is governed by the principles of 
political economy, and it is England more 
than any cther country in the world which 
has perpetuated that absurd system of 
warfare. However, the discussion of that 
question is useless at this moment, except 
to enable us fully to understand the posi- 
tion in which we are placed. At this 
moment you have in America, subjected 
to blockade, from 8,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bales of cotton, because I hold that very 
little of it has been absolutely destroyed. 
This was intended for last year’s supply; 
and besides this you have 1,000,000 or 
1,500,000 bales now growing, the greater 
part of which was intended for this coun- 
try. Now, that quantity of cotton hang- 
ing over the market paralyses all opera- 
tions, and prevents ay natural remedy 
being applied to cure this state of things. 
If it were anything but an extraordinary 
and unnatural cause which had produced 
this collapse in Lancashire —if, for in- 
stance, there were a failure in the coal or 
iron of this country, so that the manufac- 
ture were likely to cease to be carried on, 
then you might look for a natural remedy, 
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and might apply the principle of the Poor 
Law in its greatest rigour, even with 
charity and mercy to the people concerned. 
You might tell them, as they had no em- 
ployment, to disperse over the land and 
find occupation elsewhere, because it was 
evident they could no longer find employ- 
ment where they were. But that is not 
the case in the present instance. There 
is all the necessary fixed capital—the ma- 
chinery—in the cotton-manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and there exists also a body of ma- 
nufacturers who will employ the popula- 
tion when they get the raw material, and 
I believe that the raw material will come, 
but whether in six months or twelve 
months it is impossible to say. I do not 
believe that the cotton in America is de- 
stroyed; nay, it is very likely to find its 
way to England ; and it is because other 
people think this probable that the trade 
is in a state of paralysis. Then, the prac- 
tical question for the Government and for 
Parliament is, how to treat the popula- 
tion under these circumstances. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Henley), 
possessing extensive knowledge in refe- 
rence to agricultural districts, does not 
fully comprehend the state of things in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. He says, ‘“‘Go 
back to the 43rd of Elizabeth,” and I say 
you might as well go back to the legisla- 
tion of the Romans, which would be just 
as applicable to the present case. The 
principle to be adopted should be to add 
as little as possible to the necessary evil, 
or, indeed, ruin, which must fall on that 
manufacturing district. You cannot avert 
the calamities which must befall the popu- 
lation there, but do everything you can to 
give them the chance of tiding over the 
immense destitution certain to prevail for 
the next six or twelve months. In the 
first place, do not do anything possible to 
be avoided that might bring ruin to the 
people possessing cotton mills. It has 
been truly said by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel W. Patten) that the 
great bulk of the mills in Lancashire are 
not owned by millionaires; though an 
idea has been propagated, from very ques- 
tionable motives, that the cotton spinners 
are men of enormous wealth. The large 
proportion of the profits in the cotton 
trade are laid out in buildings and machi- 
nery and made reproductive in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, and the great bulk of the 
cotton mills and factories belong to per- 
sons who have, comparatively, very little 
floating capital. The names of the great 
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cotton spinners—gencrally men belonging 
to families who have been two or three 
generations in the business — may be 
counted by scores, but the number of those 
struggling up, and who by thrift and in- 
genuity, by the discovery of new machi- 
nery and the productiveness of their fac- 
tories, augment the power and greatness of 
this country, may be counted by thousands. 
These latter are the men described by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite, who, 
possessing a certain amount of money, 
they build mills with it, get credit from 
their bankers and agents in Manchester, 
and in that way the great industry and 
prosperity of Lancashire and Cheshire are 
produced. Unfortunately, this dearth of 
cotton came suddenly on us, just in the 
midst of the great and rapid extension of 
this manufacturing prosperity. Probably 
there never was before so much capital 
invested in buildings and machinery as 
during the two or three years preceding 
the crisis in America. ‘This was done 
legitimately and with a sound discretion, 
as, except for the present unnatural events, 
they who so acted would have been pros- 
perous men at this moment. Then I 
again say that what you should do in 
your legislation is to avoid as much as 
possible bringing these men to ruin, be- 
cause it is on their ability to employ the 
population that we must mainly depend 
to restore the community around them to 
a state of prosperity. But what could be 
more calculated utterly to exterminate 
such a body of men than to pursue the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire? I believe he 
said that in the first place he would wait 
till next spring. 

Mr. HENLEY: I proposed to support 
the Bill of the Government. 

Mr. COBDEN: I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say, that he would 
have no innovations on the principle of 
the Poor Law till next spring, and that he 
would stand on the ancient ways. Now, 
I tell the Government and the House that 
I do not think that it would be safe for 
this House to separate, unless the Govern- 
ment are prepared to take on itself the 
means of meeting this evil in a different 
spirit from that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has indicated. What is the con- 
dition of even the richest manufacturer in 
Lancashire at the present moment? ‘The 
great bulk of the cotton mills and manufac- 
tories, the number of which has been stated 
at 2,800, are working short time, for three 
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or four days, or for, perhaps, not more 
than two days and a half in the week. 
It is notorious to all persons connected 
with trade and commerce, that every one 
of these establishments is working at an 
immense sacrifice to the owner or owners. 
If working three days in the week, near- 
ly the whole amount of wages paid is 
lost to the capitalist. I have a communi- 
cation bearing on this point in my pocket. 
It is a passage in a letter, dated July 16, 
written by a gentleman with whom I am 
not personally acquainted, but whose let- 
ter has been handed to me. It is written 
by a large spinner to a friend in London, 
and I will read an extract from it— 

“TI have cotton purchased which will enable 
me to run my mill four days a week till near tho 
end of the year; to-day I could sell it off and 
clear £20,000 profit ; by working my mill I shall, 
at the very least, lose that sum; and I run the 
risk of a settlement with America and other con- 
tingencies, by which I may lose much more ; and 
to only lose this, I assume the present serious 
margin of loss will in some way diminish, so as 
not to exceed wages paid, which it now far ex- 
ceeds.” 

There are but few owners of these mills 
in the north of England whe can afford 
to go on in this way for many weeks or 
mouths, because they have but little float- 
ing capital in ordinary times beyond that 
which is necessary for the conduct of their 
business; and when the mills entirely cease 
to work, what becomes of the district or 
the population? According to the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire, if a parish 
requiring aid has only been paying 1s. in 
the pound, he would call on the people of 
that parish, utterly crushed and ruined as 
they are, to pay another rate merely for 
the suke of symmetry, in order that it 
might approximate to the rate of some 
other agricultural parish situated in another 
part of the country, and paying 3s. or 4s. 
in the pound. Such a system would only 
accelerate the ruin and prostration which 
it is the interest and policy of the Govern- 
ment plan to prevent. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that in such an impoverished 
parish as I have described, every new ad- 
ditional rate throws out of the list a very 
large proportion of rate-paying asscss- 
ments. Taking the assessment for the pre- 
sent in respect to Blackburn at £18,000 
a year, it is obvious, that if you lay on 
another rate, you impoverish a large class 
of ratepayers, and the rate would, perhaps, 
only produce £12,000. If you laid ona 
third rate in addition, you would probably 
only get £6,000; and the effect of these 
additional rates would be to multiply the 
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number of paupers, and at the same time 
diminish the means for their support. It 
is not merely the millowner in these dis- 
tricts who is absolutely dependent on the 
prosperity of the cotton manufacture; for 
the small shopkeeper, who is dependent on 
the workpeople for his profits, finds him- 
self reduced almost to the level of the 
labourer by the same process that ruins 
the manufacturer; so that you have all 
the large numbers that subsist on the cot- 
ton trade brought down to one common 
state of stagnation and almost ruin. Look 
at the vast number of operatives in the 
cotton district who, during the last few 
years, have been building their own cot- 
tages. It is the pride of the district 
that the ingenious and very intelligent 
population there live, to a considerable 
extent, in their own houses, built 
through the means of benefit socicties 
and other ways which are known to the 
Legislature, and which this House has 
promoted and fostered. We know that 
these cottages have been very largely 
built with borrowed money. Well, if the 
owners, at the very time when they lose 
their income from wages, should be called 
on to pay an extra poor rate on their 
houses, in addition to interest on the mort- 
gages, the whole of the property must be 
transferred from these poor people to other 
individuals. This is a state of things you 
would like to avert if you could; and if 
you believe that the present unnatural 
paralysis is more likely to be temporary 
than permanent, and if you hope that in 
six or twelve months it must be put an 
end to, would it not be better, acknow- 
ledging that the existing state of things is 
exceptional, to tide over that period, and 
to trench on the old principles of the law 
of Elizabeth, cither by borrowing money 
on future rates or by getting a rate in aid 
more promptly extended than the law 
now allows of? I am as much opposed 
a3 the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
borrowing money on the security of rates 
in ordinary circumstances ; but no person 
who realizes the condition of affairs in the 
cotton district could object to the popula- 
tion taking the course they think most 
advantageous to themselves. The Govern- 
ment and the House ought, I think, to be 
prepared to act in this case mainly on the 
advice of those whose interests are espe- 
cially at stake. The population of the 
cotton districts of Lancashire and Cheshire 
have never hitherto been found deficient 
in that sagacity and prudeuce necessary 
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for the proper management of their own 
affairs. I think, therefore, that if it could 
be shown to be the general wish in those 
districts that they should be invested with 
the power of borrowing money for eight or 
ten years to meet the existing distress, it 
would be very unwise to interfere with 
that wish. The Government, in the face 
of the winter which is before the north of 
England, would, in my opinion, incur a 
gtave responsibility if they declined to 
allow the manufacturing districts to carry 
out that policy, if they themselves deemed 
it desirable that the course I have indi- 
cated should be adopted. Iam, of course; 
aware that such a power as that of which 
I am speaking would require to be guarded 
with certain provisions which cannot be 
now discussed; but I repeat, that if the 
manufacturing population make their 
views on the subject known, unitedly and 
unanimously, the House and the Govern- 
ment ought not to deny those facilities 
for meeting a great emergency like that 
which has come upon them for which 
they may deem it right to ask. I will go 
a step further. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle spoke of the high charae- 
ter of the working-classes in Lancashire, 
and how undesirable it would be to allow 
such men to become paupers. Now, for 
my own part, I will never call any man a 
pauper who is obliged to seek public relief 
in consequence of this blockade in the 
Southern States of America. I invite, 
then, the operatives of Lancashire, so far 
as my voice can be heard by them, not 
to stint their children, as I have been 
informed they do; not to subject their 
wives and those who are dependent on 
them to privations from a repugnance— 
which does them honour, because it has 
its foundation in a feeling of self-respect 
—to apply for parish relief. Let them, 
I would say, go and get that assist- 
ance to which they are entitled, with- 
out thinking for a moment that they are 
degrading themselves by so doing, for no 
man has a right to say that such would 
be the case. There is scarcely one of 
those men who have been engaged in 
working in the cotton mills who would 
not, I feel assured, rather be the payer of 
poor rates than the recipient of aid from 
that source. I would meet their wants, 
then, in the manner which I have sug- 
gested, and I would do still more. You 
cannot prevent the working men in Lan- 
cashire from selling off everything they 
have, cven the blankets which are to 
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shelter them from the inclemency of winter, | by the working classes as wanting in feel- 
rather than go through the ordeal of being | ing and sympathy for them, inasmuch as 


classed with other paupers, and the humi- 
liating details into which it is necessary to 
enter before they can obtain relief at the 
parish pay-table. If therefore you can re- 
lieve their distress while you at the same 
time, as far as possible, take care to preserve 
their self-respect and dignity, you will be 
taking a most desirable course. I would, 
with that view, suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should give effect to some 
provision by which it would be competent 


for the guardians of the poor to lend money | 


to those men. There are operatives con- 
nected with the cotton mills, whose 
families have, until very recently, been in 
the receipt of 40s. or 50s. a week, and 
who are certain, the moment the tall chim- 
neys begin to smoke and the machinery to 
revolve again, to earn a similar amount. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of those men who would take money from 
the parish officer to be repaid again when 
days of prosperity returned to them, whom 
you could not persuade to take it in the 
shape in which relief is now administered. 
It may be said that that which I propose 
might be done under the law as it stands; 
and if that is the case, I should like the 
fact to be made generally known. I 
should also like to see the Poor Law Board 
dispensing, as far as possible, with the 
system of formalities which are now in 
force as preliminary conditions of obtain- 
ing out-door relief. If the mills through- 
out the North stop working, you cannot 
want any further proof that in that part 
of the country there are numbers out of 
employment who are willing to labour. 
You must know at once that you have not 
to deal with the case of the sturdy beggar 
who has no objection to live in idleness. 
With such evidence before you, it would 
be pedantic and absurd to adhere to the 
letter of those formalities-to which I have 
adverted. I would, therefore, advise my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Poor 
Law Department to take this matter into 
his serious consideration, and to absolve 
himself as much as possible from needless 
responsibility by acting, as far as he can, 
in accordance with the well-understood 
opinion of the manufacturing districts in 
dealing with this important subject. To 
my right hon. Friend’s humanity I need 
not appeal, and I will simply add that I 
think it fortunate he happens to be at the 
head of the Department over which he 
now presides, for he cannot be regarded 


Mr. Cobden 








his name is, and always will be, associated 
with a measure which has done more than 
any other to promote their independence 
and prosperity. 

Mr. LYGON said, the existing evil 
had been so long impending that he 
thought the House was entitled to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government why a measure 
of that importance and difficulty had been 
postponed till so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. It was all very well for the hon. 
Member for Rochdale to say that he would 
throw over the principles of political 
economy, and that he would give his con- 
stituents a measure which he would not 
extend to any agricultural district; but 
the subject was one that ought to have 
been much more carefully discussed. He 
did not wish to go at length into the 
question of a rate in aid, but he believed 
that its practical working would be at- 
tended with many difficulties. He must 
add that he had listened with great as- 
tonishment to the statement made by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale to the effect 
that the great bulk of the manufacturing 
interest in Lancashire depended on credit ; 
and if that were so, it was quite clear 
that the Bill would throw the burden of 
maintaining those who had been so trading 
upon those who had been trading on 
capital. For his own part, he had the 
strongest sympathy with the labouring 
classes, while he admired the fortitude 
with which they bore the distress which 
had fallen upon them; but he would ask, 
were the descriptions which had been 
drawn of their necessities any reason why 
the House should transfer to other shoul- 
ders the burdens of the ratepayers who 
were not shown to be distressed at all? 
No doubt, relief must be administered, 
but it ought to be wisely and justly ad- 
ministered; and those who had so largely 
benefited by the former state of things 
ought to pay their fair contributions to- 
wards that relief. It was all very well 
to say that parishes in Lancashire had 
been rated lightly because of the abun- 
dance of the employment afforded there; 
but when he found that the average rate 
in twenty-nine unions in that county 
amounted in 1856 to only 13d. in the 
pound, he thought there was some reason 
for looking with jealousy on the proposal 
before the House. He must also complain 


that the Government had furnished the: 


House with no adequate materials on 
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which to come to a conclusion on the 
subject; so that there was no means of 
knowing how far their scheme was borne 
out by statistics giving a just view of the 
actual state of things which prevailed in 
the manufacturing districts. If it was 
difficult in one manufacturing parish or 
district for the ratepayers to~pay the 
rates, how could matters be mended by 
transferring the burden to a neighbouring 
parish or district which was in similar 
circumstances. He doubted if the cir- 
cumstances of the case were as bad as had 
been represented. ‘Those circumstances 
were exceptional, it was said, but that 
was no reason why rash measures should 
be resorted to, which might entail future 
mischief. It was a dangerous principle to 
lay down, that when a particular district 
which had been largely benefited by its 
manufactures felt the pressure of distress, 
it should be relieved of the responsibility 
which attached to it. The principle of 
the Poor Law was, that the localities which 
had been enriched by the labouring classes 
should bear the burden of the exceptional 
distress of those classes; and it was un- 
fair to call on parishes which had not 
been so enriched to come to their assist- 
ance. He confessed that the observation 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale had 
somewhat alarmed him, when he said 
that he would not apply the same rule 
to agricultural as to manufacturing dis- 
tricts. That observation really meant, 
that the political economy which was good 
for one’s neighbours was not good for 
oneself. If it was right that the agricul- 
tural districts should bear, as they had 
borne in many cases and for many years, 
the pressure of high rates, surely the ma- 
nufacturing districts, when called upon 
by exceptional circumstances to bear high 
rates, should not transfer the burden to 
other portions of the county. But if the 
present distress arose from exceptional 
causes, it behoved the Government to take 
care that those causes remained no longer 
than could possibly be avoided. Those 
exceptional causes were well known to 
be the want of cotton from America— 
a want that could only be supplied on the 
termination of the war in America; and 
every hour the blockade of the Southern 
ports was allowed to continue, and every 
hour we refrained from recognising the 
Confederate States, beyond the time dic- 
tated by international law, must inflict 
incalculable suffering upon thousands of 
our fellow-subjects. 
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Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to remind the House and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale that there was no present 
emergency to deal with. ‘hat fact had 
been distinctly stated by the President of 
the Poor Law Board when he introduced 
the measure. The existing means were, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had assured 
the House, perfectly adequate to meet 
the existing distress, and in all proba- 
bility the measure which he was intro- 
ducing would never come into practical 
operation. The same representation was 
made in the only document relative to the 
subject which had been laid before Par- 
liament. Mr. Farnall, in his report on 
Preston, one of those towns where the 
pressure was understood to be greatest, 
stated that— 

“ The board of guardians, the local committee, 
and every magistrate, clergyman, and ratepayer 
with whom I have conferred, have expressed 
their determination and their ability to meet all 
the requirements of the poor of the township 
= or through the medium of their own 
unds, 


Mr. COBDEN: What is the date of 


that? 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: The 31st of 
May. 


Mr. COBDEN: Mr. Farnall afterwards 
changed his opinion. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
report he had quoted was all the Parlia- 
mentary information that they had to guide 
them. He repeated, however, that not 
more than forty-eight hours ago the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board stated that 
the existing means, administered in the 
ordinary way, were perfectly adequate to 
the present emergency. There was there- 
fore no immediate pressure; but he under- 
stood the reason for the introduction of 
the Bill to be, that in the course of the 
vacation the pressure might become so 
great that the ordinary means of relieving 
the poor would be exhausted, and there- 
fore it behoved Parliament, in prudence, 
before separating, to avoid the necessity 
of meeting again in the autumn by making 
some provision for the possible emergency. 
The distress of the manufacturing districts 
was not denied as a matter of fact, and it 
appeared to him to be the unavoidable 
and the necessary consequence of the pre- 
sent war in America, and the position of 
our cotton manufacture. The practical 
question now was, how were they to meet 
this distress? Three distinct proposals 
had been laid before the House. One 
was the proposal suggested by the hon, 
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Member for Rochdale, and which had 
come before the country from various 
quarters, namely, that they should enable 
guardians to raise money by loan. to meet 
the extraordinary demand upon the parish 
funds. It appeared to him (Mr. Bouverie) 
that a loan was the last measure to which 
recourse should be had on such an occa- 
sion. They were told that the circum- 
stances were exceptional, but that was 
always the excuse of the spendthrift when 
he wanted to raise money to meet a pre- 
sent emergency. It was true that the 
particular occasion which had originated 
the distress was exceptional, but manu- 
facturing distress from time to time was 
not exceptional, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochdale must well remem- 
ber the distress of 1842, which was much 
more general than the distress which now 
existed in the manufacturing districts. 
Let his hon. Friend read the accounts of 
the distress of that period, and say whe- 
ther Lancashire had arrived, or was likely 
within any reasonable time to arrive, at 
the state of misery which then prevailed. 
Yet that distress was met, not without 
pressure and suffering it was true, but by 
the existing machinery of the law, and 
was tided over without having recourse to 
the spendthrift machinery of aloan. Let 
him ask his hon. Friend where the money 
for the loan was to be raised? Did he 
propose that Parliament should make a 
grant of money as an advance? In the 
case of the distress in Ireland the public 
advanced the money; but he (Mr. Bou- 
verie), on the part of the taxpayers of this 
country, protested against their having 
recourse in the present case to any such 
expedient. Then the hon. Member for 
Carlisle suggested that £100,000 a month 
would be sufficient to meet the emergency, 
and that Parliament should make a grant 
to that extent. Let him remind his hon. 
Friend that in Scotland there was no poor 
rate at all, that there was no provision for 
any but the sick, the infirm, and the dis- 
abled. It was the glory of England that 
she was the only country in the world 
were by law there was a proyision for 
the able-bodied poor, who had the right 
in their necessity to come upon the pro- 
perty of the country to maintain them. 
That right, however, was so hostile to 
the maintenance of property, that unless 
it was guarded with the greatest care 
and rigour, it was not impossible that 
the poverty of the country would swal- 
low up altogether the property of the 
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country. There was but one sceurity 
against such a result, and that was that 
those whose property was called upon 
to support the poor were those who ad- 
ministered the relief. Let it not be ima- 
gined that there was any fixed quantity of 
paupers who would come upon the rates; 
for any one who knew anything about 
these matters, knew that if there was a 
lavish expenditure, pauperism would grow 
by what it fed on, till it would swallow 
up all that was destined to maintain it. 
Therefore it was that a public grant, 
to be administered by the guardians of 
the poor in these districts, was not 
to be entertained for a moment; and 
they were reduced, then, to the third 
proposal, of a rate in aid, which had 
been adopted by his right hon. Friend 
in the Bill. He fully agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), that if they 
were to have a rate in aid, they should 
keep as near as they could, having re- 
gard to the altered circumstances of the 
time, to-the ancient statute of Elizabeth. 
They ought, in the first instance, to re- 
quire proof of the incompetency of a dis- 
trict to maintain its poor before permit- 
ting the Act to come into operation. He 
saw no provision made for such proof in 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend, and in 
that respect he thought some Amendment 
would have to be made. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
had pointed out another blot in the Bill— 
namely, that on the face of the clause as 
it stood the parishes relieved might in a 
great many cases be better off than those 
who were subjected to the additional bur- 
den. The Return upon the subject of the 
poor rates which was laid before Parlia- 
ment last year showed that in Cheshire 
principally, and also in Lancashire to a 
considerable extent, in a great number of 
parishes the rates were ridiculously low, 
according to Southern notions—that some- 
thing like 20 per cent of the Cheshire 
parishes were rated at under 6d. in the 
pound, and something like one-half at 
less than 1s. Would any one tell him, 
then, with regard to those parishes, that 
if their rates were raised from 1s. to 
1s. 8d., and from 6d. to 10d., so that the 
provisions of this Bill would come into 
operation, they would of necessity reach 
such a point as to entitle them to come 
upon their neighbours for assistance. The 
matter did not bear argument, and it was 
absolutely necessary to introduce into the 
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Bill a clause fixing some minimum rate 
which should give to a parish the title to 
call upon its neighbours to assist it. These 
were matters of detail which would have 
to be considered when they got into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Of the three pro- 
posals before the Housc—and there were 
only three—no one who fully, fairly, and 
impartially considered the subject could 
doubt that a rate in aid was the proper 
measure to be adopted, and that loans and 
advances were not to be thought of. Sug- 
gestions had been made which appeared 
to him to indicate an amount of alarm 
which was not justified by the state of 
the case. No doubt the distress and suf- 
fering were great—present suffering was 
always felt most intensely; but would 
any one say that after another period of 
prosperity some great national calamity 
might not occur, producing not only 
equal, but far greater suffering than was 
now felt in the manufacturing districts, 
and less confined to one particular lo- 
cality? He therefore hoped the House 
would accede to the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend, properly modified, rather 
than grasp at the suggestions of those 
hon. Gentlemen who came from the ma- 
nufacturing districts; for sure he was 
that if their proposals were adopted—if 
recourse were had to any of these extra- 
ordinary methods they recommended, they 
would themselves be among the first to 
lament and deplore that their advice had 
been taken, and that a departure had been 
made for that course which experience in 
the past, here and in other countries, 
proved to be the best mode of dealing 
with such an emergency. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he had received a 
communication from the board of guar- 
dians of Oldham, who had met to discuss 
the provisions of the Bill. Their opinion 
was that the powers to be given by the 
Bill should be limited to union rating, 
while, at the same time, it ought to sanc- 
tion loans, for a limited number of years, 
to be resorted to at the discretion of the 
guardians. They had no desire to obtain 
assistance from any other union in the 
county. He had no doubt that similar 
communications would be received from 
other unions. He believed that a loan 
would throw the burden of relief upon 
the districts that ought to bear it; and 
therefore he preferred a loan to the plan 
proposed by the Bill. The principle of 
borrowing money was not quite unknown 
to the Poor Law. It was already appli- 
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cable for building workhouses, enabling 
persons to emigrate, and making a valua- 
tion of a parish. There were, therefore, 
three precedents, while a loan would meet 
the necessities of the case much quicker 
und much better than the proposed plan. 
As to the distress, every one connected 
with Lancashire admitted that there was 
a gloomy prospect, and that Parliament 
should not separate without providing for 
the worst. He had a Return from several 
unions coming down to the 17th and 18th 
inst. It showed that since the Ist of 
January the numbers of paupers had in- 
creased: at Ashton, from 1,814 to 9,739 ; 
at Blackburn, from 8,357 to 10,935; at 
Preston, from 3,883 to 11,407. He had 
also received statements pointing to the 
probability of greater distress. At Wigan 
it was probable that in a few weeks 
scarcely a single mill would be working 
either full or short time. Only one mill 
was running six days a week, and the 
number employed three days a week was 
gradually decreasing. At a meeting of 
the board of guardians at Preston two 
days ago the chairman stated that 11,000 
or 12,000 were receiving soup and bread 
who were not yet chargeable upon the 
poor rates; and that if other mills were 
closed, the distress would be greater than 
ever, and it would be difficult to collect 
the rates, which were now 8s. in the 
pound for the half-year. A letter from 
Rochdale stated that out of eighty-five 
cotton mills, within a short radius from 
the centre of the borough, thirty-six were 
at a stand, and that in a week or two 
probably sixty would be closed altogether, 
and the remainder would be working only 
about two days a week. He repeated that 
in such a state of things the House ought 
certainly not to separate without arming 
the boards of guardians with some extra- 
ordinary powers to enable them. to cope 
with the emergency which might arise. 
He entirely approved of the suggestion 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, that the labour test should 
be relaxed. It was said, that as the 
rates were not very high, no case for a 
Bill like this had been made out; but 
the reason why the rates were so low 
was because the operatives, by means of 
their saving and provident habits, had 
remained as long as they could without 
asking aid from the parish. That circum- 
stance alone gave them an additional claim 
to succour in their emergency; and he 
trusted that the relief afforded them would 
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be administered in as rapid, as easy, and 
as little harassing a manner as possible. 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) had com- 
plained of the want of evidence of the 
necessity of that exceptional legislation. 
Now, nobody had asserted that the state 
of things in Lancashire was already such 
that the ratepayers were unable to meet 
it. It was, however, perfectly well known 
how many cotton mills there were, what 
was the number of hands employed in 
them, and what was the present and also 
the prospective stock of cotton. It there- 
fore required no great amount of foresight 
to see that within the next few months 
matters were likely to grow worse and 
worse. The stock of cotton in the country 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand for exportation and for home con- 
sumption much beyond Christmas; and 
then it was easy to perceive, even without 
any returns from Poor Law guardians, 
that the whole population dependent on 
the cotton manufacture would be out of 
work and in the greatest distress. It had 
been said that the Lancashire manufac- 
turers carried on their business upon bor- 
rowed capital; but, whether that were the 
fact or not, it had no connection whatever 
with the present distress, which had en- 
tirely arisen from exceptional and political 
causes. The local ratepayers had no desire 
to shift their own proper burdens to other 
shoulders. The general expression of a 
wish for a loan proved that, because if 
money was found, the people of the dis- 
tressed districts alone would have to re- 
fund it. To a rate in aid there was the 
objection that it would fall upon agricul- 
tural districts as well as upon the towns. 
The question to be answered was, whether 
it was better to meet the distress by a 
continually-increasing rate, or by raising 
the amount required upon the prospects of 
prosperity, which it was almost certain 
would, at no great distance of time, follow 
upon the present depression? His own 
opinion was very strongly in favour of a 
loan, and he trusted that a power to raise 
it would take the place of the second clause 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BOVILL said, he thought it was a 
most remarkable feature in the discussion, 
that although this Bill, the most import- 
ant measure introduced by the Govern- 
ment, had reached its second reading, not 
a single hon. Member who had spoken had 
approved of it. Nor was that surprising, 
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because the Bill had been prepared with 
much haste, as was obvious to anybody 
who glanced at its provisions. The first 
clause was perfectly absurd as it stood. It 
provided, that if there was an excess of 
expenditure of two-thirds in any one week, 
the guardians might raise such excess until 
the Ist of March next. The construction 
that might be put upon that was, that 
until the first of March they might raise 
the deficiency of one week. Suppose, 
however, it meant that such excess was 
to be raised in each week, and then in 
the very next week the excess was 
doubled, were the guardians to be enabled 
to raise that increased excess, or only the 
excess as it stood before? The clause 
ought surely to provide for the excess as 
it went on from week to week ; but nobody 
on earth could tell what its present lan- 
guage meant. Again, the next clause 
gave the guardians power to raise money 
from the parishes without any limitation 
or qualification whatever. In the latter 
part of the Bill words were introduced to 
the effect, that no order should be carried 
to the Queen’s Bench by certiorari; but 
the writ of certiorari was not the only 
way in which an order or rate could be dis- 
puted, as any one affected by a rate could 
dispute it by an action in the courts of 
law. There was no provision to meet the 
varying circumstances of different parishes, 
and upon that point amendment was re- 
quired. He had been surprised to hear 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den) attack the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) for 
recommending an adherence to the prin- 
ciple of the statute of Elizabeth, because 
the Bill of the Government was founded 
upon that law. Every word spoken by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale was a con- 
demnation of the principle and details of 
the Government Bill, and yet the hon. 
Member for Rochdale made it the sub- 
ject of a eulogium upon the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced it, and attack- 
ed the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire for supporting it. There 
was one very serious point to be consi- 
dered. It was admitted that the burden 
of the poor rate should be ultimately borne 
by land and property. At present it was 
so; but by introducing a temporary mea- 
sure the Government would throw the 
charge upon those who were incapable 
to bear it—namely, the occupiers alone, 
and something should be done to remedy 
that evil. He thought the best plan would 
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be for the Government to strike out all 
the clauses of the Bill, and to propose 
other clauses in Committee which would 
be free from the objections that had been 
made. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he did not 
intend to prolong a discussion which 
it had been the general desire of the 
House to defer until a future stage. 
When the proposition was made by the 
hon. Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
W. Patten) that there should be no dis- 
cussion taken on the second reading, be- 
cause the Bill had only been delivered that 
morning and there had not been time to 
obtain information, it was generally ac- 
cepted by the House as the proper course 
to pursue. From what had since taken 
place, the propriety of that view had 
become only more apparent. A number 
of general observations had been made not 
exactly bearing upon the Bill, but dealing 
rather with other matters. They had had, 
what the House generally had when it 
was asked to do nothing more than assert 
a principle—a legal authority rising and 
analysing the whole of the clauses. He 
(Mr. Villiers), however, would forbear to 
discuss the clauses of the Bill until the 
fitting time. He would remark, however, 
that upon one point the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had preceded him was 
not to be implicitly relied upon, even 
upon a matter on which he ought to be 
professionally informed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred to the 
7th clause, and remarking that by it the 
orders of the Poor Law Board were ex- 
cepted from being taken before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench by certiorari, went on 
to say that the validity of rates could be 
disputed in other courts. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made a confusion 
between orders and rates; and although 
what he said was true us to rates, it was 
not true as to orders. The hon. Gentle- 
man again was wrong in saying that every 
speaker had condemned the Bill, for his 
(Mr. Villiers’s) impression was exactly the 
contrary. As far as he could judge, every 
one seemed disposed to accept the Bill as 
framed to meet a particular end of which 
they approved, and that although some 
Amendments might be required, yet it 
was only on details that suggestions had 
been made. He was justified in think- 
ing that there was a general approval 
of the Bill by the fact that the second 
reading was assented to. He was grateful 
for the favour the Bill had met with, be- 
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cause it was not easy to devise a measure 
proper for the occasion, which it was al- 
most necessary to prepare in something 
like haste, owing to the approaching ter- 
mination of the Session. He thanked the 
House for its reception of the Bill, and 
would attentively consider every sugges- 
tion that had been made to amend it. He 
had himself discovered mistakes which 
needed correction, and particularly in the 
Ist clause, without offering the smallest 
pretence to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for calling it a sheer absurdity. He 
thought there might be a difficulty, look- 
ing at the circumstances of Lancashire, 
in taking the amount of expenditure at 
any time, instead of a certain rate-in the 
pound. The question what should be 
the limitation would be a fair question 
for the Committee, and he would be 
quite prepared to consider carefully any 
suggestions upon that point. Then there 
was the proposal to provide, perhaps in the 
alternative or in substitution, that parishes 
should raise the money on the mortgage of 
the rates. He certainly had regarded that 
proposal as an objectionable one, but 
throughout Lancashire a great difference 
of opinion prevailed respecting it. For 
instance, at Preston, the vice-chairman of 
the board and the chairman—they were 
both remarkable men—who both lived on 
the spot, knew the district perfectly well, 
and had well considered the whole conse- 
quences of these different measures, and 
yet they had come to different conclusions. 
One of the objections to raising money in 
that way was the great burden thereby 
cast upon the distressed district ; so that it 
the distress continued for any long time 
the district would be very much encum- 
bered by the amount of debt and interest. 
At the same time, the proposal was not to 
be spoken of confidently or to be denounced. 
It was not, as his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) had said, an ordinary, but an 
extraordinary case of manufacturing dis- 
tress. It was exceptional in every way. 
As his hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) said, it 
was like a country district tho soil of 
which had been struck with sterility; 
masses of men who had been in the habit 
of deriving their means of livelihood from 
the cotton manufacture were now suddenly 
deprived of employment. Under these 
circumstances, it was ridiculous to say 
that it was only an ordinary depression of 
trade or an ordinary crisis; and in con- 
sidering how they should mitigate the 
sufferings of the people they ought not to 
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be too strict and too rigid in their plans of 
relief so long as they were careful not to 
aggravate the evil. Looking at the con- 
dition of the district, he thought that the 
plan he had proposed would be a more 
suitable one than a resort to loans, and 
that in order to relieve the distress of a 
particular district they should call in the 
aid of those who were more fortunately 
placed, and should thus obtain relief which 
the distressed district would be under no 
obligation to repay. It would be for those 
interested in Lancashire to consider whe- 
ther they would prefer to raise the money 
at once, and repay it annually ; or whether 
they would, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple recognised by our ancient law, obtain 
aid from neighbouring districts well able 
and, from what he had heard, very will- 
ing to afford relief, just as throughout 
the whole country people were most 
anxious to contribute and to do all in their 
power for the relief of the distress. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) was not 
altogether candid in his reference to the 
subject. He seemed to think that it was 
a gratuitous picce of legislation, and that 
if there were any exceptional circum- 
stances, they were not of the magnitude to 
justify such legislation ; and he rather im- 
plied that there was a degree of wanton- 
ness about the proposal, and that the Go- 
vernment were doing something to excite 
needless alarm. He was sorry that his 
right hon. Friend was not now in the De- 
partment which he once filled, for then he 
would have been better informed. He 
believed that he did occasionally pay visits 
there and obtain information, which he 
used with great advantage in that House; 
but had he made further inquiry, he would 
have found that the measure was called 
for, and that with the information sup- 
plied to the Department no one in office 
could have justified himself if he had 
proposed nothing to meet the prospect 
of further suffering among the opera- 
tives, or had not, at least, informed the 
House of what he knew, and left it to 
provide for the evil. Neither in referring 
to his statement the other night, nor to 
that of Mr. Farnall, had his right hon. 
Friend shown his usual candour. He 
(Mr. Villiers) had certainly said that up 
to the present moment the existing law 
was sufficient; but his case was that 
the distress would soon be greatly aggra- 
vated, and that some further legislation 
might be needed. The poor operatives 
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had struggled to the last moment to re- 
tain their independence. They had drawn 
out from the savings banks almost every 
sixpence that they had saved ; and as they 
had been sparing the rates hitherto by 
their providence, so the pressure upon the 
rates would be fearfully increased when 
those resourses were exhausted. His 
right hon. Friend said that the rates were 
very low in some of those parishes. But 
in that he overlooked altogether the cir- 
cumstances of the district. The rates 
were paid very largely by the working 
men themselves. Perhaps his right hon. 
Friend would be surprised to hear that in 
Oldham two-thirds of the ratepayers were 
operatives, and that in other places the 
proportion was one-fourth and one-third. 
Where were those people to find the means 
of paying the rates? Then there were 
the small shopkeepers. What were they 
to do when their customers no longer re- 
ceived wages? The operatives even then 
were very much in debt to the shop- 
keepers, who had been giving them credit 
for the last two months. The total sus- 
pension of the cotton trade stopped the 
whole machinery by which rates were 
raised, because it was the very source of 
the rates in those districts. The mistake 
into which people fell was as to the rate- 
able value of property there. If the in- 
habitants had no means of paying rates, 
they must evidently make a great reduc- 
tion in the rateable value, and hon. Mem- 
bers would, therefore, not be surprised to 
hear that in Stockport the estimate was 
that 50 per cent must be deducted on ac- 
count of non-collection. That was the pre- 
sent state of things. Everywhere there was 
an apprehension that the rates would not 
be collected, and in particular places that 
might even lead to a more serious state of 
things than he had mentioned. As he had 
stated on a former occasion, the policy of 
the Bill was that there were particular 
townships where the rates might increase 
so largely that they might be unable to 
maintain their poor. Hon. Members 
might talk of the great value of the pro- 
perty there, but the remedy was to meet 
a state of things that might arise. What 
was proposed, then, was to fix a limit at 
which it might be assumed that a town- 
ship would find it difficult to support its 
poor, and then to charge the excess on the 
union fund. There was nothing new in 
that proposal; it followed the principle 
recognised by the old law, and it would 
be found effective for the object in view. 
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The pressure was gradually increasing, 
the rateable value of property was di- 
minishing, and the total stoppage of the 
mills was everywhere apprehended. He 
believed that what he had proposed would 
afford relief in many cases, and he did not 
think it was for hon. Gentlemen connected 
with town interests to complain of it. 
He had expected opposition from another 
quarter, and was glad therefore to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) 
approve the principle of the Bill. He 
would instance the case of Preston Union. 
That included thirty-two townships, out 
of which not more than two were very 
much distressed, the rest being agricul- 
tural or comparatively well off. <A large 
portion of Lancashire was not immediately 
connected with manufactures, and some 
unions were as purely agricultural as any 
in the country ; yet, according to the plan 
proposed, they would all be liable for the 
relief of one manufacturing union in dis- 
tress. Hitherto there had not been any 
complaints in that quarter, and he hoped 
that there would be none. He was 
perfectly ready to reconsider the basis 
on which it was proposed to proceed 
in levying contributions on the other 
unions. In drawing the Bill, there had, 


he thought, been an error in the rate at 


which the excess had been fixed. The 
union funds, which heretofore had been 
very slightly charged, had lately become 
subject to very considerable charges. The 
Bill which passed last year fixed several 
fresh charges on the union fund, to which 
must be added the cases of persons who 
had lived in the union for three years, 
who were now irremovable. He might 
observe, in passing, that those who op- 
posed that Bill had no reason to feel 
satisfied with themselves—assuming that 
they represented the agricultural dis- 
tricts—as the information he had received 
enabled him to say that not only hundreds 
and thousands, but tens of thousands, 
would be returned on the agricultural 
districts but for that Bill. Many of the 
persons who would thus have become 
chargeable on the agricultural districts 
were discovered to have lived for three 
years in some part of the union. On in- 
quiry he had been surprised at the number 
of persons falling under that class who 
could not now be removed in the manner 
that was formerly done in times of com- 
mercial depression, and which used to be 
felt by the agricultural districts as a great 
infliction. His hon. Friend the Member for 
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Rochdale had asked him for information 
on the subject of loans. It was quite true 
that they might be made, but they were 
not frequent, because the conditions on 
which they were made hardly offered an 
inducement to the poor to prefer them to 
the relief given freely. With respect to 
these matters it was the rule with the 
Poor Law Board to interfere as little as 
possible with the guardians in their actual 
distribution of relief. General rules and 
orders had been drawn up by the Board, 
and were enforced as far as possible; but 
they were not conclusive in all cases, for 
the views of the guardians were at times 
consulted, and though no leading principle 
of the law was disregarded, the adminis- 
tration was chiefly local, and was thereby 
rendered satisfactory. It only remained 
for him to state that he proposed to go 
into Committee on the Bill on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and in the interval he 
would collect as much information as pos- 
sible for the guidance of the House. He 
feared, however, that the information asked 
for by the hon. Member for Evesham could 
hardly be obtained. 

Mz. LYGON asked whether the pro- 
portion of the excess could not be ascer- 
tained by reference to the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Mr. C, P. VILLIERS said, the amount 
in former years could be ascertained readily 
enough, but no present data could be ob- 
tained with which to compare it, as the 
accounts were only made up periodically. 
With respect to the objections taken by 
an hon. and learned Member to what he 
called ‘ giving a week’s relief,’ the phra- 
seology of the clause migiit be capable of 
amendment, and the period of one week 
might be too short; but the meaning of 
the clause was su‘ficiently clear. The in- 
tention was that the guardians of a parti- 
cular parish should be repaid from the 
common fund any excess which was paid 
above their legitimate proportion. He 
did not think there was any precedent to 
justify loans of the nature contemplated 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Old- 
ham; but, though the borrowing powers 
were very much restricted, the security 
had always been found good, and in case 
of necessity he did not think there would 
be any difficulty in obtaining money. 

Cotoye, WILSON PATTEN inquired 
if he understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave up the fluctuating principle 
named in the Bill as the starting point 
when aid was to be given. 


2C2 
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Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I give up no- 
thing, but I will consider anything. 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY observed, 
that the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, had both declared 
their opinion that by assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill they were 
pledged to the principle of a rate in aid. 
If he thought so, he would not support 
the Motion, because it would be found 
exceedingly difficult to carry out in prac- 
tice any such proposal. He had a very 
great respect for the Act of Queen Eliza- 
beth, but he believed that it must have 
been very raw legislation by which jus- 
tices were enabled to tax any parish 
which they pleased for the expenses 
which another parish was not able to 
bear. In what had been well described 
as an exceptional case, he did not think 
the House ought to go back for a pre- 
cedent to the year 1601. Many persons 
connected with the administration of the 
Poor Law were of opinion that nothing but 
a public loan would meet the exigencies 
of the case, and, however disagreeable 
such a course might be, he believed that 
it must ultimately be adopted. The know- 
ledge that money borrowed would be a 
mortgage on the rates would make the 
districts exceedingly careful. He wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board had stated 
the principle which would be acted upon 
in affording outdoor relief in the dis- 
tressed districts. Was it intended that a 


test of any kind should be employed? He 
thought that was a question of too much 


importance to be slurred over. He re- 
membered, when the change in the Poor 
Law was made, putting a question to Lord 
Althorp, whether, supposing there was 
very great distress in the manufacturing 
districts, they would carry out the prin- 
ciple of indoor relief in them. It was 
obviously impossible to put all the opera- 
tives in a manufacturing town into the 
workhouse. When the new Poor Law was 
introduced, outdoor relief was to be abo- 
lished, and relief was to be given only in 
the workhouses. That system had broken 
down of itself. Some hundreds of large 
union-houses had been built, but they had 
never been filled, and they stood monu- 
ments of the folly of the law which had 
called them into existence. He thought 
that they should, as much as possible, 
avoid all great changes, and that they 
should limit all their efforts to enabling 
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parishes to raise loans on a safe footing in 
cases of great necessity. He would also call 
attention to the fact that the fourth clause 
of the Bill provided that the unions should 
be taxed according to their expenditure. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that that 
was a mistake in the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as he 
had been engaged for two winters in en- 
deavouring to mitigate the great suffering 
which had prevailed in the ribbon trade 
of the district in which he lived and 
in the city of Coventry, he hoped he 
might be allowed to address a few ob- 
servations to the House upon that occa- 
sion. He regretted to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Poor 
Law Board the other night speak lightly 
of the parochial system; and he would give 
the right hon. Gentleman a practical il- 
lustration of its value, in disposing of the 
£40,000 which the public, with Her 
Most Gracious Majesty at their head, not 
long since contributed for the relief of the 
distress in North Warwickshire. The dis- 
tribution had, by the observance of strict 
economy, been made to extend over two 
winters. The General Relief Committee 
came to the conclusion that they could not 
administer that fund with anything like 
efficiency or with anything like economy 
without breaking it up and appropriating 
to each of the several district commit- 
tees, under whose superintendence the 
system of relief was to be locally con- 
ducted, the share of the fund, to which 
the destitution, as ascertained by a re- 
gular census, entitled each such district. 
That was a piece of practical experience, 
which had been brought home to his 
knowledge, and he thought it would be 
impossible to have a more powerful il- 
lustration of the necessity for local agency 
guided by personal and local knowledge, 
such as the parochial system afforded, in 
carrying on operations of that description. 
He was glad to hear the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby), and of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had previously addressed 
the House, because he believed that by 
that Bill they were about to establish a 
vague discretionary power in a case in 
which his experience taught him that 
they wanted definite rules, and something 
approaching to personal responsibility. 
He was strongly in favour of the proposal 
for raising loans on the rates, because 
the local knowledge and the good feel- 
ing of the residents in each particular 
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district would then be brought to operate! its purpose ; and he believed that through 


in ensuring the best system of adminis- 
tering relief, actuated by a sense of per- 
sonal and local interest. He was not at 
all averse to the principle of a rate in aid, 
but he would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if he wished to avoid an 
amount of difficulty which even the great 
powers vested in the Poor Law Board 
would not enable him to overcome, he 
must secure the establishment of strict 
rules and local responsibility in relieving 
that distress. The rules which were 
adopted by the gentlemen with whom 
he co-operated were—that they should 
give a small maximum sum for absolute 
subsistence; that relief should next be 
given by work; and that when medical 
assistance and extra diet were required, 
they should be separately afforded, under 
the attestation of medical men, and of 
other persons competent to decide upon 
such cases. There was another subject 
on which he wished to touch for a mo- 
ment. The whole of the existing distress 
arose from a failure of the supply of 
cotton, and it was with the deepest regret 
he saw in the newspapers certain reso- 
lutions which had been passed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Manchester, 


which appeared to him calculated to dis- 
courage any attempt to procure that staple 
for a large branch of our national] industry 
from any other quarter than the States of 


America. That was not the spirit in 
which they had acted in the district in 
which he lived: they had cast about in 
all directions for the means of affording 
employment, whether by the establish- 
ment of new trades or otherwise; and 
he hoped that those who were interested 
in the cotton manufacture would endea- 
vour to procure their supplies from some 
safer source than the single one of the 
United States in their present condi- 
tion of lamentable disorganization. It 
had been truly said that the more nume- 
rous the sources of our supply the safer 
would be that supply, and the greater 
would be the probability of our seeing a 
termination of that lamentable state of 
things in Lancashire which must grieve 
every well-wisher of his country, and 
must excite the sympathy of every one 
who was accessible to the feelings of hu- 
manity. He would only say, in conclu- 
sion, that although they must regret the 
misappropriation of the loan advanced for 
the relief of distress in Ireland, still that 
loan was to a certain degree effectual for 





the distribution of the burden which 
loans would create, the House would miti- 
gate the pressure upon the poorer rate- 
payers, and would best elicit that local 
co-operation and personal knowledge with- 
out which no system of relief could be 
effectually administered to a vast popula- 
tion. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board had complained that he 
had misrepresented his remarks the other 
evening, and that in doing so he was wil- 
fully in error. [Mr. C. P.Vittrers: No.] 
The observations which he attributed to 
his right hon. Friend were that there was 
just then no actual pressure, and that the 
existing law was adequate to meet the 
present emergency. The words which he 
heard his right hon. Friend say were as 
follows :— 


“Tt was not with a view to any immediate ac- 
tion that he asked the House to legislate on the 
subject. He did not mean by taking that course 
to imply that the law as it at present stood was not 
perfectly adequate, and had not hitherto been 
found to be adequate to meet the emergency that 
had arisen in the manufacturing districts; nor 
could he predict with confidence that any further 
powers which might be conferred on the guar- 
dians of the poor in those districts would be en- 
forced when granted.” 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he never 
charged his right hon. Friend with misre- 
presentation at all. He only said that he 
had shown a want of candour in quoting a 
portion of his remarks, so as to lead the 
House to believe that he was introducing a 
measure which was inconsistent with his 
own estimate of the emergency. He had 
brought forward the measure with a view 
not to an existing emergency, but to one 
which might arise. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bu No. 223.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mn. PEEL moved that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there was an acci- 
dental error in the schedule of the Act of 
last Session, by which the clause which 
disqualified county court judges from sit- 
ting in Parliament was repealed. He 
would suggest that the opportunity might 
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now be taken when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee to remedy that error. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for TZo- 
morrow. 


MILITIA PAY BILL,—COMMITTEE., 


Order for Committee read. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
express his satisfaction that so many as 
156,000 of the militia were called out for 
drill during the year. The difficulty with 
the militia now was not with the men, 
but with the officers, who were pecuniary 
losers, and he would therefore suggest that 
they should be allowed lodging money. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, the present 
had been a peculiarly successful year for 
militia. The recruiting had gone on in a 
satisfactory manner, and there was no ne- 
cessity for adopting any measure to en- 
courage it in the militia. He would 
direct his attention to the subject men- 
tioned by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
before the third reading. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL,.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. PEEL moved the second reading of 
this Bill. 

In reply to Sir Henry Wittovensy, 

Mr. PEEL said, that hitherto when any 
extraordinary expenditure had taken place 
the amount was paid out of the surplus 
Votes. It was proposed to continue the 
practice, but to make the charge temporary 
and not final, and in the next Session to 
take a specific Vote to cover the advance. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


POOR REMOVAL BILL—[Bux No. 161.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Str GEORGE GREY moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he rose to 
move that the order be discharged and 
the Bill recommitted. In explanation of 
the Motion he wished to state that he had 
omitted at the proper time to propose an 
Amendment which he then sought to in- 
troduce, and which had received the ap- 
proval of several hon. Members. If the 
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Bill were passed as t stood, the poor 
Irish residing in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and thrown out of employment in conse- 
quence of the want of cotton, would be 
sent back to Ireland. It was with the 
view of preventing such a result that he 
would move the Amendment of which he 
had given notice; namely— 

“That no poor person leaving Ireland when 

under five years of age should be sent back to 
Ireland from England or Scotland except with 
his or her parents, and no poor person should be 
sent back to Ireland who had lived five consecu- 
tive years in the same parish in England or 
Scotland, or ten years in different parishes.” 
If he failed in inducing the House to in- 
sert the Amendment, he should move for 
leave to bring in a Bill enacting such a 
provision early in the next Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order for the Third Reading 
of the said Bill be discharged.” 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Amendment did not come within the scope 
and object of the Bill, which related to 
the power of removal and not to the law 
of settlement. It might be very proper 
to consider the proposal at a future time, 
and the hon. Baronet was quite entitled 
to bring in a Bill upon the subject in the 
next Session. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, in the belief that it 
would remedy a great injustice which the 
Bill would entail on Irish paupers. He 
hoped, however, that a further opportu- 
nity would be given to consider the mat- 
ter. The House was in too apathetic a 
state to consider serious questions, for all 
that the few Members who remained de- 
sired to do was to go home. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought it 
would be more prudent not to press the 
Amendment, since it involved so large a 
p oages At the same time it was the 

uty of the Government to take this real 
grievance into their consideration. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read 3°, and passed. 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL, 
[rit No. 192.] LoRDs’ AMENDMENTS. 


Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
the Bill, as originally introduced, gave a 
copyright in works of art to all persons 
without distinction, whether foreigners or 
British subjects; but the House of Lords 
had introduced an Amendment which 
would leave foreigners to resort to the 
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International Copyright Act in case of an 
infringement of their copyright. That he 
thought was not a material alteration. 
Next the House of Lords had introduced 
an Amendment, requiring registration in 
all cases to precede the acquisition of 
copyright. If the House opposed these 
Amendments, the passing of the Bill that 
Session would be endangered, and there- 
fore he was prepared to ask the House to 
agree to them. 
Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
[BILL No. 225.] LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, there were 
some of the Amendments to which he 
should offer no opposition, but there were 
others from which he should ask the House 
to disagree. 

Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, as far as the Amendment in 
page 2, line 29. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he felt an objec- 
tion to that part of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments which struck out of the Bill the 
clause which would have repealed what 
was known as the Quarter-Acre Clause. 
The part struck out by the Lords was one 
of the most important parts of the Bill. 
In times of great distress in Ireland, per- 
sons who held small pieces of land might 
need parochial relief, and by the Bill as it 
went up to the Lords the guardians would 
have been empowered to give the holder 
of a quarter of an acre of land outdoor 
relief, but the Lords’ Amendment would 
prevent the administration of relief to such 
persons unless they consented to become 
inmates of a workhouse. He would there- 
fore move that the House disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
it would not be judicious to quarrel with 
the Lords as to that Amendment. If a 
workhouse was full, the guardians would 
have power to give outdoor relief, not in 
money, but in food, to the holders of a 
quarter of an acre if in distress. 

Mr. MONSELL contended, that if out 
door relief were advisable in any case, it 
was especially so in that of the class of 
persons in question. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had voted for a 
repeal of the Quarter-Acre Clause, but he 
thought the Lords had introduced an ex- 
tremely desirable Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT urged that outdoor relief 
should be no more denied in Ireland than 
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it was in England. He would support 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Hennessy) 
if he called for a division. 


Page 2, line 29, the next Amendment, 
read 2°, 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 61; Noes 
11: Majority 50. 

Amendments agreed to, as far as the 
Amendment in page 2, line 32. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, the House had 
just come to a decision the very opposite 
of that at which it an hour or two before 
arrived in the case of England. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
then move that the House should not as- 
sent to the Lords’ Amendment, striking 
out Clauses 3, 4, 5, and 6. The clauses 
in question had been rejected in the Lords 
only by a majority of two, whereas the 
first of them had been adopted in the 
House of Commons by a majority of ninety- 
six as against sixty-nine. County in- 
firmaries—the aid afforded by which the 
clauses sought to increase, by making it 
lawful for the guardians of any union, in 
cases requiring special treatment, to send 
the inmates of workhouses requiring me- 
dical aid to any hospital or infirmary which 
might be available—were admirable in- 
stitutions. Being situated, however, in 
the county town, they were—as for ex- 
ample, the cases of Galway, Mayo, Lei- 
trim, and Donegal—sometimes thirty or 
forty miles distant from remote parts of 
the county, so that there was not the 
facility in all cases for providing medical 
relief on the part of the poor which it was 
the object of the clauses to provide. That 
being so, he trusted the House would not 
agree to the Lords’ Amendment. 

Coronen DUNNE said, he thought the 
Lords were justified in rejecting the 
clauses. His objection to the clauses was 
that they empowered the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to order the Unions to build 
hospitals to an unlimited extent. He 
hoped the Lords’ Amendments would be 
sustained. 

Page 2, line 32, the next Amendment, 
disagreed to. 

Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments, as far as the Amendment in page 
6, line 11. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that by another 
alteration made in the Bill the Lords had 
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struck out the provision that a deserted 
child should be brought up in the religion 
of the person who found it. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would move the House 
to disagree with that Amendment. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he was sorry 
he could not comply with the request of 
the hon. Gentleman. A great point had 
already been gained—namely, that under 
one clause in the Bill, which had not been 
altered, baptism would be conclusive as to 
the religion of the deserted child, and it 
would be brought up in the religion in 
which it was baptized. It was, he thought, 
unnecessary to propose the reinsertion of 
the words struck out in the Lords’. - 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would not agree to 
the Lords’ Amendments in the clause, and 
countenance what was not the law in Ire- 
land—namely, that a child was presumed 
to be of the religion of the State. Mr. 
Blackburne and Mr. Brewster gave it as 
their opinion that a child ought to be 
brought up in the religion of the State, 
but they had not stated that such was the 
law. 

Mr. VANCE said, that the hon. and 
learned Baronet was, no doubt, a sound 
constitutional lawyer; but he preferred 
the opinion of ex-Lord Chancellor Black- 
burne, the present Lord Justice of Appeal, 
and of Mr. Brewster, the leader of the 
Irish bar, who had each given it as their 
opinion that according to the law a de- 
serted child maintained by the State should 
be brought up in the religion of the State. 
That was a far better provision than the 
clumsy principle proposed by the Bill as 
it originally stood, that the child should 
be reared in the religion of the police- 
man, or whoever elsc might happen to 
find it. 


Page 6, line 11, the next Amendment, 
read 2°, 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
12: Majority 63. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


Committee appointed, 

“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to the 
Lords for disagreeing to the Amendment to which 
this House hath disagreed :’”—Sir Grorez Grey, 
Sir Roperr Pret, Mr. Canpweut, Mr. Buaxe, 
Sir Grorez Bowyer, Colonel Frencn, Mr. Her- 
pert, and Mr. Lerroy:—To withdraw imme- 
diately ; Three to be the quorum. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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Sin GEORGE GREY said, he regretted 
to find the Lords had agreed to an Amend- 
ment exempting veterinary surgeons and 
chemists from serving on juries. He had 
stated in Committee his objection to those 
exemptions, and he considered those ob- 
jections had not been met in any way. 
Neither veterinary surgeons nor pharma- 
ceutical chemists properly came within 
the general principle of exemption which 
applied to surgeons or physicians, who 
might be called upon at any moment to 
attend a patient. Besides, the pharma- 
ceutical chemists were bound to keep 
an assistant qualified to make up medi- 
cines. If the exemption in question 
were granted to pharmaceutical chemists, 
ordinary chemists and druggists, who 
numbered over 40,000, would be coming 
next year to put in their claims. The 
exemption of those classes would only 
throw an additional burden on other Mem- 
bers of the community, and he should 
therefore move that the House do disagree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. 

Sir HENRY STRACEY said, he re- 
gretted that the Amendment should be 
objected to. The pharmaceutical chemists 
were an educated body. He hoped the 
Amendment would be allowed to pass. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, the pharma- 
ceutical chemists amounted to only some 
2,000 and odd, and it was very desirable 
that they should be exempted. 

Mr. COLLINS said he objected to their 
exemption, on the ground that the burden, 
if taken off the pharmaceutical chemists, 
would be thrown upon other persons. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it had 
always been the policy of the House to 
encourage an educated class of chemists, 
and he hoped therefore the Lords’ Amend- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE defended the prin- 
ciple of excluding veterinary surgeons 
from those juries, as they were a body of 
men of very high attainments, and who 
conferred great benefit upon the commu- 
nity. 

Page 1, line 13, the first Amendment, 
read 2° 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 53; Noes 
53 s— 
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And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
Speaker stated that this House having 
passed the Bill in a certain form, and the 
Lords having made an Amendment which 
it had been proposed to disagree to, he 
should support the Bill as passed by this 
House; and he therefore declared himself 
with the Ayes. 

Subsequent Amendments read 2°. 


Several agreed to, and several disagreed 
to. 
Committee appointed, 


“To draw up Reasons to be assigned to the 
Lords for disagreeing to the Amendments to 
which this House hath disagreed :”—Sir Gzorez 
Grey, Mr. Scrater-Boorn, Mr. Brann, Mr, Dop- 
son, and Mr. Hpnr :—To withdraw immediately ; 
Three to be the quorum, 


NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL. 
[Britt No. 204.] comMMITTER. 


Bill considered in Committee :-— 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whether 
the words “from sunset to eight o’clock 
in the morning” were yesterday expunged 
or inserted ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN replied that they 
were omitted. 

Siz STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that his hon. Friend (Sir B. Leighton) had 
prepared a clause as it would stand if the 
Amendments he proposed were adopted. 
The clause had been printed, and he would 
give copies to any hon. Members who 
desired to have them. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets had proposed to 
limit the operation of the Bill to persons 
who might be found coming from land on 
which the police had reason to believe 
they had been poaching, and who had in 
their possession instruments used in the 
taking of game. His hon. Friend accord- 
ingly proposed, that if a policeman found 
any such person with any gun, or part of 
a gun, or any nets or engines used in the 
taking of game, he might search him. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
only two or three copies of the amended 
clause had been printed, that was a good 
reason why the Bill should be postponed. 
He should therefore move that the Chair- 
man report progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 29; 
Noes 94: Majority 65. 
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Mr. CONINGHAM said, that he was 
very much surprised to see Her Majesty's 
Government helping to pass the Bill. The 
noble Lord would find the great majorities 
which he obtained by the aid of the other 
side of the House sink from under him at 
the critical moment. All the subordinates 
of the Government, however, seemed to be 
against one another, not only on Indian 
finance, but on this Game Bill. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion !”” and “Oh!” ] He must do hon. Mem- 
bers opposite the justice to admit, that 
whenever the question of game was con- 
cerned, they “gave tongue” very loud. 
[A laugh, and‘“*Oh!”] He did not know 
why hon. Members should interrupt him 
so constantly. He should move that the 
Chairman do report progress. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the Com- 
mittee had already decided that question. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would then 
move that the Chairman do leave the chair. 

Mr. CLAY said, he had voted against 
the Bill on every division, and he admitted 
that he did not like it. It was certain 
that a very conscientious difference existed 
between hon. Gentlemen, but it could not 


fail to be clear that the Bill commanded 


the support of the majority of the House. 
He could not think that they ought to at- 
tempt to defeat the Bill per fas aut nefas, 
and he should not go into the lobby with 
the hon. Gentleman if he divided. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
wished to leave out of Clause 1, line 17, 
the words “‘ to apprehend any such person,” 
and to the end of the clause, in order to 
insert an Amendment of which he had 
given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ carried,” in page 
2, line 3, to the end of the Clause, in order to in- 
sert the words “also to stop, search, and detain 
any cart, boat, or other conveyance in or upon 
which there shall be reasonable cause to suspect 
that any such game, guns, parts of guns, nets, or 
other engines are being carried, and should they 
find any game or any such article or thing as 
aforesaid upon such person, cart, boat, or other 
conveyance, to seize and retain the same; and 
such constable shall in such case apply to some 
justice of the peace for a summons citing such 
person to appear before two justices of the peace 
acting for the county or borough within which 
the seizure has been made ; and if the person so 
charged shall fail to satisfy the said justices that 
he obtained such game lawfully, or that he had 
such gun, parts of guns, nets, or engines in his 
possession for a lawful purpose, the said justices 
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shall, on conviction, order the person so convicted 
to forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding five 
pounds, and shall forfeit such game, guns, parts 
of guns, nets, and engines, and direct the same 
to be sold, and the proceeds of such sale, with 
the amount of the penalty, to be paid to the 
treasurer of the county or borough where the 
conviction takes place; and no person who, by 
direction of a justice, in writing, shall sell any 
ame so seized, shall be liable to any penalty 
for such sale.” 


Srr DAVID DUNDAS said, thatin the 
Amendment of which the hon. Baronet had 
given notice it was proposed to give the 
police the power to stop “boats.” He 
did not understand how a policeman could 
stop boats on the highway. Canals were 
not highways. ‘The clause also made a 
difference between a good cause and a 
reasonable cause, and he thought that that 
would only give rise to legal quibbles. 

Mr. COX said, he had an Amendment 
to strike out all the words from the word 
‘‘ aforesaid” in line 20 to the word ‘ car- 
ried” in line 8, page 2, and he wished to 
know whether it would be competent for 
him to put it after the Committee had 
decided upon adopting the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that at present 
the question was upon the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Shropshire (Sir 
Baldwin Leighton). 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
his object in moving the Amendment was 
to do away with the power of apprehend- 
ing on the part of the police, and to sub- 
stitute the power of detaining the poach- 
ing instrument, and of obtaining a sum- 
mons against the parties, and he was in 
hopes that that proposal would have been 
acceptable to the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. COX said, he should like to hear 
from the Chairman whether he could 
move his Amendment if the Motion be- 
fore the Committee were agreed to. He 
wished to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon stopping, detaining, and 
searching carts, boats, and other convey- 
ances. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the only 
question before the Committee was whe- 
ther certain words should be retained as 
part of the clause; if they decided that 
they should not be retained, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would be entitled 
to move his Amendment. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COX said, he would then move the 
omission of the words, ‘‘also to stop, search, 
and detain any cart,” from the Amend- 
ment. He thought that no man ought to 
be liable to be stopped on a highway upon 
the mere presumption of a policeman that 
he was engaged in or contemplated the 
commission of an injustice. The police 
were already vested with too great power, 
and he objected to any additional power 
being vested in them. The clause would 
enable a policeman to levy black mail from 
all persons traversing the highways ina 
less humble conveyance than a brougham; 
and he certainly did think that if the ob- 
ject of the country gentleman was, as they 
pretended it to be, to prevent large gangs 
of persons from robbing estates of game 
and conveying it in the open day to railway 
stations, a less stringent and arbitrary 
mode of proceeding might be adopted. 
As the clause stood a commercial travel- 
ler proceeding along a country road with 
a few packets of tea might, unless the po- 
liceman were feed to allow him his liberty, 
be carried before a game preserving justice 
on the pretence that he was a poacher. 


Amendment propose. to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ also 
to stop, search, and detain any cart.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 45: Majority 66. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
there was no objection to leave out the 
word boat, which was struck out. 

Mr. COX said, he would then move to 
strike out the words “other conveyance” 
from the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ or 
other conveyance.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 121; 
Noes 35: Majority 86. 


Sir DAVID DUNDAS said, he would 
propose to leave out ‘guns, parts of guns, 
nets, or other engines,’ and to insert the 
words ‘‘any such article or thing.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. HENLEY said, he strongly ob- 
jected to any cases under the Act being 
heard before two justices of the peace 
except at the regular place of the holding 
of petty sessions, where the accused could 
be sure of having legal assistance if he 
desired it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that by the Bill as 
it stood accused persons were required to 
prove their own innocence, which was a 
principle repugnant to English law. It 
was utterly indefensible that any indi- 
vidual who might happen to have in his 

ssession any bird said to be game should 
be liable to an indictment for poaching. 
A man ought to be convicted only if it 
were shown that he had obtained game, or 
used his gun, nets, or other engine in an 
unlawful manner. In order to insert words 
to that effect, he would move the omission 
of the words “if the person so charged 
shall fail to satisfy the said justices.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words, ‘ and 
if the person so charged shall fail to satisfy 
the said justices.” ; 


Mr. COLLINS said, he would remind 
the hon. Member that in the manufactur- 
ing districts, if a person had worsted in a 
particular stage of its manufacture in his 
possession, without being able to show 
that he had obtained it lawfully, he was 
held to have stolen it. 

Mr. WALTER said, he should support 
the Amendment, because he believed that 
the power of searching persons or carts 
had hitherto always been confined to cases 
where goods were supposed to have been 
stolen. That was the principle in the ease 
of worsted, which had been mentioned, 
and also of metal, fowls, and soon. But 
game was not yet recognised as property, 
and therefore the principle was not ap- 
plicable. His object was to get game re- 
cognised as property, and then to deal with 
itas such. If hon. Members would take 
the trouble to read the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Game Laws in 1845, they 
would find that the witnesses on both 
sides concurred in acknowledging the im- 
portance of declaring game to be private 
property by law. That lay at the root of 
the whole question. They would never 
get really common-sense legislation on the 
subject until that principle was established. 
He could not support a clause which con- 
ferred the right of searching a man for 
stealing goods, and of requiring him to 
account for the possession of them, until 
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those goods had been recognised by law 
as property. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH observed, that 
dead game was property. 

Mr. WALTER said, that game was 
supposed to be the property of the person 
in whose possession it was until the con- 
trary was shown. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
further remark that live pheasants in a 
stew—that was to say, kept in a close place 
for breeding—constituted property. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the principle 
involved in the Amendment was a very 
important one, especially after the change 
which had taken place in the Bill. He 
admitted that persons found at night with 
guns or game in their possession might be 
supposed to be engaged in some unlawful 
pursuit; but if the present clause were 
agreed to, any person walking along the 
road in the day-time with a gun or a basket 
of game might be summoned before the 
justices and compelled to prove his inno- 
cence. He was one of those who thought 
that the old principle of English law was 
the safest, that a man might hold his 
tongue and defy any one to prove him 
guilty. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets had performed what 
had appeared to him (Mr. Forster) an her- 
culean task, in proposing a real improve- 
ment to a very objectionable measure. 
One great reason why he opposed the Bill 
was, that he had seen the evil of similar 
legislation in the worsted manufacture. It 
would be exceedingly easy for an innocent 
man to be proved guilty if the old and 
humane principle of English law were for- 
saken—namely, that a man should be held 
innocent till he had been proved guilty. 
Hon. Members must not think that all the 
game in this country came from their pre- 
serves. The poultry, game, and rabbits 
imported from abroad in 1860 amounted 
in value to £63,314; and giving all the 
margin due to the poultry, there was, 
doubtless, much game included in that 
sum. The remarks of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire proved that they were not 
in a position to make new and stringent 
Game Laws. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to have an explanation of the words “ the 
person so charged,”’ because no charge was 
previously mentioned in the Bill. It was 
contrary to all the principles of justice 
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that a person charged with any offence 
should be bound to prove his innocence. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, the 
words might be altered to ‘‘ the person so 
summoned.” By an Act of last Session, 
a person in possession of salmon, under 
certain circumstances, was bound to prove 
that the possession was lawful. Any per- 
son found with game in his possession 
could easily prove that he had come by it 
honestly and lawfully. A dealer in game 
could show his invoice, and a gentleman 
in his brougham with a basket of game 
could easily prove how he came by it. 
But, from the difficulty of identification, 
no conviction could take place if the onus 
proband was thrown on the prosecutor. 

Stk FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
thought the argument, if worth anything, 
would be good for a general alteration of 
the law of England, requiring persons to 
prove their innocence and not requiring 
their accusers to establish their guilt. If, 
however, such a vital change were made 
in the law, it ought to be with respect to 
something much more valuable and im- 
portant than mere game. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had told an 
hon. Member when the Bill was intro- 
duced that the “‘salmon party’ was so 
strong there would be no difficulty in carry- 
ing it. He was opposed to similar provi- 
sions as to salmon in the. Bill of last Ses- 
sion, but he found that opposition was 
useless. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he opposed 
the Amendment, because he believed that 
the game dealers and preservers were great 
encouragers of poaching. [‘‘ No, No!’’] 
‘* No, no!’ Would hon. Gentlemen opposite 
deny that they were notorious purchasers 
(by their keepers) of pheasants’ eggs well 
known to have been stolen from other 
preserves by the poachers who brought 
them for sale? He would suggest that 
the provision should be extended, so as 
to require game preservers to prove the 
lawful possession of eggs. 

Mr. GARNETT said, he also wished to 
reprobate the practice of Gentlemen who 
wished to preserve game buying eggs. He 
hoped an expression of opinion by the 
House would discourage the practice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
oue of the Committee on the Salmon Bill 
of last Session which contained a provision 
similar to that under discussion, he wished 
to observe that he had so much to do that 
he did not observe the words, or else he 
would have offered opposition to them. 


Sir George Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would ex- 
press a hope that hon. Members would be 
satisfied with the great step they would 
gain if that Bill should pass with the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Ayrton). He was anxious to check 
gang poaching, and he thought that the 
mere fact that such persons could be 
stopped and examined would have this 
effect ; but he thought that it was ve 
unreasonable to change the law of evi- 
dence in order to preserve game. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
benches, as strong supporters in general 
of the principles of the common law of 
the country, rot to make the Bill ob- 
noxious by a departure from those prin- 
ciples, which would open the door to great 
abuse. He protested against the Salmon 
Bill when it was before the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that after listening to all that had been 
said on both sides, he was not prepared 
to vote for the retention of these words, 
and hoped that the hon. Baronet would 
not press them. 

Str BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
wished to point out that the Act to which 
he had referred applied to persons who 
might be found in possession of part of a 
fence. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he thought it 
would be better not to risk the efficiency 
of the Bill by making it too stringent at 
first, at least. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 102: Majority 57. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would then 
move the insertion of words enabling 
justices to punish parties convicted of the 
offences indicated in the previous part of 
the clause in the ordinary way. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR said, he could assure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that out of doors 
the Bill was regarded as a very obnoxious 
measure. There was a strong feeling ex- 
isting against it in the borough which he 
represented, and a requisition had been 
sent round calling a public meeting for 
Monday. He had also received a com- 
munication from Blackburn expressing 
indignation at the measure. He should 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the ex- 
istence of the Bill itself was a proof that 
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the House of Commons was doing its 


duty. 

Mn. BONHAM-CARTER supported the 
Motion. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the Bill had 
been altogether altered. The Opposition 
thought, by a tyrannical majority, to force 
their unconstitutional measure upon the 
country. They did not see how they 
were digging the grave of their own Bill, 
and had been glad to retrace their steps 
till it amounted to nothing more than the 
present law of the land. What, then, 
was the use of proceeding with the Bill? 
It would be a mere useless rag of legis- 
lation added to the statute-book, the only 
new distinction created being that police- 
men were to be made into gamekeepers. 
Was it worth while to go in for that? 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 31; 
Noes 110: Majority 79. 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, as it was one 
o'clock, and the game preservers, who 
were keeping them out of their beds for 
that precious Bill, would not guarantee 
them against being stopped and searched 
on their way home by persons of another 
description, he thought that they should 
not be the victims of the “ tyrannical ma- 
jority” any longer. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved that the 
Chairman do leave the chair. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.’’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 30; 
Noes 108: Majority 78. 


Mr. COX said, he did not rise for any 
factious purpose, but to appeal to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Baldwin Leighton) to con- 
sent to progress being reported, in order 
that the House might have an opportu- 
nity of reading the Bill as amended. 

Sim BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
if the House would apply themselves for 
a quarter of an hour to the Bill, they 
might pass it through Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to take occasion to ask the hon. Baronet 
who had charge of the measure, whether 
it was desirable he should persevere with 
it, seeing that it had been connected with 
a Bill directed not only against night, but 
also against day poaching? 

_ Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
intended to edhere to the Amendment 
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made yesterday on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Boston. He therefore 
could not reinsert the words ‘between 
sunset and eight in the morning.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that after 
the statement of the hon. Baronet, he 
must divide the Committee on the ques- 
tion that the clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. CRAUFURD again urged the ad- 
vocates of the measure not to persevere 
further with it, inasmuch as by the 
Amendments made in it, it became a 
wholly worthless Bill. 

Mr. BASS said, he would entreat the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of the Bill 
to consent to its being altered to a night 
poaching Bill, as it originally stood, in- 
stead of persevering with it as both a day 
and night poaching Bill. 


Question put, “‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91 ; 
Noes 27: Majority 64. 3 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Sale of Game). 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
would consent to withdraw the clause for 
the present, upon the understanding that 
no further opposition would be given to 
the remaining provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to understand whether it was the inten- 
tion of the hon. Baronet to withdraw the 
clause entirely. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
his hon. Friend had said he would not 
press the clause at that time, upon the 
understanding that the other provisions 
were agreed to. If, however, those other 
clauses were opposed, he should reserve 
to himself the right of reviving it. 

Mr. WALTER suggested that the clause 
should be omitted. It was the most ob- 
jectionable clause in the Bill, because it 
imposed conditions on the sale of game 
which did not exist with regard to the 
sale of other articles of food. He read 
an extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Brooke, a large dealer in game, who was 
examined before the Committee in 1845, 
and who, in answer to a question put 
by Mr. Bright, objected to any restriction 
whatever on the sale of game. His evi- 
dence was as follows :— 

“I am of opinion that the game trade would 
be best free ; that there should be no licensing 
with regard to the sale of game. I should look 
upon game as property. should look upon 
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pheasants and partridges, and hares and rab- 
bits, with as much respect, as property, as chick- 
ens and ducks; and I hope that that may one 
day be the case; that a gentleman having 
pheasants may call them his own, and that no 
man would have a right to take them; and 
that the salesman who receives them as stolen 
goods should be punished like any other com- 
mon felon for doing so. I should like to see 
that.” 

And in the next answer he said— 

**T still live in hope to see the day that a 
gentleman may be enabled to preserve game as 
he may his deer, or whatever may belong to 
him, which I conceive to be his right. I have 
always felt that a man who takes a pheasant 
takes a gentleman’s property.’ 

He hoped, then, that the clause would be 
omitted from the Bill. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 3 (Operation of Act). 

Mr. CRAUFURD moved that the words 
“Great Britain” be struck out of the 
clause and “ England” inserted instead, 
with the view of confining the operation 
of the Bill to England only. 


Amendment proposed, in line 31, to 
leave out from the words ‘“ thirty-two,” 
to the words “‘ sixty-eight.” 

Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 86; 
Noes 17: Majority 69. 

Clause agreed to. 


Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
proposed to move a clause defining what 
game meant, 

Clause brought wp, and read 1°; 2°. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON moved, as an 


Amendment, to exclude ‘‘rabbits” from 
the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ rabbits.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ rabbits’ 
stand part of the Clause”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 78; 
Noes 16: Majority 62. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mz. STANILAND proposed clauses for 
the recovery of penalties and the preven- 
tion of certiorari for the removal of any 
conviction or order made under this Act. 

Clauses agreed to. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON moved a 
clause respecting the power of appeal. 
Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Mr, Walter 


{LORDS} 
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Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 232. ] 


COURTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND BILL. 


[BILL No. 197.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” 


Mr. CRAUFURD moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” 

Question, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
put of the Question,” put, and agreed to, 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 


morrow. 
House adjourned at Three o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 25, 1862. 


Mrnvtes.]— Pusiic Bits. — 1* Polling Places 
(New Shoreham, &c.); Poor Removal. 

2® Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) ; 
Highland Roads and Bridges; Militia Ballots 
Suspension ; Excise Duties. 

8* Indemnity ; Jamaica Loan (Settlement) ; 
Merchandise Ma~ks; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
rangements ; Windsor Castle (Bakehouse), 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES BILL)—{Bux No, 215.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) Bill, said, he 
would not trouble their Lordships with any 
general argument in favour of the scheme 
of defensive works already adopted by the 
Government and submitted to Parliament. 
Their Lordships would remember that a 
Commission, composed of officers of high 
standing and professional reputation and 
great scientific attainments, was appointed 
at the end of 1859. They made an in- 
vestigation on the spot of the existing 
defences of the country, and reported 
their recommendations to Her Majesty’s 
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Government. That Report received the 
most careful consideration from the Go- 
yernment. In 1860 the plan proposed by 
the Government was laid before Parlia- 
ment, and received the sanction of the 
other House of Parliament by large and 
repeated majorities, The Bill passed their 
Lordships’ House with almost perfect 
unanimity. Parliament, having thus adopt- 
ed and sanctioned this plan, it seemed to 
him that it would neither be wise nor de- 
sirable to stop in mid career the underta- 
kings commenced under that sanction, 
unless it could be shown that any cireum- 
stances had taken place during the last 
two years which proved either that they 
were inadequate or unsuited to the pur- 
pose; or that, on the other hand, the 
danger against which it was intended to 
provide had already passed away. The 
proposal of the Government at the time of 
which he spoke involved the construction 
of extensive fortifications for the defence 
of the principal forts and arsenals, The 
sum of £2,000,000 was voted on account, 
to enable the Government to commence 
the works. That sum would be, in a few 
months, entirely expended, and it was 
therefore necessary to come to Parliament 
and ask for a further sum towards carry- 
ing on the works, but, of course, within 
the total amount submitted to Parliament 
in 1860. In order to carry out the de- 
fences agreed upon, land had been pur- 
chased for the erection of works, and 
rights of clearance had been obtained 
over other adjacent lands, which were 
necessary to keep them free from ob- 
struction. The land having been ob- 
tained, the works were commenced without 
delay. At Portsmouth the forts included 
in the plan had all been commenced ; at 
Portsdown the works had made consider- 
able progress ; and at Spithead the foun- 
dations had been commenced, but the 
construction of the forts had for the pre- 
sent been suspended. At Plymouth the 
works of the sea defences had been com- 
menced and advanced, and land had been 
acquired for the defences at the north- 
eastern position, though the works had 
not been commenced. At Pembroke the 
fortifications had been proceeded with so 
faras the plans had been determined upon. 
At Portland new works were in course of 
construction. Land had also been pro- 
vided for the site of the forts for the de- 
fence of the Thames and Medway. The 
new works for the protection of Chatham 
and Sheerness had not made so much 
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progress ; but with these exceptions the 
various works were in different stages of 
progress, The sum for the present year 
which it was proposed to raise by this 
Bill was £1,200,000, which would be de- 
voted to the carrying-on of those works 
which had received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Considering the necessity for ade- 
quate supervision by the Engineer officers 
and the great demand upon the services of 
that corps at present, it was impossible 
to proceed with all the works at the same 
time or in the same degree, and there- 
fore it was not proposed to take any money 
this year for the construction of a portion 
of the defences of Chatham, or of the in- 
tended central arsenal. These proposals 
were postponed, though not abandoned. At 
Spithead, also, the Government had de- 
termined not to proceed with the forts at 
present, although the suspension of these 
works involved the loss of the best period 
of the year, and had led to the expenditure 
of a sum of money which would otherwise 
have been saved. Pending, however, the 
experiments which were going on, the Go- 
vernment had thought it better not to con- 
tinue the erection of these forts, and they 
did not propose to recommence them until 
they had had an opportunity of obtaining 
the opinion of Parliament in another Ses- 
sion. Under these circumstances, he did 
not anticipste that their Lordships would 
refuse to pass this Bill. The money to 
be raised under the Bill was for the pur- 
pose of carrying on works already pro- 
posed and sanctioned by Parliament, and 
which, in the judgment of Her Majesty’s 
Government, were still as necessary for 
the defence of the country and the secu- 
rity of our ports and arsenals as they were 
considered to be in 1860. He knew of 
nothing that had since occurred which was 
calculated to alter the views previously 
expressed by their Lordships or the other 
House of Parliament. He therefore moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH :— 
My Lords, I approve the general object 
of this Bill, and I do not object to the 
manner in which it is proposed. to raise 
the funds for carrying into effect the 
plans of the Government. The object I 
understand to be to extend and improve 
the works of defence around our dock- 
yards and arsenals, so as to adapt their 
means of defence to the improvements 
which have taken place in the means 
of attack. I quite admit that it is only 
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reasonable that the cost of these perma- 
nent works should be diffused over a cer- 
tain number of years, in order that those 
who may hereafter derive the benefit may 
pay a portion of the expense. As regards 
the details of the measure, I am not ina 
position, nor are your Lordships, I think, 
in a position to form any judgment. Un- 
less we were to go to the localities them- 
selves, with the plan in our hands, ac- 
companied by the Engineers who recom- 
mend the works, and what I should like 
still more, by other Engineers of whom 
we might make inquiries, it would be im- 
possible to form a correct judgment of the 
efficiency of the plans proposed, or of the 
accuracy of the estimate of the intended 
expenditure. I must, indeed, express a 
hope that the Government have not acted 
on the sole opinion of the Engineer officers 
employed. I trust that some one of them 


possessed of common sense has brought | 


his common sense to bear upon the scheme, 
especially to test the general propriety of 
the plan, the apparent sufficiency of the 
estimates, and the general fitness of the 
details ; and in the hope and expectation 
that Her Majesty’s Government have well 
considered the propriety of what has been 
done, I am content to leave the respon- 
sibility of the details with them. But, 
my Lords, I cannot approve the manner 
in which these works are being carried 
on by the Government, I see by the 
schedule that sixty different works have 
been undertaken, and that of these six- 
ty, only seven are to be completed with- 
in the year. I observe that only £500 
are required to complete the lines at De- 
vonport; and yet for this small sum those 
works are left unfinished and exposed. 
There is either a breach which an enemy 
might take advantage of, or the whole 
extent of the works is in an unfinished 
state, so that the enemy might walk over 
them. I think, my Lords, that is a great 
defect. There is a still greater defect in 
respect to the more important works at 
Stokes Bay. A sum of £9,000 would 
completely finish the works, which protect 
Portsmouth at that most exposed point. 
Yet nothing is to be done this year with 
that object. It is a fact that a sum of 
£30,500, in addition to the £1,200,000 
now asked for, would give the Government 
the means to complete no less than eight 
additional works within the year. I object 
altogether to a system of proceeding by 
which works, which are of urgent national 
necessity, instead of being expedited, have 
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their completion deferred for five or six 
years. The improvements in artillery, the 
great improvements in steam ships of war, 
and now the construction of iron ships, ren- 
der it absolutely necessary that we should 
proceed without delay, by employing all the 
energies and resources of the country in re- 
moving the danger to which we are subject- 
ed in consequence of those great changes, 
If the sea were to make a breach in a sea 
wall, no one interested in the lands about 
to be inundated would be considered to 
have made a judicious arrangement if he 
had determined on repairing the breach by 
works extending over five or six years—he 
would apply all his energies to removing 
the danger at once. In the case of a fire, 
no one would be considered wise who de- 
layed taking the necessary measures for 
the safety of his premises, and who should 
content himself with throwing buckets of 
water upon the conflagration, instead of 
turning a stream upon it to put it out. 
My Lords, if there is no urgent and press- 
ing danger to the country, there is no 
ground for this Bill; but if there is—and 
no doubt there is—urgent ground for this 
Bill, then all the energies of the country 
ought to be called into requisition for the 
purpose of completing these works and 
fortifications, and so at once meeting the 
danger. And now, my Lords, with regard 
to iron ships. I am quite astonished that 
the Government should be satisfied to allow 
the work of constructing iron ships to re- 
main in the position in which it is. Supe- 
riority in iron ships now involves the supe- 
riority on sea, because no wooden ship can 
meet an iron ship. No ship can with im- 
punity meet another ship, if that other ship 
can with impunity throw shells upon her 
deck. Before the invention of iron ships, 
the throwing of shells by two ships would 
have been fatal to both. Now, if a wooden 
ship and an iron ship meet, it will be fatal 
to the wooden ship only. Therefore it is 
essential that we should have a superiority 
in iron ships, in order to recover our supe- 
riority at sea, which temporarily we have 
lost, and on the maintenance of which de- 
pends, I may say, our existence as an inde- 
pendent Power. I believe it to be the fact 
that France has more iron ships than we 
have. If that be so, it is incontestible that 
the superiority at sea has passed from us 
to France. To recover that superiority it 
is ‘essential that we should become, not 
only equal to France, but superior to 
France in the number and strength of our 
iron ships. It must be remembered that 
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in consequence of the extent of our colo- 
nies, and the number of our ships trad- 
ing in all parts of the world, we have 
a much greater demand on our navy 
than France has on hers; and, there- 
fore, although in wooden ships we may 
be superior to France, our wooden ships 
are not as available for concentrated ac- 
tion as those of France. Again, France has 
now much greater facilities than we have 
for suddenly manning her ships in time 
of war; and therefore on the sudden 
breaking out of hostilities she would have 
a very great advantage over us. And, 
my Lords, it is not only iron ships 
that we require. We also require to a 
very great extent new and much more 
extensive docks and basins for the pur- 

ose of repairing ships of war in times of 
Postility. I read the other day with very 
great interest, and I hope advantage, a 
pamphlet on the subject by Captain Den- 
man. I advise all your Lordships to read 
it, and I have no doubt it will attract the 
attention of the noble Duke at the head of 
the Admiralty. Ido trust, my Lords, that 
the Government will feel the necessity of 
providing more extensive docks and basins 
without further delay, and will take into 
immediate consideration the means of pro- 
viding them. When I was for a very few 
months in the office now held by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset), I asked 
whether some means could not be devised 
by scientific gentlemen and machinists for 
applying the power of the steam-engine to 
the excavating of earth and the carrying 
of itaway. I saw the importance of im- 
provements in this direction, owing to the 
enormous cost of works of the character to 
which I am now endeavouring to direct the 
attention of the Government. It is the 
enormous cost of the works necessary in 
the construction of docks and basins which 
deters Her Majesty’s Government from 
doing that which is absolutely essential to 
give efficiency to our navy in time of war. 
The forts at Spithead, of which we heard 
80 much some time ago, do not appear in 
this Schedule. Ido not accuse Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of having thrown them 
over without sufficient reason. I know 
that they made a “‘a strategic movement ” 
with regard to those fortifications, I share 
with them in the regret with which they 
must have abandoned that portion of the 
scheme. I remember the time when 300 
or 400 sail of merchantmen were wait- 
ing for convoy at that place ; and, should 
& similar emergency arise, the persons 
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interested in those ships will most earn- 
estly desire to have the protection of 
forts at Spithead. If Spithead should 
ever become a field of battle, as it is 
very probable that it will, those forts would 
be of very great advantage. Within the 
circle of their fire, those forts would practi- 
cally make a lee shore to an cnemy’s fleet, 
and give a clear channel to ours. They 
would give us the command of one-third of 
the field. If in a game of chess black was 
confined to three-fourths of the board, while 
white could move his pieces over the whole 
board, it will be admitted that white would 
have a good chance of winning. That is 
precisely the case of the forts at Spit- 
head. The opposition to those forts was 
made on the ground that iron ships would 
afford us better protection; but we have 
given over the forts, and we have not 
heard of the iron ships. The patriotic 
Gentlemen who were anxious to have iron 
ships in preference to forts must feel dis- 
appointed when they find, that though the 
latter have been given up in the case of 
Spithead, there is no additional grant 
asked for what they proposed as a substi- 
tute. With respect to Portsmouth, I beg 
your Lordships to bear in mind that its im- 
portance is not confined to its possessing a 
very great dockyard. It is the most import- 
ant point. for an enemy to take possession 
of as a téte-du-pont in case of war, with a 
view to prosecuting measures of serious 
invasion. Therefore on that ground, as 
much as because it is a very great dock- 
yard, Iam most anxious it should receive 
every protection from fortifications and 
works which it is possible to give it. Then, 
again, as regards railways and steam— 
railways and steam have produced a com- 
plete change in the whole character of 
warfare. They give an inestimable ad- 
vantage to the Power that takes the ini- 
tiative. In cases of unsuspected and 
sudden attack they give a power of con- 
centration which in war is invaluable, and 
which, if possessed by an enemy in former 
times, when only sailing ships were in ex- 
istence, would have given a very different 
turn to affairs. Under these circumstan- 
ces it is of the greatest importance that 
the measures suggested by Her Mejesty’s 
Government should receive the careful 
consideration of your Lordships. Under 
any circumstances I should be of that opi- 
nion ; but I will entreat your Lordships to 
consider the novel and very unfavourable 
position in which we should be placed at this 
time should we be compelled to enter into 
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a contest with France. In former wars— 
in the last two wars almost invariably— 
we had an alliance with one or more of 
the great military Powers of the Con- 
tinent. To a great extent that caused a 
diversion in our favour, and divided the 
thoughts of our great enemy whenever he 
may have desired to attempt an invasion 
of this country on a great scale. We now 
know, that had it not been for the war 
with Austria in 1805, which made it ne- 
cessary for the Emperor otherwise to em- 
ploy troops who were to have sailed from 
Boulogne, an attempt would have been 
made against us. In 1809 Austria drew 
out of Spain a large force, and great- 
ly contributed to our success in that 
country. There was always some Power 
which came to our assistance. It would 
be otherwise now. If we engaged in a 
war with France, we should be absolutely 
alone. It would be impossible for Austria, 
debilitated as she now is, whatever her 
ancient spirit, to engage in any but a 
defensive war. Russia is at present ex- 
cluded from taking a part in the affairs 
of Europe by the state of Poland; and, 
besides, I deeply regret to observe, she 
is occupied at home by combinations, by 
conspiracies, which have taken the most 
odious form, for the parties are endea- 
vouring to achieve their objects by in- 
cendiarism. The generous feeling of the 
Emperor, which caused him to desire the 
emancipation of the serfs, and induced him 
to produce a measure for that object per- 
haps not perfectly matured, has led to 
so great a social revolution that it is idle 
to suppose that under any circumstances 
Russia can move to our support. Prussia 
and the Zollverein remain ; their condition 
is different, but he must be a sanguine man 
who would hope anything from Prussia. 
A sense of their own interests being en- 
dangered by our fall might, indeed, lead 
these Powers at last to come forward; 
but they would never: move in time to 
prevent a disaster, although they might 
possibly contribute to redeem it. There- 
fore, almost for the first time, we shall 
be left wholly alone in a contest with 
France. France has greatly increased in 
strength since the last European war. 
She has a vast population, united under 
the Government of the Emperor. She 
has a revenue which is equal, if not at 
present superior, to our own, and, in con- 
sequence of the cheapness of provisions 
and other advantages, it will produce much 
greater results. But would France be 
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alone ? Would not the difficulties of Eng. 
land afford an opportunity for other na- 
tions to join against her? Can any one 
doubt, if the present conflict across the 
Atlantic were to terminate at a time 
when we were engaged in war with France, 
that the French fleet would be joined by 
the American? Filled with resentment 
for a non-existent hostility to them—the 
most false and unreasonable notion that 
ever was entertained, for at the commence- 
ment of the contest no people could have 
felt more kindly than we did towards the 
whole American nation—and with this ex. 
asperated feeling propagated and extended 
by all the efforts of their press, we cannot 
doubt that on any favourable opportunity 
we shall have to encounter the hostility of 
America as well as that of France. I 
have no doubt on this subject ; and I offer 
the consideration to your Lordships as one 
of the greatest gravity. What is the pre- 
sent force of France? She had at the 
commencement of this year 447,000 troops 
under arms. It was intended to reduce 
that force to 400,000; but within a few 
days a further Vote has been asked for, 
in consequence of the effectives exceed- 
ing the number of the establishment; and 
there can be no doubt, that in conse- 
quence of the demands of the Mexican 
war it will be impossible for France to 
carry out the contemplated reduction. 
About 100,000 of the French army are 
employed in Algeria and the East and 
West Indies, and there remain at home 
300,000. Of these, without the slight- 
est danger, 200,000 can serve beyond 
the limits of their own country; and on 
their passing the frontier 200,000 sol- 
diers of the reserve, equally fit for war, 
ean be brought forward in the course of 
three weeks in augmentation of the depdts 
of the existing battalions. The force with- 
in the boundaries of France is thus raised 
again to 300,000, in addition to the Na- 
tional Guards, who number 265,000. This, 
my Lords, is the force with which France 
threatens—permanently threatens Europe. 
What is the force which we have to oppose 
to it? I will not talk of numbers, but of 
battalions, which are intelligible, and which 
of course would have artillery and cavalry 
attached to them. In all England we have, 
if I mistake not, forty-three battalions ; 
and if every one of these was full to its 
proper complement, and if we abandoned 
Ireland, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
Dover, and every one of these forts which 
we have created, and brought every man 
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we have as a regular soldier to the defence 
of London, we could not by possibility 
muster more than 43,000 regular infantry. 
That is a very dangerous state of things, 
even upon paper; but we know that in point 
of fact not more than 30,000 men couid 
be brought into the field. Then we have 
in addition 60,000 militia, effective and 
drilled. We ought to have a great many 
more ; and if, in agricultural districts, coun- 
try gentlemen would exert themselves, we 
should have double that number. It is to 
my noble Friend below me (the Earl of 
Derby) that we owe even the present state 
of the militia, for before his time nothing 
had been done to render that force efficient. 
We have also 15,000 yeomanry—excellent 
men, but not efficient for war; and, lastly, 
we have, I will not pretend to say what 
number of Volunteers ; but we have alto- 
gether a force of irregulars estimated at 
200,000. These battalions, however, ex- 
cept a few in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don and other places, are not at present 
in @ state in which any general could 
venture to put them in the field. More 
drill and discipline, and a little more mo- 
ney applied by the Government to good 
purposes where so much is thrown away 
upon bad, would give us the effective ser- 
vices of that large body of men, and place 
us in a state of the most absolute securi- 
ty from foreign invasion. With a desire 
for that absolute security I combine, as 
far as may be consistent, the strongest 
wish for stringent economy in all the de- 
artments of the State. But economy we 
ave not heard of for many years. I recollect 
very well, when the late Lord Grey formed 
his Government, one of his pledges to the 
country was to reform the expenditure ; 
and he thoroughly performed his promise. 
The Duke of Wellington was an economi- 
cal Minister; Sir Robert Peel was like- 
wise economical ; but I never heard that 
the noble Lord at the head of the present 
Government added economy to his other 
claims on the confidence of the people. 
The result is, that in all directions new 
charges haye grown up, the amount of 
which in the aggregate is enormous; and 
it is these immense charges on the revenue 
which make the public so unwilling to lay 
out money for defensive purposes of the 
most essential value. Even as regards 
the army, I cannot help thinking we ought 
to consider whether it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should have by far the dearest 
army in the world. I know that about 
one-half of its cost—all that relates to the 
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pay of officers and soldiers, and to half pay 
and pensions—cannot be reduced ; but, as 
regards the other half—the cost of the army 
departments—amounting to £6,500,000, 
we ought to see if an efficient economy 
cannot be practised. I will only take one 
point in illustration of my meaning. At- 
tached to the army, small as it is, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, there are no less 
than 3,000 persons, military and civilians, 
employed for the purposes of conducting 
the several departmental services. In the 
single office of my noble Friend the Under 
Secretary of State there are no less than 
500 employés—a number which appears 
enormous. I know that with that of- 
fice, most unfortunately, various other of- 
fices have been consolidated, and I can 
only suppose that into it have been car- 
ried the undiminished staffs of all these 
others. The magnitude and variety of 
the duties devolving upon the Depart- 
ment render it almost impossible to exer- 
cise any very efficient supervision over its 
internal administration. I have looked 
through the salaries, and I do not see 
that a single man receives more than the 
services which he performs, if they are 
really necessary, fairly deserve. But I 
de question the necessity of such a large 
number of officials, and in that direction I 
think economy may fairly be introduced. 
I wish a reduction in the numbers, not in 
the salaries. We have also a vast educa- 
tional army. At the beginning of the 
Session Her Majesty’s Ministers endea- 
voured to reduce its costliness ; but strong 
reasons were given for its maintenance. It 


at present consists of upwards of 35,000 
persons, stalwart men and strong-minded 
women; and about 4,000, or rather more, 
may, it appears, be expected to be annually 


added to that number. That educational 
army alone absorbs a sum which would 
place in a state of the most perfect effi- 
ciency the whole of those 200,000 irregu- 
lars, whose discipline is now exceedingly 
imperfect. I do think that this is a con- 
sideration which ought to be weighed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, If we could 
give to ourselves entire security from the 
foreigner by our internal strength, we 
should be enabled to exercise an influence 
which we cannot now possess for establish- 
ing real peace upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. We have had no real peace since 
the Revolution of 1848. We have had 
an armed truce broken by two great 
wars. There has been from that period 
to the present in the minds of all men 
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great uneasiness, and a distrust of the 
future which has greatly impaired our 
enjoyment of the present. All States, I 
believe, without exception, have been com- 
pelled, or have thought themselves com- 
pelled, to incur great debts for the purpose 
of enabling them to maintain their security 
by arms. At the present moment Austria 
is to the last degree crippled by the debt 
which she has contracted with that object. 
Russia is coming into similar difficulties. 
Even France, which appeared so strong 
and so powerful in finance as well as in war, 
has heard of the approach of financial dif- 
ficulty ; and that financial difficulty has 
been met by an acknowledgment of error 
on the part of the Government, and by a very 
material change in the constitutional deal- 
ing by the Parliament with the public ex- 
penditure of the country. My Lords, that 
is a very exceptional and very dangerous 
mode of meeting a financial difficulty. It 
cannot be so met a second time. Your 
Lordships know well that financial di- 
ficulties are almost invariably the fore- 
runners of political change. My Lords, 
we have now, owing to the Mexican war 
and the demands which that war makes 
upon the force of France, a respite of one 
year. I do trust that that time will be 
employed by the Emperor and others in 
salutary reflection. All Europe requires 
rest, and France alone can give it ; France 
can give it, not by an oratorical declaration 
that ‘the empire is peace,’’ but by sub- 
stantial proof that peace is the object of 
the French empire ; by the reduction of 
dangerous and threatening establishments 
that she may obtain, and we may obtain, 
the best fruit and most perfect guarantee 
of peace. I can hardly think that that 
feeling can be absent from the mind of the 
Emperor himself. He owes more to his 
people than any Sovereign in history ever 
owed before. They adopted him as the 
representative of a great name ; they gave 
him their affection and confidence before 
they had an opportunity of knowing him ; 
they have supported him throughout, giving 
him their men and granting him their 
money, and I do trust that he will feel 
that he will best show his gratitude to 
them and best promote their interests, 
not by raising vain notions of the repe- 
tition of conquests which have disappear- 
ed, and vain ideas of ambition; but by 
making them, as they may easily be made, 
the foremost in the race of social improve- 
ment, and the benefactors, as they have 
80 long been the scourges, of mankind. 
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Tue Doxror SOMERSET: My Lords, 
I should not have followed the noble Earl 
in this debate had he not alluded more 
especially to the Department over which 
I have the honour to preside. He has 
compared the expenditure under the pre- 
sent Government with the expenditure 
under the Governments of Earl Grey and 
the Duke of Wellington. If the noble 
Ear! really wishes to go into that question, 
I will undertake to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of your Lordships that the apparent 
economy of those days arose chiefly from 
the smaller cost of the army and navy. The 
real fact is that changes in construction 
and in armaments have imposed upon us 
the necessity for a very much larger ex- 
penditure. Compare for a moment a ves- 
sel armour-plated and steam-propelled, as 
we have them now, with the sailing vessels 
which were models in 1832 or 1833. It 
is evident that the great changes that have 
taken place must have led to greatly in- 
creased expense. Everybody knows that 
vessels cost three or four times as much 
now as they did then, and that increase 
applies not only to their original construe- 
tion, but also to their maintenance ahd 
repair. It is, therefore, quite idle to com- 
pare the expenditure upon the navy of the 
present day with the cost of the navy in 
the days of sailing vessels. The noble 
Earl has pointed to the fact that the army 
and navy of this country cost more propor- 
tionally than those of other countries. It 
is quite true that our navy costs more in 
proportion than that of France. Not long 
ago, when the last Returns of the expen- 
diture on the French navy were received, 
I had an accurate calculation made of the 
comparative cost of ships of about the 
same size in our navy and in theirs, and it 
was found, that while the wages paid on 
board one of our 90-gun ships amount to 
£28,000 a year, the sum paid on the same 
account on board a French vessel of a 
similar class is under £19,000. But is 
our navy overpaid? On the contrary, 
everybody maintains that our sailors are 
not overpaid ; and so little is it thought 
that the pay of our officers is excessive 
that there is at this moment before the 
House of Commons a notice of a Motion to 
obtain an increase of their remuneration ; 
and only a year or two ago a pressure, in 
which the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded me in office (Sir John Pakington) 
took part, was put upon the Government 
to secure a similar object. Therefore you 
cannot expect to make any saving by re- 
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ducing the pay of your officers or seamen, 
or by diminishing the cost of your vessels. 
Then says the noble Earl, “it is your offi- 
cials which absorb the money ;’’ and he 

ints to the War Office. It is quite true 
that both the Admiralty and the War 
Office are very large departments. An 
immense number of clerks are required 
in both of them ; but I quite agree with 
the noble Earl that those gentlemen 
are by no means overpaid. They give 
their whole lives to the service, rising to 
emoluments which are but very small ; 
and if it was not for the honour of serving 
the Crown, instead of being engaged in 
commercial houses, 1 believe that an ade- 
quate supply of able men would not be found 
to meet the wants of our public offices. 
Why do we employ so many clerks? I 
will tell you. It is required that there 
should be the means of giving accurate 
information on all matters connected with 
the navy, in any and every form which 
Members of Parliament may desire, and 
also accurate returns of every detail of 
our expenditure. Only about a year ago 
we at the Admiralty were very much 
pressed to give a balance-sheet like a 
mercantile account, showing every single 
item of expenditure upon the navy. There 
is no doubt that it can be done; but it 
involves the labour of an immense number 
of clerks, and of many men of high posi- 
tion in the Department; and if such a 
return is to be prepared, the country that 
requires it must pay for it. Then, as to 
the cost of building. Considering the 
great strength of our ships, I do not 
think that any money is thrown away 
upon them. We have tried building by 
contract as well as in the yards, so that 
the relative expenditure might be ascer- 
tained, and I do not think that we could 
build them much cheaper than we do. 
The noble Earl says that we ought to 
have a great many more iron ships. Upon 
that subject I have often addressed your 
Lordships, and have shown the difficulties 
which attend any advance in the rate at 
which we are building iron ships. We have, 
at the present moment, building at least 
ten or twelve different kinds of iron-plated 
ships—different sizes and different forms 
of vessels—in order that we may arrive 
at one which will be a good vessel with- 
out being a very costly one. We have 
also attempted to reduce the size of our 
vessels ; and if we succeed in that respect, 
it will go far to meet the difficulty sug- 
gested by the noble Earl as to docks and 
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basins. If we can reduce the size and 
draught of water of our ships, we shall 
clearly avoid the great expenditure on 
those works, which will be necessary if we 
continue to build vessels of the present 
large size. Many naval men think that 
smaller vessels will be as effective, and for 
many purposes more effective, than large 
ones. Others undoubtedly think that oar 
largest vessels are only just large enough, 
and ought not to be diminished in size. 
These are questions which you can only solve 
by experiment ; and that experiment we 
are making. The noble Earl asked, ‘* Why, 
when you stop your forts, do you not re- 
place them by ordering more iron ships ?”” 
I think that, as a rule, supplemental Esti- 
mates for adding to the strength of the 
navy are objectionable, because they pro- 
duce a feeling not only in this but in other 
countries which it is undesirable to excite. 
Last year I did come to Parliament and 
asked for more money for iron ships ; but 
when I got it I was not able to spend it, 
because the contractors could not produce 
iron plates at the rate at which they were 
required. The consequence was, that 
although Parliament gave me all the 
money I sought, I was unable to expend 
it in the year, because the iron plates were 
either not prepared or were found to be so 
unsuitable that they had to be returned. 
Under those circumstances, as we were con- 
tinually trying new contractors, in order 
to learn whether they could produce the 
sort of plate which we wanted, and as it 
was doubtful whether we could get it im- 
mediately, I did not think it advisable to 
ask Parliament for more money for that 
purpose. The labour of the dockyards 
is, however, now applied to the construc- 
tion of iron-plated vessels, which competent 
naval judges assure me will be very power- 
ful and effective. The noble Earl said he 
would like to visit the various fortifica- 
tions, accompanied by the Engineers who 
planned them, and by another Engineer 
qualified to criticise them. For my own 
part, I never found two Engineers in a 
Select Committee who were not prepared 
at a moment’s notice to express diametri- 
cally opposite opinions on almost any ques- 
tion; and I have no doubt that if the 
noble Earl made the tour in question in 
the company of two Engiueers, he would 
have very different views as to the works. 
Taking a deep interest in this question, I 
have myself visited the various forts along 
with the Engineer officers who have charge 
of them, and I can bear testimony to the 
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ehiergy and zeal with which they are carry- 
ing out the plans intrusted tothem. The 
alterations which haye taken place in the 
mode of attack rendered it indispensably 
necessary to make corresponding altera- 
tions in the mode of defence. Any one 
who has seen the old defences of Ports- 
mouth, and compares them with the modern 
means of attack, will admit that it was 
necessary that they should be altered, and 
that is really what is being done there. In 
other places the works are required to de- 
fend thi entrance to harbours, and I believe 
that these fortifications are the cheapest 
mode of defence that under the circum- 
stances of modern warfare can be adopted. 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am sorry to prolong this discus- 
sion, but I think it would be unbecoming 
if I did not add a few words to what has 
already been said. I do not intend, in 
any respect, to enter on those political 
questions which the noble Earl has treated 
so ably and eloquently. I shall confine 
my remarks to those portions of the sub- 
ject which are of a purely military charac- 
ter. I entirely agree with what my noble 
Friend has said as to our present force. 
It is a well-known and unquestionable fact 


that the force at home is really very in- 
significant for a great country like this. 
The Government are not, however, to be 
blamed on that account, for it is equally 
well known that there is a great indispo- 
sition, perhaps not unnaturally, through- 
out the country to add to our military ex- 


penditure. Now, it is perfectly impossi- 
ble to maintain a large, even a moderately 
large force, unless the country is prepared 
to spend more money. Of course, every 
item of our military as well as of our other 
establishments—the smallest equally with 
the largest—should be subjected to the 
most searching economy. I am perfectly 
sure, that if any expenditure can be pointed 
out which is capable of reduction without 
mischievous consequences, neither the Go- 
vernment nor myself will for an instant 
shrink from applying ourselves to diminish 
it. But I am bound to say that having 
gone carefully over the Estimates for suc- 
cessive years, it appears to me impossible 
to reduce the cost of the service without 
impairing its efficiency. Of late years a 
good deal of additional expenditure has 
been incurred which has not been called 
for by us, but which has been demanded 
by the country, although I admit its value 
and am glad that it has been granted, 
I rejoice at these great and necessary im- 


The Duke of Somerset 
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provements ; but still they add consider- 
ably to the expenditure. Look at the 
sanitary arrangements in the barracks; 
for instance. The outlay for barracks is 
now double or treble what it was somé 
years back. It has been much the saine 
with other parts of the service. Whien 
I first entered the army, there was no Mili- 
tary Train ; there were no proper Military 
Hospital Corps; there was no Commissariat 
Corps. Heavy expenses have been created 
by these and other improvements ; but then 
they have greatly augmented the efficiency 
of the service, and have enabled us to send 
ont our armaments in a manner which has 
excited general satisfaction. If you were 
to strike off the expenditure for these ob- 
jects, it would very much lessen the value 
of the establishments. If the noble Earl 
will look into these things, he will find that 
it is much easier to say there is extrava- 
gance than to point out exactly where it 
prevails. My noble Friend has complained 
of the large number of clerks in the War 
Office. I believe it would be found on in- 


quiry that a third, if not a half, of these 


clerks are engaged in Returns connected 
with questions arising in the other House 
of Parliament, involving in many instances 
an enormous amount of detail. I do not 
object to that, but it is right to mention 
it on the present occasion. I quite agree 
with my noble Friend as to the amount 
of forces at our disposal. My noble Friend 
says that the infantry and artillery at 
home are much below the amount he would 
like to see. It is quite true that the in- 
fantry are much below what I desire, on 
the ground of humanity only. I should 
like to see an increase in the infantry, not 
merely in order to keep a greater force at 
home, but to insure the more regular re- 
lief of regiments on foreign service. | 
have endeavoured to make it a rule that 
every regiment should have a third of its 
time at home and two-thirds abroad. I 
do not think that either House can coii- 
sider that an extravagant regulation ; but 
we have never arrived at that point since 
I have had the honour of holding my pre- 
sent position. We have never had one- 
third of the infantry at home and two- 
thirds abroad, but, on the contrary, wo 
have always been very much below that 
standard. The consequence is that in out 
arrangements for relief we are extremely 
hampered. It is not at all easy to find a 
regiment that has been the propet period at 
home to justify its being again sent abroad. 
I should be glad, therefore, if it were pos- 
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were only to obviate that difficulty. Con- 
sidering the greatly-increased facilities for 
moving troops which now exist, and the num- 
ber of troops which we have at hand to re- 
sist an invasion should it come, I must say 
that the subject now before your Lordships 
deserves the most serious and the most at- 
tentive consideration. I have always be- 
lieved that any invasion of our shores will 
be sudden and unexpected, and that is 
the reason why I have always so strongly 
advocated the construction of forts. If we 
had a large force at hand to cope with the 
enemy, 1 would not think of shutting up 
valuable troops in forts, The proper course 
would be to take the field against the 
enemy. But when we find that our ayail- 
able force is composed largely of irregulars, 
with but a small nucleus of regulars, then I 
say that forts alone could give adequate sup- 
port to troops so circumstanced, however 
excellent might be their disposition, and 
however devoted their loyalty, and however 
desirous of doing their duty. It would be 
unfair to them to take them into the field, 
unless we have the means of supporting 
them by forts. It is on that ground that 
I support the present measure. Taking 
all things into account, the Government 


have perhaps acted prudently in postponing 


the Spithead forts. I see, however, many 
reasons to regret that decision. I see no 
reason for changing the opinion I have 
before expressed. I believe that ultimately 
these forts must be constructed, and I ap- 
prehend that the delay will only lead to 
increased expense for no useful purpose. 
Next year we shall not be a whit better 
able to judge of this matter than we are 
now. As to the other works, I agree with 
my noble Friend that it would be better 
to throw all our strength on the most im- 
portant works, if it could be done. But 
we are unable to keep a large body of men 
constantly employed at one place, because 
we have not sufficient accommodation for 
them and because the work requires con- 
solidatiun. We are therefore obliged to 
do as much as we can at all the works 
instead of keeping the entire strength of 
the men employed on any one place. I 
have thought it right, upon the whole, to 
make these observations, and I can only 
say again, that I am sure no subject can 
be brought before the House of greater 
importance than that which has been so 
ably handled and elucidated by the noble 
Earl. I hope and trust, that while we are 
anxious for the economy which all parties 
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naturally desire, we shall not lose sight of 
the fact that we cannot attain efficiency 
unless we spend money upon such objects 
and for such purposes as are essential to 
the interests of a great and powerful 
nation. 

Tne Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, the result which is obtained by 
wise measures of prevention is often used 
as an argument to prove that those mea- 
sures are useless. I am not, therefore, 
astonished that there are many persons 
who say that any fear of war is idle and 
that we are incurring useless expenditure 
and that Her Majesty’s Government have 
found many opponents to the Bill now 
before your Lordships. But, as far as I 
am concerned, I rejoice that they have 
brought in this Bill, although it is consi- 
derably docked from what Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were prepared to recommend ; 
and I rejoice because it not only insures 
the safety of the country, but saves the 
country and Parliament from the discredit 
of having abandoned a course which only 
two years ago they determined to pursue. 
I observed with considerable apprehension 
that persons who, two years ago, were 
impressed with the necessity of these de- 
fences, and satisfied with the mode of rais- 
ing the money, had changed their opinions. 
If these altered views had generally pre- 
vailed, there can be no doubt that Parlia- 
ment would have discredited itself, that 
England would have been held up to other 
nations as one which did not know its own 
mind and alternated between fever fits of 
panic and sordid economy, and that this 
country would have lost the high character 
which at present it enjoys, that whatever 
is thoroughly considered will resolutely be 
carried into effect. There is a class of 
objectors who declare that there is no 
danger whatever, and that invasion is all 
but impossible. They say that everything 
is smiling about us, that the Emperor of 
the French has been ten years on the 
throne without attacking us, and that 
what never has been done never will be 
done. But, while I thoroughly believe 
that the present Emperor has never har- 
boured a thought of attacking this eountry, 
the Emperor is not immortal, and may be 
succeeded by another with different views 
anda different policy. It is not the Em- 
peror of the French whom we have to fear; 
but we must remember that the same 
country over which he rules, and over 
which his predecessors have ruled, con- 
tains a people fickle in purpose, yet war- 
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like in character, who often and often 
have urged their Sovereigus to war with 
this country. It may happen again, and 
we must be prepared against a nation hav- 
ing such dispositions. If we are securing 
ourselves, it is not against the Emperor, 
but against the greatest military nation in 
the world. It has been said that not only 
is there no danger of invasion, but that in- 
vasion has never been threatened of late 
years ; and they go so far as to say that 
the First Napoleon never intended really 
to invade England. There are numerous 
papers and documents which show that 
the idea of no invasion being intended is 
a complete delusion; and history proves 
that not only was the intention present in 
the mind of the First Napoleon, but that 
his military mind comprehended the means 
that would be necessary down to the small- 
est details. It was almost achance which 
saved this country from invasion, and 
the anger of the First Napoleon, coupled 
with his treatment of Admiral Villeneuve, 
shows how he had set his heart upon it. 
But in the 10th volume of Napoleon’s 
Correspondence, which has just been pub- 
lished in Paris, there is a letter which 
puts the question beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, and supports in every parti- 
cular the arguments of the noble Duke 
opposite as to the use of these fortifica- 
tions. On the 28th of June, 1805, Na- 
poleon writes to Marshal Berthier on the 
preparations for invading England— 
“Keep your eyes” (he says, in his laconic 
style) “on everything. Master all the details as 
to provisions, brandy, shoes, and everything con- 
cerning the landing. Put on board a great quan- 
tity of artillery tools. You know there is always 
a deficiency in campaigning. I shall have to lay 
siege to Dover Castle, Chatham, and perhaps 
Portsmouth. Talk it over with Marescol, Gene- 
ral of Engineers. It is possible to land troops 
enough perhaps to besiege the three places at the 
same time. We must have no ‘ ifs,’ or ‘ buts, or 
‘fors.’ All my chances are calculated before- 
hand. Let tools of every sort be shipped, and 
take care that nothing is wanted.” 
This was written in 1805, just before the 
battle of Trafalgar saved us from the 
danger, and here we have the opinion of 
the greatest master of war we know of in 
our time—first, that he could ship troops; 
secondly, that he could land troops ; and, 
thirdly, that he could besiege three of our 
most important posts, including Dover. 
Another objection urged against this Bill 
is that we should trust to our navy alone. 
If that is not answered by the letter which 
I have read, let us look at what is going 
on in France. The Emperor, a man of 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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practical knowledge, who is the first 
inventor of armour-plated vessels, and has 
changed the whole artillery of the French 
army, with the means at his command of 
referring for advice to the best military 
Engineers of the age, has fortified every 
harbour and every river’s mouth in the 
Channel, and has not abandoned the ancient 
principles of fortification in his great inland 
fortresses. He has fortified Lille at an 
immense expense, as I have seen with my 
own eyes, Grenoble, and other places, 
Another objection to our following this 
example is, that with so many fortresses, 
we should be locking up our forces in them 
and diminishing the available strength of 
the army. There is no argument in that 
term. An army must be quartered some- 
where or other—if not in a fortress, ina 
barrack ; but if they were quartered in a 
barrack, they would certainly not be pro- 
tected in the same way as in a fortress. 
In the last war, with half our present po- 
pulation, we had 600,000 men under arms 
to protect the empire in different places, 
and surely the spirit of Englishmen has 
not so much deteriorated, that if another 
war should take place, we should have any 
difficulty in raising an equal, if not a great- 
er number of men. It is said that the 
proposed system of fortifications will re- 
quire about 5,000 guns, and that it is 
impossible we could find men enough to 
serve them and at the same time to keep 
an army of the requisite strength in the 
field. I deny that altogether. Guns in 
position behind walls may be served by 
men at the end of a month’s training. Cer- 
tainly, men could not go into the field and 
act as artillerymen for field batteries in 
that time, but a month’s training is suf- 
ficient to make men excellent marksmen 
behind walls. Sup,.osing each gun to re- 
quire ten men, we should have very little 
difficulty in finding 50,000 artillerymen to 
work them on an emergency. I have seen 
a gentleman who never fired a cannon in 
his life, though he was an excellent rifle- 
man, beat a whole troop of the Royal Horse 
Artillery after a very short training. It 
is by no means so difficult to learn to serve 
such guns as to learn the movements in 
the field. With regard to what has been 
said of the relative superiority of forts and 
ships, I am convinced that if we go on 
increasing the size of ship guns and the 
size of fort guns, the relative position of 
ships and forts must remain the same. 
Looking to the gradual progress of for- 
tifications and artillery up to this time, 
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there can be no doubt that their relative 
position is exactly the same as when the 
Norman towers were assailed by bows and 
arrows and catapults. Of course the mazi- 
mum of artillery force must sooner be 
reached in a ship than in a fort, because 
a ship has a double object to discharge— 
it has to act as a locomotive as well as to 
serve as a means of attack. Some most 
extraordinary statements have been made 
on the question by gentlemen for whose 
talent I entertain a sincere respect. Sir 
Morton Peto, for instance, in a letter to 
The Times, has argued in a most strange 
way that a fort is much inferior to a ship, 
because a ship, as it moves about, cannot 
be easily hit; whereas a fort, being a sta- 
tionary object, can be hit much more easily. 
He quite forgot, that if the basis from which 
you fire is movable, your aim is destroyed 
much more than if standing still you fire at 
a moving object; and if Sir Morton were 
to try to fire ata hare sitting while he him- 
self was running at full speed, he would 
find it much more difficult to hit her than 
if he fired at her running while he was 
standing still. This is a matter of great 
importance, and, small as the Bill is, it is 
with great pleasure that I see it come up 
from the House of Commons. Those who 
opposed it can scarcely have considered its 
magnitude and importance ; and it cer- 
tainly is a prostitution of the word eco- 
nomy when it is used to defeat a measure 
intended for the defence of the honour, 
and even the existence, of the country. 
Viscount MELVILLE said, he took 
it for granted that the Government had 
considered this matter in all its bearings, 
but he was greatly afraid that when these 
forts were erected we should find we had 
only done half our work ; because unless 
we provided men to man them they would 
be of little or no use. According to the 
blue-books those forts would require 
62,000 men to occupy them; and there 
were few periods in English history in 
which we had found ourselves strong 
enough to put 62,000 men into our fortifi- 
cations, and at the same time to keep an 
army in the field sufficiently strong to 
repel invasion. He understood that the 
whole of our present available force at 
home was about 70,000 men, of whom 
20,000 belonged to the depét battalions, 
which left us with just 50,000 men whom 
we could employ in operations. How many 
of these could we spare to garrison our 
fortifications in case of invasion? He re- 
gretted to hear, too, that the Militia mus- 
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tered only 62,000 men; if it had been 


complete on its establishment, as he had 
supposed it to be, it ought to number some 
130,000 men. It became, therefore, a 
most serious question for the Government 
to consider in what way men were to be 
found for the manning of these forts when 
they were erected. Our regular army was 
scattered all over the world, and any attack 
which might be made on us would be so 
sudden that we should not have time to 
recall any of our forces on foreign stations. 
If ever an invasion did take place, the 
first trial of strength would be in a naval 
battle; and if we were successful in that, 
not a man of the enemy's force ought to 
land on these shores. If we lost it, or if 
by any chance an enemy should succeed 
in landing on our shores, then the issue 
would depend on our land forces and on 
the general spirit of our people. At any 
rate, we ought to be prepared to resist an 
attack both by land and sea. In con- 
clusion, he hoped that serious attention 
would be given to the observations of the 
illustrious Duke, which were well deserving 
the consideration of the Government and 
of the House. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I think the 
noble Viscount who has just sat down was 
quite right when he said that forts are of 
no use unless we have men to defend them, 
and that the forts for which we are now 
called on to raise a part of the money 
that will be required to complete them 
would make it necessary to have an army 
of 62,000 men for their defence. My 
Lords, I must say that the noble Vis- 
count has, in my opinion, under-estimated 
the number of men that would be neces- 
sary ; if I am rightly informed, it would 
be considerably more. My noble Friend 
has justly asked, ‘‘ Whence are the men 
to be obtained ? How can you ever expect 
to have men enough to keep all these forts, 
and have at the same time an army in the 
field?’’ That question appears to me to 
contain in a few words an argument which 
is decisive against this whole scheme of 
fortifications. If you had unlimited means 
in men and money, if you did not fear to 
lay too great a burden upon the country, 
you might make the nation more secure 
thap it now is by multiplying fortifications 
and raising men to garrison them. But 
such an army you never can and never 
will have ; and, in the absence of so large 
an army, these fortifications will be rather 
an incumbrance than otherwise. My 
Lords, we must consider what are the cir- 
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cumstances of the country. When you| by the enemy, who may maintain himself 


look to the nature of the Government, to 
the manner in which the population are 
occupied, and, in short, to the whole state 
of things taken together, you may be 
quite certain that it will be practically 
impossible ever to keep up a very large 
standing army in this country; and I, 
for one, hope and trust it will ever be im- 
possible. What, then, my Lords, will be 
our true policy ? First of all, above every- 
thing, to take care that our means of naval 
defence are as efficient as possible. That 
is our main and first reliance, and to that 
our particular attention ought to be di- 
rected. What is the next point? To 
have an army not very large in number, 
but in as perfect a condition as possible, 
and placed in such a central position that 
by well-devised arrangements you can 
throw it at a few hours’ notice upon any 
point of the coast that may be attacked. 
In these days of railways such arrange- 
ments are quite feasible. I have been in- 


formed by a very distinguished officer that 
he himself, under the directions of the late 
Lord Hardinge, communicated with the 
different railway companies, and they in- 
formed him that they could convey from 


30,000 to 40,000 men, if we had them, 
from Aldershott, for instance, to almost 
any point of the coast that might be at- 
tacked, within six hours. Well, then, my 
Lords, I say that the real policy of this 
country is to adopt the most perfect means 
that can be devised for completing our fa- 
cilities of communication by railway, elec- 
tric telegraph, and other arrangements, 
80 as to be able to concentrate upon any 
point all our disposable force at the short- 
est possible notice. If you can do that, 
you are safe, for no enemy can venture to 
set foot on the shore of this country un- 
less he can land about 100,000 men. Now, 
I remain of the same opinion as I formerly 
entertained—that in these days of steam, 
and with the power which that gives your 
fleet of going among unarmed transports, 
the probability of throwing 100,000 men 
on any point of the coast is of the most 
distant kind; and if you exert yourself 
properly, it is an absolute impossibility. 
That seems to me a strong argument 
against the general policy of a system of 
extensive fortifications. In these fortifi- 
eations you will lock up 20,000 or 30,000 
men ; I must say ‘lock up,” in spite of 
the argument of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Malmesbury), because if you leave the 
forts unmanned they may be laid hold of 
Earl Grey 





there when he may not be able to keep 
the open field. Well, your troops will be 
locked up in these forts, instead of being 
placed in the most central position, where 
their services may be most required. And 
here, my Lords, I cannot help observing 
that those who are most in favour of this 
system have all advocated it on the as- 
sumption that we are to have our army 
largely augmented. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon—he is quite in 
error in supposing that I have taken any 
such line of argument. On the contrary, 
I said that the reason I thought fortifica- 
tions essential was because our available 
regular force was so small we ought to 
have the means of supplying some aux- 
iliary to that force. I accepted the forti- 
fications on account of the small force 
which we have now, and which I did not 
anticipate would be increased. 

Eart GREY: I beg pardon, but I 
think the great burden of the illustrious 
Duke’s argument was that a much larger 
force ought to be kept up in this coun- 
try. But even from the statement now 
made it is quite clear that the forti- 
fications cannot be manned and an army 
kept in a central situation at the same 
time. I do not wish, however, to dwell 
longer on this point or to debate over 
again the general question of fortifications, 
because I have already expressed my 
opinion on that subject in the discussion 
which was raised by my noble Friend 
below me. I only desire to say, for my 
own part, that, though I will not put your 
Lordships to the trouble of dividing, | 
shall myself say “ Not Content ”’ to the Bill 
before us. I object to it, first, because it 
provides for a loan in time of peace, and 
because, notwithstanding what fell from 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
I think that loans in time of peace are 
altogether objectionable, unless they are 
to meet some great and pressing emergency, 
which in this case is not alleged. I also 
object to the mode of raising the loan, be- 
cause, if we are to have a Joan at all, it ought 
not to be raised by terminable annuities. 
The only ground which you can allege in 
favour of terminable annuities is the secu- 
rity which they afford for early payment ; 
but that security is just as futile as the 
security that was formerly taken of bor- 
rowing more money than was actually 
wanted in order to form a sinking fund. 
You really cannot make any impression on 
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your debt unless by future Parliaments 
having the foresight and firmness to keep 
a fair margin of income over expenditure. 
If that is done, the debt will be reduced ; 
but if you are paying terminable annuities, 
and at the same time exceeding your in- 
come, and having deficits such as we have 
had for the last two or three years, what 
ate we to expect? You will not be im- 

rovitig your circumstances at all. In fact, 
it is only an attempt to tie up the hands of 
future Parliaments. It may be a sop to 
the conscience of Parliament. The House 
of Commons may be aware that it is acting 
impropetly in sanctioning a loan in time of 
peace, and it may wish to get rid of the 
responsibility by adopting this form of 
loan. But the real objection is not got rid 
of, and the only effect is that you pay 
more to the lenders than you would do by 
raising the money on the old system. My 
Lords, I ask you to reject this Bill, be- 
cause it is not proved that the money to 
be raised under it is to be spent in the best 
way. I am persuaded that there are other 
better modes. For instance, I saw it 
lately asserted that the best mode of ob- 
taining security for London is to have rail- 
roads carried on all round the town, so 
that you may have the means of bringing 
together for its defence a large force of 
artillery and the mass of your army. I 
am not prepared, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, to sanction a mea- 
sure which would involve a large expendi- 
ture without adequate results. It scems 
to me, after having most carefully read the 
evidence given before the Defence Com- 
mission, and also pamphlets published by 
several officers of the army and navy, and 
after seeing what are the opinions of those 
who are the best judges, that the pre- 
ponderance of argument is ‘with those who 
are opposed to the forts. More than this 
—what weighs with me is the evidence 
which the Report bears upon the face of 
it, that it has not been framed with due 
consideration or in such a manner as to 
command the confidence and respect of the 
country. Only yesterday some incon- 
sistencies were pointed out to me by an 
officer who was well able to form an opinion 
on the subject. I will not enter into de- 
tail; but if there is one thing more than 
another which is calculated to throw doubt 
upon that Report it is that it is not consis- 
tent with itself. I will give your Lordships 
one instance. You are completing very 
extensive works, as the Under Secretary 
of State has told us, at Portsdown Till, 
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which are stated to be necessary, from 
the increased range of modern artillery, to 
keep an enemy at a greater distance from 
your arsenals, and therefore these works 
are erected at a distance of between 8,000 
and 9,000 yards from the dockyard which 
is to be protected. If that is right at 
Portsmouth, common sense—which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough) has 
truly told us is so valuable a quality— 
surely teaches us that the same principle 
is equally applicable at Plymouth. But 
what is the case? The works which are, 
I believe, not yet begun, but which are 
about to be commenced at Plymouth, ac- 
cording to the plan of the Commissioners, 
instead of being 8,000 or 9,000 yards 
from the dockyard, are only from 4,000 to 
5,000 yards ; while at Pembroke they are 
only 3,000 yards. I can only say that 
the whole of this plan cannot be right, and 
I believe it to be also true that there is no 
difficulty either at Plymouth or Pembroke 
in placing the defences at the same dis- 
tance from the point to be protected as 
at Portsmouth. I will only advert to one 
more point in regard to the plan of the 
Commissioners, and I mention it in order 
that it may be explained by the Under Sec- 
retary of State. Your Lordships will ob- 
serve that in the schedule of this Bill a sum 
of £87,000 is taken for the construction 
of mortar batteries at St. Helen’s and at 
Puckpool in tlie Isle of Wight. These 
mortar batteries are intended to protect 
the anchorage of Spithead, by firing on 
vessels that are renning into that road. I 
suppose this proceeds on the consideration 
that iron-sided vessels will be found prac- 
tically invulnerable at a great distance, 
but that a shell falling on the deck of any 
vessel will infallibly destroy it. I do not 
doubt that it would, but it reminds me of 
what children are told —‘* You will catch 
that bird if you puta little salt on its tail.” 
It is trae, that if you could put a little salt 
on a bird’s tail, you would be able to catch 
it; and so, no doubt, the shell would de- 
stroy the ship if you could drop it on the 
deck. But it would be about as easy to 
drop a shell on the deck of a vessel a mile 
off, running in at full steam, and probably 
under a cloud of smoke, as it would be to 
put salt on a bird’s tale. I am assured 
by a very competent authority that this is 
the scheme, but it is so inexpressibly absurd 
that I can hardly imagine it to be true. 
My Lords, I adhere to the opinions I for- 
merly expressed on this fortification scheme; 
and although I am as anxious as any one 
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that this country should be placed in as 
complete a state of security as possible, I 
cannot vote in favour of this Bill. Allu- 
sion has been made to the expenses of our 
army and navy. It is fair to remember 
that the armies of foreign nations cost far 
more than our own, because conscription 
is virtually a tax of a most onerous de- 
scription. Itis a poll tax on the whole of 
the population. Every man who serves 
in that army at less than the market rate 
of his labour is a contributor to that tax. 
We, on the contrary, do not compel men 
in this country to serve for less than the 
yalue of their labour, and, going into the 
market and obtaining men without com- 
pulsion, we must pay what their services 
are honestly worth. I do not therefore 
believe that the pay of our soldiers is higher 
than it ought to be. I am not so well 
satisfied that the expenses of our army 
are not greater than need be, especially in 
the item of barrack accommodation. There 
is a building now rising near Battersea 
Park which is to contain 1,000 men. The 
cost of those barracks is estimated at 
£160,000—that is to say, we are to spend 
£160 for every soldier to be lodged in 
them. Now, your Lordships are aware 


that you can build a most excellent cottage 
with several rooms, and accommodation for 
an agricultural labourer and his family for 


£100. While I admit that soldiers re- 
quire some things that agricultural la- 
bourers do not want, yet the reverse is 
also the case in other matters, and on all 
ordinary principles it is much cheaper to 
erect a building for a large number of men 
than for a family. I cannot understand 
therefore why these expenses should be 
so high. I am also of opinion that we are 
going on a wrong principle in always keep- 
ing our army in a state of readiness for 
taking the field on foreign service. I am 
anxious that our troops should always be 
ready for home defence, but I do not de- 
sire to see our arrangements so complete 
as to enable us to send at the shortest 
notice any portion of our army abroad that 
may be desired. When the illustrious Duke 
therefore tells us that the military train, 
among other things, involves us in a very 
large expense, I say that, if so, it is be- 
cause these branches of the army are kept 
up in the state in which they would be 
required for foreign service. I maintain, 
on the contrary, that everything that is 
not required for home defence should be 
kept on the lowest scale of expense. If 
you really wish to reduce the expenses of 


Earl Grey 
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your army, you ought to reduce the ex. 
penses connected with its service abroad, 
I think you might, without increased ex. 
pense, do much to put yourself in a state 
of defence at home, and then, by avoiding 
unnecessary and expensive wars, like those 
in New Zealand and China, you might con- 
siderably diminish the ordinary expenses 
of the army. I cannot help thinking that 
those who urge at the same time an in- 
crease in our fortifications and in our army 
are recommending two things which are 
very inconsistent with each other. 

Kart RUSSELL: In the course of the 
speech which he has just addressed to your 
Lordships my noble Friend urged very 
strongly that you must greatly increase 
your army in order to garrison those forts 
which it is proposed to erect. My Lords, 
I think that objection has already been 
sufficiently disposed of by the illustrious 
Duke who has spoken in this debate, and 
who observed with reason that because of 
your small army there was the greater 
necessity for fortifications as auxiliary to 
our military force. The noble Viscount 
who spoke on the other side said that 
62,000 men would be required to garrison 
those works in time of war; but, my Lords, 
that is not a number which you would re- 
quire, or which any Secretary of State 
would propose, to place in the forts in a 
time of peace. The noble Viscount knows 
what was the state of things during the 
last war. I remember well that four-fifths 
of the garrison of Dover, a large garrison, 
was composed of Militia ; and those Mili- 
tiamen were, I believe, in as perfect a 
state of efficiency for the defence of a 
country as any regular troops could have 
been. Militia are not, of course, in the 
same state of efficiency in time of peace; 
but I believe, that if war were to break out, 
and there was any apprehension of invasion, 
before any enemy could land on these 
shores we should have a militia force and 
a reserve force fully equal to manning our 
garrisons. Therefore I concur with the 
illustrious Duke, that the smallness of 
your army affords no argument whatever 
against the proposed forts, but is, on the 
contrary, a very strong argument in their 
favour. My noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
said, that the first element of our defence 
is a strong navy. No doubt our perma- 
nent means of defence must always be in 
the strength of our navy; but then, in 
order to maintain our navy in an efficient 
state of defence, the protection of our 
dockyards and arsenals is an absolute 
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necessity. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) has read what was 
very pertinent to the subject, a letter 
from the first Emperor Napoleon, written 
during the great war when he was medi- 
tating a descent on this country, and which 
pointed out that one of the first measures 
he would take would be an attack on 
Portsmouth. In considering the propriety 
of relying on your navy, it must be borne 
in mind that ships continually require to 
be repaired and refitted. Imagine an 
enemy attacking Portsmouth, and having 
the advantage of meeting none but old and 
dilapidated walls, which would be alto- 
gether unable to meet an attack such as 
one conducted in accordance with the 
science of modern warfare would be— 
where then would be our reliance on our 
navy? Instead of being a defence and 
a reliance, the navy would be crippled and 
ineffective, and a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. If you rely on 
your navy as a defence, you must not 
allow your dockyards and arsenals to be 
exposed to destruction. My Lords, I can- 
not but think that among your means of 
defence, relying as we always must upon 
our navy, it is essential that you should 


give us the means of protecting your naval 


dockyards and arsenals. If this must be 
one of your first objects—and if you admit, 
as every one must, that the art of war has 
changed and has become more scientific 
and expensive, you must meet the science 
and expenditure of other countries by the 
science and expenditure of your own. My 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) has objected to 
the mode in which it is proposed to pro- 
vide for the expense of these fortifications 
by means of terminable annuities, consi- 
dering that they ought to be paid for 
from time to time as the expense is in- 
curred. But, my Lords, if those works 
are not to be completed for a number of 
years, it seems fair that the expense 
should be divided among those who are 
to have the benefit of them, the more 
especially as the works themselves are 
to be permanent. When we are provid- 
ing for the army or the navy for the services 
of the year, it is undoubtedly right that 
the charge should be defrayed out of the 
revenue of the year; but when we are 
providing for the permanent means of de- 
fending the country, it is equally proper 
that the charge should be mF over 
a series of years. As regards the objec- 
tion that the loan will be a perpetual one 
—that it will never be paid off—I would 
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remind your Lordships that within the last 
two years no less than £2,000,000 of 
terminable annuities have been paid off. 
When these annuities fell in, the Govern- 
ment had this amount in hand which they 
might have appropriated in relieving the peo- 
ple from taxation, or in adding to the na- 
val and military expenditure of the country. 
The Legislature determined to discharge 
those annuities, and they have disappeared 
entirely from your debt. Therefore I can- 
not think that my noble Friend is sound 
on that point. My noble Friend who spoke 
early in this debate (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) called attention to other subjects 
on which I wish to say a few words. In 
pointing out the great danger that might 
arise from foreign invasion, he stated, 
much to my surprise, that if France be- 
came aggressive, no Power in the world 
would be the ally of this country in assist- 
ing her to defend herself against an attack. 
I believe the case is very different. I be- 
lieve the policy of the Emperor Napoleon, 
during the ten years of his rule, has not 
been hostile to the independence of nations. 
Both the wars which he has undertaken— 
the war in the Crimea and the war in Italy, 
have been favourable, not hostile to the 
independence of nations. But certainly I 
do believe, that if his policy were to be 
changed, there is at this moment, to a 
greater extent than I ever remember, a 
love of national independence among the 
nations of Europe. Look abroad where 
we will, there never was a time when 
throughout Europe national power was 
more decidedly developing itself — when 
the people of Europe more valued their 
national independence, and when they 
were more disposed to resist any great 
plan of conquest such as that devised by 
Louis XIV., or that carried out by Na- 
poleon I. The present Emperor does not 
appear to adopt such a policy. I am far 
from saying that no danger may arise ; 
but I do not think there is that danger 
which my noble Friend seems to appre- 
hend. With regard to the Ministry, I am 
at a loss to know to what point a defence 
of the present Government is to be ad- 
dressed. One whole sitting was taken up 
with a debate on the extravagance of the 
Government with respect to the army and 
navy; and to-night we are told that we 
have not armed enough—that our navy is 
not equal to the navy of France, and that 
our army is very inferior in numbers to 
what it ought to be. In answer to these 
charges I can only say that it is for the 
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Government of the day to propose the 
measures they think best under all the 
circumstances, It is very obvious, that 
if, on the one hand, you diminish your 
armaments too much in order to make 
great reductions in the expenditure, you 
are likely by so doing to embolden the 
war party in foreign countries, and you 
neglect the duty of defending what is in- 
trusted to your protection ; but, on the 
other hand, if your armaments are main- 
tained at too high a standard you create 
a jealousy abroad, you produce great dis- 
content in the country itself, you make 
the people complain, you give rise to a 


demand for excessive or imprudent reduc- 


tion, and you thereby incur the very peril 
against which you are desirous of guard- 
ing. The course of the Government must 
be to steer between those two opposite 
dangers, and it is for the country and the 
Houses of Parliament to consider whether 
the present Government have done wisely 
or not—whether, on the one hand, we 
have proposed excessive armaments, or, 
on the other, recommended injudicious and 
dangerous reductions. My belief is, that 


we have not fallen into either extreme, 
and that the course which we are pur- 
suing is the right one. 


My Lords, there 
is one point which ought not to be lost 
sight of in considering the position of any 
country, and of this country in particular, 
as regards its means of defence. It is 
this—that you never can be strong against 
a foreign Power—you never can success- 
fully resist a foreign enemy—unless your 
people are united heart and soul in the 
defence—unless they feel that the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature are doing them 
justice ; and, in this country, unless they 
feel loyalty towards the Throne and satis- 
faction with respect to the legislation of 
Parliament. And, my Lords, looking at 
the legislation of the last thirty years, and 
looking at the high character of the pre- 
sent Sovereign, I believe there never was 
a time when the people were more per- 
suaded that their interests are cared for 
by Parliament, that the Government is 
conducted with a view to the benefit of 
the people at large, and that there never 
was a time when there existed more affec- 
tion towards the Throne. These are, of 
themselves, great elements of defence. 
When there is this feeling among the 
people, depend on it, that if there was any 
danger of war, there would arise up from 
the earth armed men in a much shorter 
time than any one can now imagine. In 
Earl Russell 


{LORDS} 
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common with all your Lordships, I have 
been delighted to see that spirit which has 
produced the great force of Volunteers ; 
and that great force you may rest assured, 
if there was any chance of invasion, would 
be in a very short time a most efficient 
regular army. The Government has at- 
tended to these things. It is by attending 
to these things—by making prudent, but 
not excessive preparations for defence— 
by sympathizing with other countries in 
their desire for independence, and at the 
same time improving our own institutions 
in conformity with the progress of the age 
—by attending to all just complaints—by 
promoting freedom of trade and commerce, 
and upholding liberty of discussion, that 
you best maintain a spirit of independence 
among your own people, and fit them for 
defending themselves against any foreign 
foe. The noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) has spoken of the expense to 
which Parliament goes in providing edu- 
cation for the people. I believe that by 
educating the people you make them the 
more capable of appreciating our institu- 
tions. If Parliament pursues the wise 
course it has for some years acted on, I 
believe that no war can come upon us 
which will not be encountered with the 
spirit of Englishmen, loyally devoted to 
the Throne and sincerely attached to the 
institutions of their country. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 





PROTEST 


Against the Second Reading of the Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) Bill. 

“ Dissent1ent—Because the Bill is contrary to 
sound Financial Policy, its Object being to sanc- 
tion the raising of a Loan in Time of Peace, and 
without any urgent Necessity. 

** Because even if it were right to raise a Loan 
for the Purpose contemplated by this Bill, the 
Creation of Terminable Annuities would be inex- 
pedient, since this Mode of raising Money is 
costly to the Public, without affording any real 
Security for the Redemption of the Debt so con- 
tracted within the Time for which the Annuities 
are granted. 

** Because the Works of which the Cost is to 
be met by the proposed Increase of the National 
Debt form Part of a Scheme for the Defence of 
the Country which cannot be completed without 
incurring an enormous Expense, while the Ad- 
vantage to be derived from it is uncertain, since 
the Plan has been condemned by Officers of 
Experience and Ability in the Naval and Military 
Service of Her Majesty, and is not supported by 
the Evidence taken by the Commissioners who 
have recommended its Adoption. 

“Grey.” 
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CONSTABULARY (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Tue Kart or LEITRIM moved, That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 

“Copy of a Letter addressed to the Secretary 
of the Grand Jury of the County of Tipperary by 
Sir Thomas Larcom, Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, dated the 7th of July 1862: And, 

“ Copy ofa Statement enclosed therein from Sir 

Henry Brownrigg, Inspector General of Police 
in Ireland, respecting the Efficiency of the Police 
in Ireland.” 
The statement in question, in which it 
was asserted that the position and powers 
of the police were the same as they were 
previous to 1836, was so rash as coming 
from such an authority, and endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
that he was astonished they should have 
expected it to be believed. There had 
been no less than twelve Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed since 1836, altering and in- 
creasing the powers of the Irish police, 
which now consisted of no less than 12,000 
men, and cost the country £762,000 a 
year. Of this expenditure part was paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and part 
out of the county rates; but the Returns 
which had been presented to the House on 
the subject he contended were incorrect. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the Re- 
port moved for by the noble Earl had al- 
ready been ordered, and the letter of the 
Under Secretary for Ireland was a private 
one, which he presumed the noble Earl 
would not require. 

Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he thought there must be a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the management and 
discipline of the police force in Ireland next 
Session. 

‘ Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


SPECIAL COMMISSION (LIMERICK). 
MOTION FOR RETURN. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved, That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 

“ Return of all the Expenses attending the late 

Special Commissions of Assizes in the Counties 
of Limerick and Tipperary in Ireland ; distin- 
guishing the Expenses under the several Heads 
for whatever Object incurred, either for the 
Law Officers of the Crown or the Police, or for 
any local or other Purpose whatsoever.” 
The noble Earl said, he thought it was 
a serious matter to put these counties to 
the expense of an additional assize, and 
further it was highly objectionable when 
a county was in an excited state. 


{Jury 25, 1862} 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, there would 
be no objection to a Return in the same 
form as that given in the year 1830. 


Address for, 


Return of the Total Expense of the late Special 
Commission held in Limerick and Clonmel ; dis- 
tinguishing the Amounts paid to the Judges, 
Crown Lawyers, Crown Solicitor, Clerk of the 
Crown, Sheriffs, and Police, and the Expense of 
maintaining the Witnesses in Limerick and Clon- 
mel during the Continuance of the Commission. 
—agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL 
(No. 2) BILL—[Buz No. 212.] 


Lord REDESDALE opposed the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders with a 
view to this Bill being read a second time, 
and complained of the extreme haste with 
which the Bill, introduced at a late period 
of the Session, had been pushed through 
the other House of Parliament. 

Eart DE GREY and RIPON assented 
to the withdrawal of the Bill. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Nine o’clock, to Monday next 

Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 25, 1862. 


Minvrtes.]— New Writ Issvep. — For Carlow 
County, v. William Bunbury M‘Clintock Bun- 
bury, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Brts.—2° Burial Boards; (Mortgage 
of Rates) Council of Medical Education. 

8° Militia Pay ; Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act Continuance; Court of Common Pleas 
(Officer for acknowledgment of Deeds) ; Queen’s 
Prison Discontinuance (1862); Drainage (Ire- 
land); Elections during Recess. 


THE BORNEO PIRATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask, Whether the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been drawn to re- 
cent statements in the public papers re- 
lative to renewed and systematic piracy in 
the Eastern Archipelago, and the signal 
service conferred by the destruction of a 
piratical fleet and the liberation of more 
than 200 captives by a steamer of the Go- 
vernment of Sarawak ; and whetner Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to take 
steps to put a stop to such practices ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the attention of 
the Government had been called to the 
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account recently published of the attack 
made on the Borneo pirates and the addi- 
tional services which Rajah Brooke, and 
those who acted with him, had rendered 
to the cause of civilization and humanity, 
as well as to the commerce in those seas. 
The attack, it appeared, was very effec- 
tive, and some notorious captains and spies 
had been captured, and signally punished. 
Her Majesty’s Government had been long 
considering the importance of suppressing 
piracy by the most effectual measures, but 
they had been encountered by much diffi- 
culty in consequence of the occupation of 
some of those islands by other Powers. 
They had consequently failed hitherto in 
effecting a combined action. They, how- 
ever, hoped soon to accomplish that ob- 
ject. The Government of the Nether- 
lands had signified their intention to send 
a vessel of war to co-operate with the 
British foree in those seas. An applica- 


tion had been made to the Government of 
Spain, who claimed a right to some of 
those islands, to take a similar course. 
He trusted that the Government of Spain 
would ere long co-operate with the Go- 
vernment of the Netherlands and that of 
this country in order to put a stop to 


evils that occasioned such incalculable in- 
jury in the neighbourhood of those islands. 


THE ARMSTRONG SHUNT GUN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
he rose to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, If the 140-pounder Armstrong 
Shunt Gun has not given way in the late 
experimental firing at Shoeburyness on 
July 14, with a charge of powder of 
25 Ibs., and 91 Ib. flat-ended shot; also 
to inquire how many rounds have been 
fired from the Gun ; and if the Secretary 
of State for War will consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Skilled Offi- 
cers and Mechanicians to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of the Armstrong 
Guns which have burst or given way ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the gun 
in question was one of 1201b.; and 
being fired on experimental charges, it 
was fired with a soe of 251b. weight 
of powder, being about double the ordi- 
nary service charge. The gun cracked 
near the centre. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Split, in 
fact. How many rounds were fired ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
unable to answer that question. With re- 
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gard to the question of the appointment 
of a Committee on the subject, he would re. 
mind the hon. Gentleman that there was at 
present a Select Ordnance Committee sit. 
ting on the subject of conducting such ex- 
periments. The Iron Plate Committee and 
the Select Committee of that House had 
been sitting some weeks, and had recom- 
mended the appointment of a similar Com. 
mittee next Session. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that there was a sufficient num- 
ber of Committees to consider the subject. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not appear 
to understand the gist of his question. He 
wished for the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of the bursting of 
the gun, as well as into the nature of its 
construction—a Committee, in fact, to in- 
quire into the principle of the coil. 

Size GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Committees already appointed would, of 
course, consider the causes of the failure 
of the guns which had burst or given way. 


Money. 


STAMP DUTIES IN THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGSON said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Lindsay) he would 
beg to ask, Whether the Government of 
India has intimated to the Secretary of 
State for India its intention to introduce 
into the Settlements of Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore and Malacca, the provi- 
sions of Act X. of 1862, being ‘‘ An Act 
to Consolidate and Amend the Law relat- 
ing to Stamp Duties ;” and whether the 
Secretary of State for India has received 
through the Government of India a remon- 
strance of the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce against the extension of the said 
Act to the Straits Settlements ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING replied that the 
Government had received no despatch on 
the subject alluded to in the question. 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION,. 


Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, What is doing with refe- 
rence to the Delhi, Lucknow, Kirwee, and 
Indian Prize Money generally; and, the 
reasons for the long delay which has taken 
place in posting the officers of the 19th, 
20th, and 21st Hussars, now in India, 
they having volunteered for those regi- 
ments nearly eighteen months ago ? 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that war- 
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of the Delhi and Lucknow prize money. } 
The distribution in India of the former | 
commenced on the Ist of December last, ' 
and that of the latter on the 3lst of De-| 
eember. The rolls which showed the 
shares which had not been paid in India, 
and would therefore be paid in England, 
had just reached this country. Those 
rolls, as far as they related to Her Majes- 
ty’s Forces, had been sent that morning 
to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and the distribution of the shares 
would commence there on the Ist of 
September next. So far as the offi- 
cers and men of the late East India 
Company’s local army was concerned, the 
distribution of the unpaid shares would 
commence at the same date at the India 
Office. The rolls relating to the unpaid 
shares of the Lucknow prize money had not 
yet been received from India; but, judg- 
ing from the date at which the distribution 
commenced in India, they were expected 
to arrive by every mail. As soon as they 
reached this country, steps would be taken 
for the distribution of the unpaid shares at 
Chelsea Hospital and at the India Office 
in the same way as the Delhi prize money. 
With respect to what he might term the 
minor prize moneys, the principle of their 
distribution had been decided upon by the 
Treasury, and the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been instructed to prepare 
a Royal Warrant on the subject. Some 
delay had arisen in the preparation of the 
warrant, in consequence of the unfortunate 
illness of the Queen’s Advocate; but there 
would be no further postponement in the 
matter, inasinuch as it had been placed in 
the hands of the Admiralty Advocate, in 
order that the warrant might be issued at 
once. In the case of the Kirwee booty a 
question had been raised as to the forces 
which had a right to share in it, and the 
delay in coming to a decision as to the 
principle on which it should be distributed 
had arisen from an anxiety on the part of 
the Treasury and the Government that the 
advocates of the claims of the forces on 
either side might have an opportunity of 
stating fully the ease of the larger and 
smaller forces which claimed to share in 
the prize. In reply to the last question, 
he might state that considerable delay 
had no doubt occurred in posting the 
officers to whom it referred. It was only 
lately that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State had addressed a De- 
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subject, requesting that no unnecessary 
postponement might take place. The 
House must recollect, however, that it was 
a matter of exceeding difficulty to redeem 
the pledge given to the officers of the 
old local regiments, that their position in 
the new regiments should not be worse 
than in the old, and at the same time to 
place in suitable positions the other officers 
who had volunteered for those regiments. 


FRANCE AND MEXICO.—THE ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, some 
weeks back, a promise or engagement was 
not made by the present Italian Govern- 
ment to the French Government, to send 
troops to act in concert with the French in 
Mexico, in exchange for the retirement of 
French troops from the provinces of Viterbo 
and Velletri; and that such scheme was 
only abandoned in consequence of its un- 
popularity as soon as it transpired in Italy. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, the sources of in- 
formation possessed by the hon. Gentleman 
as to foreign matters are so vast that we 
cannot keep pace with him. The Govern- 
ment have received no information what- 
ever on the subject. I am not aware that 
such a scheme was ever publicly known in 
Italy, and consequently I cannot say whe- 
ther it became popular or not. 1 know 
nothing whatever about it. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE ILOUSE, 
Moved, ‘‘That the House at its rising 
adjourn till Monday.” 


ABOLITION OF BATTA IN THE EAST. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 


rose to call attention to the recent reduction 
of ‘* batta ’’ payable to the Admiral on the 
East India and China station, by the with- 
drawal of that allowance from the Flag. 
Up to a recent period the officers of the 
navy stationed iu India used to receive in 
addition to their pay an allowance entitled 
‘* batta,”’ which in the case of the Admiral 
amounted to £3,000 ; in that of the com- 
modore to £1,500; of the captain suc-— 
ceeding the commodore, to £1,000; of 
the captain commanding, £500 ; the com- 
mander, £250; and of a lieutenant, £85 
per annum. Now, that allowance had 
been most arbitrarily withdrawn, and he 
certainly could not congratulate the noble 
2£E 
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Lord at the head of the Government on|the ‘‘batta,’’ and left the naval officers 
the change at a moment when, as he pre-| without the means of paying their way, 
dicted three years ago, a war had sprung | The present Admiralty was the first which 
up with China constituting one of the most| had reduced the pay and allowances of 
embarrassing imbroglios in which this coun-| every officer who had the misfortune to 
try had ever been involved. The noble | serve under the British flag, and that, too, 
Lord at the head of the Government had] at a time when the value of money was 
allowed a war to spring up, of which but | falling and the price of the necessaries of 
few Members of the House would see the | life rising all over the world. The terms 
end, and about the expense of which they | of his Motion were framed for a different 
would receive information when the right| state of circumstances ; he had intended 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex-|to move it on going into Committee of 
chequer favoured them with his next bud-| Supply. That Motion was— 
get. The Government having withdrawn] «That this House will on Monday next resolve 
these allowances, the officers of Her Ma-| itself into a Committee to consider of an humble 
jesty’s navy in India and China were | Address to Her Majesty that the pay of the Ad- 
os . miral on that station be restored to a sum that 
positively unable to pay their way. The will place the emoluments of the Commander in 
plea under which the reduction was made | Chief on a footing that will enable him to main- 
was, that to meet the exigencies of the/tain the dignity of his position, and more in 
case, the Admiral’s flag had been re- accordance with the allowances of Military Com- 
moved from India to China. But he had ™#"4ers in Chief in the various Presidencies. 
yet to learn that the increased trade in In the present position of the House, the 
cotton, opium, and other articles—trade | Votes in Supply having been all granted, 
carried on in specie—did not require all | he was precluded from such a Motion ; but 
the protection they could afford in that he wished to give notice that next year he 
quarter. The present state of affairs in would move for the re-appointment of the 
the Chinese seas was, he might add, far Admiralty Committee, believing as he did 
from satisfactory. Hon. Members must that the maladministration in that depart- 
have read an account of an action which | ment was by no means abated. Meanwhile, 
had occurred in those seas the other day, he hoped that during the recess the Go- 
in which the Bishop of Borneo, after being | vernment would look the facts which he 
hit by a bullet, was obliged to defend his , had stated fairly in the face, and would do 
life with a revolver, which appeared to have | everything they could to alter a state of 
done him right good service. Among the | things which was neither more not less 
captives recovered from the pirates on that | than disgraceful to the country. 
occasion were men from every part of the Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
Eastern Archipelago, and there were also | thought it was most unfortunate that ata 
found in the boats flags of almost every | period when they were proposing to con- 
nation. In the action eleven boats were | struct new fortifications, and were making 
captured or destroyed, but their original | large additions to the navy, any circum- 
number were no less than twenty-one. | stance should occur to lead to a bad spirit in 
Such was the disastrous position of affairs | the naval service. Frequently during the 
on a sea covered by the British flag under | Session the attention of the House had been 
the present Administration. To show how | called to hardships suffered by the navy. 
the reduction operated, he might state | One night it was the case of the captains, 
that he held in his hand a letter from a|in which it was clearly demonstrated that 
post captain—a most gallant officer—on | officers of high standing and great merit 
the China station, stating that in his com-| had been treated with gross injustice. 
mand he was obliged, although he never| Another evening it was the question of 
kept a table beyond the requirements of | prize money—a question upon which a 
his position, to incur debts to the extent | majority of the House had decided that 
of £1,000, adding that all the necessaries | the Government had ill-treated the navy. 
of life on the station were cent per cent | Now, they were discussing another case of 
dearer than the home prices. The writer|hardship. Hitherto it had been consider- 
went on to state that an under clerk in aj ed right that a large extra sum of money 
mercantile house in the East was better | should be paid to the Admiral on the China 
paid than a post captain. On every account | station, because he was obliged from his 
it was to be regretted that the Secretary | position to incur great expense. For se 
for India, chosen probably for his skill in | veral years the China command was worth 
the patois of office, should have cut down | not much less than £10,000 per annum. 


James Elphinstone 
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Now, all of a sudden, on account of the 
amalgamation of the Indian and home ser- 
vices, the pay of the Admiral in command 
was reduced to £2,300 a year. The cap- 
tains, first lieutenants, and other officers 
serving under him were also obliged to 
submit to a great reduction. If £2,300 
a year was sufficient for the Admiral then, 
how came it that he had received so much 
more in former years? Either he had 
been overpaid before, or he was miserably 
underpaid then. With the exception of 
the naval officers, all the persons employed 
in the public service in the East were very 
highly paid, and properly so. The Admi- 
ral occupied a higher position than the 
Governor of Hong-Kong, and yet the latter 
received £5,500 a year, while the former 
had only £2,300. He wished to know 
whether or not Captain Sherard Osborn 
had been appointed to a post under the 
Chinese Government—a most extraordi- 
nary proceeding altogether—at a salar 
guaranteed by our Government of £3,50 
ayear. Here, on one hand, was the Ad- 
miral in command on the India station, 
the representative of the nation, who had 
£2,300 a year; and there, on the other, 
was Captain Sherard Osborn appointed 
to a post under the Chinese Government 
at a guaranteed salary of £3,500. It 
was to be doubted whether the House was 
fully aware how much the advantages con- 
nected with service in the navy had been 
diminished of late years. The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would ad- 
mit that there was no longer any freight, 
except on the West India station ; it was 
all carried in private vessels. In case of 
war the officers would, no doubt, do their 
duty; but their energy would be somewhat 
lessened by the fact that there could be 
no prize money, in consequence of the 
abandonment of our maritime rights in 
the Declaration of Paris. Again, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, about one-third of 
the Colonial Governments were filled by 
naval men ; but, with the exception of the 
Falkland Islands and Ascension, all those 
ow were then occupied either by civil- 

s or by military men. The navy, in 
fact, was being deprived of all the privi- 
leges which it had hitherto enjoyed, and 
the Government had even resolved not to 
leave it the solitary advantage of the com- 
mand in the Chinese seas, 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
thought it very unadvisable that he should 
travel out of the immediate view of the 
Motion of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
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Member for Portsmouth, but it might be 
as well that he should give an answer to 
the statement of the hon. Member for Ho- 
niton (Mr. Cochrane) with regard to Captain 
Sherard Osborn, There seemed to be some 
great misunderstanding on the part of the 
hon. Gentleman that Captain sborn was 
going to serve under the Chinese Govern- 
ment, being guaranteed by Her Majesty’s 
Government £3,500 per annum. All he 
could say was, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment knew nothing about it. Captain 
Sherard Osborn had applied to the Ad- 
miralty to be allowed to serve under 
the Chinese Government mainly ‘ with 
a view to the suppression of piracy in 
the China seas.”” He had leave given 
him to serve in China under that Govern- 
ment, but the Admiralty did not recognise 
any guarantee of terms whatever on the 
part of the Chinese Government. They 
had done what they did in former in- 
stances ; Sir Baldwin Walker in the same 
way received permission to serve the Turk- 
ish Government ; Sir Adolphus Slade had 
a similar permission ; the gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer the Member for West- 
minster in the same way served the Go- 
vernment of Spain. It was the occasional 
practice of the Admiralty to permit offi- 
cers to serve under foreign Governments. 
Such service involved no claim on the 
public of this country, either as regards 
pay for the officer himself, or any serving 
under him. With regard to the question 
brought forward by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, of course the Admiralty were most 
glad that their officers should receive all 
proper allowances which might be granted 
to them by colonial Governments. The 
East India Government, it was well known, 
chose to make a very handsome allowance 
to the naval officers employed on that sta- 
tion, but that Government had been super- 
seded by bringing India under the imme- 
diate government of the Queen, and it had 
been thought right that such allowances 
should cease. His hon. Friend, however, 
must recollect that these allowances had 
not been taken away from officers already 
in the enjoyment of them; but officers, 
whether admirals or inferior officers, went 
out on the distinct understanding that 
these allowances had ceased and deter- 
mined. There was no fair comparison 
between the pay and allowances of officers 
in the army and navy. He did not for a 
moment mean to detract from the services 
of his brother officers, but he maintained 
that their services did not entail anything 
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like the discomfort and danger to which 
officers on shore in those climates were 
liable. His hon. and gallant Friend had 
read a letter from a gallant officer giving 
an account of an attack on the pirates. 
(Sir J. Expminstoye: He is not an offi- 
cer.] Well, perhaps he was a bishop. 
There was, he believed, a bishop who had 
very gallantly distinguished himself in 
those seas ; but his hon. and gallant Friend 
appeared to have forgotten that the Go- 
vernment did make allowances, in the 
form of head-money, for the capture of 
pirates, and every year a considerable sum 
was proposed in the Estimates as prize- 
money on that account; but that had 
nothing whatever to do with the allowances 
of the Admiral or officers on the China sta- 
tion. He did not think it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose al- 
lowances ; indeed, he thought it would be 
gross injustice to the admirals on other 
stations to propose an allowance on the 
China station without making a proposal 
of the same nature for the other stations, 
many of which were quite as expensive 
and inconvenient as that to the claims of 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
directed the attention of the House. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he thought it of 
great importance that the House should 
understand on what grounds leave had 
been given to Captain Sherard Osborn to 
serve under the Chinese Government. He 
would not go into the question whether it 
was right or not that Sir Baldwin Walker 
and Sir Adolphus Slade should have been 
allowed to serve the Turkish Government 
for the purpose of bolstering it up ; but he 
would ask if it was the intention of the 
Government to undertake the same labour 
for China, and to allow their officers to 
serve a Government, whether that of the 
Emperor or of the rebels, in order to sup- 
port and build up an effete dynasty and a 
decayed Power. If they had undertaken 
to help the Chinese Government to put 
down the Chinese rebels, they had entered 
upon a labour in which, on account of the 
distance from this country, it would be 
excessively difficult to persevere. It could 
not possibly be maintained, that if Captain 
Sherard Osborn was permitted to serve 
the Chinese Government, he should be still 
recognised as a British subject. If he 
then was not a British subject, in what 
espacity was he to be recognised? No 
doubt, officers serving under the British 
flag might perform duty in the Chinese 
waters, not for the Chinese Government 
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but for the protection of our trade and 
interests in that part of the world. But 
it could not surely be the intention of this 
country to give to an individual who was 
in receipt of half-pay from the English 
Admiralty permission to serve under a 
foreign Government, and if he were suc- 
cessful in that service, to give him eredit 
for his success ; but if he were unsuccess- 
ful, to allow him to fall back upon the 
English Government and seek support 
from the English naval commander under 
whom he was not placed. Such a course 
would involve us in war. He presumed 
that the services of Captain Sherard Os. 
born were to be performed afloat. In 
what description of vessel was he to hoist 
his flag? In a lorcha, or in a junk, or-.in 
a vessel built in this country? If it was 
true, as stated by the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, that the po- 
sition of Captain Sherard Osborn as to the 
services he was about to perform for the 
Chinese Government would be similar to 
that occupied by Sir Baldwin Walker 
whilst performing services for the Turkish 
Government, then the House ought to 
understand the liability they were under- 
taking in sanctioning the permission given 
to Captain Sherard Osborn to serve the 
Chinese Government. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, Captain Sherard 
Osborn would not fall back upon the 
English naval commander for protection, 
Whilst he performed the work of putting 
down pirates in the Chinese seas, he would 
be recognised simply as an officer of the 
Chinese Government. The English Go- 
vernment had acted wisely in permitting 
Captain Sherard Osborn to strengthen the 
hands of the Chinese Government in the 
very desirable work of putting down piracy, 
which was rampant in the Chinese seas, 
By the Admiralty regulations, the officer 
of a British ship serving in the Chinese 
waters was not permitted to resent an at- 
tack upon any other than an English 
vessel. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to 
know if Captain Sherard Osborn would be 
in a position to found a claim for pay and 
promotion against the British Government 
for services under the Chinese Govern- 
ment ? 

Cotone. SYKES said, it was notorious 
that piracy was rampant in the China 
seas; but the blue-books presented to the 
House with reference to transactions in 
China did not tell the public that, in a mi- 
litary operation, our naval authorities could 
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act in conjunction with a pirate chief. 
He held in his hand an account of the 
recent capture of the city of Ningpo by 
Captain Dew, of the ship Encounter, a 
commander in Her Majesty’s service. 
That officer stated that he ‘found it 
necessary to capture the city and drive 
the rebels out;’’ but he did not state 
under what authority he did this, but 
spoke of an insult having been offered to 
our flag. His act seemed to be charac- 
terized by the wilfulness and lawlessness 
of the buccaneers of old. Captain Dew 
stated that the British flag had been fired 
upon, meaning, of course, intentionally. 
The public journals gave a somewhat dif- 
ferent version of the affair. They stated 
that one of the rebel chiefs had arrived in 
Ningpo, and the Taepings had received 
him with a feu-de-joie. They had fired in 
the direction of the river over the French 
and English ships, and the whistling of 
musket-balls had been heard, but no one 
was hurt. That was the insult for which 
atonement was required. Captain Dew, 
not satisfied with an apology, required 
that a battery towards the river should 
be disarmed, and of course his demand 
was refused, for he had no more right 
to make it than he had to demand that 
the rebel troops should be disarmed. A 
notorious Chinese pirate, who had so large 
and powerful a fleet that the Imperial 
Government were never able to put it 
down, arrived in the river at Ningpo 
while these demands were being made, 
and came up in the midst of the English 
and other foreign ships. Tle journals 
state that an arrangement was immediately 
made by Captain Dew with the pirate, 
who had the ex-Governor of Ningpo on 
board, that the city should be attacked 
the next morning. The rebels returned the 
fire; and as the pirate fleet lay between 
the foreign vessels and the city, of course 
our vessels came in for their share of 


it. This was sufficient for Captain Dew 
—he bombarded, and stormed, and took 


the city. And whom did we put in 
possession of the city? This pirate chief, 
with all his followers. The result was 
that the people flew in all directions, 
secking for Europeans to go into the 
city to protect their houses from being 
plundered by the pirates, our allies. On 
their return many found their houses only 
a herp of smouldering ruins, and their 
property, which had been in the hands of 
the rebels for five months without being 
molested, was now entirely destroyed or 
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wholly at the mercy of the pirates, who 
were allowed three days for plunder, These 
statements, if true, were quite sufficient 
to show that in our conduct towards the 
Taepings we were enacting the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb. The lamb might be 
drinking at the upper or lower part of the 
stream, it was all the same, he was to be 
devoured. He also wished to ask a ques- 
tion respecting the property taken at the 
capture of Kah-ding. We had taken their 
plunder from the rebels, valued at some 
130,000 dols., including the value of 
horses or ponies; but did we hand it back 
to the poor people to whom it belonged? 
Having robbed the robbers, we appro- 
priated the spoil as if it were our own, 
and pronounced it prize of war. Turn- 
ing next to the occurrences at Shang- 
hai, he could not but describe the attack 
made upon the Taepings there by our force 
as uncalled for and unprovoked. The 
Taepings had repeatedly asked for our 
friendship ; and if they had been allowed 
to enter and take possession of Shanghai 
as they had done at Ningpo, where there 
was not a single case of their having done 
any injury to Europeans, although there 
were some cases of Europeans having done 
injury to them, he believed that Shanghai 
would at that moment have been a free 
port, and the river there as safe and secure 
as the Thames. He would conclude by 
asking the questions of which he had 
given notice—namely, whether despatches 
had been received respecting the recent 
naval and military operations in China, 
and whether they would be laid im- 
mediately before the House; and whe- 
ther the property taken at the capture 
of Kah-ding had been declared prize of 
war ? 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that in reply 
to the question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Lovaine) and gallant Member, he had to 
state that no claim upon this country was 
likely to arise on account of services per- 
formed on behalf of the Government of 
China. The notice to officers serving under 
the Chinese Government was as follows :— 


“Service performed under the Imperial Go- 
vernment of China will not be considered as ser- 
vice in the navy, as regards pay, time, promotion, 
&c. In the event of the senior officer in command 
having the power, under the Imperial Chinese 
Government, of awarding promotion in that ser- 
vice to officers serving under his command, the 
same will not be considered as a claim to promo- 
tion in the Royal navy. In the event of an officer 
being wounded in this service he will not be en- 
titled to a pension for wounds; nor, if kilied in 
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his action, will his widow be entitled to any more 
than the ordinary pension awarded to the widow 
of an officer dying while on half-pay.” 


DEFENCE OF COANADA.—CAPTAIN 
GRANT’S COOKING APPARATUS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for War rose to reply to the question 
that had been put to him, to make a few 
observations upon a most important subject. 
He could not but think that it was most 
desirable that Parliament should not sepa- 
rate without some distinct statement being 
made of the intentions of the Government 
as to the defence of Canada. It was their 
right and duty, as it was the right and 
interest of the Canadians themselves, to 
know what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in view of the possible if not 
probable danger of invasion to which they 
were exposed during the approaching win- 
ter. In the first place, he would wish to 
know whether the Government considered 
that Canada was exposed to any danger. 
If not, why were 12,000 British troops 
retained in that colony. If, on the other 
hand, in their opinion there was danger, 
to what did they look for defence against 
that danger? - The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had on recent 
occasions strongly urged upon the House 
the duty of protecting this country against 
invasion ; but in respect to Canada, which 
was far more vulnerable, he had not urged 
any precautions either in this country or 
in the colony. At the commencement of 
last winter an extraordinary number of 
British troops were sent out in great 
haste to meet an apprehended danger, 
and to enable Canada to prepare her 
own means for self-defence. There was 
no Quixotic intention to defend Canada by 
means of forces sent from this country, 
nor to exempt the Canadians from military 
service ; but the aid was sent to assist 
and to encourage them in preparing their 
own means of defence. He had taken 
some pains to ascertain when there had 
last been any understanding between this 
eountry and Canada as to the relative part 
each should take in defending the province 
in case of foreign invasion. The latest 
and most authentic understanding of that 
nature which he had found was set forth 
in the despatches of the Colonial Secre- 
taries between 1851 and 1854. In 1851 
Earl Grey, writing to Lord Elgin, said— 

‘* Canada now has self-government, which ought 
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to carry with it corresponding responsibilitigs ; 
the time is come for her to be called upon to take 
a larger share of her expenses. Her rapid pro. 
gress in wealth and population makes it only due 
to the people of this coutitry that they should be 
relieved from the charge imposed on them for the 
protection of a colony so well able to do much 
towards protecting itself. In this I am only re- 
yerting to the former colonial policy of this coun- 
try. Up to the American Revolution the British 
colonies took the principal share of the burden of 
their own protection, and contributed to the mili- 
tary operations undertaken to extend the j vsses- 
sions of the Crown. Her Majesty’s Government 
would have thought it right at an earlier period 
to revert to this policy in Canada but for commer- 
cial difficulties thrown in her way by British legis. 
lation. That has passed away..... Canals have 
opened up the country on loans raised on the ere- 
dit of the British Treasury. In future the troops 
maintained in Canada will be confined to the gar- 
risons of Quebec and Kingston, and the mainte- 
nance of the canals, cut at the expense of this 
country, will be thrown on the provinces.” 


The Duke of Neweastle went further. He 
stated that in future a single regiment of 
infantry and two companies of artillery 
would be all the force sent from England, 
In 1854 the right hon. Gentleman now 
the Home Seeretary wrote to Sir Edmund 


Head that there was a necessity for a; 


clear understanding being come to, and 
that— 

“Should an invasion of Canada by foreign 
Powers occur, the most valuable aid to reinforce- 
ments supplied from this country would be af- 
forded by an organized militia, such as her great 
population might now supply.” 

No one could deny that those views were 
correct views. It was laid down that a 
colony like Canada should maintain her 
own internal order in time of peace, and 
that when foreign war threatened her, the 
forces of the empire should rally in aid 
of the colonial forces. It was not for 
this country to exempt the Canadians 
from military service. It would be in- 
deed astonishing that the eastern quarter 
of the empire should maintain an army, 
but that the western, reversing the usual 
order of things, should assume an oriental 
languor, and leave the centre of the em- 
pire to defend it. Canada could not plead 
poverty as an excuse for not taking the 
proper means to provide for her own de- 
fence. Neither did he think that the Ca- 
nadians could say, what had been’ said for 
them, that the danger of last winter arose 
from English policy, and did not concern 
Canada, Surely Canada was affected by 
an insult te the British flag, that waved 
over the navy which gratuitously protect- 
ed her, and in whose glory she partiei- 
pated without shedding a drup of her own 
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blood. Nor can the Canadians deny the 
necessity to arm while they hug the rein- 
forcements which represent that neces- 
zity, and which alone give them any 
feeling of security. When the troops 
were sent out in haste last winter, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
expressed his belief in the patriotic spirit 
of the Canadians, and said the British 
troops were sent out to afford them time 
to develop their own powers of defence. 
But the expectation of the noble Lord had 
been disappointed. The colonists acknow- 
Jedged that there was danger by the eager- 
ness with which they hailed the arrival of 
the Imperial troops. But how did they 
express that feeling in action? They had 
done nothing. We, on our part, had 
shown our appreciation of the emergency 
by raising the number of our troops in 
the colony from a single regiment of in- 
fantry and two companies of artillery to 
12,000 men. They had a militia of about 
5,000 men, who were under drill six days 
in the year. Before the Select Committee 
which sat lately on the subject, the Duke 


_ of Neweastle said he was astonished to 


find that the Canadian militia constituted 
so small a force, and another official wit- 
ness said that small as it was in number, 
it was still less in efficiency. By way of 
meeting the late emergency, however, the 
Canadians had added 5,000 more, increas- 
ing also the number of days of drill from 
six to twelve, reducing, however, the pay 
one-half. Thus they had shown us their 
appreciation of the danger and their opi- 
nion as to the extent of their own duty 
in meeting it. Their own Commission 
had stated that at least 100,000 organ- 
ized and armed militia were necessary ; 
and their own late Ministry proposed 
the organization and embodiment of a 
foree of 50,000. The Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Monck, the other day at Mon- 
treal, had made a specch distinguished 
by manly sentiments and moderate lan- 
guage, saying as much as he could say 
under the circumstances, and telling the 
Canadians that they must prepare to take 
some share of their own defence, and that 
it would be impossible for this country any 
longer to consent to their contributing no- 
thing, in either purse or person, towards 
the security of their frontier. There was 
never, probably, any occasion in which the 
governor of a free country had addressed 
in such terms the rich inhabitants of that 
country. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said, the other day, that 
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though they had only 10,000 militia, all 
the Canadians were liable to be called out 
in ease of emergency. That seemed to 
satisfy the noble Lord, and such an asser- 
tion of readiness and vigour in a colony ex- 
cited a cheer in this House. But was that 
the way in which England had prepared 
herself against threatened invasion when 
Napoleon’s camp was formed at Boulogne ; 
or more recently, when it was only thought 
possible that her shores might be at- 
tacked? Was that the way in which the 
old English colonies defended themselves 
when they resisted, from their own re- 
sources, the arms of France and Spain, 
and never dreamed of asking for any Eng- 
lish reinforcements, but resented the offer 
of interference ? It was rather an Hiber- 
nian phrase to talk about sending rein- 
foreements to Canada, because- there was 
really nothing to reinforce ; and things had 
come to a strange pass when the House 
cheered the statement that a prosperous 
part of the empire had expressed their 
conviction that they were in danger, de- 
clared that they should be glad to receive 
reinforcements, but, as to themselves, it 
was enough that they were liable to be 
called out. Why, what people on earth 
were not liable to be called out in case 
of invasion? If an enemy actually kicked 
their doors down, they must come out ; 
but the question was, whether such a 
mere liability was worth anything by way 
of defence. The House of Commons de- 
ceived both themselves and the Canadians 
by flattering the colonists, as though the 
statement of that liability were any proof 
of vigour, or any guarantee for the secu- 
rity of their country. The question ex- 
cited much interest, and there was hardly 
a newspaper which had not lately taken 
it up. A correspondent of The Times, who 
signed himself ‘‘ Canadian,’’ and undertook 
to represent Canadian feeling, expressed 
great surprise that this country was dis- 
satisfied, and stated the principle which 
he thought ought to guide the relations 
between the Home Government and the 
colony. What that gentleman understood 
was, that Canada should assist in keeping 
internal order in time of peace, but that 
the duty of resisting foreign invasion 
should be undertaken by the forces of 
the empire. In submitting that proposi- 
tion, he did not see, that if Canada was 
a part of the empire, Canadian forces 
ought to constitute part of the forces of 
the empire. When there was anything to 
be got out of England, he argued the 
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claims of Canada as a part of the em- 
pire; but when invasion was to be re- 
sisted by the forces of the empire, Eng- 
land alone was meant. Warming with 
his subject, the writer then boldly com- 
pared the present preparations of Canada 
with those of this country, and said that 
a militia of 10,000 men in proportion to 
her population would be equivalent to 
110,000 men raised in England. Had he 
the audacity or the ignorance to institute 
any comparison between the 10,000 mili- 
tia drilled twelve days in a year, their 
arms and ammunition being supplied at 
the expense of this country, with the regu- 
lar army, the militia, the volunteers, and 
the navy of England? That only showed 
how completely the Canadians misunder- 
stood their position, and the relations ex- 
isting between the two Governments, and 
how little thanks we were likely to get 
even if we could undertake their defence 
for them. The Mayor of Montreal spoke 
out more honestly after the dinner at which 
Lord Monck was present. Illustrating the 
old adage, In vino veritas, he said— 


“ Canada might esteem itself a most fortunate 
community in being protected by one of the most 
powerful nations in the world, which sent them 
as many as might be required of ships and red- 
coats without rendering them liable in purse or 
person. No matter how many redcoats, the more 
the better, if they took not a single sou out of 
their pockets.” 


Such were the magnanimous sentiments of 
the Mayor of Montreal, after Lord Monck 
had tried to rouse a patriotic feeling among 
the rich inhabitants of that city. Cer- 
tainly, if anybody wished to preserve the 
connection between the colony and the mo- 
ther country, he should not lose a moment 
in trying to replace their present rotten 
relations by something more genuine and 
more substantial. Depend upon it, that 
mutual deception, though it might get 
them over the next few months or years, 
would vanish at the first moment of trial. 
No such relations could stand the test of 
an actual emergency, and one of two 
_ courses must be taken. If the English 
Government had made up their minds to 
undertake the defence of Canada by troops 
sent from and paid by this country, the 
number of troops in the colony must be 
increased immensely, Even if the pre- 
sent extraordinary number were quadru- 
pled, the force would still be a most inade- 
quate one for such an undertaking. But 
who would undertake to defend, with any 
amount of forees, a country which would 
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not defend itself? As matters stood, we 
were in a most critical position with regard 
to Canada. It was an utter impossibilit 

to defend the colony with 12,000 British 
troops. To suppose otherwise ‘was only 
to deceive ourselves as well as the Cana- 
dians. If invasion came, the loss of Canada 
was absolutely certain, and that was not 
all. We should lose our troops, should 
bring upon ourselves disgrace and disaster, 
and then involve the country, on a point of 
honour, in a hopeless war without an ob- 
ject. What was the other course open? 
That which Lord Grey recommended the 
other day in another place—namely, that 
not a moment should be lost in causing 
the Canadian Parliament distinctly to un- 
derstand that it must reconsider its re- 
fusal of internal defence and institute more 
valid preparation, or before winter the 
British troops which had been sent to aid 
the formation of their militia should re- 
turn to England. In that respect Lord 
Grey did not speak without experience; 
for when Australia formerly would not 
listen to the proposal to pay a portion of 
the expenses of the British troops there, 
he had himsalf, as Colonial Minister, 
let it be known that the troops would 
be immediately ordered to return home, 
The consequence was that the people of 
Australia immediately came into the terms 
first proposed by England; and there 
could be no doubt, that the embarka- 
tion of the first British regiment for the 
purpose of returning from Canada to Eng- 
land, would make Canada take a very dif- 
ferent view on this question. The Ca- 
nadians could not decently complain, for it 
would be only taking them on their own plea 
of the non-necessity of arming. He should 
have liked, had circumstances permitted, 
to move an Address to the Queen, praying 
her to send instructions to the Governor 
General of Canada, to call together again 
the Canadian Parliament, and submit to the 
members measures of better preparation, 
making them clearly to understand, that 
in the event of such measures not being 
adopted, the British troops in Canada 
would be recalled; but he felt that 
it would be absolutely useless for him, 
within five or six days of the prorogation, 
to offer any such proposition to the House. 
However, to prevent the country being left 
in the dark on the subject, his only alter- 
native was to raise a late discussion, and 
to throw the whole responsibility of what 
might happen in the winter on the noble 
Lord at the head of-the Government. 
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The present state of things could only last, 
he believed, till trial came; and if an emer- 
gency occurred during the approaching 
winter, Canada would be inevitably lost to 
this country. If no emergency occurred, 
the connéction might last in mutual de- 
ception for some time longer ; but when- 
ever the trial came, the separation of Ca- 
nada in its present condition from this 
country was inevitable, and would, if 
Ministers only chose to trust to the 
chapter of accidents for the crisis, be 
attended with bitter feelings and disas- 
trous consequences. He therefore called 
en the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to state what were his in- 
tentions. Let the noble Lord treat the 
case in a dignified way; and if he really 
meant that the loss of Canada was not to 
be cared for, he should boldly Jet the 
Canadians know that in time; so that 
amicable arrangements might be made on 
both sides for the interests of Canada and 
for the honour of this country. But if 
the noble Lord agreed with him that the 
severance of Canada from this country 
would be a mutual misfortune, and that 
abandonment of empire should not be con- 
templated by him as a Minister of the 
Crown, there was no time to be lost in 
removing every obstacle to the formation 
of a sufficient basis of local defence. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he substan- 
tially agreed with what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he differed from 
him respecting the course which ought to 
be pursued. He did not think it would be 
advisable to adopt the course recommended 
by Earl Grey and send out instructions to 
Canada, declaring that unless the Cana- 
dians took steps for organizing an adequate 
militia the Imperial troops would be with- 
drawn from that country ; for such a course 
might be taken as a sort of dictation to the 
Canadian Parliament. He thought they 
ought to avoid all appearance of dictation 
towards the Canadian Parliament. No 
doubt the Militia Bill it had passed was 
one that in the opinion of every person in 
this country who had paid attention to the 
subject was wholly inadequate ; but if be 
were a member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, thongh he might feel ashamed of 
that Bill, he might hesitate to obey an 
edict of the Imperial legislature. It ap- 
peared to him most important that the 
executive Government at home should 
rather take a line of dignified inaction on 
this subject, giving the Canadian Parlia- 
ment an opportunity of reconsidering what 
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it had done in respect to that miserable 
Militia Bill, which it had passed. In his 
belief, the Canadian Parliament did not 
represent the Canadian people on that 
matter, and he should like that people to 
have a practical opportunity of expressing 
their opinion. This was not so much a 
question for the taxpayers of this country 
as for the safety of the Canadians them- 
selves ; and the time would shortly come 
when they would see, that if this country 
were able to send out to Canada 50,000 or 
60,000 troops, that force would be useless 
for the defence of the frontier, unless it 
was backed by a strong and numerically 
sufficient militia. Still, if an edict were 
sent out to the Canadian Parliament to 
reconsider its ways, and it refused to alter 
its determination, the home Government 
would be placed in an absurd and ridicu- 
lous position. The House of Commons 
had recently passed a resolution declaring 
that the Imperial Government would pro- 
tect the colonies against all -.perils to 
which they might be exposed in conse- 
quence of Imperial policy. Now the 
British troops in Canada were sent to 
protect the Canadians against the conse- 
quences of Imperial policy; and unless 
those perils had passed away, it was almost 
impossible for any Government at home 
to recall the troops; or if they recalled 
them, tney might have to send them 
back again. Therefore, it was very de- 
sirable that the Government should act 
with great deliberation in this matter. 
It was quite obvious that to raise 10,000 
militia, who were to be called out for six 
days in the year, was a measure by no 
means adequate to the exertions which 
England was making for the defence of 
Canada by the aid of taxes drawn from a 
people who were suffering under a special 
degree of pressure. At the same time, the 
opposition to the Canadian Government 
did not prove that there was any unwilling- 
ness to provide a proper militia. It had 
been brought about by one of those poli- 
tical combinations which were not unknown 
in the mother country, and it was simply 
an opposition to an unpopular government, 
which had been jobbing in every direction, 
and which deserved to be opposed. He 
(Mr. A. Mills) agreed that the present cost 
of protecting Canada was something quite 
monstrous. This very year the mother 
country would be paying something like 
£1,250,000 for that purpose. It was time 
that an end should be put to the system 
of nursing up our colonies in a state of 
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reliance upon the resources of the mother 
country. It was manifest, that if ever 
we became entangled in a quarrel with 
America, when we had at the same 
time a mutiny in India, or a Russian 
war, or when we were menaced on the 
Continent, it would be utterly impossible 
for us to pour into Canada a force suffi- 
cient to meet the troops which, with the 
railway system in operation in the United 
States, might be brought against them. 
As an owner of property in Canada, he 
should feel that the safety for it to be derived 
from assistance from the mother country 
would be as nothing compared with the 
security which the establishment of a local 
force numerically and in point of efficiency 
capable of defending its own territory 
would confer. 


CAPTAIN GRANT’S COOKING APPARATUS. 
QUESTION. 

Genera LINDSAY said, that with re- 
ference to Captain Grant’s cooking ap- 
paratus, to which he had called attention 
on Tuesday last, he wished to observe that 
the Motion which he had then made with 
respect to it had been defeated only by a 
majority of one, while he would go so far 
as to say that, had not the Government 
had special reasons for keeping a large 
number of its supporters in the House, in 
order that no obstacle might be thrown in 
the way of the introduction of the Bill to 
make provision to meet the distress in 
Lancashire, he should have defeated them 
on the occasion in question, That being 
so, he wished to ask the Secretary for War, 
Whether he had any objection to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to investigate 
the claims advanced by Captain Grant? He 
was sorry that that officer had thought pro- 
per to address a letter to the right hon. 
Gentleman and to the newspapers on the 
subject since Tuesday, inasmuch as he 
thought it would have been much better to 
leave his case in the hands of the House 
of Commons? He asked the question 
which he had just put to the right hon. 
Baronet, simply in the discharge of what 
he conceived to be a public duty, and he 
trusted he would have no objection to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of practical men, 
by whom the advantages of Captain Grant’s 
system might be thoroughly examined. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he 
agreed with the gallant General that the 
Government were completely committed to 
making Captain Grant a handsome reward 
for an invention which was made use of by 
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100,000 men, and which had received the 
approval of the highest military authorities, 
He could not conceive, in fact, how the 
Government could reconcile itself to the 
course it had adopted; and for his own part 
he thought that £5,000 or £10,000 would 
be only a reasonable and fair sum to award 
to the gallant officer for his invention. 


But, turning from that subject to the 
more important question of the mili- 
tary policy it was expedient we shouid 
pursue towards our colonies, he might 
observe that he agreed with the hon, 
Member for Taunton in thinking that 
we had hitherto been nursing them in a 
manner not calculated to do them per- 
manent service. If the colonies were led 
to rely on the conviction that the whole 
power of the mother country would be 
brought to bear for their defence when- 
ever the slightest danger threatened them, 
it was quite obvious they were likely to 
remain, so far as making provision for 
their own protection was concerned, in a 
very unsatisfactory state. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton maintained that it would 
betray great inconsistency on the part of 
the Government to withdraw from Canada 
the troops which we sent there last winter. 
He did not agree with that opinion, 
The act of the Government in sending 
reinforcements to Canada was a fair and 
just measure ; because whatever was the 
danger with which they were threatened at 
that time, it arose from Imperial, and not 
from Colonial policy, But was there any such 
danger now? He did not think there was; 
nor was there likely to be for three or 
four years to come. There were many 
Members of that House who were better 
acquainted with America than he was, but 
he was strongly of opinion that the boast- 
ing articles in the American newspapers, 
intimating that the Federal Government 
had nothing to do but to reverse the heads 
of its columns from the South and march 
into and take possession of Canada spoke 
of that which was wholly impracticable. 
In truth it was impracticable then, and 
it was still more impracticable now. The 
American Government, powerful as it was, 
enthusiastically as it had followed up the 
war with the South, had no means at pre- 
sent of making war upon either Canada 
or England. Canada, with a population of 
2,500,000—a population nearly as great 
as was that of the United States when 
they successfully resisted the power of the 
British Empire, if true to itself, might 
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defy all the efforts of the American Govern- 
ment to subdue it. He saw no objection, 
therefore, to Her Majesty’s Government 
recalling these troops, and they had even 
ample excuse for so doing in the course 
taken by the Canadian legislature with 
regard to the Militia Bill. But his hon. 
Friend had suggested that if the Canadian 
government were to come forward with an 
adequate measure, they ought to continue 
to leave the troops there. He (Sir De L. 
Evans) was of opinion that any such un- 
derstanding would be a very incorivenient 
course to enter upon, for the Imperial 
Government was hardly competent to lay 
down rules for its policy applicable alike 
to all its colonies. He confessed that he 
thought there was no ground for leaving 
these troops in Canada, even thoogh the 
Mayor of Montreal had said, and most truly, 
that they would be glad to have as many 
red-coats as they could get at the expense 
of England. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I am sorry to 
interpose between the House and the con- 
sideration of a cooking apparatus ; but 
when the great interests of a great empire 
are concerned, I may be pardoned for 
offering my opinion upon a matter of which 
I think I have some knowledge. The 
first thing we have to consider is, what is 
the feeling of the people of Canada with 
respect to England. My opinion is, that 
the people of Canada have been led to be- 
lieve that we consider them of such won- 
derful importance that we shall undertake 
any expense to maintain dominion over 
them. What I want them to understand, 
and what I want our Government to make 
them understand, is that we do not care 
one farthing about the adherence of Canada 
to England. We have never drawn from 
our colonies anything like tribute. Other 
nations do at this moment derive tribute 
from their colonies, but we have never 
done so. The only chance of benefit we 
ever expected from our colonies was per- 
fect freedom of trade. What has Canada 
done in that matter? The Canadians 
have la’? 20 per cent upon the introduc- 
tion of ali English manofactures into their 
country, thereby following the bad example 
of their friends on the other side of the 
St. Lawrence. 1 want them clearly to 
understand that England has no benefit 
from her connection with them ; and that if 
we maintain, not our dominion, but their 
independence, it is for their advantage and 
not for ours. There is nobody in this 
country who is in a position to speak with 
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more freedom than myself with respect to 
Canada. Many years of my life were 
spent in that country. I have intimate 
relations with it now; but though I do 
not love Canada less, I love England more, 
and my opinion is, that if to-morrow we 
were to get rid of Canada, England would 
not lose a single farthing of benefit. But 
the position of Canada would be very dif- 
ferent. When the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) says 
that the United States cannot overrun 
Canada, I must say that I think he has 
studied history to very little purpose if 
that be his real opinion. I quite agree 
with the noble Lord in another place, who 
said that if the Federal Government were 
victorious to-morrow, they would turn 
round upon England, and the first thing 
they would do would be to pour their 
armies over the St. Lawrence into Canada ; 
while if they were to be defeated in their 
struggle with the South, out of mere ven- 
geance they would do the same thing. 
What would be the consequence ? Canada, 
ceasing to be what she is now—a powerful 
and independent people, governing them- 
selves, doing exactly as they like with 
their own, would be under the dominion of 
an overbearing and overpowering democracy. 
She would be one among what were once 
thirty-seven United States. Her people 
would have one or two votes in the Ameri- 
can Senate; whereas now they govern 
themselves, for England has given up do- 
minion over them, and all we do is to send 
our soldiers — those redeoats whom the 
Mayor of Montreal talks about—to protect 
their independence. I want the Canadians 
clearly to understand that England would 
not be sorry to see them depart from her 
to-morrow. They do us no good, or, at 
least, not more than New York ; they do 
not even receive our manufactures, and 
they treat us like aliens. We have been 
told that the House of Commons should 
not dictate to the Parliament of Canada. 
Do we ever dictate now? I have stood 
up in my place against the dictation of this 
House to the people of Canada, but that 
system has been abandoned longago. We 
have, on the other hand, gone too far in 
the opposite direction. The very veto of 
the Crown is entirely ignored, and that 
which we ought to have done—namely, 
protect the manufacturing interests of 
England—we have ceased to do. I say, 
therefore, we are now bound to look after 
the interests of our constituents, and I 
shall be the very last man to lay one far- 
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thing of expense upon the poor people of 
Sheffield in order to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the rich people of Canada. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: With regard 
to Captain Grant’s invention, I will only 
say it would have been my wish to give a 
fair consideration to the subject. The de- 
mand which he makes is not merely one 
for the recognition of the utility and merit 
of his invention, but it is a demand for a 
large sum of public money, fixed by my 
hon. and gallant Friend below the gang- 
way at from £5,000 to £10,000, and by 
himself at from £30,000 to £40,000. The 
information I have received leads me to 
doubt whether any such considerable eco- 
nomy as Captain Grant states, or anything 
approaching to it, has been produced by 
his improvement; but in consequence of 
the opinion expressed by a nearly equal 
division in this House a few days since, I 
shall be ready to cause the subject to be 
investigated, with the view of seeing whe- 
ther he is entitled to any reward. With 
regard to the question put by my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes), I can only say we are 
not in possession of any such information 
as he refers to, beyond that which has 
been inserted in the Gazette—the de- 
spatches from the naval and military com- 
manders in chief. With regard to the 
question of the military force in Canada, 
I am desirous of recalling the attention of 
the House to the position of affairs before 
Christmas last, because it is impossible to 
arrive at any sound and practical conclu- 
sion on the subject unless we go back to 
that period. Canada was then in its ordi- 
nary military position. It has a force of 
volunteers and a militia ; but it never was 
the custom of our North American colo- 
nies, or, indeed, any colonies of British 
descent, to keep a standing army in time 
of peace. The practice in Canada was 
similar to that followed by the United 
States in time of peace—to maintain only 
a small, and not very effective militia. 


~ The House well remembers the alarm of 


the disruption of friendly relations with 
the United States which occurred in the 
course of last winter. The cause of that 
alarm was a misunderstanding with a cap- 
tain of the American navy boarding a ship 
bearing the English flag. This was 
an affront to the English flag; but 
it was a question of purely Imperial in- 
terest, in which Canada was not directly 
concerned, and in which she was only 
‘indirectly interested as part of the Bri- 
Mr. Roebuck 
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tish empire. If Canada had been in- 
vaded in a war arising from the United 
States in consequence of that quarrel, the 
feelings of the Canadians would naturally 
have been that they were involved in 
quarrel in which they had no direct con- 
cern, and that it was incumbent on the 
Imperial Government, through connection 
with which they were engaged in hostili- 
ties, to give them effectual assistance. The 
Government anticipated that the effect of 
a war with the United States would be the 
invasion of the Canadian frontier, and there- 
fore they sent out a reinforcement of troops, 
The policy of that measure was discussed 
when the Supplementary Estimate was 
produced at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, and it received, I think, the general 
assent of the House; it is therefore un- 
necessary to argue in support of the rein- 
forcement which was then sent out to 
Canada. It is true that the arrival of 
these troops was the cause of great satis- 
faction to the Canadian people. They 
were received with hospitality and kind- 
ness, and much loyal feeling was expressed 
at that time. But then, be it remembered, 
that an immediate invasion of Canada was 
generally apprehended, and the troops ar- 
rived before it was known that the dispute 
arising out of the affair of the Zrent had 
received a pacific solution. Since that 
time the contest between the ancient 
United States and the Confederates in 
the South has proceeded ; great confidence 
was expressed by the Washington Govern- 
ment that they would be able to sup- 
press what they denominated the rebellion 
in the South in a short period. They have 
fixed various times, consisting of months, 
or even of weeks, when this rebellion would 
be suppressed ; but these prophecies have 
not been fulfilled, and at this moment we 
know that the contest seems further from 
a termination in favour of the North than 
it was at the beginning of the year. Un- 
der these circumstances, the hopes that 
Her Majesty’s Government confidently en- 
tertained in the winter that the Canadian 
Government and people would make ener- 
getic efforts for their own defence, calling 
out their militia, and passing an amended 
Militia Bill, have, perhaps, not altogether 
unnaturally, been in some degree disap- 
pointed ; because there is no doubt that 
the alarm of an immediate invasion which 
the Canadians felt early in the year has 
by subsequent events been greatly dimi- 
nished. It is true, as my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (General Sir De Lacy Evans) 
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stated, that at present they do not anti- 
cipate any immediate danger of invasion, 
nor do Her Majesty’s Government think, 
looking to the state of the contest be- 
tween the North and South—looking to 
the manner in which the affair of the Trent 
was treated by the Government of the 
United States—looking generally to the 
complexion of public affairs in that country, 
that there is any immediate probability, 
under any circumstances, of the rupture of 

cific relations with the United States. 

he Government of the United States 
must be well aware that an invasion of 
Canada is not merely an invasion of 
Canada, it is a war with England ; and, of 
course, if the United States were to seek 
a war with England, and originate a 
ground of dispute and invade British ter- 
ritory, they would look forward to inter- 
ference with the Southern blockade, by the 
British fleet, the raising of the blockade, 
and the entire reverse of much of the state 
of things with the South which now exists. 
Giving them credit, therefore, for ordinary 
prudence under trying and difficult cireum- 
stances, nothing at present seems more 
unlikely than that the United States 
should voluntarily originate a war with 
so powerful a nation as England, and 
one possessing so effective and dispos- 
able a fleet. Under these circumstances, 
even although the Canadian Government, 
contrary to our expectations, contrary to 
our wishes, contrary to the policy which 
Lord Monck, the governor, has expressed, 
and which has been admitted by the people 
of Canada, have not made those efforts 
which they ought to have made for 
strengthening their militia, still, Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government do not think that any 


ground exists for regretting having sent 
out reinforcements to Canada. But then 
we are told that we ought to take efficient 
measures for reducing our troops in Canada, 
and compelling the Canadian Legislature 
to establish an effective and numerous mi- 


litia. There are two ways‘in which that 


compulsion could be applied.. We could 
propose a Bill to Parliament to legislate 
for Canada and to compel them to establish 
asufficient militia. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Adderley) himself does not pro- 
pose any measure of that sort, My hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Roebuck) very 
truly said that for many years we have 
given up legislating for the internal affairs 
of Canada, and I can hardly think, look- 
ing to the principles of colonial policy 
which have been sanctioned by this House, 
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that any hon. Gentleman will propose, or 
approve a Bill if proposed for that purpose. 
Well, but if not legislating directly, seek- 
ing to accomplish the object indirectly 
would seem to me infinitely more objection- 
able than direct legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes a penal with- 
drawal of our troops from Canada—that 
is we are to say to haem ‘* Because you 
have not established a sufficient militia 
for the protection of your frontier we will 
punish you by withdrawing our troops and 
leave your frontier wholly undefended.” 
That is a policy which the right hon. 
Gentleman deliberately proposes as a dig- 
nified and reasonable course for England 
to adopt towards Canada. I confess I can 
hardly conceive anything more unworthy 
of the Legislature of this country, or of 
the Government of this country, than such 
a vindictive proceeding. If we are de- 
liberately dissatisfied with the Legislature 
of Canada—if we think that sufficient 
time has been given to them to ‘reflect on 
what appears to have been a hasty de- 
cision, influenced by party considerations, 
and dictated by the motive of turning out 
a Government; for no doubt the division 
on the Canada Militia question was pro- 
duced by a temporary combination for the 
purpose of bringing about a change of Go- 
vernment. [‘*No,no!’’] Well, I speak 
on very good information and authority 
when I affirm that the main motive for the 
division was the desire to turn out the 
Government for the time being, and to im- 
prove the opportunity of forming a com- 
bination with the Lower Canadian party. 
If this House thinks that sufficient time 
has been given to the Canadian Legislature 
to reflect on that decision, and that their 
policy had been deliberately adopted, and 
if we are determined to throw the entire 
defence on the colony, and that the mother 
country should not take any considerable 
share in it, our proper course would be 
either to give them a long notice that we 
intend to withdraw our troops, or pass an 
Imperial Act compelling them to create 
a sufficient militia of their own. I have 
already said that I think under exist- 
ing circumstances in the United States, 
there is little probability of an immediate 
invasion of Canada, and I. will only sug- 
gest to the House, that although it is an 
unquestionable and lamentable fact that 
great irritation exists on the part of the 
people of the Northern States against ~ 
England—an irritation, which, I may say, 
was as undeserved by the course which’the 
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Government have pursued towards the 
United States, as it was wholly unexpected 
—yet that irritation has been mainly caused 
by the recognition of the Southern States 
as a belligerent power. There may have 
been minor causes of irritation, but un- 
doubtedly the main cause of the irritation 
that has existed has been the recognition 
by this country of the Southern States as 
a belligerent power. I cannot but think, 
as this contest proceeds, that the people of 
the Northern States, notwithstanding the 
excitement and the disappointment which 
the course of events may produce, must 
see upon reflection that England had, in 
fact, no other alternative than that which 
she adopted. It was necessary for Her 
Majesty's Government to consider not 
only the feelings of the country, but also 
the international relations that are cre- 
ated by the existence of a great war. If 
the people of the Southern States had 
been regarded as rebels, their ships fitted 
out as privateers must have been treated 
as pirates by England ; and it was only 
by recognising the South in its real cha- 
racter as a belligerent that insoluble diffi- 
culties connected with the law of nations 
have been avoided. And really, Sir, I 
can hardly understand why the Northern 
States should so much resent the recog- 
nition of the belligerency of the Southern 
States, when I remember, that accord- 
ing to their own repeated declarations, 
they have an army of between 600,000 
and 700,000 men on foot, and that after 
the recent battle near Richmond the 
President has made an appeal for an 
addition of 300,000 men to that large 
force. The mere statement of these num- 
bers is surely sufficient to prove that the 
Power against which all these mighty 
preparations are made at least deserves 
the name of a belligerent Power. It is 
impossible to conceive that they can be 
correctly designated as a mere casual 
agglomeration of rebels. The resistance 
to the authority of the United States has 
acquired a firmness, a compactness, and 
a consistency, which justly entitle the 
ns composing it to the name of a 
elligerent Power. I cannot, therefore, 
but think, that taking all these very 
obvious circumstances into consideration, 
the Northern States will see that the only 
important step with reference to this mat- 
ter taken by England was not only justifi- 
able, but inevitable. Before I sit down I 
will only make one allusion to the remarks 
of my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Roe- 
Sir George Lewis 
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buck) upon our future relations with 
Canada. I, for one,can only say that I 
look forward without apprehension—and, I 
may add, without regret—to the time when 
Canada might become an independent 
State; but I think it behoves England not 
to cast Canada loose, or send her adrift 
before she has acquired sufficient strength 
to assert her own independence. We should 
not, by any acts of momentary irritation 
or ill humour which might throw her into 
the arms of the United States, place her 
in a position in which she would become 
annexed to a Power involved in a serious 
contest, and which has lately added mil- 
lions and millions to its national debt. I 
think this would be a moment most unfor- 
tunately chosen for any act of that kind, 
The feelings of the Canadian people as 
shown upon the arrival of our troops in the 
winter were, undoubtedly, those of attach- 
ment and loyalty to the mother country. 
I do not believe that the recent vote with 
regard to the Militia Bill was the result of 
any deliberate policy or deep-seated design, 
It was accidentally thrown out by the play 
of party politics ; and I cannot but wish 
to impress upon the House that any mea- 
sure, such as the right hon. Gentleman 
recommends, of a menace on the part of 
England, that under certain circumstances, 
if they do not take efficient steps for or- 
ganizing a powerful militia, our troops will 
be withdrawn, would be unworthy of this 
country, and would seem to be the result 
rather of hasty displeasure than of that 
dignified and prudent forbearance which has 
always been the characteristic of the Im- 
perial policy. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that being 
in constant communication with Canada, 
and having much correspondence with 
that colony, he was informed that a 
feeling had recently arisen in that pro- 
vince, and was increasing, that there was 
a wish on the part of a great portion of 
that House to force upon it a precipitated 
separation from the mother country. And 
he must say, if anything could strengthen 
that feeling, it would be the recurrence of 
speeches like that of the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) and 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), telling the Canadian peo- 
ple that they had not the least desire that 
they should loyally adhere to their allegi- 
ance to the Sovereign and their attach- 
ment to this country; that they wished 
they would separate entirely from Eng- 
land, and that they would see that sepa- 
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ration not only without regret, but with 
satisfaction. He would not enter into 
uestions of colonial policy. He believed 
that colonies might be a source of wealth 
and power to the mother country ; that 
the union between the two might be 
one of mutual benefit; that it might be 
maintained without an extravagant expen- 
diture ; but to say that such a connection 
was merely a question of £. s. d. was 
quite unworthy of them, when they had, 
to a certain extent, to protect their fellow- 
countrymen, and had, at least, to regard 
them as their fellow-subjects until they 
themselves desired to separate from the 
mother country. Certain speeches which 
had latterly been delivered in another 
place, together with the tone of the pub- 
lie press, were calculated to make the 
Canadians believe that in this country 
there was no kindred feeling towards 
tiem—a result which he thought was 
much to be deprecated. The measure 
which had been referred to was defeated 
from a party manceuvre, without pledging 
the province to any policy of hereafter re- 
fusing to establish a sufficient militia, and 
with the expression, at the same time, on 
the part of those who opposed it, that 
they were in favour of a militia that should 
co-operate with the English troops in de- 
fence of the common country. These per- 
sons, he believed, would at this moment 
rise as one man in support of their union 
with England, and they had shown that 
when questions, not merely of colonial, 
but of Imperial concern arose, and when 
they would have suffered all the injury of 
invasion, they did not shrink from expres- 
sing manfully their hopes for the success 
of England and her colonies. It was said, 
“ Leave Canada entirely to herself ;’’ but 
as long as they wished to remain Bri- 
tish subjects that was not language which 
ought either in honour or duty to be held 
to the Canadian people. He was con- 
Vinced that Canada felt so much the ad- 
vantage of her connection with England, 
that without burdening our resources, she 
would adhere to us from sentiments of loyal 
allegiance. To say therefore that because 
acertain legislative move in the Canadian 
Chamber, the object of which was the 
removal of a Ministry, had been carried 
out, they were to force the colonists into 
& separation by threatening to withdraw 
their troops, would be not only dishonour- 
able to this country, and contrary to 
precedent, but would be a course against 


Which the people of this country would 
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strongly protest. It had been said that it 
was quite right to turn out that Ministry, 
because it was a jobbing Ministry. He be- 
lieved it was always thought right to turn 
out any Ministry, and there was hardly 
any Ministry that was not occasionally ac- 
cused of jobs. He knew some of the Ca- 
nadian Ministers who were alluded to, and 
believed they were incapable of such acts. 
But that was not a question which the 
House had to investigate. The Canadian 
Parliament had exercised its right in re- 
fusing to accede to a measure from hos- 
tility to those who proposed it; and there 
was nothing to show that they were op- 
posed to an adequate militia. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last confirmed 
him in his hopes and belief that there 
would be no war between this country and 
the United States. There could be no war 
between those States and Canada. If 
they attacked Canada, it would only be 
in order, through her, to make war upon 
England. He thought no event could oc- 
cur so detrimental to both countries or 
to civilization itself, as a war between 
England and the United States. Yet due 
provision ought to be made against every 
casualty and contingency. In the present 
unsettled state of affairs in the United 
States they ought not to withdraw their 
troops from Canada; and that colony 
would, no doubt, soon provide a sufficient 
militia. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster said that there was no 
chance of war with the United States, 
and therefore they ought to withdraw their 
troops from Canada; but that statement 
went to justify the Canadians for declin- 
ing to increase their militia. But, while 
he hoped there was no probability of war, 
there was always a chance of some colli- 
sion between this country and the United 
States ; and when that did occur, the Cana- 
dians would be the first to feel the shock 
of war. Still they would be always ready 
to do their duty in defending their coun- 
try. He might also remark that it was 
the financial difficulties arising from the 
disturbances in the United States that had 
prevented Canada from removing those 
duties upon British manufactures which 
were justly complained of, but which were 
levied for purposes of revenue, and not for 
protection. That was not the moment at 
which to coerce Canada. The right po- 
licy was to conciliate, as he believed that 
by conciliation they would be more likely 
to gain their object than by threats. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
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having lately had an opportunity of con- 
versing with a distinguished Canadian 
gentleman who had expressed great regret 
at the irritated feeling which appeared to 
exist in this country against the colony, 
he would call the attention of the House to 
the subject. The Militia Bill, which was 
thrown out by the Canadian Parliament, 
was discussed a considerable time— some 
six months, at all events—after the panic 
which took place on the Mason and Slidell 
affair, which led to the supposition that 
there might be an immediate war with 
America, had passed away. From the de- 
tails of the Bill he understood that it was 
considered by those who opposed it, that 
Canada would not have derived a benefit 
commensurate with the expenditure. He 
had also been informed, that when the 
question was discussed in the Canadian 
Parliament, the Government which intro- 
duced it refused to give estimates of the 
cost which would be incurred by it. Fur- 
ther, he was told, that had the Bill passed, 
the expense to Canada, instead of being 
from £400,000 to £500,000 in the first 
instance, would in all probability have 
been £700,000, and that without includ- 
ing arms which it was expected England 
would have sent over to them. At that 
time there existed a strong opposition to 
the Government in power, and the Mili- 
tia Bill most unfortunately was made the 
question on which the issue was taken of 
displacing the Government. Well, that was 
not an unusual course even in this country. 
It was not a hundred years ago that they 
had heard of an English Government turn- 
ed out of power because it was said that 
they were not the proper Government to 
carry a Reform Bill, and that their foreign 
policy was contrary to the feelings of the 
country. It was well known, too, that 
the very Government which followed, 
and which was specially sent into power 
to carry a Reform Bill, dropped the 
Bill, let it go by, and with regard to fo- 
reign policy, stated that they should con- 
tinue in the steps of their predecessors ; 
and if such things could happen in a Bri- 
tish, why not in a Canadian Parliament ? 
Of late years we had acted liberally towards 
our colonies, and had given them self-go- 
vernment ; and, in consequence, he believed 
that at no former period were the colonies 
more closely attached to the mother coun- 
try. He was assured that those members 
who defeated the Government on the Mili- 
tia Bill in the Canadian Parliament, did 
so on its own particular merits, and were 
Sir Minto Farquhar 
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quite prepared to support a militia better 
proportioned than the present to the popu. 
lation and means of the colony ; and, in- 
deed, the whole people of Canada had 
shown in the strongest manner their loyalty 
to the Crown of England. Immediately 
after the Trent affair became known, and be- 
fore anything had been heard from England, 
300 of the principal inhabitants of Canada 
formed themselves into a Committee to 
promote the formation of Volunteer corps 
for the defence of the country, and in 
Montreal 3,000 citizens enrolled themselves 
as Volunteers. If war had then occurred, 
it would have been a war for Imperial 
purposes, but Canada would have lent us 
its best assistance in that war. He con. 
sidered that the colonies of England were 
her glory, and took great interest in 
Canada, and lamented the tone of some 
speeches that had bcen made in that 
House and in another place, and the tone 
of the press upon this subject ; for he did 
not think that a threat to do something 
if Canada would not do something else 
was a good way of promoting good feel- 
ing, or of obtaining our object, but could 
not fail to irritate a most loyal and intel- 
ligent people. 

Viscount BURY said, it was impos- 
sible to deny thet Canada had not done 
all that she should have done in the mat- 
ter of defence. What had been done 
could only be regarded as an instalment, 
and he felt convinced that in the next 
Session of the Canadian Parliament some- 
thing more would be done. But, at the 
same time, he must strongly deprecate 
the tone and manner of many speakers in 
that House and elsewhere, and of writers 
in the press, which could only irritate a 
country every man in which, he firmly 
believed, was loyal to the Queen of Great 
Britain. It might be that Canada should 
do more than she had done, but it was 
not right to address her in language of 
contumely and insult. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield had said 
that England would not be one penny the 
worse if Canada were separated from the 
British Crown. That might be true, but 
it was not a matter to be regarded solely 
inan £ s. d. light; it must also be re- 
garded from a statesmanlike point of view. 
England and her colonies formed a vast 
confederacy upon which, as Daniel Webster 
had poetically expressed it, *‘the sun 
never set,” and which ought not to be 
broken up by ill-considered speeches. He 
had noticed that those Gentlemen who 
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talked most glibly about giving up Canada 
because she had exercised her own rights 
ever her own expenditure were the very 

rsons who, when the subject of defences 
Pe this country came under discussion, 
exercised to the full their right of criti- 
cising the expenses, and of endeavouring 
by all means in their power to keep down 
expenditure. Canada had exercised her 


. right ; her members lived under a consti- 


tutional Government, and were responsible 
to their constituents for the outlay they 
sanctioned. The Bill for raising 10,000 
militia was only an ad interim measure, 
brought forward by a gentleman uncon- 
nected with the Government while the 
members of the Government were being 
re-elected, and it would probably undergo 
considerable changes in a future Session. 
The Canadian system of finance was not 
founded upon a satisfactory basis; and 
probably, if the Colonial Government could 
put their hands upon a balance, instead 
of having a deficit, they would be more 
liberal in providing for their own defence. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded in 
contemptuous terms to. the loyalty of the 
Canadian people, but what happened in 
the war of 1812 furnished a convincing 
reply to any such remarks. At the be- 
ginning of the struggle we had only about 
900 regular troops in the province. Sir 
Isaac Brock, then in command, issued a 
roclamation calling to arms the loyal sub- 
jects of the British Crown, and in a short 
time he had under his command an over- 
whelming force. In the campaigns of 
1812 and the two following years about 
fifty fights took place, and at the end of 
that period not a single foot of British 
soil remained in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. General Scott and many of the 
invaders were taken prisoners ; the battle 
of Queen’s Town Heights had been gained, 
along with many others; the Canadian 
militia, assisted by the small force of re- 
gulars, drove the enemy across the fron- 
tier, and retaliated upon American ground. 
Canada was saved mainly by the ances- 
tors of those who were now taunted with 
want of loyalty; and the Duke of York 
issued an order in which he expressed his 
high sense of the conduct of the Canadian 
nilitia, which, he said, mainly contributed 
to the success of the British arms, and 
the future security of the British empire 
in North America. The present Cana- 
dians came of the same stock with the men 
who fought thus gallantly, and he was 
quite sure, that if they were threatened by 
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invasion, they would rise as one man. The 
same spirit animated them, along with the 
same devotion to the British rule. At 
present the organization of the militia was 
very much what it was in 1812. The 
country was divided into districts ; regi- 
ments were organized, a sufficient number 
out of each regiment were assembled, 
armed, and clothed to form flank compa- 
nies ; and now there were in Canada men 
who would form a nucleus round which a 
numerous force might rally. The total 
number of enrolled militia in Canada was 
600,000 ; and, taking one man in ten, 
that would raise a very large force for the 
defence of the colony. The late Government 
proposed to raise 50,000 men. When ihe 
present Government came into office, they 
found a deficit of 5,000,000 dols. per an- 
num. They were pledged to retrenchment, 
and, under such circumstances, would any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have recom- 
mended an expensive scheme as to the 
practical working of which there were two 
opinions. For not only was there a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether so large a 
force was desirable, it was doubted also 
whether the scheme itself was a satisfac- 
tory one, and whether it would not interfere 
too much with the volunteer organization 
which had been set on foot during the 
Trent affair, and had made great progress 
all over Canada. That was one of the rea- 
sons which induced the Canadian Govern- 
ment to pass an ad interim measure, with 
a view of reconsidering the question on 
on a future occasion. He would remind 
hon. Gentlemen that, besides the 10,000 
militia, 13,000 volunteers were already 
enrolled, and these, like our own Volun- 
teers, had been hard at work and had 
drilled themselves into a state of consider- 
able efficiency, so that Colonel Lysons, 
who was sent out officially from this 
country, reported that they were quite as 
intelligent and as far advanced in disci- 
pline as those in England. Thus there 
were available for the defence of Canada 
23,000 men, among whom were fourteen 
troops of cavalry and twenty-nine field- 
guns, properly equipped and ready to take 
the field. He quite admitted that Canada 
must do more than she had hitherto done, 
but the efforts which she had already made 
had certainly been undervalued. A for- 
tuitous combination had turned out the 
late Government, with no particular feeling 
of hostility to the Militia Bill, and certainly 
from no want of loyalty to the British 
Crown. A new Ministry had come in, 
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committed to a policy of retrenchment, 
with a deficit of 5,000,000 dols. upon a 
revenue of 12,000,000 dols. ; and, under 
these circumstances, it would have been 
the height of madness for them to have pro- 
posed, at the fag end of the Session, any 
very large and expensive measure. That 
must be done when the Government had 
had time to look about them, and restore 
the financial equilibrium of the colony, and 
then he was certain that the Canadians 
would come forward as loyally and as 
heartily as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self could desire, and put the country into 
a state of adequate defence. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I cannot con- 
template with the same feeling of indif- 
ference as the Secretary of State a se- 
paration taking place between this coun- 
try and Canada. I think a great empire, 
founded on sound principles of freedom 
and equality, is as conducive to the spirit 
and power of a community as com- 
mercial prosperity or military force ; and 
therefore I should be very sorry under the 
present circumstances, after all that has 
occurred, to suppose that the connection 
between the mother country and this im. 
portant colony should end. The resources 
of Canada are great and various. It has 
had the advantage of having been colonized 
during centuries by two of the most dis- 
tinguished nations of Europe. Canada is, 
in fact, a reflex of those two powerful 
races, differing in their manners and even 
in their religious opinions; and therefore 
has many of those diverse elements which 
tend to change in due season a mere colo- 
nial into a national character. I do not 
think that the importance of Canada can 
be overstated, but, unfortunately, we feel 
every day more and more that the relations 
between the mother country and those 
colonies in which what we call self-govern- 
ment has been established are not alto- 
gether of a satisfactory nature. That 
self-government was for a long time so 
obstinately refused by the mother country, 
and in the end so precipitately conceded, 
that I will not say the terms, but the prin- 
ciples on which the new relations between 
the mother country and the colonies here- 
after should be regulated were never suf- 
ficiently examined and matured. There 
were two principles on which the new 
connection might have been established, 
and which could not have been contested 
at the time when that self-government was 
formed and sanctioned. One was that 
every colony should adopt reasonable mea- 
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sures of self-defence ; and the other, that 
there should be between the colony and 
the mother country free commereial inter. 
course. I do not believe that at the time 
either of those principles would have been 
controverted, or refused by any colonies 
belonging to the English Crown, and now 
enjoying the blessings of self-government, 
It is impossible to deny that the heedless. 
ness with which this great boon was con- 
ceded by England has brought about a 
very unsatisfactory state of relations be. 
tween this country and those colonies to 
which self-government was granted ; and 
this is especially remarkable in the case of 
Canada, from its great and preponderating 
importance ; but I do not very well per- 
ceive how we can suddenly and hastily 
adopt a remedy for these evils, They 
are, in a great degree, the creation of 
our rashness and carelessness, and we 
must trust in the case of Canada, as well 
as in the case of other colonies simi- 
larly situated, to the spirit and sense 
of the inhabitants, and in a great degree 
to the character, talents, and resources 
of the governors whom we send out. 
It is the greatest error in the world to 
suppose that because those communities 
are in the possession of the inestimable 
blessing of self-government their destiny 
will not be greatly and most advantageous- 
ly influenced by men of eminence sent by 
the mother country to preside over and 
regulate their affairs; ard at no time in 
the history of this empire ought the ap- 
pointment of individuals to great colonial 
posts to be watched with more jealousy 
and scrutinized with more vigilanee by 
Parliament than at this period, when 
there has been conceded to these colonial 
communities the power of self-government. 
In respect to Canada, I trust to the influ- 
ences I have adverted to—I trust to the 
sense and to the spirit of the inhabitants, 
and to the abilities of those men whom 
Her Majesty may be recommended to send 
out as governors. I protest against the 
diseussion, on occasions like the present, 
of Canadian politics. When I understand 
that the Parliament of Canada has come 
to a certain resolution, I aceept it as the 
resolution of the Parliament and people of 
Canada ; and I protest against any one 
rising in this House and telling us that, 
from secret information, he is cognizant of 
the reason why a certain vote has been 
carried. I find it difficult, in respect to 
divisions in this House, to trace on all oc- 
casions the causes which influence them ; 
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and therefore I think that it would be 
more safe, and certainly more respectful to 
the Canadians, for us to assume that the 
vote of their Parliament is one which re- 
resents generally the opinion of the 
Parliament of Canada, and of the people 
by whom it is elected. The Secretary 
of State contemplates the possibility— 
and more than the possibility, for he 
informs us that under certain circum- 
stances it would be matter of congra- 
tulation—of the severance of the tie be- 
tween the mother country and Canada, 
and says that we ought to be very careful 
in training the Canadians before the con- 
nection terminates, so that they may be 
able to go by themselves, and not fall 
into the hands of any vigilant neighbour 
watching for an opportunity of appropri- 
ating and absorbing them. But what I 
think to be the fault of the Government 
in this particular case is that they have 
not been thoughtful on this subject of 
training the Canadians. On the con- 
trary, it appears to me that they have 
not trusted sufficiently to the resources 
and energies of the Canadians, but have 
rather unnecessarily anticipated duties 
which the Canadians were probably ready 
to perform themselves. The Secretary 
of State, in placing the case before the 
House, has made a very great omission 
in his statement. He said that we must 
go back to last Christmas; that before 
last Christmas military interference on the 
part of the mother country was an unu- 
sual state of affairs; but that at the end 
of the year very important events occurred, 
and, said the Secretary of State, we were 
obliged to act, and we acted on what we 
considered a considerable scale ;—we be- 
lieve that we received the sanction of Par- 
liament and the country, and it is a policy 
which we are prepared to uphold. I my- 
self do not, and did not when Parliament 
met, question the propriety of the course 
which the Government took after the affair 
of the Trent. It appeared to me that 
throughout that business the Government 
of this country conducted themselves with 
reference to the Government of the United 
States in a wise, dignified, and manly way, 
and that the measures adopted were per- 
fectly justified by the circumstances. But 
the Secretary of State made a great mis- 
take when he told us that it was only from 
last Christmas the commencement of the 
present state of affairs was to be dated. 
He forgets that in June last year we sud- 
denly sent a considerable force to Canada 
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—some 3,000 men—and I took an oppor- 
tunity of making some observations to the 
House on the subject, and to express my 
doubts as to the policy of that hurried in- 
terference in the affairs of Canada. No 
doubt the state of the other hemisphere 
was troubled at that time; but nothing 
like the affair of the Trent had happened 
in June. No doubt the Canadians, being 
very shrewd and spirited men, were suffi- 
ciently conscious of the condition of their 
nearest neighbour; and the turbulence 
and disquiet prevailing in the territories 
of that neighbour were sufficient to alarm 
them. At that time, I believe, they were 
ready to take, and would have taken, any 
steps calculated to guard and maintain 
their independence. But what did the Go- 
vernment do then? In June they sud- 
denly sent a force of 3,000 men to Ca- 
nada. That was a considerable act ; and 
yet, though the force as a reinforcement 
for the garrisons was large, it was, as a 
military expedition, not of a commanding 
magnitude. It was not sufficient to de- 
fend the frontier of Canada, and it was 
not wanted to increase the garrisons, be- 
cause they were at the complement fixed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
of the present Government. I do not like 
to quote any observations I have made in 
the House; but I wish, on the present oc- 
casion, to refer to some that fell from me 
in June last year. I then gave credit to 
the Canadians for being a numerous and 
a gallant people. I said, that looking to 
the state of America, I could not doubt 
that they would take such steps as the 
emergency required. I proceeded to make 
these observations— 

“On the other hand, I should say, that taking 
this early opportunity of letting the people of 
Canada know that we are prepared to assume the 
monopoly of defending them is rather calculated 
to damp their ardour and make them feel that it 
is not their business to protect their hearths and 
homes and national honour, and that they may 
pursue their profitable callings without coming 
forward in an exigency of this character.” [3 
Hansard, clziii., 1525.) 


I now ask, whether that has not been the 
effect produced ; and whether the sending 
out of these 3,000 troops did not at once 
damp the ardour of the Canadians and 
stop any attempt on their part to take 
measures to protect themselves? It may 
easily be conceived, when the affair of the 
Trent occurred, and when a considerable 
force was sent from England to Canada, 
that under these circumstances the colo- 
nists were glad to throw themselves under 
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the sgis of the mother country ; but, if 
at the previous period, when the cireum- 
stances of America, though troubled and 
menacing, had yet nothing in them of a 
character threatening to aim at the in- 
dependence of Canada, the Government, 
through the Queen’s representative there 
had called the attention of the Canadian 
Parliament to the state of affairs in con- 
nection with the question of defence, 
there would have been found no dif- 
ficulty on the subject. When the affair 
of the Zrent occurred six months after- 
wards, and when a force was very properly 
sent out from this country, it would then 
have been seen that the Canadians had 
laid some foundation of valid defence in 
preparing an efficient foree of militia, 
which might have been further developed 
under the encouragement of the arrival of 
troops from England, and we should have 
found the general means of the defence of 
Canada to be adequate. That was a part 
of the policy of the Government of, which 
at the time I questioned the propriety, and 
which experience has convinced me was an 
error. The sending 3,000 men to Canada, 
as was done in June of last year, was, I 
think, to some extent an intimation to the 
colonists that we were prepared to under- 
take a monopoly of their defence. It 
damped their ardour, and has tended, in 
my opinion, greatly to the unfortunate 
state of things which now prevails in that 
quarter. The Secretary of State, I there- 
fore contend, committed a great error, 
and ‘was guilty of a great omission, in not 
referring to the transmission of those 
3,000 men to Canada in the June of last 
year, and in taking Christmas as the date 
at which the extraordinary position of 
affairs in the colony with respect to rein- 
forcements commenced. I do not, as my 
right hon. Friend near me (Mr, Adder- 
ley) knows, by any means agree with 
him in all the conclusions upon colonial 
questions at which he has arrived. He 
has, however, I think, done good service 
in bringing forward this subject to-night 
in a speech which I may be permitted to 
say was one of very considerable ability. 
It is a subject which excites the public 
mind of the country, which it is but right 
should be enlightened upon it as much as 
possible. For my own part I am anxious 
to maintain our colonial empire ; but that 
I feel can be done only on principles of 
freedom and equality. If in olden days 
that empire was endangered because of a 
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nists, it will in our day also be endangered 
if, on the part of the mother country, a 
sense of unfairness with regard to her con- 
nection with her dependencies should pre- 
vail. We ought not, however, to use the 
word ‘‘dependencies’”’ any longer. We 
should look upon those communities as a 
portion of a great empire in whose pros- 
perity and honour we are all alike interest- 
ed. In that view of the case I look upon 
the colonial empire of England as being 
eminently conducive to her strength. The 
amount of the advantage which she de- 
rives from it cannot be measured by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, by commer- 
cial profits, or even by the military force 
with which at a moment of emergency 
our colonial connection might furnish us. 
I feel persuaded that the very fact that 
we belong to a great empire founded on 
those principles of freedom and equality 
which are necessary for the prosperity 
of such an empire, is in itself a source 
of strength to England, from the eleva- 
tion which it gives to the character of 
our fellow-subjects ; while it influences 
the councils of Europe and the course of 
human events. Nor do I despair that 
the unsatisfactory state of things prevail- 
ing in Canada at the present moment, so 
far as the relations between her and the 
mother country are concerned, will be 
modified and improved before long. When 
we are told, as we have been told to-night, 
that the Canadian Parliament does not 
represent the opinions of the colonists, 
there is, I cannot help feeling, a remedy 
for a circumstance so disagreeable, and 
means by which the views of the country 
may be duly ascertained. I will not, how- 
ever, advert to that point more particu- 
larly, because I should in doing so be 
guilty of the error which I have deemed it 
my duty to criticise—that of mixing our- 
selves up with questions of merely local 
policy. I would simply repeat that I 
think the present disagreeable state of 
affairs in Canada has been mainly ocea- 
sioned by the sending out there of 3,000 
troops in the month of June in last year— 
a measure which at the time I deprecated; 
while I would express a hope that affairs 
in the colony may soon wear a more satis- 
factory aspect. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I cer- 
tainly agree rather with the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken than with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire in the view which he 
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ing between the mother country and her 
Colonial dependencies. With the former, 
I quite concur in thinking that we should 
look upon our colonies as part and parcel 
of the British empire. Our fellow-subjects 
when they remove from this country do 
no not cease to be our fellow-subjects ; 
their spirit is the same as ours ; their in- 
terests should be our interests ; we should 
be each to one another a source of mutual 
honour and mutual strength. I also quite 
concur with the right hon, Gentleman in 
wishing that the day may be far distant, 
when, from various causes, those great 
communities may deem it to be their in- 
terest to separate from us, because I do not 
think such a course would conduce to their 
benefit, while I feel assured it would not 
tend to the advantage of the mother coun- 
try. The connection between us, however, 
as was justly stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, can be maintained only by the 
adoption of a policy which will leave the 
colonies free to regulate their own affairs. 
binding them to the mother country by 
links of mutual interest, and allowing the 
exercise of perfect freedom in matters in 
which the one or the other happens to be 
more particularly concerned. I regret 
very much that, owing to circumstances 
which it appears will happen in countries 
possessing free institutions, local questions 
have resulted in the refusal on the part 
of the Canadian Legislature to make ad- 
equate provision for the defence of the 
colony. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that we are proud of the conduct and 
bearing of our Canadian fellow-subjects ; 
but on the present occasion I certainly 
feel no such sentiment. It is, I think, 
but little to their credit that they should 
allow party considerations to exercise such 
an influence over them as to cause them 
to refuse to make manly provision for 
their defence in case of need. I cannot 
at the same time concur with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
in ascribing that result to the measure 
which we took in the summer of last 
year, in sending out 3,000 men to Ca- 
nada; norcan I agree with him in regard- 
ing that step as an indication on our part 
that the mother country meant to under- 
take a monopoly of the defence of the co- 
lony. Why, Sir, that defence must sure- 
ly be a very easy and trifling matter if 
3,000 men could be considered as suffi- 
cient to give us a monopoly of it, in op- 
position to all the dangers to which Ca- 
nada may be exposed. I think we judged 
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rightly in sending out the force in ques- 
tion. The garrisons in our North 


American provinces were at the time 
greatly reduced in consequence of the 
demands arising out of the Crimean war. 
They were much lower than they had 
been before that war; and looking to the 
position of the United States, and to the 
civil war which had broken out in that 
quarter, we in my opinion, took a wise 
and proper precaution in sending some 
amount of reinforcement to those garrisons, 
even although there might be no apprehen- 
sion of immediate danger so far as Canada 
was concerned. So far, however, from the 
force which we did send out being calculated 
to damp the exertions of the colonists, and 
to induce them to abstain from taking the 
necessary measures for their defence, it 
appears to me to have been precisely of 
a character to stimulate and excite them 
to the adoption of such a course. If, in- 
deed, we had sent out 30,000 men—or 
a force so large as to be adequate to their 
defence in case of need—I could under- 
stand the argument which the right hon. 
Gentleman has advanced. The colonists 
might under those circumstances have 
said—‘‘ We are now amply provided for ; 
it is unnecessary to do anything for our- 
selves; the mother country has sent an 
enormous force to protect us, and evidently 
means to put forth all her energies for 
our protection ; and if that force be not 
sufficient for the purpose, we feel assured 
she will take to herself a monopoly of our 
defence and send additional troops to our 
aid.” The colonists might, in the event 
which I suppose, have adopted that tone ; 
but surely it cannot be said that they 
would be likely to look upon 3,000 men 
as a force sufficient to render any exertion 
on their part unnecessary. The opposite 
conclusion, indeed, seems to me to be one 
at which it would be more natural to ar- 
rive. It must be evident to every man 
who considers the subject that in time of 
real danger and military conflict a force 
like the militia and volunteers require the 
support of regular troops as a foundation 
to enable them to act with confidence and 
success. Now, the 3,000 troops which we 
sent to Canada in the June of last year 
were exactly the number calculated to 
constitute a foundation on which Canada 
might organize a militia or volunteer 
force, which would acquire habits of disci- 
pline and a feeling of emulation owing to 
the example set it by the regular troops, 
and which would more readily become effi- 
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cient in the performance of its duties than 
if left solely to the direction of its own 
officers. When, however, danger appeared 
imminent, in consequence of the affair of 
the Zrent, we sent a larger force to Ca- 
nada, and the course we took in that re- 
spect was entirely approved by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the House, and the country 
at large. I was glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night a repetition of 
that approval, while I differ from him al- 
together in thinking that we acted in- 
judiciously in sending out the 3,000 men 
to whom he adverted, as well as in the 
opinion that that step had anything what- 
ever to do with the recent refusal on the 
part of the Canadian Legislature to pro- 
vide an adequate militia for the defence of 
the colony. It might, it appears to me, 
with a much greater semblance of pro- 
bability, be said that the large force which 
we sent out in December last had that 
effect. It might be argued with a much 
greater appearance of truth, that having 
reinforced the comparatively weak gar- 
risons of the autumn by a large force in 
the winter, the Canadians were induced to 
suppose that we intended in the course of 
this summer to add a considerable num- 
ber to the troops already there, and that 
therefore it was unnecessary for them to 
take any measures for their own defence. 
If that has been their delusion, I am glad 
this discussion has been raised, because 
it has enabled my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War to make a 
statement which must satisfy the Cana- 
dians, that unless they choose to make 
those exertions which it is beeoming in 
them to make for their own defence, which 
it is their duty to themselves to make, 
which any people worthy of the name of men 
would make-—unless they mean to fall into 
a state of apathy, and betray a want of 
spirit which would be disgraceful to the 
race to which they belong—we have done 
as much for them as we intend to do, and 
that it rests with them to do the remainder. 
That they are able, if they choose, to do 
what is needful nobody can doubt, because 
they have men in number and spirit suffi- 
cient to resist any attack which may be 
made upon them. I think, therefore, that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not in- 
curred any just blame for what they have 
done. I think we have done neither too 
much nor too little. We do not intend 
either to recall the troops now in Canada 
or to send any additional men there, for 
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factious conflict which has taken place in 
Canada is over, and has resulted in the 
establishment of some Government likely to 
be permanent, the spirit of the people will 
urge their representatives to make more 
ample, more satisfactory, and more worthy 
provision than at present exists for the de. 
fence of their country in case of danger. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he rose to call attention to the Fresco 
Paintings executed and in process of exe- 
cution in the Houses of Parliament. During 
the last Session the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner stated, in reply to 
a question, that there were only two fres- 
coes which were decayed—one by Mr. 
Watts and one by another artist. The 
right hon. Gentleman was rather unfair to 
Mr. Watts, because, although the fresco 
by that gentleman showed greater signs of 
decay last year than the others, still the 
others had followed fast in the same direc- 
tion. Every one of the frescoes in that 
particular portion of the House—the lobby 
upstairs—was more or less in a damaged 
state. In justice to Mr. Watts it should 
likewise be mentioned that he was at once 
one of the most distinguished and one of 
the most disinterested artists in England, 
He had recently painted a noble work for 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, without any 
remuneration. Mr. Watts had offered to 
renew the work, but declined to proceed 
with it till he knew the cause of the very 
extraordinary decay which had occurred, 
Whoever took the trouble to inspect those 
works would find that all that had been 
said last year was perfectly correct, nearly 
every one of the frescoes dropping to 
pieces. £7,000 or £8,000 which had 
been expended on the walls had been 
totally thrown away. The House had 
unanimously approved the course taken by 
the Government in appointing a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of these fres- 
coes, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be enabled to state when the 
Report of that Commission, with the evi- 
dence, would be laid before the House, 80 
as to enable them, when the Estimates 
were submitted during the next Session, to 
determine whether fresco painting should 
be continued. As there were many conti- 
nental artists in London, and as not a few 
paintings executed in Paris of late years 
were more or less in a state of decay, 
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perhaps it might be well that some of those 
foreign gentlemen should be examined. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to call attention, as to the subsist- 
ing contracts with the artists who had not 
yet executed their paintings. These con- 
tracts were to be found in two Reports is- 
sued in the last year—the 12th Report of 
the Commissioners on the Fine Arts and a 
Return presented on the 16th of May last 
year. There were five artists employed— 
Mr. Maclise, Mr. Cope, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Herbert, and Mr. Dyce. With regard to 
the first three no observation could be 
made, except that they had faithfully and 
honourably fulfilled all their obligations. 
Large sums were voted for them, but they 
had not received any of them till the com- 
pletion of their works. With regard to 
Mr. Herbert, his contract was entered 
into in 1850-1. He was to paint nine 
pictures in the Peers’ robing-room for 
£9,000 in ten years. £6,000 had been 
already voted to his account; but he had 
received £2,500 only. Nevertheless, he 
had not yet completed one picture. The 
Commissioners stated that they entered 
into this agreement with Mr. Herbert 
before the room which was to contain the 
result of his labour was built, and some 
years before it was ready for him to work 
in. They adopted that course, knowing 
that considerable time would be required 
for the preparation of the designs. Since 
the completion of the room in 1858 there 
had undoubtedly been unnecessary delay 
in the preparation of cartoons, and in the 
progress of the wall-painting itself. They 
believed, however, that such delay on the 
part of the artist was to be attributed 
rather to repeated experiments, and to a 
conscientious study of the subjects com- 
mitted to him, than to any feeling of in- 
difference, or to any interruption from 
other occupations. He had been desired 
by the Commissioners to make four de- 
signs, and not confine himself to one pic- 
ture; therefore, he thought that under 
the circumstancee it was impossible to find 
fault with anything Mr. Herbert had done; 
nor was it unreasonable that he should 
have received the sum of £2,500. How- 
ever, Mr. Herbert had been at work for a 
great many years, and nobody could tell 
whether the work would ever be eompleted 
or not. By his eontract he was entitled 
to keep his orignal design and picture 
for his own benefit; he might suggest to 
the Commissioners whether, in ease Mr. 
Herbert should be unable to complete the 
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work, the designs ought not rather to 
become their property. The case of Mr. 
Dyce stood on different grounds, and was 
rather more serious. He was not making 
any charge against Mr. Dyce ; he merely 
stated the case as he found it in the Report 
of the Commissioners. Mr. Dyee was to 
paint seven compartments in the Queen’s 
robing-room. The Commissioners stated 
that— 

‘* The artist was, by the original agreement, 
allowed a fixed annual sum for a limited period, 
within which he undertook to complete the work. 
That period expired in June, 1855, the stipulated 
remuneration having been received by him. An 
additional year, ending June, 1856, was granted 
to him in consideration of his plea of loss of time 
while engaged as a juror and reporter in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In 1854, on his application 
to have exclusive occupation of the robing-room, 
we, with your Majesty’s gracious permission, 
granted such privilege accordingly, on the new 
condition, founded on Mr. Dyce’s assurances, that 
the work should be completed in June, 1857, a 
period afterwards still further extended, as stated 
in our 11th Report, to the beginning of 1858. The 
work is, to our extreme mortification, still un- 
finished; the delay having occasioned, as we fear, 
great inconvenience to your Majesty in conse- 
quence of the long-continued and still exclusive 
occupation of the robing-room by Mr. Dyce. The 
more recent interruption has arisen, it is under- 
stood, from ill-healthh We have the greater 
reason for regretting any impediment to the com- 
pletion of this work since the portion already 
executed is, in our judgment, highly creditable 
to the artist.” 

According to the ‘‘ Return relating to 
Paintings in Freseo’’— 

‘¢ The unfinished paintings in the Queen’s rob- 

ing-room consist, therefore, of two on the east 
side, a portion of one on the north side, the friezes 
on the four sides, and two spaces over the doors 
on the north side; such two spaces not being, 
however, included in the contract.” 
Mr. Dyce in 1857 received the whole money 
for those paintings, yet he had not finished 
them; and if anything happened to him, the 
money would be lost. Under these cir- 
cumstances he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) what steps had 
been taken to obtain the completion of 
these works of art within a reasonable time. 
He thought the artists were bound by their 
engagements, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give a satis- 
factory reply to the question he had put. 

Mr. COWPER aaid, his attention had 
been direeted to the partial decay of those 
beautiful works of art that decorated the 
walls of that building; and although he 
could not quite agree with his hon. Friend 
as to the extent of the decay that ex- 
isted, yet he did admit that decay, though 
local und partial, was sufficiently extensive 
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to excite a good deal of apprehension and 
deserve a good deal of attention. The 
method of fresco painting was adopted at 
the recommendation of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, under the impression that the wall 
spaces in that building were lighted so 
imperfectly, and placed in such positions, 
that oil painting would prove ineffective. 
There was also a desire, in adopting fresco 
painting, to encourage the development 
of those qualities which had not hitherto 
been conspicuous in the’ British School 
—correctness of drawing, and simplicity, 
breadth, and grandeur of design. It was 
also contemplated that the paintings would 
be more permanent in fresco than in oil, 
not being subject to those periodical clean- 
ings and varnishings which had such a 
deleterious effect on oil paintings. But, 
it having been found that these paintings 
were not really permanent, it was desirable 
that some step should be taken either to 
alter the method of painting or stop its 
future use. Te had brought the subject 
under the consideration of the Fine Arts 
Commission, and on the 10th of March 
last they instituted an inquiry into the ex- 
tent and causes of the decay. Seven gen- 
tlemen, well known for their acquaintance 
with and technical knowledge of fresco 
painting, were appointed to investigate this 
subject with Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
acted as their secretary ; they had imme- 
diately examined the various paintings, 
conferred with the artists who painted 
them, and made considerable progress 
with their inquiries, but they had not yet 
come to a final conclusion. They intended 
to extend their inquiries still further, and 
it was not likely that they would be able 
to give in any Report just yet; but he 
hoped it would be in the hands of hon. 
Members by the beginning of the next 
Session. Although he was not in a posi- 
tion to state the views of the Commission, 
he might say that the decay was so partial 
and so local as to negative the belief that 
there was anything in the walls of the 
House or in its atmosphere to destroy the 
permanency of fresco paintings. Many of 
the ancient Italian frescoes had gone alto- 
gether, and there seemed to be so much 
uncertainty in the management of the de- 
tails of the application of the colours that 
everywhere there was liable to be a failure 
in the permanency of frescoes. In this 
case the defects appeared to have occurred 
in the management of the colours or the 
lime. The permanency of fresco was due 
to the formation of a thin pellicle of carbo- 


Mr, Cowper 


{COMMONS} 
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nate of lime on the surface of the picture; 
and that was liable to be interfered with 
by the chemical action of the colours upon 
the plaster. It was remarkable that the 
failures occurred principally in the yellow 
ochre and other pigments which were 
peculiarly liable to adulteration. But when 
the matter was fully discussed, he believed 
it would be found that the decay was 
owing to causes which might have been 
prevented, and which more careful manipu- 
lation and increased experience would pre- 
vent for the future. The recent examples, 
however, of water glass painting had proved 
so satisfactory and durable as to deserve 
a preference over the previous methods, 
He quite concurred with his hon. and 
learned Friend in: giving full credit to 
Mr. Maclise, Mr. Cope, and Mr. Ward 
for the diligence and accuracy with which 
they had fulfilled their engagements. Mr, 
Dyce’s case was an exceptional one. He 
engaged to finish his work in six years; 
and the Fine Arts Commission, relying on 
that engagement, had not required the 
payments to be conditional on the execu- 
tion of the painting. At the end of six 
years he had received payment in full. 
Mr. Dyce, however, had not completed 
his work even now, at the end of four- 
teen years. This was quite unaccount- 
able in a man of his position and ability. 
It was to his own injury that he delayed 
the public exhibition of works of so high a 
character, which would increase his fame; 
and he had also put Her Majesty to some 
inconvenience, by preventing the use of 
the robing-room on state occasions, when 
She opened or prorogued Parliament. Mr. 
Herbert’s case was different. His engage- 
ment was made in the ordinary manner; 
and although his work was not completed, 
he had only received a portion of the 
whole amount. The delay in his case 
had not arisen from other occupations, 
because he had concentrated all his at- 
tention upon the work. He had formed 
for himself a high standard; he was re- 
solved to achieve a great and permanent 
result, and had cancelled much prelimi- 
nary work. When the House saw the 
pictures complete, they would not regret 
the time which had been spent in produc- 
ing so noble a work of art. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that Mr. Her- 
bert had destroyed 446 square feet of his 
earlier work in consequence of dissatisfac- 
tion with it. The value of one square 
foot of his works was £8; he had there- 
fore destroyed over £3,000 worth of his 
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works in order that he might produce what 
would be more valued by the public. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL—{But. No. 223.]}—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. PEEL said, that on the occasion 
of its second reading, the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) called attention to that part of 
the Bankruptey Act of last year which re- 
pealed the prohibition against County Court 
Judges sitting in that House ; and he sug- 
gested that as the Bill was introduced to 
amend that Act, the prohibition.should be 
restored. He (Mr. Peel) would adopt that 
course. 

Instruction to the Committee, that they 
have power to make provision therein for 
the prohibition of Judges of County Courts 
sitting in Parliament. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Monday next. 


JUDGMENTS LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—[Bmx No. 203.) 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted; and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Nine 
o’clock, till Monday next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 28, 1862. 


Minvtes.]—Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Berwick, after the Death of his Brother. 
Pusitic Birts.—1* Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation); Militia Pay; Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act Continuance; Court of Com- 
mon Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgment of 
Deeds) ; Drainage (Ireland) ; Elections during 

cess, 

2° Charity Commissioners’ Jurisdiction ; Poor 
Removal ; Recovery of Poor Rates, &c.; 
Moveable Property (Scotland); Lunatics Law 
Amendment. 

8* Turnpike Acts Continuance; Copyhold, &c. 
Commission ; Metropolis Local Management 
Acts Amendment ; Public Offices Extension. 
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CHINA—ENGLISH OFFICERS IN THE 
CHINESE SERVICE. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Eart GREY, in moving for Copies or 
Extracts of Correspondence explaining the 
arrangements that have been made for 
permitting Officers in the Naval or Military 
Service of Her Majesty to accept employ- 
ment under the Government of China, 
said,—My Lords, the permission to which 
I allude seems to me a measure of no or- 
dinary importance, inasmuch as it implies 
a great change in the policy hitherto pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to the present distracted state of 
China, as explained in the Papers laid 
before Parliament by Her Majesty’s com- 
mand; and it appears to me fit, before 
separating for the recess, that we should 
obtain some explanation from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of the reasons for 
that change of policy, and the extent to 
which it is to go. My Lords, I have said 
that this measure implies a material change 
in the policy hitherto pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government towards China. I say 
so, because your Lordships must remem- 
ber that hitherto that policy has been de- 
clared to be one of strict neutrality be- 
tween the Imperial Government and the 
Taeping rebels. There was an exception 
to that neutrality, as far as regarded the 
part we took in the defence of Shanghai, 
in the commencement of last year. In 
January, 1861, Mr. Bruce expressed his 
opinion that the defence of Shanghai 
should only be a temporary measure, or 
until the power of the insurgents was 
established in the district, and that the 
protection should not be extended to the 
other treaty porta. This view taken by 
Mr. Bruce seems to have been approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and in the 
month of May last year the Admiral, act- 
ing under the instructions he had received, 
formally announced to the Taeping authori- 
ties at Nankin that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to remain neutral between 
the Imperial Government and the rebels, 
and that the authority of the rebels would, 
with certain limitations, be recognised in 
those places in which they were in actual 
possession. Again, in the August of last 
year the Secretary of State, writing to 
Mr. Bruce, stated that it was the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to maintain as 
hitherto a strict neutrality between the 
contending parties; and it was not until 
the month of March last that the Secre- 
tary of State so far relaxed this rule as to 
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authorize the protection by British forces 
of other ports besides Shanghai. Very soon 
after the neutrality of this country was for- 
mally announced to the Taepings, we find 
that heavy guns were mounted at Ningpo 
for the Imperialists, and that the men were 
instructed by British officers how to use 
them, and, as the Admiral said, everything 
was done to assist the Imperialists in de- 
fending the town, except the actual em- 
ployment of British forces against the 
rebels. Now, it certainly appears to me 
that this was a line of conduct hardly 
consistent with the strict neutrality which 
had been expressly promised. Notwith- 
standing, however, the just ground of com- 
plaint we had given to the Taepings, there 
was nothing in their conduct to us with 
which we could find fault. Some time 
after the capture of Ningpo it was re- 
ported by Mr. Harvey, the Consul there, 
that the Taeping authorities had strictly 
performed their promises, and had shown 
the utmost desire to remain on good terms 
with us. On the 17th of December Mr. 
Parkes wrote to the same effect. But, 
notwithstanding these declarations of our 
Consuls, and without any explanation laid 
before Parliament, we know from des- 
patches published in the Gazette, and from 
other less authentic sources of information, 
that we have really engaged in a regular 
war with the rebels. In the first place, we 
find our forces have been employed in pro- 
tecting other treaty ports besides Shanghai; 
and then that British and French forces, in 
conjunction with a person named Colonel 
Ward, at the head of a disciplined body of 
Chinese, retook the city of Ningpo, and 
afterwards undertook to drive the insur- 
gents from the posts they occupied within 
a certain distance of Shanghai. It ap- 
pears that the operations which followed 
were successful, but not without some 
resistance on the part of the Taepings, 
inasmuch as the French Admiral was 
killed. In the month of May last year we 
had as far as possible discouraged the 
employment of Europeans by the Impe- 
rialists, and Mr. Bruce reported the mea- 
sures taken to enforce the surrender both 
from Imperialists and Taepings of British 
subjects, and he spoke in somewhat con- 
temptuous terms of Colonel Ward. He 
deseribed him as a man of the name 
of Ward, an ex-Californian filibuster, a 

rson of United States origin, though 
e did not claim the privilege of a 
United States citizen, apparently on ac- 
count of the severity of the law of that 
country against such of their citizens as 


Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 
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should engage in the military service of 
foreign Powers. Notwithstanding his hay. 
ing been thus spoken of by our Minister 
little more than a year ago, the gentleman 
so described is now acting in command of g 
body of disciplined Chinese, in concert with 
the French and English military officers, 
Such having been the change that has 
taken place in our policy, I am anxious to 
know upon what grounds it has taken place, 
It is not my object now to endeavour to show 
that the English authorities upon the spot 
have been in error in the course they have 
pursued. However doubtful I may be of 
that policy, I am not sufficiently informed 
of the circumstances to have any right 
to condemn it. I confess I am not sur- 
prised, in the extreme difficulties in which 
they are placed, that our diplomatic agents 
and naval and military officers should have 
thought fit to take the course they have 
taken, in spite of the strong objections to 
which it is open. My Lords, by our past 
policy, we had unfortunately rendered the 
Imperial Government totally unable to 
put down the rebels. By the war with 
us, that Government had been disgraced, 
beaten, and reduced to so feeble a state 
that it was wholly incapable of protecting 
itself or its subjects against the Taepinge 
who were becoming more and more for- 
midable. In the papers before us, I find 
that a captain in Her Majesty’s service 
(Captain Drew) was quite surprised at the 
steadiness and organization shown by the 
rebels. He stated, that when compelled 
to retire by the French fire, they did so 
in perfect good order. In his Report to 
the Admiralty, another officer stated that 
the measures taken by the Taepings ex- 
hibited a marked contrast in point of 
energy and decision to the miserable weak- 
ness of the Imperial authorities. This is 
not quite consistent with the assertions we 
have heard, that the Taepings are nothing 
but robbers and murderers, and unable to 
form a regular army. It is far from my 
object to censure the conduct of the officers 
in command of Her Majesty’s forces in 
China ; but I think that what has occurred 
makes it necessary we should have a dis- 
tinct explanation of the ulterior intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and how far 
they mean to go in support of the Imperial 
Government in China. Because, my Lords, 
I consider, that in undertaking to sup- 
port the Imperial forces, and to throw the 
weight of our arms in the scale against 
the Taepings, we are ineurring a very 
serious responsibility. Any territory that 
Her Majesty’s forces can occupy within 
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twenty or twenty-five miles of Shanghai, 
will do very little for the maintenance 
against the Taepings of that great city 
and its inhabitants, increased as they are 
by the refugees who have taken shelter 
there from other places; and, above all, 
will do nothing for the benefit of our trade. 
The provinces which supply the silk that 
forms so valuable a part of our trade 
are already in their power, and we shall 
therefore make things worse rather than 
better, if, having declared hostilities against 
the Taepings, we do nothing for the pro- 
teetion of these provinces and the trade we 
carry on with them. The tea districts are 
also in danger; so that if this policy of 
hostility to the Taepings is to be pursued. 
with the necessity of defending against 
them the territory from which we draw 
supplies for our trade, we shall have to 
extend our protection over a wide area. 
It will not be a few hundred, or even 
a few thousand men that will then answer 
the purpose, and we must lay our ac- 
count to having a war of gigantic pro- 
portions on our hands. It is possible, no 
doubt, that the war will not extend to 
these dimensions. It is possible, that by 
our undertaking to protect certain forts 
within the reach of our naval force, so that 
a small land force may also act in conjunc- 
tion with it, and by giving the Chinese 
Government the assistance of British offi- 
cers to drill and organize their forces, the 
Imperial authorities may be able to recover 
their territory and re-establish tranquillity. 
But if British officers in the Chinese ser- 
vice are to be supported by our diplomatic 
agents, and are to fall back in the last 
resort on the British forces for assistance in 
driving back the Taepings, this will be only 
British interference in another form. If, 
on the other hand, these British officers in 
the Imperial service are merely to do what 
they can individually to assist the Chinese 
Government, I confess, that judging from 
what we know of Oriental nations, I very 
greatly doubt whether they will have any 
decided success in putting an end to 
the war. Supposing, however, that the 
Imperial Government are enabled by their 
means to put down the rebellion of the 
Taepings, nothing will still be done to cure 
that inveterate corruption, weakness, and 
dishonesty on the part of the Imperial 
authorities of which Mr. Bruce and all our 
agents in that country complain. Her 
Majesty’s Government are, I believe, dis- 
posed to augur favourably of the Govern- 
ment of the person who, by a quasi revo- 
lution, has succeeded to supreme power 
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in China. I doubt very much, however, 
whether any change of that kind in the 
supreme authority can correct the invete- 
rate and long-standing evils to which I 
have referred, or cure the corruption and 
misconduct of the subordinate authorities. 
The general character of Oriental Govern- 
ments is that of a despotism tempered by 
the power of resistance in the governed. 
The rulers are too commonly corrupt and 
oppressive ; but having no well organized 
foree at their disposal, when oppression 
passes the point of endurance, a successful 
rebellion generally gives relief to their 
subjects. This being the case, experience 
proves that the consequence of leaving 
the character of an Oriental Government 
unaltered, but increasing its strength, 
by giving it the advantage of European 
intelligence and skill in creating an efficient 
armed force, is to establish a system that 
is perfectly intolerable. In India it is in- 
variably found, that in the native States 
under our protection, which have subsidiary 
forces under European officers to carry 
out their orders, such a grinding tyranny is 
created that it is impossible for the Indian 
Government to leave those native Princes 
unchecked to manage their own affairs. 
Having once interfered to give these 
powers, the Government are obliged to 
interfere still further, and to check these 
native rulers in the mode in which they 
exercise them. You are compelled to 
check them at every turn; and this is 
found to be the case—that a native Go- 
vernment, interfered with by British advice, 
yet not altogether directed by it, is prac- 
tically as bad a Government as is possible. 
The result is, that you are almost invari- 
ably compelled in such cases to assume the 
administration of the Government. The 
latest instance of our interference in a case 
of this kind was in the case of the intole- 
table tyranny of Oude. Is there not, I 
would ask, great danger that these evils 
will re-appear in China, and produce a 
state of things in that great empire in- 
finitely worse than that which would have 
arisen if we had left the Imperialists and 
the Taepings to fight out the matter be- 
tween them? My object is not, however, 
to censure the Government, but to ask for 
information as to the grounds on which 
Her Majesty’s Government have acted, and 
as to their future intentions. I think it 
most necessary that they should be able 
to show us the course which they have 
chalked out for their own guidance, and 
the guidance of the servants of the Crown 
who haye gone to China, 1 think the 
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Government should show that they are 
acting upon some clear and definite system, 
to be steadily and consistently pursued— 
that their policy is not a hand-to-mouth 
policy, sufficient merely from day to day 
to deal with difficulties as they may arise, 
without much concern as to the future. 
My Lords, if we fail to look carefully into 
the whole situation of affairs—to take a 
comprehensive view of the actual condition 
of China, and of the means by which that 
condition may be improved—if we neglect 
to do this, I am persuaded that we shall 
incur the utmost risk—I would almost say 
the certainty—of drifting into a costly and 
fruitless war, and becoming involved in 
responsibilities and embarrassments which 
will press with a heavy load on the nation 
for many years tocome. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving an Address for— 

“ Copies of Extracts of any Correspondence ex- 
plaining the Arrangements that have been made 
for permitting Officers in the Naval or Military 


Service of Her Majesty to accept Employment 
under the Government of China.” 


Toe Duxe or SOMERSET: My 
Lords, I ‘am not surprised that the noble 
Earl should have called your attention to 
the state of affairs in China ; because, 
considering our relations with that country, 
and the expense to which we went in 
establishing those relations, and also con- 
sidering the difficulties connected with the 
administration of affairs in China, it is 
natural that your Lordships should be 
anxious to hear not only what Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have done, but like- 
wise what are the measures which we are 
now taking in connection with the main- 
tenance of British commerce in the Chinese 
Empire. My noble Friend has stated 
fairly enough, that up to the beginning of 
this year our policy has been neutrality 
as between the two parties in China. In 
the despatches of my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary will be found directions 
that force should not be used against the 
rebels, but that a strict neutrality should 
be maintained by our officers. Vice Ad- 
miral Hope speaks in the sawe manner 
and expresses a hope that some sort of 
agreement may be come to with the 
Taepings, by which any interference with 
our trade may be prevented. Mr. Parkes, 
with Vice Admiral Hope, did come to a 
certain agreement with them, to the effect 
that they should not approach within 100 
le, or about thirty-four miles, of Shang- 
hai. That arrangement was considered 
necessary, because the outposts of the 
Taepings consisted of marauders who 
Earl Grey 
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plundered the villages and murdered the 
inhabitants ; and in consequence the un. 
happy Chinese sought refuge in Shanghai, 
The Chinese authorities employed Colonel 
Ward—who since his arrival there has, J 
believe, behaved very well—to drill 
Chinese force to meet the marauding par. 
ties. With this state of things the diff. 
culty of protecting British interests came 
on. Connected with the Taepings who 
acted on land were a great number of 
pirates, who acted on the various rivers of 
China; and, what was worse, in every 
town to which the Taepings came, there 
was a European banditti of the worst cha- 
racter, who took advantage of any dis. 
turbance. Such being the state of things, 
it is said that the interference of the 
British authorities will make matters 
worse. I regret, my Lords, to be oblige 
to express an opinion, that between the 
Imperialists and the rebels nothing can 
make matters worse in China. Your 
Lordships may have read of some of the 
atrocities which have been committed by 
the Taepings, including the destruction 
of an old and important town, containing 
many thousand inhabitants, in which the 
Taepings, for a period of four days, kept 
slaughtering the people. The Chinese 
flee to Shanghai, carrying their property 
with them ; so that there is now in that 
town a large number of natives as well as 
British merchants. Shanghai is at present 
a place of importance, and it promises to 
become much more important. Officers 
who have returned from China tell me 
that in a few years it would become the 
New York of China—a great commercial 
capital ; but the progress of trade must 
necessarily be interfered with by the pro- 
ceedings of those marauders on land and 
of the pirates in the rivers. That being 
the state of affairs, the Chinese Govern- 
ment made an offer to a naval officer who 
has had great experience in China, that he 
should organize a naval force to enable 
them to put down these pirates. On the 
matter being brought to the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, 1 thought the 
object contemplated was so far desirable 
as that we should give him liberty. It 
was not our duty to say, ‘‘ You shall be 
revented from accepting the offer. We 
bee the miseries caused by the acts of 
those pirates ; but we shall not allow the 
Chinese Government to take advantage of 
the experience of one of our naval officers.” 
We have great intérests in China. For 
very many years we have been acting a8 
the police of those waters; and if the 
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pirates were to continue their operations, 
we should be obliged to keep a force in 
the rivers for the protection of our com- 
merce. I do not think that there is the 
objection which the noble Earl has urged 
to our strengthening the Government of 
China. On the contrary, I am of opinion 
that it would be desirable that that Go- 
yernment should have greater strength. 
Indeed, some of Lord Elgin’s despatches 
went to this effect—that the most danger- 
ous consequences of its contest with the 
Europeans would be that the Chinese 
Government would be so weakened that it 
would not be able to put down the re- 
bellion, and to stop the desolation which 
was going on. It is true that the Govern- 
ment of China is a very bad one ; but the 
Taepings have been ten years in China, 
fighting and destroying, but have estab- 
lished no Government and no order. There 
is no organization of any kind. If your 
Lordships look at the state of things at 
Nankin, you will find that they reject 
all trades except the trade in arms, put- 
ting persons to death who engage in 
others; and that they will have no sort 
of organized society, except a camp for 
the purposes of war. They say that when 
they have conquered all China, then will be 
the time to organize a social system, and 
that at present they must go on as a camp. 
From our experience of ten years, and 
from their own statements now, that is the 
prospect for the future. More than this 
—they have broken their compact with 
us. They agreed not to come within a 
certain distance of Shanghai; but they 
violated that agreement and attacked Hoo- 
Sing, from which they were driven off by 
the French and English forces. We can- 
not hold Shanghai except by force; and 
unless we are prepared to withdraw from 
China altogether, we must hold that place. 
We cannot allow it to be taken. We tried 
that experiment at Ningpo ; but, instead 
of the Taepings establishing anything like 
order there, they were guilty of such san- 
guinary actions and horrible crimes that 
the missionaries were obliged to leave it. 
Not only, however, have the Taeping vio- 
lated their agreement as to not approach- 
ing Shanghai, but their ‘‘ Heavenly King,” 
a8 they call him, has proclaimed that it is 
time that they should take Shanghai, and 
has required us to repent and submit. 
We must, therefore, either ‘repent and 
submit” to the conquest of Shanghai, or 
we must defend it. I think that the feel- 
ing of this country will be, that consider- 
ing that we have the right to trade there, 
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and that it contains so much British pro- 
perty, we should not be justified in giving 
up Shanghai in order to gratify the rapa- 
city of these people. I think that is a 
clear line to draw. I do not say that we 
are bound to proteet, or can protect, all 
the fourteen ports with which we have a 
right to trade ; but where there are large 
stocks of British property and important 
British interests it is our duty and our 
obligation to defend them. I do not even 
say that the lines which are drawn round 
Shanghai are precisely those which ought 
to have been fixed ; but that is a question 
which must be decided by the naval and 
military officers there, whose decision must 
depend a good deal upon the lines of the 
various canals, and upon the nature of the 
country round Shanghai. What is cer- 
tain is, that we must not allow these ma- 
rauders to come close to that town and in- 
terfere with our trade and our peaceful 
occupations. Your Lordships will see, 
from the papers which are upon your 
table, that the merchants have been com- 
pelled to form ‘‘a Committee of Safety,” 
and, instead of attending to their own 
affairs, to parade the town night and day, 
as volunteers, to defend their property and 
even their lives from the attacks of these 
men. The mode in which the Taepings 
act is this :—They approach a town, driving 
in the inhabitants of the country—those 
who escape being murdered—and among 
them they send in some of their own fol- 
lowers. These men take the first oppor- 
tunity of setting fire to the town in various 
places, and thus create a confusion, which 
enables those outside to take the place. 
When they had to deal only with Chinese, 
these tactics were generally successful, as 
at Ningpo, when, although there was a 
Mandarin in command of a large force, 
who declared that no Taepings could ever 
come near him, and that if they did, 
he would destroy them, yet as soon as 
they appeared he scrambled over the wall 
on the opposite side of the town and took 
refuge in an English gunboat. With such 
a people as this it is no wonder that the 
Taepings should succeed ; and if we are 
to allow these things to go on, we shall 
have no alternative but to give up the ad- 
vantages of trade and to retire from the 
coast to some of the islands in the neigh- 
bourhood. With the Taepings it is clearly 
impossible to come to any arrangement. 
We have endeavoured to maintain neu- 
trality in China. We have tried over and 
over again to deal with the Taepings. 
Their chief has, according to his own ac- 
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count, no authority to punish any maraud- 
ing band which acts in violation of promises 
that he may have given, and it is therefore 
idle to hope that we can come to any 
understanding with him. What we ought 
to do is to take measures for the defence of 
Shanghai, and of other places where we 
have important interests. We have a 
large trade at Hangkow, on the Yang-tze- 
Kiang, and it will be very desirable that 
we should, if we can fairly do so without 
running too great a risk, protect that place 
from the rebels. We ought to give all the 
security that we can to places where we 
have trade, and to warn persons who carry 
on trade with places which we cannot de- 
fend that they do so at their own risk. 
My noble Friend says that he does not think 
that any good can be done by a British 
officer taking the command of a Chinese 
force. I entirely differ from him upon that 
point. I think that a British officer organ- 


izing a small fleet of gunboats will estab- 
lish order and peace ; will put an end, at 
least upon the sea, to much of the whole- 
sale murder and robbery which is now 
going on; will do much which we have 
hitherto been obliged to do ourselves, but 
which ought not to be done at the charge 


of this country, and will enable us to re- 
duce the force which we now have in the 
Chinese waters, and which is kept up 
mainly for the purpose of putting down 
piracy in those seas. We must provide 
one or two vessels for the use of the Ad- 
miral and chief officers, but the real em- 
ployment of most of the small vessels that 
are now there is to put down piracy, and I 
should be very glad if I could see a chance 
of the Government being so strengthened 
as to be enabled to undertake the perform- 
ance of this duty for itself. So far from 
thinking that we shall make things worse 
by this interference, I am of opinion that 
the state of things is so bad that we can- 
not make them worse. I believe that in 
giving this leave to Captain Osborne we 
have taken that which is a right and a safe 
course, and it is one which we have adopt- 
ed in other cases. In the case of Turkey 
and other instances we have allowed offi- 
cers to take service under foreign Powers 
and to organize their navies, and [ think 
that what we have done there we may do 
to some extent in China. I admit that 
the Imperialists have often been as cruel 
as the Taepings; I do not mean to say 
that they have always been right and the 
Taepings always wrong; but the proof 
that the Imperialists are the better of the 
two is, that when a place is taken by the 
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Taepings, the people run away; and when 
the rebels are driven out by the Imperial. 
ists, they return in crowds—showing that 
they have confidence in the one party and 
not in the other. There was a striking 
instance of this at Ningpo. The Euro. 
pean location was divided from that town 
by a narrow channel, and the French and 
English officers warned the Taepings that 
they must not approach or disturb that lo. 
cation. For a time they acted in deference 
to this warning; but when they saw that all 
the property and wealth was leaving theit 
side of the creek and crossing to ours, they 
became dissatisfied, and fired at our ships; 
upon which the officer in command told 
them, that unless they desisted, and re 
moved the guns from the part of the wall 
which commanded our position, he should 
fire upon them. They declined to do so, 
and, accordingly, a body of men was sent 
to take the guns from them. It was curi- 
ous, we are told, to observe how within 
three days the Chinese flocked back to the 
dwellings which they had deserted ; thus 
showing that they had confidence whens 
regular rule was established. The Go 
vernment of the place was, of course, 
handed over to the Imperial authorities, 
and, I believe, Colonel Ward sent down a 
Chinese force to protect it. Well, that is 
the state of things in China. I hold it to 
be most unsatisfactory, but I deny that 
Her Majesty’s Government is in any wa 
responsible for it. We have coieanaal 
so far as possible, to practise neutrality 
between the two parties. We have told 
them that we seek no land, that we desire 
no benefit for ourselves; that all we want 
is the safety of the lives and the security 
of the property of our countrymen, accord: 
ing to the terms of the commercial treaty, 
But when we found that our people were 
fired at and murdered, and that our pro- 
perty was plundered by the Taepings, it 
became necessary for us to take measures 
to check those outrages. We attempted 
to accomplish that object by an agree 
ment with the Taeping chiefs, but to 
no purpose. We were therefore driven 
to take the matter into our hands, Un- 
less we are prepared to “repent and 
submit,” as the Taepings bade us, we 
must for the future defend ourselves 
against those marauders. I regret that 
we should be obliged to take such # course, 
but we cannot avoid it, unless we mean to 
retire altogether from China. If, with the 
assistance of the force under English offi- 
cers, the Chinese can establish any sort of 
Government in Central China, it will be, 
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in my opinion, a great blessing, not only 
tu that country, but to all the other nations 
who have communieation with it, and, in- 
deed, to mankind generally. I believe it 
may lead to the introduction of a real 
Christianity, instead of that spurious mock- 
ery of religion which is professed by the 
Taepings. There is no objection to pro- 
duce the papers for which the noble Earl 
has moved, 

Viscount STRATFORD vz REDCLIFFE 
said, the question appeared to be mainly 
what was due to the great commercial 
interests which were involved in China. 
They must all deplore the position to 
which the Chinese empire had been re- 
duced, and it must be especially matter of 
regret that the course we lately took had 
tended to aggravate the weakness of the 
Imperial Government. But whatever re- 
gret we might feel as to the past, it was 
too late to return to the old principle of 
neutrality ; and on that very account we 
ought to look with additional favour on the 
Chinese Government in connection with the 
interests of our trade. Under any cireum- 
stances, the interests of those who had been 
induced to invest their capital in China 
must be attended to. On this principle 
we were bound to adhere to those who 
were most likely to support the rights 
which we held by treaty ; and it was evi- 
evident from the papers that had been laid 
on the table that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been anxious to maintain the 
rights of British subjects in China, and he 
believed the majority of their Lordships 
would he of opinion that they were right 
in so doing. The two parties now engaged 
in conflict in China did not present to his 
mind any feature so similar as to justify 
us in placing them on an equal footing. 
He put it to any one who had perused the 
published papers on the subject whether 
there was anything in the character and 
conduct of the Taepings to justify us in 
paying them such a degree of respect as 
would interfere with our interests and 
with the duty which we owed to a friendly 
Power. It seemed to him that the course of 
the Taepings amounted to an indiscriminate 
violation of every moral principle. There 
was no reason to believe that they acted 
on any principles capable of producing a 
beneficial effect on the Chinese empire. If 
there were faults on the part of the Imperial 
Government which occasioned discontent 


among the numerous population of the 
country, on the other hand the conduct 
of the Taepings was marked by tho total 
absence of everything calculated to obtain 
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the confidence of the people, and could not 
fail to disgust those sober-minded and 
moderate men whose support would be a 
real source of strength. We were placed 
as it were between hammer and anvil in 
China, and it was rather hard that we should 
be called upon at such a time to com- 
promise our national honour or to abandon 
the interests of our trade. The merchants 
who invested their capital in the commerce 
of that country were entitled to look to 
their respective Governments for protec- 
tion. He thought the agents of the Eng- 
lish Government had acted in a very proper 
manner. As long as it was possible they 
had scrupulously respected the principle of 
neutrality ; and when it became absolutely 
necessary to deviate in some degree from 
that principle, they had acted with vigour, 
prudence, and humanity. At a time like 
the present, when the expenditure of the 
Government was necessarily so great, we 
were especially bound to protect those 
commercial establishments which contri- 
buted to the wealth of the country and 
were based on the faith of treaties. 

Eart RUSSELL: I think my noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) was well entitled to 
raise this question, and that Parliament 
may justly expect some statement from 
the Government concerning it. I should 
myself prefer to have laid on the table the 
despatches containing an account of what 
has been done, and the instructions which 
had been given to Her Majesty’s Minister. 
But the Session is now drawing to a close, 
and I think it is necessary that Parliament 
should be informed of the views which 
Her Majesty’s Government take of the 
present state of affairs in China. That is 
the more incumbent on us because our 
course has been in some degree changed. 
That neutrality which was proclaimed last 
year, and which we informed the Taepings 
would be observed, has been deviated from. 
It is therefore advisable that we should 
explain—at least, your Lordships may 
well call on us to do so—why we have 
done anything which is inconsistent with 
the principles of the strict neutrality we 
formerly professed. By virtue of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin (whieh was formally ratified 
after events which are well known to your 
Lordships) we are entitled to certain ports 
for the purposes of trading; and as far as 
the Government of China is concerned, 
they have been acting in perfect good faith 
towards us. Communications have been 
carried on in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, and, as would appear from Mr, 
Bruce’s despatches, the Government of 
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China have met us in a spirit of fairness, 
and with the desire to maintain friendly 
relations with this country. As far, there- 
fore, as the Chinese Government are con- 
cerned, we have no reason to complain. 
We have, then, to consider the value of 
the trade carried on with China. It is 
@ very growing trade, as I will show 
your Lordships. The trade in British 
and foreign vessels to Shanghai was, in 
1855, £7,500,000. In 1857 it was in 
round numbers £14,000,000. The trade in 
British vessels only to Shanghai amount- 
ed, in 1858, to £10,000,000. The whole 
trade of Shanghai in British and foreign ves- 
sels was, in 1856, £13,000,000; in 1858, 
£15,500,000; and in 1860, £18,000,000. 
Besides this there is other trade not inclu- 
ded in any returns ; so that the whole com- 
merce at Shanghai must be £29,000,000 
or £30,000,000. It is not only an in- 
creasing trade, but it is an important 
trade, a large part of it consisting in such 
valuable articles as tea and silk, which 
enter largely into European consumption. 
Having, therefore, by treaty a trade with 
China, and that trade being in a flourishing 
state, it is not a matter of light importance 
whether or not that trade shall be main- 
tained, and whether or not the British 
Government shall be able to protect it. 
My noble Friend said, very rightly, that 
for a considerable time, while the Taepings 
were carrying on hostilities against the 
Imperial Government of China, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government remained neutral, and 
took no measures against them. This 
was so much the case, that when Ningpo 
was attacked, no resistance was offered. 
But two questions of most serious impor- 
tance have arisen. One is whether the 
Taepings will, if successful, continue the 
trade, and give us the same advantages 
which the Government of China is bound 
to give us. The second is whether the 
Taepings can form a Government with 
which foreign Powers can form treaty 
relations. My noble Friend has told us 
that Admiral Hope entered into a formal 
agreement with the Taepings at Ningpo, 
by which they were to agree not to inter- 
fere with the ports, not to come within a 
certain distance of Shanghai, and not to 
molest our trading vessels, There was an 
apparent consent given to this agreement ; 
but everything which has happened of late 
shows that the Taepings, far from observ- 
ing-such an agreement, were determined 
to disregard it. They approached very 
near to Shanghai; junks belonging to 
British owners were seized; the crews 
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were imprisoned ; one European was mur- 
dered, and every determination was shown 
to interfere with the British trade of that 
port. Accordingly, in the month of Feb. 
ruary a change took place in the views of 
the persons intrusted with the management 
of British and French interests in China, 
By the papers which have been produced 
it is evident that in February there was a 
disposition on the part of Mr. Bruce and 
others to look more closely into the matter, 
and to see whether trade could possibly 
continue if the Taepings were allowed to 
ravage the country. Mr. Bruce came to 
the opinion that it was impossible, and 
that our trade must be extinguished if 
we did not defend Shanghai, and perhaps 
some other ports. Upon this conviction 
being forced upon him, communications 
took place, and it is curious that at the 
same time almost all the chief persons re- 
presenting the British and French Govern- 
ments seemed to have formed the same 
opinion. Mr. Bruce, General Mitchel, Ad- 
miral Hope, Admiral Protet, and General 
Staveley, all thought it necessary to check 
the attempts of the Taepings to destroy 
the trade of Shanghai. Accordingly, they 
began to act, and on several occasions 
were successful, with a very small loss, in 
routing and driving off the Taepings. The 
other question to which I alluded is whether 
there is any chance, that supposing the 
Taepings consented not to annoy us any 
longer, and we made peace with them, 
they could form a regular Government ; 
and upon this point we have the most con- 
vineing testimony. Mr. Roberts, a mis- 
sionary, was for a long time in hopes that 
they might form a Government, and that 
some form of Christianity might be estab- 
lished ; but he admits that he was entirely 
undeceived by what he saw passing around 
him. He found that their pretended 
Christian religion was nothing but blas- 
phemy. He found that one chief pre- 
tended to be the brother of Jesus Christ, 
and that he and his son formed “ the 
Heavenly Kingdom.’ He found, that if 
any one of them suffered the least contra- 
diction, the person offending was instantly 
murdered, and that a boy in his own ser- 
vice was murdered by one of these men 
without the slightest reason. The evidence 
of Mr. Harvey, the British Consul at Ning- 
po, was to the same effect. He declared 
that the Taepings, when they took pos- 
session of a place, instead of establishing 
new authorities, began by giving up all the 
women to the fury of the soldiery ; in the 
next place, they seized all property as 
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plunder, and they finished by murdering 
indiscriminately men, women, and children, 
One of their Jaws, it was said, was that 
marriage was not to be allowed, and another 
that any person trading without specific 
authority should be put to death. It 
must, therefore, be clear to your Lordships 
that it is quite impossible anything like 
civil relations can be established with the 
Taepings, or that they can govern the 
Chinese empire, or conduct relations with 
foreign countries upon that footing of 
amity upon which alone peace can be pre- 
served. When the Taepings attacked 
our vessels, and endeavoured to kill the 
people on board, Captain Drew knew no 
other alternative to adopt but to return 
their fire ; and the result was that Ningpo 
was taken. It appeared clear from this 
that there was no chance of our being able 
to maintain any relations of amity with 
the Taepings ; and, as they seemed deter- 
mined to destroy us, or to take possession 
of the territory we occupy, all that we 
could do was to protect our trade and the 
lives of our merchants. On the 7th of 
this month I wrote to Mr. Bruce the fol- 
lowing despatch :— 

“ Thave received your despatches Nos. 41 and 
43 of the 21st and 23rd of April, explaining the 
policy you have been pursuing in China. Her 
Majesty’s Government entirely approve of that 
policy. If we were to attempt to establish re- 
lations with the Taepings, we should find no 
settled authority among them with which any 
secure engagements could be contracted, and we 
should be unable to obtain secure trade and the 
rich productions of China from a rabble who 
understand nothing but plunder, and area scourge 
to every place of which they obtain possession. 
On the other hand, if we were to undertake to 
put down the Taeping rebellion, we should soon 
be engaged in an extensive war, while the Chi- 
nese Government would only look on, and leave 
the burden and expense of it to us. ‘The rational 
course for us to pursue is to defend our own trade, 
to protect the treaty ports, and to encourage the 
Chinese Government to arm a sufficient force of 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry to overcome the 
rebels, and reduce them to subjection. Should 
this plan fail, graver questions will arise, upon 
which it is not at present necessary to enter. You 
will arrange for the stay of the troops at Shang- 
hai so long as that settlement is menaced by the 
rebels. Ningpo ought to be recovered by the 
Imperialists ; and when they have force sufficient 
for the purpose, they should undertake vigorous 
operations against Nanking. ‘The aepings ap- 
pear to be a rope of sand, and have no cohesion 
or permanency. Their number forms their 
strength ; but when the chiefs are defeated, the 
multitude of followers will be dispersed with 


That is an indication of the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to pur- 


sue. They do not propose to give to the 
Chinese Government the whole foree of the 
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British Empire for their support ; but they 
desire to encourage them to arm a suffi- 
cient force for themselves, by furnishing 
them with such arms as they may require, 
and by advising them as to the formation 
of the force which they might stand in 
need of. On the other hand, it is evident 
that this course must place us in a state 
of hostility to the Taepings; but when- 
ever any attempt should be made to 
destroy our treaty ports, where Bri- 
tish merchants are established, we should 
do our best to support those merchants: 
Having formed with China a treaty which 
the Government of China have faith- 
fully carried into effect; and having 
encouraged merchants to settle in the 
treaty ports, and carry on trade there, we 
do not think it right to leave those mer- 
chants at the mercy of a band of ma- 
rauders and murderers. With regard to 
Shanghai and some other ports, it is very 
possible that the naval forces of. Her Ma- 
jesty which happen to be there, assisted 
by whatever other force should be on the 
spot, will be entirely adequate for the 
purpose of this protection. No doubt, in 
the course of these hostilities the Taepings 
may occasionally succeed in taking posses- 
sion of a city; but I do not think that 
that is any proof that these Taepings can 
form a Government, or are able to organize 
a military force. Pirates very often con_ 
duct the ship which they man with ad 
mirable skill and discipline for the purpose 
of carrying on their trade of plunder and 
murder, and robbers frequently form their 
bands most efficiently. In like manner 
these Taepings act, and they seem to be 
nothing else but an immense body of men 
determined to live only by plunder. That 
is so much the case, that after oceupying 
a town for a certain time they quit it for 
some other town, because they find all 
trade, commerce, and socicty abandon the 
place they occupy; and thus they go on 
destroying one place after another. It is 
impossible to make peace with such peo- 
ple. The noble Earl says that the Go- 
vernment of China is corrupt. No doubt 
of that; and, unfortunately, many Gevern- 
ments in the world are corrupt ; but still 
the Chinese Government is the Govern- 
ment which in that country shows the 
greatest desire for civilization, and seems 
the best able to maintain it. My noble 
Friend (the Duke of Neweastle) has very 
truly said, that the people of China evince, 
whenever they have the opportunity, a 
preference for the Imperial Government 
over the rule of the Taepings, and that 
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whenever the Taepings leave a place, the 
people flock back again, returning to their 
former houses and shops. Such is the 
state of things in China, and such as I 
have just explained is the policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to pur- 
sue. No man can say that these Taepings 
may not carry their desolation completely 
over China, and in that case, no doubt, 
we should not enter into a great war to 
form a Government in China; but if we 
can assist the Imperial Government, and 
enable them by their own industry—and 
no people are more industrious than the 
Chinese—to restore a civilized condition 
of things, I think it would be the duty of 
the Government to pursue that policy. At 
all events, we should not allow the trade 
and commerce of our merchants to be de- 
stroyed without some effort on our part to 
protect them. 

Eart GREY in reply said, that though 
the Taepings were charged with the viola- 
tion of an agreement, he thought it would 
be judicious not to enter into too strict an 
inquiry as to which party had most fairly 
executed the agreement. It appeared, 
besides, that from the first the promise 
of the Taepings was of a temporary kind. 
We had not said to the Americans that 
they were not to carry on the war in their 
country because it would interfere with our 
trade. But Mr. Bruce’s claim was, that 
an English subject who might buy in the 
interior of China a Chinese ship laden with 
Chinese produce, might claim for that ship 
a free passage to Shanghai. But had we 
ever claimed a free passage for the cotton 
bought in New Orleans for our manufae- 
turers? Of course not, as it would entirely 
interfere with the ordinary exercise of bel- 
ligerent rights. That was the reason why 
the Taepings had resisted, and he must 
say they had a right to resist. It was 
said that Captain Sherard Osborne had 
only leave of absence, and that he was 
acting for himself in accepting employment 
from the Chinese Government. But he 
begged to call attention to this fact—that 
by the Foreign Enlistment Act no British 
subject could take service under any foreign 
Power without the authority of an Order 
in Council, or the licence of Her Majesty 
under the sign manual. Well, but that 
was not leave of absence. But it was said 
we had a right to do what was best for 
our trade. The state of China was now 
most miserable ; and, unhappily, we were 
reaping what as a nation he must say we 
richly deserved—the fruit of that seed 
which we had so carefully sown. When 
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we began our wars with China, that empire 
had a Government, which though in many 
respects very bad and very corrupt, yet 
was able to maintain order and security, 
and which, by the testimony of Lord Elgin 
and of every one of our naval and military 
officers, had brought a large part of China 
to the highest state of improvement. Un- 
fortunately, we thought that we might ex. 
tend our trade by force, and hence the first 
war of 1840. That war was the beginning 
of the mischief, and from it came the first 
shock to the Imperial Government. The 
mischief done in 1840 was, however, com- 
paratively partial, and for several years, 
when the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was at the head of the 
Government, the most severe and stringent 
instructions were issued, many of which 
he himself (Earl Grey) had the honour of 
writing, against the adoption of any 
course which should bring us into collision 
with China. But, by-and-by came a 
change over the spirit of our policy—by- 
and-by came the disgraceful lorcha affair, 
which again brought us into collision with 
the Chinese, and of which the war lately 
concluded might be considered the continu- 
ance. By the last war, as he found it 
recorded in the despatches of all our di- 
plomatie agents, the Chinese Government 
had their strength exhausted, their money 
absorbed by the indemnity which we 
claimed, and were rendered incapable of 
protecting their subjects. In the present 
state of things it was most difficult to say 
what ought to be done—it would require a 
far more intimate acquaintance with affairs 
in China than they possessed to express an 
opinion. But, taking as a guide what was 
best calculated to promote the extension of 
our trade in China—namely, a state of 
tranquillity and peace, he could not help 
entertaining serious doubts of the wisdom 
of the policy which Her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment were now pursuing. It might be right 
to say that we ought to protect our treaty 
ports ; but how were we to prevent the 
Taepings cutting off the supplies of the 
goods which were to be brought up to 
those ports? His noble Friend said we 
were not to undertake a war of any magni- 
tude, to become defenders of the Chinese 
Empire, or to give the Imperial Govern- 
ment a right to expect the support of tlie 
whole of the forees of the British Empire. 
But what then were we to do? To give 
them a sort of modified assistance, partly 
by the operations of our naval and military 
forces acting within a limited range, and 
partly by encouraging our officers to take 
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service with them? But would not all 
that encourage the Chinese Government 
to rely upon us ; would it not tend to lower 
that Government in the eyes of its subjects, 
and render it less efficient for the perform- 
ance of its duties? That was the opinion 
of Mr. Bruce a short time ago. It ap- 
peared to him that the whole matter re- 
quired to be looked at with a more en- 
larged survey than had been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and with reference 
to more distant prospects. However, he 
had done his duty in calling attention to 


the subject. 
Motion agreed to. [Parl. P. 1544.] 


BETTER PRESERVATION OF LIFE 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Buz No. 184.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM snid, that it 
was too late in the Session to ask their 
Lordships to go on with the Bill. The 
state of Ireland, however, was such as to 
demand the setivus consideration of the 
Government during the recess. He would 
now move the second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the pro- 
visions of the noble Lord’s Bill were of so 
extraordinary a character that he doubted 
whether he could find a single Member of 
their Lordships’ House to support it. He 
must really move as an Amendment that 
the Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. By Clause 5 of the Bill it was 
provided, that in the event of a jury finding 
that a person had come by his or her death 
by violence, a sum of not less than 10 per 
tent should be levied off the parish in 
which the body of such person had been 
found; and the clause further provided 
that 10 per cent should be levied off the 
income of ‘every clergyman, minister, 
priest, curate, or other ecclesiastical per- 
son, society, brotherhood, convent, or mo- 
nastery, and all schoolmasters or teachers 
of schools within such parish.” The 
coroner was to receive 5 per cent on the 
total amount of the money collected under 
his warrant. The clerk of the union was 
to receive a remuneration of 5s, a day for 
his attendance at the inquest, the jurymen 
were to receive a mileage of 6d. per wile, 
and every juryman who should have re- 
turned a verdict which should have been 
accepted by the coroner as a legal and 
proper verdict, was to receive an additional 
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sum of 5s. for each day’s attendance, and 
a further mileage of 6d. per mile. 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now” 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Six Months.”’) 


On Question, That (“now”) stand part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and Bill to be read 2° on this Day Three 
Months. 


SHANNON NAVIGATION.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM asked, pur- 
suant to notice, If the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury will 
be pleased to give Instructions to the 
Engineer appointed to inquire into the 
Flooding of the River Shannon, to in- 
quire into and examine the Works con- 
structed on the River Shannon for the 
purposes of the Navigation ; and to report 
if any, and which, of those Works are 
defective or not in conformity with the 
Plans approved of by Parliament; to 
what extent they are defective ; and esti- 
mate the Cost that will probably be re- 
quisite to render the Navigation practi- 
eable to the Boats plying on the River ? 

Eart GRANVILLE regretted that the 
Government could not assent to the re- 
quest of the noble Earl, as the subject had 
been already considered and settled. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Brxz No. 229.] 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Commons’ Amendments to Lords’ 
Amendments, and Reasons for disagree- 
ing to certain Amendments made by the 
Lords, considered (according to Order). 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the Commons had agreed with several im- 
portant Amendments introduced into the 
Bill by their Lordships; but they dis- 
agreed with some others. One of the 
most important of those to which they 
objected was that which consisted in 
striking out the clauses inserted with 
the object of creating union hospitals. 
Their Lordships would remember the 
arguments which had been used when it 
was proposed to strike out those clauses ; 
and he would now read to their Lord- 
ships the Reasons which the Commons 
had submitted for not agreeing to the 
Amendments. The noble Duke then 
mov 

“Not to insist on the Amendment made by 
the Lords to leave out Clause 3, to which the 
Commons have disagreed.” 
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Tue Eart or DESART, on the con- 
trary, moved, that their Lordships should 
insist upon their Amendments, and con- 
tended that the establishment of union 
hospitals would be a heavy burden upon 
the ratepayers ; the people would have 
strong objections to avail themselves of 
such institutions, and their creation would 
have the effect of destroying the existing 
county infirmaries. 

Lorp STUART DE DECIES said, the 
county of Waterford had no infirmary ; and 
where county infirmaries did exist, they 
were not of much usc to the poor. The 
machinery, as proposed by this Bill, for 
working the workhouse infirmaries would 
be much more easy, and therefore he 
would, both on the score of expediency 
and humanity, entreat their Lordships not 
to insist on their Amendments. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord was a very good 
one for the establishment of an infirmary 
in the county of Waterford; but it also 
went to sustain the objections of those who 
maintained that these clauses were an 
indirect means of substituting poor-house 
infirmaries for the ordinary county infir- 
maries. The county infirmaries were very 
well-conducted institutions, and were far 
superior to anything of the kind connected 
with Poor Law unions ; but still there was 
no doubt that in large counties the infir- 
maries were such a distance from portions 
of the county, that a large part of the 
population was practically excluded from 
their benefits. No doubt this was a very 
serious objection ; but, on the other hand, 
he confessed that there was very great 
objection to their placing in the hands of 
the Poor Law authorities a system of hos- 
pital management which was wholly sepa- 
rate from their main duty of attending to 
paupers. He would ask the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Newcastle) whether the diffi- 
culty might not be met by some fair and 
reasonable compromise in one of two ways 
—cither by permitting the establishment 
of Poor Law hospitals in any case where 
the county infirmary was more than a cer- 
tain distance—say fifteen or twenty miles 
—from the Poor Law union, or by making 
the provisions which had been inserted ori- 
ginally in the Bill to continue for one or 
two years only, so as to afford time to 
increase the number of county infirmaries 
in those localities where they were not 
sufficient at present. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
approved the suggestions to limit the 

The Duke of Newcastle 
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operation of the clauses to a period of 
one or two years, and hoped the Govern. 
ment would accede to it. 

Lorp DENMAN spoke in favour of the 
suggestion to render the Bill a temporary 
measure. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE regretted 
that he could not agree to either proposal 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby). He felt that the first proposal 
would not work at all; and with regard 
to the second, limiting the operation of 
the Bill in point of time, though it ap- 
peared at first very plausible, yet it must 
be recollected that there had been for 
years an infraction of the law in Ireland; 
and what the Government now proposed 
was, to render that legal which was at 
present done illegally. By making the 
Bill temporary, the effect would be to de- 
prive persons of advantages they lad 
hitherto enjoyed. 

THe Eart or LEITRIM was under. 
stood to oppose the provision as sent up 
from the Commons. 

Tne Marquess or WESTMEATH 
thought the experiment of setting up the 
hospitals ought to be tried. He was not 
afraid that the county infirmaries would be 
put down by them; and seeing how im- 
portant it was to provide surgical relief for 
the poor, he should vote not to insist on 
the Amendment. 

Viscount DUNGANNON supported 
the Amendments made by their Lordships, 
The establishment of the hospitals pro- 
posed in the clause would tend in a great 
degree to injure not only the infirmaries, 
but the dispensaries. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, considering 
the narrow majority by which the vote the 
other day was carried, and the error into 
which he had fallen with respect to the 
majority in the House of Commons, he re- 
gretted he could not support their Lord- 
ships’ Amendment. However, he felt so 
strongly the inconvenience of mixing up 
the administration of the Poor Law with 
a question of that kind, that when the Mo- 
tion before their Lordships was disposed 
of, he would move to insert words which 
would make the proposed measure tempo- 
rary. 


Question put, ‘‘ Whether to insist upon 
the said Amendment ?” 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Tne Ear. or DERBY then moved, in 
line 19 of Clause 3, to insert the words 
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“ during the next two years from and after 
the passing of this Act.” 


On Question, ‘‘ Whether the said words 
be there inserted ?”’ their Lordships di- 
vided:—Contents 20; Not-Contents 28: 
Majority 8. 

CONTENTS. 
Churston, L. 
Clements, L. (E. Lei- 
trim.) 
Colchester, L. 
Denman, L. 
Ravensworth, L. [ Tel- 


Manchester, D. 


Bath, M. [ Teller.] 

Salisbury, M, 

Derby, E. 

Desart, E. 

Powis, E. 

Stradbroke, E. 

Dungannon, Vv. jf 

Melville, V. Somerhill, L. (24. Clan- 

Berners, L, ricarde.) 

Boyle, L.(Z. Cork and Walsingham, L. 
Orrery.) 


ler.] 
Redesdale, L. 
Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
ord 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Worcester, Bp. 
cellor.) 


Camoys, L. 

Churchill, L. 

D. Freyne, L. 

Ebary, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller.] 

Harris, L. 

Llanover, L. 

Methuen, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) [Teller.] 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stuart de Decies, L. 

— L, (D. Ar- 


gyll.) 
Wensleydale, L. 


Neweastle, D, 
Somerset, D. 


Westmeath, M. 


De Grey, E. 

Ducie, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. 
Russell, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 
Yarborough, E. 


Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 


ResolWed in the Negative. 

Then it was moved, ‘‘To agree to the 
Amendments made by the Commons to 
the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the said Bill.”’ 


The same was agreed to. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 227,] THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 

Lorpv RAVENSWORTH said, that 
there ought to be an appeal against the 
decisions of the Metropolitan Board, and 
moved an additional clause, to the effect 
that any vestry, board of works, or per- 
son aggrieved might have an appeal to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. 


On Question, ‘‘ Whether the said Clause 
be there inserted?” their Lordships 
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divided :—Contents 11; Not-Contenta 15: 
Majority 4. 


in India. 


CONTENTS. 


Manchester, D. Dungannon, V. 


Bath, M. [ Teller]. 
Salisbury, M. 


Churston, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Denman, L. 
= L. [Tel- 


er.) 

Redesdale, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Ebury, L. 

cellor.) Foley, L. [ Teller.] 


Llanover, L. [ Teller.] 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


Romney, E. 
De Vesci, V. 


Newcastle, D. 
De Grey, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Granville, E. © 
Powis, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Resolved in the Negative. 
Bill passed. 
[25° & 26° Vict., c. 102.] 


ford.) 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
il.) 


gyll. 
Walsingham, L. 
Wensleydale, L. 


JURIES BILL—[Bux No. 190.] 
COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 
Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 

certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered (according to Order): 
One of the Amendments not insisted on ; 
the other Amendments amended ; and Bill, 
with the Amendments, returned to the 
Commons. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Ten 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 28, 1862. 


pee) Ses Biris.—1° African Slave 
Trade Treaty (No. 2). 

2° Tralee Savings Bank (No. 2). 

8° Consolidated Fund (Appropriation). 


THE ARMY IN INDIA.— QUESTION. 


Coronet GILPIN said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he still adheres to his determination of not 
enlarging his Retirement List of Officers 
of long service, but still of less than twenty 
years’ service, who are now receiving 
Indian pay, but for whom no employment 
ean be found; whether it is intended to 
post any Officers to the newly-raised regi- 
ments ; and whether there is any chance 
of the Dhar prize money being shortly 
distributed ? 
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Mr. T. G. BARING said, in the absence 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for India, he had to inform the hon. 
Gentleman that no representations had 
been received from the Government of 
India to the effect that it would be de- 
sirable to increase the number of retire- 
ments, and at present it was not intended 
to increase them. With respect to the 
second question, he presumed the hon. 
Gentleman meant the new infantry and 
cavalry of the line. The India Office was 
in expeetation of receiving by every mail 
a list of the officers, and the matter rested 
with the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
With respect to the last Question, the 
principle for the distribution of the Dhar 
prize money had been decided by the 
Treasury, and steps had been taken for 
the preparation of the Queen’s warrant, 
which had been delayed in consequence 
of the illness of the Queen’s Advocate. 
At present the matter was in the hands 
of the Admiralty Advocate, and he be- 
lieved there would be no further delay. 


SLAVE TRADE ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. I. SEYMOUR said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that a system exists of conveying 
so-called Free Negroes from the port of 
St. Paul’s de Loando, on the west coast of 
Africa, to the island of St. Thomas, under 
the passport of the Portuguese Governor 
General ; whether this is not a breach of 
the Treaty of July, 1842; and, if so, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken in this matter ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am 
sorry to say, Sir, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received information to the 
effeet that practices, such as my hon. 
Friend adverts to, have been carried on 
between the Portuguese Settlements on 
the western coast of Africa and the island 
of St. Thomas—that is to say, under the 
pretence of transporting free Jabourers, a 
real slave trade has been carried on. Her 
Majesty’s Government have remonstrated 
against it, and they are still in negotiation 
—communication I should rather say— 
with the Portuguese Government on the 
subject, While communications are pend- 
ing, it would not be advisable to lay the 
Correspondence before Parliament ; but 
when they are finished, that Correspond- 
ence will be submitted to Parliament with 

Colonel Gilpin 
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the Slave Trade Papers of next year. I 
am sorry to add to that statement that the 
love and habit of slavery is so ingrained 
in the Spanish and Portuguese nations, 
that in spite of all the efforts of their re. 
spective Governments both the Portuguese 
and Colonial authorities of the east and 
western coast of Africa, and the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba, do persevere in vio- 
lating the orders of their Governments and 
the treaties by which they are bound. But 
I hope that in the eourse of time the re. 
presentations of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment may have the effect of stimulating 
the Governments of Madrid and Lisbon to 
adopt more stringent measures to enforce 
their orders, and to take care that their 
treaty obligations are not violated. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether his attention has been 
called to the state of the paths and wood. 
land in Kensington Gardens ; and, if so, 
whether it is his intention to take any 
steps to have the same put into a proper 
state by drainage; and whether there ig 
any prospect of completing the works at 
the ornamental water in the Gardens ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that in 
one of the central parts of Kensington 
Gardens under the trees there had been 
during the late wet weather an accumu- 
lation of water. That water could easily 
be got rid of by drains, but he apprehended 
that drains in that situation would do more 
than remove the water, they might also re- 
move thetrees. Many trees had been killed 
in former times by draining the Gardens, 
and he considered it as one of the duties of 
his office to take care of the old trees. Te 
was, therefore, not willing to expose them 
to any risk. In reply to the second Ques- 
tion, he had to state that the contractor 
who was sinking the well at the upper end 
of the Serpentine had brought up a con- 
siderable supply of water, but he was now 
occupied in boring into the chalk for the 
purpose of procuring a still larger suppply. 


IRON-CASED SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If the Ad- 
miralty have decided to build or alter any 
more timber vessels to be eased partially 
with iron-armour plating on Mr. Reed’s 
plan until the Laterprise, now being 
altered, is completed and tried ? 
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Lorv CLARENCE PAGET replied 


that one vessel was now being built upon 
the plan proposed by Mr. Reed, but he 
could not make any statement with re- 
spect to the future intentions of the Ad- 
miralty. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT DUNGENESS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv LOVAINE said, he rose to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the Electrie Light now in use at 
Dungeness Lighthouse has not been suc- 
cessful; and, if so, whether its adoption 
is to furm part in the alterations contem- 
plated by the Trinity Board in the Port- 
land Lights ; and to move for copy of Mr. 
Faraday’s Reports on the Light to the 
Royal Commissioners, and of those made 
by order of the Trinity Board ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
Electrie Light had been exhibited only for 
a short tine at Dungeness, but so far as 
experience went, the result was encourag- 
ing. A proposal had been made to the 
Board of Trade by the Trinity Board for 
the reconstruction of the Lights at Port- 
land, and they had replied by asking 
whether the time might not come for 
placing the Electric Light there as well as 
at Dungeness, but they had received no 
answer to that letter. At present the mat- 
ter might be said to be under consideration. 
The Eleetrie Light was entirely in an ex- 
oe position, and time must elapse 
pefore an opinion could be formed as to 
whether it would be safe to adopt it elso- 
where. There would be no objection to 
producing the papers. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he would give 
notice that next Session he would eall at- 
tention to the experiments which had been 
made with the Electric Light on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA. 
TION) BILL.—THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read, 


Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, ho re- 
gretted the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for War was absent, as he 
wished to make a few observations, which 
would take the form of a question. The 
matter to which he was about to refer was 
of such pressing importance that he should 
consider that he was not doing his duty 
if he omitted to call attention to it. Te 
alluded to the 13th section of the Bill, 
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» which had reference to stores for land and 
sea services, but principally to the item 
of the Armstrong guns. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that on Fri- 
day night last his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal Osborne) asked 
the Seeretary for War, whether the second 
large Armstrong gun, which was loaded 
with 25 lbs. of powder, had burst, and 
been rendered unserviceable ; and, if so, 
whether a Committee composed of skilled 
and scientific men should not be appointed 
at once to test the principle upon which 
the gun was made? The Secretary for 
War replied that it was perfectly true 
that the gun had burst, but he declined to 
grant any further inquiry into the subject. 
Since that time cireumstances had come 
to his (Lord Henry Lennox’s) notice which 
justified him in calling the attention of the 
House to them. It was well known that 
the French had an admirable system of 
testing the power of their artillery. They 
tested not only the power of resistance 
from within, but also the power of resist- 
ance from without ; in other words, they 
shot both with and at the gun. Many of 
the most experienced artillerists both here 
aud in France had expressed the opinion 
that the same causes which made the 
Armstrong guns so powerful in throwing 
shot, at the same time rendered them pe- 
culiarly liable to injury from a compara- 
tively trifling blow from without. What 
he wished to ask was, whether it was true 
that a trial had been made of throwing 
grape shot from 32-pounders and 68- 
pounders at a range of 500 yards; whe- 
ther it was true that in that way sixty 
rounds were fired, but from the enormous 
range—it being the extreme range of 
grape—that only three of the guns had 
been hit in the sixty rounds? He wished 
also to ask, whether the firing had not 
proved totally destructive or materially in- 
jurious to those guns that were hit? He 
should add that the Armstrong guns wore 
of various calibre. The next question he 
wished to ask was, whether, considering 
that the test which was applicd was most 
favourable to the Armstrong gun, inas- 
mueh as grape shot was fired at the ex- 
treme range of 300 yards, instead of the 
ordinary action range of 150 yards—con- 
sidoring that the test was most favourable 
to the Armstrong gun—eonsidering, not- 
withstanding that, that it had signally 
failed, he wished to ask the Government, 
whether they did not think that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, or Royal Com- 
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mission should issue of skilled and scien- 
tifie men, to inquire how far they ought to 
go with these trials, and what was the 
reason for that very costly failure? At 
that moment 6,000 artificers were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the Arm- 
strong guns, and the wages were £10,000 
per week. The House was about to close, 
and in all human probability six months 
would elapse before they met again, by 
which time £250,000 in wages alone 
would have been spent on the Armstrong 
gun exclusive of the cost of materials, 
&c., and at the end of that time they 
would probably have the Government com- 
ing down to the House with some blunder- 
ing excuse and regrets for the past ; but 
a quarter of a million of money would 
have been swept away from the taxpayers. 
He trusted that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would answer his 
Questions, as the Secretary for War was 
not present. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am sorry 
that in the absence of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir George Lewis) I am unable to give 
the noble Lord an answer to his Questions, 
not being acquainted with the circum- 
stances to which he has adverted. My right 
hon. Friend intended to be here ; and if 
the noble Lord will be kind enough to put 
his Questions again to-morrow or the next 
day, no doubt my right hon. Friend will 
give him the best information which the 
reports received enable him to offer. 1 
have not heard anything of the statements 
to which the noble Lord alludes. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Armstrong guns bear 
a very high reputation. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to make one or two general remarks 
upon the Bill, which, although it had passed 
sub silentio in the House, had occasioned 
some remark out of doors. Some critics 
asserted that the printing of the Bill was 
of no importance, because there never was 
any Amendment made in it. Now, he 
thought the printing of the Bill was of the 
greatest importance, and it was perfectly 
untrue that the Bill was never amended. 
In that specific instance the Bill had been 
amended, and the Government were justly 
entitled to praise for having so speedily 
adopted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts in relation to 
it. No change could now be made in the 
appropriation of supplies without the par- 
ticular question being brought distinctly 
before the House. The effect would be to 
impose on the different departments a 
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deeper sense of responsibility, to make 
them produce more correct Estimates, and 
in this way to conduce to public economy, 
Frequent complaints had been made of 
money being appropriated to other purposes 
than those for which it had been voted, 
and that was especially the case with re- 
gard to the wages of soldiers and sailors, 
In some instances, as much as £2,000,000 
had been applied to other purposes. This 
had been now prevented. He wished to 
direct special attention to the appropria- 
tion of the Votes of Credit for the China 
war. For the two years 1859-60 and 
1860-1 the Appropriation Act declared 
that the Vote of Credit on account of the 
China war was to be used within a specified 
time ; but in the]ast year, for some reason 
or other, the time was not specified, and 
any time was given, Ilere the House had 
a proof of the necessity of having the Bill 
printed, because a change of a very im- 
portant character took place without the 
knowledge of the House. He regretted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
in his place, as he desired to know from 
him how that matter stood—whether the 
Government had any account of the ex- 
penses of the war which was brought to a 
conclusion by the Treaty of Pekin, and 
whether there was any objection to lay 
that account on the table, in order that 
the House might know exactly what was 
the expenditure on account of that war. 
All they at present knew was, that the war 
had already cost a large sum. He thought 
it of great importance that the Vote of 
Credi: should be closed as soon as possible, 
because it was very apt to be applied to 
other purposes than the purpose for which 
it was voted. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, it 
might be in the recollection of the House, 
that on the recommendation of the Dock- 
yard Committee, the Metropolitan Police 
were substituted for the police of the dock- 
yards. In consequence, the three super- 
intendents were relieved from their duties 
and placed upon a superannuation, which 
was based upon the amounts they had 
received for their services, although their 
half-pay as naval officers had been sus- 
pended whilst they discharged the duties 
of civil police-inspectors. So rapidly were 
the superintendents removed from their 
offices that they were warned out of their 
houses by telegraph—successive telegrams 
being sent until they were fairly out of 
the dockyards. One of them—Lieutenant 
Hall—had been promoted to the rank of 
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commander, which entitled him to a pay of 
£127 a year, and the balance required to 
make up £183 a year was made up by a 
civil pension. After enjoying that allow- 
ance for nine months, and having made 
arrangements to live on that income, he 
was informed that his pension would be 
reduced by a sum of £67 a year. The 
matter was brought before the House early 
in the Session, and he would have mooted 
it on the Estimates, but he entertained the 
hope that the Treasury would have seen 
the injustice that had been committed, 
especially as the half-pay of these officers 
had been saved to the country for long 
periods, The Admiralty was perfectly 
convinced of the justice of their claims ; 
but the Treasury declined to admit them, 
and fell back upon an old Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the conflict between the two 
Departments the interests of that poor man 
were sacrificed. He hoped the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would see 
to the case during the recess. Ile also 
hoped some member of the Government 
would state their expectations as to the 
outlay that would take place during the 
remainder of the year for the Chinese war, 
Several years ago he had urged in that 
House the absolute necessity of our laying 
down some distinct policy in regard to 
China. In 1859, he returned to the same 
subject, and suggested that we ought to 
establish ourselves in a commanding stra- 
tegical position on the Yang-tze-Kiang 
and clear out the district of the rcbels, 
who had since then committed so much 
devastation. He had also then stated his 
conviction that the Taepings had no policy 
except rapine, no object except murder, 
and that under no circumstances could they 
be formed into a body with which the Go- 
vernment of this country could deal. It 
would, he thought, be admitted that his 
prognostications had not been far wrong. 
If we intended to maintain our trade with 
China at all, it was necessary that we 
should organize a flotilla to clear out the 
rivers of the miscreants who infested them. 
We had not done that, and the consequence 
was, that some of the fairest portions of 
God’s creation had been laid waste. If 
we paused in our course, we must see our 
Chinese trade destroyed and every mul- 
berry tree and tea plant cut up by these 
vagabonds. He understood that a very 
able and gallant officer of the British navy 
was about to take service under the Chinese 
Government, and he now implored the noble 
Viscount to reconsider his decision on that 
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subject. That gallant officer should be 
placed under the constituted authorities of 
our own navy in those seas, and should act 
under the British flag, instead of under 
that wretched and miserable Chinese flag 
which had covered every villany which 
could be imagined. The Chinese Govern- 
ment were able to pay for the clearing out 
of the rivers from these hordes, or, if they 
could not, the traders in those waters would 
gladly do so. He earnestly hoped that 
Iler Majesty’s Government would look 
these matters in the face. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he had 
not anticipated that in a debate on the 
Appropriation Bill they would have any- 
thing so exciting recommended to them as 
a new war with China. Yet that was the 
policy urged upon them by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who spoke last, and he 
must therefore express his hope that the 
Government would pause long before em- 
barking in it. What the hon. Member 
suggested was that they should save every 
mulberry tree and tea plantation of China 
from devastation by the Taepings. Had 
the hon. Gentleman contemplated the 
amount of force which that operation 
would require, or the fearful burden it 
would throw upon the British taxpayer ? 
That proposal, if it had any chance of 
being received with favour in official quar- 
ters, was one of the most alarming things 
that he had ever heard in that House, and 
he must enter his decided protest against 
it. Ile wished to ask the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether, in the Vote of Credit 
taken last year, there was any power to 
apply the money which that Vote placed 
at the disposal of the Government in the 
organization of a force for an attack upon 
the Taepings this year—whether in fact 
that money still remained at the disposal 
of the Government for operations in China, 
If so, he trusted they would receive an as- 
surance from the Government that no ex- 
pedition against the Taepings involving 
the English taxpayer would be undertaken 
without an opportunity being afforded the 
House of definitely expressing its opinion 
on the subject. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, the 
first item in the Appropriation Bill— 
namely, that of £6,569,355—was the sur- 
plus of the money voted for the public ser- 
vices of the year 1862. These surpluses 
were carried on from year to year. They 
had not only been voted by the House, but 
Ways and Means had been provided for 
them. Although these surpluses had not 
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been used, yet they were just so far con- 
templated to be used that the Treasury 
did not think they were justified in paying 
them back again into the Exchequer. The 
existing surplus was a very large sum, and 
he thought it would be desirable if in future 
years before the Appropriation Bill was 
laid on the table some explanation were 
given as to the unappropriated sums which 
had been voted in Committee of Supply, 
and for which Ways and Means had been 
provided. 

Mr. PEEL said, he was sure, that if his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been aware that any ques- 
tion would be addressed to him upon the 
occasion of the third reading of this Bill, 
he would have been present upon the oc- 
easion. He quite concurred with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) as to the importance 
of having the Bill printed, as it was a 
security against alterations being made 
without the express sanction of that 
House. The hon. Member was, how- 
ever, mistaken in charging upon the Ap- 
propriation Bill the alteration to which he 
had referred in respect of the Vote of Cre- 
dit. That Vote was taken in Supply, and 
any alteration which had taken place must 
have occurred in Committee of Supply, 
for the terms in which the Vote was 
passed were inserted in the Appropriation 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that the last Vote of Credit with 
respect to China should have been voted 
for payment within the year. That might 
have been convenient, but the money was 
not voted for payment within the year, nor 
for the service of the year, but for the 
specific purposes of the operations in China. 
Ile thought the course taken was prefera- 
ble, as it was understood to be a final 
Vote of Credit, and therefore there was 
no necessity to confine it to payments with- 
in the year. In reply to the noble Lord 
he had to say, that he understood the Vote 
of Credit was distinctly applicable to the 
Jate operations in China, and was not avail- 
able for any new operations such as had 
been alluded to. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend in thinking that the change which 
had taken place in the appropriation clause 
of the Bill was a beneficial one, and much 
eredit for it was due to the hon. Gentle- 
man who had so ably presided over the 
Committee upon Public Accounts. The 
change, however, was rather one of de- 
tails than of principle, the Committee 
being desirous of requiring expenditure 
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unauthorized by Parliament to receive the 
sanction of some other Departnient of the 
Government besides the Department mak. 
ing the expenditure. He agreed with 
the hon. Member in thinking that the 
alteration would tend to economy, and 
cause the Departments to exercise the re- 
sponsibilities vested in them with caution 
and due regard to the necessities of each 
ease. In reply to the hon. Member for 
Peterborough he would observe, that his 
question referred to the sarplus of Ways 
and Means at the end of the preceding 
year, which was larger than usual, be. 
cause, although provision was made for 
paying off seven millions of Exchequer 
Bills, only one million was paid off, and 
the balanee, according to the ordinary 
practice, had been added to the Ways and 
Means of the year. 

Sin HUGH CAIRNS: As some of the 
items of this Bill refer to the administration 
of justice in Ireland, I am anxious to take 
this opportunity of asking some questions, 
in order to elicit further explanation upon 
a subject connected with the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. I refer to a 
public procession of very considerable mag- 
nitude and importance which recently took 
place in Dublin. I do not profess to have 
any information but what is common to 
all here through the ordinary channels; 
but, judging from the statements I have 
seen in the newspapers, it appears that a 
large number of persons, after ample notice 
given in faet weeks before, assembled; that 
they marched in procession on Sunday 
week last, accompanied with banners of a 
kind called in Ireland * party colours,” 
and with musie known in Ireland as ** party 
music,”’ The subject of party processions in 
Ireland has, unfortunately, been frequently 
before this House, and legislation has taken 
place upon it. I have always deeply de- 
plored the necessity for such legislation ; 
but although in the abstract it seems ab- 
surd to legislate about party colours and 
party music, yet, as we all know that pro- 
ceasions have led in Ireland to breaches of 
the peace, I think the House of Commons 
wisely came to the conclusion that some 
legislation was neeessary. But, I believe 
on the other hand, legislation of that kind 
'eannot be maintained or justified unless 
the law is administered with the strictest 
impartiality. In 1850 there was an Act 
passed by which persons assembling and 
marehing in procession with flags or em- 
blems, or singing songs or playing musie 
‘calculated to provoke animosity, were ren- 
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dered liable to certain penalties. It is 
true that upon the occasion to which I am 
referring no collision or breaeh of the peace 
oceurred, but the legality of what took 

lace is not to be judged of by the result. 

do not know what the intentions of the Go- 
yernment are, but I do know that a strong 
feeling has been created in various parts 
of Ireland by a belief that the Governmen' 
are not going to take any steps to bring 
to justice those who were engaged in this 
unlawful procession. I find the judges now 
on circuit in Ireland are trying prisoners 
charged with being present at such as- 
semblages, and in pronouncing sentence 
upon such persons the judges continually 
state that it is the intention of the au- 
thorities to bring to justice all persons who 
should be engaged in such assemblages, of 
whatever party they may be. Now, I put 
it to the Government, can such language 
be received with respect or otherwise than 
derision when the public find that proceed- 
ings of the kind which I have stated have 
taken place in the metropolis, and under 
the very eyes of the executive authorities 
of Ireland, without any notice being taken ? 
I also would remind the Government that 
the justices of the peace in certain parts of 
Ireland have taken great pains to impress 
upon their neighbours upon certain anni- 
versaries the propriety of abstaining from 
all processions, and in consequence of these 
appeals I believe there has been hardly a 
single procession in the month in which 
these anniversaries mostly fall. But how 
ean you expect these exhortations to be 
received by the humbler elasses with de- 
ference and respect, when they see in the 
metropolis persons on the other side doing 
with impunity what they are warned not to 
do? The other night my hon. Friend the 
Member for Fermanagh (Captain Arehdall) 
put a Question upon the subject, and the 
Chief Secretary then said that he was not 
aware that there had been any banners 
that were party colours, or music that was 
party music. I do not know what the 
exact phase of the matter is; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman means that banners 
of the kind mentioned in the newspapers, 
and music of the kind stated, are not party 
banners and party music according to the 
understanding of those words in Ireland, 
then I think that is a most dangerous de- 
claration, as it will be impossible to tell 
one party that particular colours and music 
are party colours and party music, while 
you declare in respect of the other party the 
correlative colours and music are not illegal. 


’ 
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I hope the Government will be able to give 
a full and satisfactory explanation, and I 
think the right hon. Baronet should be ob- 
liged to me for giving him the opportunity 
of doing so. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would re- 
mind the House that the first procession 
whieh took place after the passing of the 
Act of 1850 was that of February, 1852, 
in which a green cockade was worn by no 
less a person than the late Earl of Eglin- 
ton, who was of opinion that green was 
not a party colour in Ireland. In the pro- 
cession to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred there were between 
3,060 and 4,000 men, called the Brother- 
hood of St. Patrick, who, he admitted, did 
display 2 party emblem, and wore cock- 
ades of orange and green; but not the 
smallest breach of the peace took place. 
He wished to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman a question on a less exciting 
subject—namely, whether the Government 
had as yet come to any resolution with re- 
ference to the reduction of some of the 
professorial chairs in Queen’s College. It 
was understood that in consequence of the 
small number of students the number of 
the professors was to be reduced by three, 
and he wished to know how the money so 
saved would be appropriated. He was op- 
posed to the reduction of the professors, 
and, indeed, would gladly give more money 
for the purpose of keeping up the profes- 
sorial chairs. He heartily desired that 
some compromise should be come to, the 
consequence of which might be to increase 
the number of students attending the col- 
lege, and thus provide ample funds to keep 
up the number of chairs. 

Sik ROBERT PEEL: The subject 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
the exercise of his discretion, has thought 
proper to bring before the House, has 
eaused considerable feeling in some parts 
of Ireland; but I think the House will 
be of opinion that, as far as the Go- 
vernment are concerned, it. is a matter 
which requires to be dealt with with ex- 
treme delicacy andcaution, No doubt, the 
procession to which he has referred took 
place on the 20th of July; but the ban- 
ners displayed, strictly speaking, belonged 
to the various trades which joined in the 
procession ; and although green was a pre- 
dominating colour, yet, as I stated the 
other night, I do not believe that green 
is a@ party colour—in fact, it is the na- 
tional colour of Ireland. Well, the Go- 
vernment in Ireland have considered very 
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carefully the question with reference to 
this procession. As the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has truly said, Parliament le- 
gislated in 1850 and 1860 upon what are 
called party processions and displays in 
Ireland ; but the Government had to con- 
sider first of all, whether this procession 
was an infringement of the Emancipation 
Act. 10 Geo. IV. Now, both the Eng- 
lish and the Irish Law Officers agreed that 
in that Act what was called ‘‘ the habits 
of the order’’ applied to the regulars— 
that is to friars, and people of that kind ; 
but they maintain that it does not refer to 
the ordinary clergy, and that such a pro- 
cession is not a rite or a religious cere- 
mony coming within that Act. The next 
question is, does the procession come 
within the Acts of 1850 or 1860? Of 
course, the Government would desire to 
act with perfect fairness on these matters, 
whether as between inhabitants of the 
North or of the South and West ; and all 
they had to doin this instance was to take 
the law as their standard, holding the 
balance equally between both parties. 
Now, I regret that such a procession has 
taken place, but it was distinctly a po- 
litical procession, and was announced as a 
political manifestation in answer to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
as well as to the noble Earl who was at the 
head of the late Government, for their re- 
fusal to grant a charter to the Catholic 
University. I admit that the procession 
took place at an unfortunate moment, 
when the Protestants were leaving their 
places of worship, but, at the same time, 
I esteem it a happy circumstance that the 
Government were able to take such pre- 
cautions as prevented the occurrence of 
any accident or any breach of the peace, 
and I think that the Government are en- 
titled to take credit to themselves for such 
aresult. The Act referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman makes it a mis- 
demeanour for any persons in Ireland wil- 
fully and knowingly to do such acts as 
may tend to promote animosity between 
different classes of Her Majesty's subjects. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: | beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon; the Act of 
1850 has no such words. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: These words 
are from the Act of 1860. The Act of 
1850 renders unlawful— 


“ All assemblies of persons in Ireland who shall 
meet and parade together or join in procession, 
and who shall bear, wear, or have among them 
or any of them any firearms or other offensive 
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weapons—[there were none such in this instance] 
—or any banners, emblem, flag, or symbol, the 
display whereof may be calculated or tend to 
provoke animosity between different classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects, or who shall be accom. 
panied by any person or persons playing music 
or singing any song which may be calculated or 
tend to provoke animosity.” 

Now, I beg to say that in the opinion of the 
Law Officers the technicalities of the Act 
have not been infringed. The banners car- 
ried in this: procession were the banners of 
the Dublin trades. There were green and 
white cockades ; but no firearms were car- 
ried. As to music, I believe that “ Brian 
Borhoime’s March ” was played ; and al- 
though I regret that such a tune should 
have been played on the Sabbath, I do not 
think that it is regarded as a party tune, 
With regard to the procession itself, one 
would have supposed that the inauguration 
of a University would have been attended 
by the learned profession, by the gentry of 
the country, by the chief men of Ireland, 
It is almost amusing, however, to refer 
to the official statement of the persons pre- 
sent, who can hardly be supposed to have 
added very great character or dignity to 
the movement. Among the rest of the 
trades were the House-painters, with a ban- 
ner borne in a carriage ; the Tailors and 
Plasterers, with their trade banners ; the 
Horse-shoers, with banner in carriage and 
wearing green riband in their button-holes; 
the Chimney-cleaners, whose trade emblem 
was a white silk and green belt, and the 
Brogue-makers, that is, the makers of 
wooden shoes. [Mr. Bernal OsBorNE: 
They are not wooden shoemakers]. Then 
there were the grocers’ and the pawn- 
brokers’ assistants, the latter numbering 
200, and they certainly wore some colours ; 
while the ground was kept, I am sorry to 
say, by what are called the Pope’s Brigade 
—people who clearly, according to the 
ruling of this House, went out to Italy and 
formed an illegal band—and I believe that 
they appeared in the colours of the Pope. 
But the Acts of 1850 and 1860 refer to 
party processions which take place an- 
nually, such as the anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne. 
that of 20th of July has an exceptional 
eharacter. I do not think it is likely to 
be repeated ; but if it should be, it will be 
for the Government of the day to consider 
whether they will take some steps with 
reference to it. Seeing how quietly and 
tamely the procession passed off, [ think the 
House will be of opinion that Her Majesty’s 
Government acted wisely in not rousing 
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unnecessary animosity by taking any pro- 
ceedings in the matter. But if 1 wanted 
any precedent for our justification, I have 
only to refer to the course pursued by the 
Government of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman formed so distinguished a 
member. He asks me why we did not at 
once take steps against these persons for 
infringing the law. My answer is, that I 
think it was the part of discretion to for- 
bear, and I find a parallel case in the 
course taken by the Earl of Derby’s Go- 
vernment. The Archbishop of Tuam took 
part in a procession which, when the Ear! 
of Derby’s Government were in office, went 
to Headford, in the county of Galway. I 
think there was a confirmation, and the 
archbishop went in his robes and con- 
firmed a number of people in an open 
space. The Protestant Dean of Headford 
wrote to the Government asking them to 
take steps in the matter, and prosecute 
Archbishop M‘Hale; but the reply was, 
that the Government thought it more dis- 
creet not to interfere. I entirely approve 
the conduct of the Government in that 
case ; and I think in this instance we also 
have done wisely. While regretting that 
such a procession should have taken place, 
I rejoice that it passed off without any 
breach of the peace, and with such com- 
parative tameness and quietness. The 
President of the Catholic University, or 
rector as he is called, before the proces- 
sion disclaimed anything like an intention 
of provoking animosity between the dif- 
ferent classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland. His languageis very remakable. 
In his address he says— 


“The man who violates the law of God, or of 
those whom God has placed over us, is an enemy 
of the cause—an enemy of Ireland. The man 
who is disorderly, who drinks to excess, who 
offends another man, deserves to be handed over 
to those who have authority to punish him. He 
is an enemy of the cause, an enemy of Ireland. 
The man who exhibits ribands, banners, emblems 
—anything which, justly or unjustly, may by pos- 
sibility offend another Irishman, is an enemy of 
the cause, an enemy of Ireland.” 


I hope the House will consider this expla- 
nation satisfactory. It is a difficult and 
troublesome matter to deal with, and the 
greater forbearance and discretion the Go- 
vernment exercises in the matter the better 
it is, I think, for the peace and welfare of 
Ireland. With regard to the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
I thought I had stated on the Estimates 
that the number of the professors were to 
be diminished by three in the Colleges of 
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Cork, Belfast, and Galway. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland have no authority in the 
matter further than submitting the propo- 
sition which the Senate may make to the 
Treasury, and the Department, no doubt, 
will approve whatever proposition the 
Senate may make. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, the case referred 
to by the right hon. Baronet had no simi- 
larity with that before the House. Dr. 
M‘Hlale was confessedly engaged in a 
purely religious function at Headford, 
whereas it was admitted that this one under 
consideration was a political demonstration. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that the state of affairs in China was so 
serious, and had for some time past exhi- 
bited so dangerous an aspect that even at 
that late period of the Session it was of 
the greatest importance that the House 
should have some explanation from the 
Government as to the actual position and 
their intentions with regard to our future 
position in that country. In the Bill be- 
fore the Ifouse, provision was made for 
the military service of the country; but in 
view of the events which were likely to 
happen in China, no hon. Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would venture to 
say that that provision was likely to be 
sufficient. For some time past expedi- 
tions had been organized by our authori- 
ties in that part of the world, having for 
their object, to take possession of certain 
detached villages and forts, at a distance 
from Shanghai varying from twenty-five 
to thirty miles. At the first blush any one 
would say that a more dangerous inter- 
ference with the population of China could 
hardly be conceived. That we, who were 
there simply for the purpose of trade, 
should mix ourselves up with the internal 
affairs of the people of China, that we 
should lend assistance to one party against 
the other, and should carry on operations 
at a distance from the ports where alone 
we were authorized to trade, that we 
should organize expeditions and attack the 
rebels as they were called, and inflict on 
them serious loss was a most extraordinary 
anomaly. The only explanation which the 
noble Viscount opposite had been able to 
give of these proceedings was that the 
possession of these outlying places was 
absolutely necessary for the security of 
British life and property at Shanghai. A 
few days ago he had asked the Govern- 
ment whether they had received any infor- 
mation as to the accounts which had been 
received of the repulse of a British force 
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in one of these attacks, and the answer 
was, that they had reeeived no informa- 
tion. Since then additional news had 
been received, and we were now told that 
though the British troops had not been 
repulsed, yet they had necessarily been 
withdrawn from those detached positions 
for the protection of Shanghai. Of eourse, 
if these places, as the noble Lord had said, 
were necessary for the protection of Bri- 
tish life and property, the loss of them 
must have placed Shanghai in a very in- 
secure position. He should be glad to 
hear from the Government what informa- 
tion they had received as to the present 
position of affairs, and particularly whe- 
ther reinforcements had been urgently de- 
manded from India in order to support 
the forces which were in China at the 
present moment. The policy of the Go- 
vernment on the question had always 
seemed to him of a most dangerous cha- 
racter. He believed that we were now on 
the eve of a third Chinese war, and the 
House well knew the expense of such un- 
dertakings. From the evidence given by 
a member of the Government before a 
Select Committee, hon. Members were 
aware that at the present moment the 
Army Estimates which had been voted 
were not sufficient, and that they were 
day by day exceeded in consequence of 
the necessity of maintaining a military 
force in China which had not been caleu- 
lated for at the time the Estimates were 
prepared. It was then considered that we 
should be able to withdraw a regiment 
from China, instead of which that regi- 
ment was retained there for the defence 
of Shanghai, and by the late accounts 
reinforcements were urgently demanded, 
In the course which the Government had 
adopted towards the rebels, as they were 
called, in China, they had seriously com- 
promised the honour and dignity of this 
country, as that of a Christian and civil- 
ized people. In the county to which he 
belonged a gentleman had reeently publish- 
ed certain facts of which he had himself 
been an eyewitness. A large number of 
peneen taken in one of those expeditions 
y our troops had been handed over by the 
British authorities to what we termed the 
Chinese Government to be dealt with by 
them, and this gentleman stated that lie 
was a witness of the slaughter in eold 
blood of upwards of 300 prisoners—pri- 
soners to the British arms whom we had 
handed over to be thus inhumanly dealt 
with, In another point of view, too, our 
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position had been compromised. _[itherto 
the Chinese Government had not been in 
possession of a ficet, and it was necessary 
for them to obtain one. As had happened 
frequently before, there was a certain noto- 
rious pirate whom the Government had 
never been able to put down. He was noz 
torious throughout those seas for the com 


‘mission of acts of inhumanity and barbarity 


which could searcely be paralleled, but, 
not being able to beat him, the Chinese 
Government made him admiral in chief of 
their fleet, and it was with this man that 
our gallant soldiers and sailors were called 
on to act upon terms of equality. This 
was a most disgraceful fact, and compro- 
mised in the strongest manner the honour 
and dignity of the country. It was im: 
possible to say what might be the effect 
of such proceedings on such a population, 
It was all very well for the noble Lord to 
say that the Taepings were nothing but 
barbarians, that they were scourges, and 
ought to be exterminated, but the noble 
Lord had used language quite as strong 
in regard to the Chinese Government 
itself, He spoke quite as severely, and 
justly too, of the proceedings of Commis- 
sioner Yeh. It was perfectly clear that 
the party of the rebels, though their cha- 
racter might be as bad as was represented, 
was a very strong party. They might be 
bloodthirsty and sanguinary marauders, 
but they mustered a force of from 30,000 
to 50,000 against us, and it was with a 
population such as that that we gratui- 
tously and unnecessarily brought ourselves 
into collision. He hoped the Government 
would give some explanation of its inten- 
tions—for it seemed that we were entering 
on a course of which it was impossible to 
see the end. We seemed to be entering 
into another of our Chinese wars, and hon 
Members knew how long they generally 
lasted and what they cost—and how long 
it would be before they got to the end 

the bill. In the Persian war we never 
got the bill until it was all over. He 
wished to ascertain from the noble Lord, 
whether any information had been received 
by the Government as to the present state 
of affairs in China ; whether any reinforee- 
ments had been asked for that country of 
the Indian Government; and whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
hold in China the same language to which 
it was their pride to proclaim their adhe- 
rence in every other part of the world— 
namely, one of non-interference in the in- 


ternal affairs of other States. 
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CotoneL SYKES said, that instead of | The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
a foree of 40,000 or 50,000, as the hon. | the Act of 1829, which applied to the wear- 


Gentleman seemed to think, it appeared 
the Taepings had 400,000 men under arms, 
occupying the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Cheh-Kiang and part of Ngan-hwei, with a 
population exceeding 98,000,000 of souls 
—Shanghai being in the province of Cheh- 
Kiang. THe would observe that from the 
notorious character of Mr. Ward, as an 
American filibuster, to whom the hon. 
Gentleman had referred, it seemed strange 
that Admiral Hope and his officers could 
associate with him, without feeling them- 
selves disgraced. The Taepings must 
have been exasperated by our repeated 
onslaughts, nevertheless it was a most 
singular circumstance that they had never 
yet committed an act of retaliation on 
any Europeans, while thousands of them 
had been slaughtered by our far-reach- 
ing artillery. As a proof of the forbear- 
ance with which they treated Kuropeans, 
he mentioned that on a recent occasion, 
when Sepoys who fell into their hands 
were all killed, a number of sailors, Euro- 
peans, were either released or allowed 
to escape and reach Shanghai in safety. 
If we had pursued a policy of neutrality 
in China, we should not be in the hazard- 
ous position in which we were placed in 
that country. There was, it was true, 
an arrangement made between us and the 
Taepings that they should not approach 
within thirty miles of Shanghai, but then 
it was on the condition that Shanghai 
should not be made a basis of operations 
against them. We, however, had broken 
faith with them, and were collecting the cus- 
toms duties in the city amounting to a mil- 
lion sterling per annum, which we handed 
over to the Tartar Government, and which 
was employed against those very Taepings. 
The accounts which had been received 
that morning were most unsatisfactory. 
We had been driven from all our cap. 
tures, in consequence of the reappearance 
of the Taepings in overwhelming numbers, 
and were obliged to defend ourselves in 
Shanghai, and he had no doubt we should 
able to do so. But the country around 
was the scene of bloodshed and murder, 
whilst but for our uncalled-for interference 
it would have been in a state of peace, 
and Shanghai an undisturbed free port. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
wish to interpose in the discussion on 
hinese affairs, but he felt it necessary 
to make a remark on what had fallen 


from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 





ing of certaiti robes, was restricted to the 
regular or monastic orders connected with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Now, he con- 
sidered the interpretation of the right hon. 
Gentleman far too narrow. If that inter- 
pretation was to be allowed, it was clear 
that if any magistrate interposed to pre- 
vent processions which were objectionable 
to the people of this country, he would 
be reduced to the necessity of proving 
what were the regular orders of the 
Church, and that the habits or robes 
worn in the procession belonged to some 
regular order. That was a most diffi- 
cult matter to ascertain. Ile was glad 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
had called the attention of the House 
to the subject. The course he had tak- 
en was consistent with that pursued by 
the Earl of Derby’s Government, of which 
he was a member, since that Govern, 
ment in 1852 found it necessary, for the 
preservation of peace, to issue a procla- 
mation forbidding processions headed by 
ecclesiastics in the robes of their order 
taking place in England. There had 
then been two infringements of that Act 
in this country. One took place in Ham- 
mersmith and another in Warwickshire. 
He himself was the acting magistrate in 
the latter case, and was compelled to 
apply to the Government to prevent the 
recurrence of such processions in the dis- 
trict in which he lived, on Sundays, be- 
cause the people, finding the services at 
their churches and chapels interrupted, 
had threatened to take the law into their 
own hands unless some intention was 
shown of protecting them against inter. 
ference and insult. The feeling in that 
district was still very strong. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) did not think it right, either 
in law or in policy, to put an interpre- 
tation on the clause of the Act of 1829 
which might lead to a repetition of the 
scenes to which he had alluded, which 
would not occur if the law hereafter was 
understuod and administered as it was 
administered by the Law Officers of the 
Earl of Derby’s Government in 1852, 
Viscount PALMERSTON: All I can 
say in reply to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. 8. Fitzgerald) is, that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have not, to my know- 
ledge, received any information to-day 
with respect to the points involved in this 
question, It is, however, possible that 
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this afternoon or to-morrow we may be 
in the receipt of intelligence which would 
enable me to give him a more satisfactory 
answer. I may add that I cannot help 
thinking it somewhat remarkable, that 
when discussions take place in this House 
with respect to insurrection against a Go- 
vernment which is not supported by the 
feeling of the people—as was the case in 
Italy, for instance—hon. Gentlemen on 
that side declaim against the insurgents 
and maintain the cause of the Sovereigns 
deposed. But when an insurrection takes 
place in China, the object of which is the 
utter destruction of everything created by 
the art and industry of man, then the in- 
surgents are taken under the special pro- 
tection of some hon. Gentleman in this 
House. Weare making no war in China 
except that which is necessary for defend- 
ing the positions in which our trade is 
carried on. Nobody who knows anything 
about our commercial relations with China 
can doubt the great importance of these 
trading ports, or that our commerce would 
be annihilated if they were to fall into the 
hands of the Taepings ; because notwith- 
standing all that has been said, the real 
truth is that the Taepings are nothing 
but destroyers. They destroy everything. 
Wherever they go they live upon the pro- 
duce of the industry of others. When 
they have exhausted one district, they pass 
on to another where they may find fresh 
stores of accumulated wealth to plunder 
and enjoy. Therefore to allow them to 
come to the seats of our trade, would 
simply be to give up our commerce to 
entire destruction. We are only doing 
that which is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of our commercial relations with 
China. As to the pirate who was taken 
and made an admiral, it is not an uncom- 
mon thing in semi-civilized countries for a 
man who has been in revolt against the 
Government to receive pardon, and to be 
employed in the service of the Government. 
The person in question is not in our ser- 
vice ; he is in the service of the Chinese 
Emperor ; and if the Chinese think, that 
by pardoning an enterprising rebel and en- 
listing him in their service they can do 
more than by shooting him or cutting off 
his head, that is a matter for them to 
judge of, and we have certainly no reason 
to interfere. With regard to Mr. Ward, 
I think he is a very respectable man ; he 
has organized and disciplined a good body 
of troops, and his conduct in command in 
the field has been such as entitles him to 


Viscount Palmerston 
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respect, instead of making his company 
a disgrace to those British officers who 
may associate with him. Nor are we col- 
lecting the revenue in China. There are 
certain Europeans employed by the Chinese 
Government to collect honestly those du- 
ties which were before dishonestly and sur- 
reptitiously taken away, and of which the 
Government were defrauded. We are 
glad the Chinese Government are now 
deriving thatincome. No doubt there isa 
certain number of persons who derived be- 
nefit from defrauding the Government of 
their legitimate customs duties, and who 
are naturally anxious that the old system 
should be restored ; but the truth is, that 
all that is done by those Europeans who 
are employed not by us, but by the Chinese 
Government, is to see fair play between 
the importers and the Chinese authorities. 
I am not in the least afraid of any Chinese 
war. We are not at war with China, 
We are simply co-operating so far with 
the Chinese Government that we are de- 
fending ourselves in those places where we 
have commercial establishments. As to 
the 400,000 Taepings, there may be that 
number spread over the vast extent of ter- 
ritory which we were told on a former 
oceasion contained 400,000 square miles, 
giving one Taeping to every square mile. 
If each Taeping would keep within his 
square mile, no harm could be done ; but, 
unfortunately, that is not the case. Wher- 
ever there is a cultivated country or a rich 
city there the Taepings come to plunder 
and destroy, murdering everybody that 
stands in their way. 1 have only to say, 
in conclusion, that we have no information 
touching the particular points to which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred. When we 
receive any, it will be submitted to the 
House. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War, who is now in his place, will give 
the answer which is due to the important 
question put to him by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry Len- 
nox). Considering the enormous sums 
which have been expended upon a weapon 
which has not yet been proved to be 
efficient, and considering, also, that we 
have still to lament the want of a naval 
gun, I really think that some statement 
should be made by the Secretary of State. 
On a recent occasion the right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that one of the new Arm- 
strong shunt guns had burst after nincty- 
two rounds had been fired from it. The 
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House is probably aware that the twelve- 
ton Armstrong gun, which cost nearly 
£2,000, has failed in the same manner. 
I believe the shunt gun, which also cost a 
large sum of money, burst when charged 
with twenty-five pounds of powder, or ten 
pounds more than the ordinary charge. 
Look at the position of Sir W. Arm- 
strong ; it isa very curious one. He is 
the sole director of rifled artillery connect- 
ed with the War Department ; he is also 
an inventor, and his inventions are before 
the country. What I want to point out 
is, that owing to the position he holds, the 
market is shut against other inventors, and 
the consequence is that to this day we 
have not a naval gun. Recently 1 asked 
the Secretary of State, whether, in the 
interest of the public, he would appoint a 
Committee of skilled officers and mecha- 
nicians to inquire into the principle upon 
which the Armstrong guns are construct- 
ed, with the view of ascertaining what are 
the causes of the failures which have oc- 
eurred. The right hon. Gentleman said 
we had two Committees already, and could 
not want another. One of the Commit- 
tees to which he referred is the Select 
Committee on Ordnance. That Committee 
has nothing whatever to do with the con- 
struction of guns, and I am informed that 
in several instances guns have been issued 
contrary to its expressed opinion, The 
other Committee is one sitting upstairs. 
But what good, I ask, can come of refer- 
ting the question of the construction of 
fans to a House of Commons Committee ? 
f we mean to be not only economical but 
efficient in our ordnance departments, we 
must have a Committee composed of skilled 
officers and mechanicians to investigate the 
principle upon which the Armstrong guns 
are constructed. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: In reply to 
the question of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester, which 1 have carefully 
considered, I can only repeat the answer 
which I gave the other day, that the Select 
Ordnance Committee seems to me quite 
sufficient for the purpose both of inquiry 
and approval. It is easy to speak of the 
Armstrong gun as having been proved a 
failure ; but I, on the other hand, assert 
that it has been proved to be a success. 
(Mr. Bernan Osporne: Where?] In 
the experiments that have been made. 
Mr. Bernan Osporne: As a naval 
gun?] Both for naval and field pur- 
poses it has been proved to be the best 
gun yet produced. Further improvements 
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may be introduced into it ; it is even pos- 
sible that some improved construction may 
be invented by some other person. I have 
no prejudice in favour of the Armstrong 
gun; but to describe it as a failure seems 
to me to be an entire distortion of facts. 
The appointment of another Committce 
would lead only to confusion and conflict 
of opinion, and I maintain that the scien- 
tifie advice which the Government now has 
at its disposal is quite sufficient for ascer- 
taining the truth with respect both to the 
Armstrong gun and other kinds of ord- 
nance. Besides the Select Ordnance Com- 
mittee, we have the Iron-plate Committee, 
and the Select Committee on Ordnance, 
which is to be reappointed next Session, 
and really, with such an amount of inquiry 
and authority, I do not think it can be 
said that this important subject has been 
neglected by the Government. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he did not think 
the answer given by the right hon. Baronet 
was quite satisfactory, for this reason :—It 
was admitted that iron-plated ships would 
in future form our navy, and it was further 
admitted that no gun had been constructed 
which at long range could do any serious 
injury to iron-plated ships. That was wha 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
meant by the failure of the Armstrong 
gun. The real state of the case was, that 
they had no effective gun. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard said there was such a 
partial constitution of the Departments 
which had charge of these matters as 
prevented the scientific intelligence of the 
country from bearing on the question so 
as to produce the proper gun. He could 
not sit down without saying a single word 
as to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland. He certainly 
heard with great regret that part of his 
speech in which he attempted to turn into 
ridicule the demonstration that took place 
the other day in Dublin, in laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Catholic University. 
To attempt to turn into ridicule that de- 
monstration, containing as it did the muni- 
cipal representatives of three-fourths of 
Ireland, and the representatives of the 
middle class, who were, after all, the poli- 
tical strength of the country, was a course 
quite unworthy of the right hon. Baronet 
to pursue. Let not the right hon. Gentle- 
man deceive himself on this point; the 
demonstration was a proof that the mind 
of the people of Ireland was set on having 
freedom of education for their children ; 
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and, speaking on the most trustworthy 
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authority, he said it was the most import- 
ant demonstration which had taken place 
in Ireland for a great number of years. 
Mr. VANCE said, he had hoped the 
discussion on the demonstration had ter- 
minated. That demonstration was only 
important as an embodiment of physical 
force ; it was deficient in all the elements 
of respectability. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mon- 
sell) that the laity of any station in Dublin 
did not take any part or interest in it. 
At the same time, he did not think the 
procession ought to be passed over in 
silence by the House, because the assem- 
bling and parading of such large numbers 
in the streets of a metropolis, especially 
for a political demonstration, was likely to 
lead to collision with those who did not 
agree with the objects of that demonstra- 
tion. There was one a few months ago 
in connection with the obsequies of Mr. 
M‘Mauus, and that was a political demon- 
stration. The Protestants in the North 
were not content with the way in which the 
Government had treated the subject, and 
eonsidered that the Government had not 
held an equal balance. Although the pro- 
cessions had passed without collision, that 
was not a reason why the House should 
neglect to notice them, as they might be 
tolerated once too often. He was satisfied 
that there was great alarm, and no small 
indignation in the city of Dublin, espe- 
cially as the recent procession took place on 
the Sunday, when the Protestants were at- 
tending their places of worship, and as it was 
but a repetition of a demonstration which 
had not been noticed by the Government. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Bi1t No..224,] 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
rose to call the attention of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to the 
effect of the 36th section of the Reform 
Act on the franchise of working men in 
the manufacturing districts of Laneashire 
and Cheshire who might be in the receipt 
of parochial relief; and in so doing he 
wished to make a few observations. The 
Bill, though coming before them under 
very disadvantageous circumstances, and 
being discussed in a very thin House at 
that late period of the Session, was, in 
reality, a most momentous one in its bear- 
ing and consequences. Although it pro- 

Mr, Monsell 
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fessed merely to apply to Lancashire and 
Cheshire, it was no mere local measure, 
and should be viewed with reference to 
its action on the entire country. Giving 
every credit to the good intentions of the 
Government, and particularly to his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Poor 
Law Board, he regretted that a Bill of 
such importance had been brought for- 
ward somewhat in haste, as the drawing 
of the Bill showed, and at the termination 
of the Session, when the whole House 
and country were exhausted. It was 
the most important Bill of the Session, 
which had been so signally barren of mea- 
sures of any mark or note. This most 
momentous measure made its appearance 
in the humble shape of a Union Rate in 
Aid Bill. The House was about to sepa- 
rate under the most gloomy anticipations, 
What was the prospect in the cotton dis- 
tricts ? The operatives in those districts, 
they were told, had drawn nearly all their 
money from the savings banks, and the 
ratepayers who were small shopkeepers 
were also on the verge of pauperism. The 
House should not be led away by the state- 
ment which had been made, that if peace 
were made, trade would immediately revive; 
for although a certairz quantity of cotton 
would be released from the Southern ports, 
the breadth of cotton sown at that mo- 
ment was materially diminished, and there 
must therefore be a continuance of distress 
in the cotton districts, and to a large ex- 
tent in other parts of the country. In the 
cotton districts the line of demarcation be- 
tween the ratepayer and rate-receiver was 
so narrow that one additional turn of the 
screw would be enough to reduce the for- 
mer to the position of the latter ; there 
was no analogy therefore between the 
ratepayers in those districts and in Berk- 
shire, for instance. Under such circum- 
stances what ought Government to do? 
In such a matter no party feeling was 
involved, and every one was bound to offer 
what suggestions he could to render the 
measure as little objectionable as possible. 
It appeared that in Stockport 50 per cent 
of the rates remained uncollected, and as 
time wore on that portion of the country 
would be plunged into hopeless pauperism, 
and the ratepayer must follow the opera- 
tive into the workhouse. The mischief 
had not been occasioned either by the 
millowners or the operatives. The cala- 
mity was purely exceptional, and the legis- 
lation should also be exceptional. It was 
throngh no fault of those operatives that 
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Iler Majesty’s Government had thought 
proper to recognise the blockade of the 
Southern ports, by which from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 bales of cotton had been 
locked up. He expressed no opinion now 
on that step, which involved a question of 
high policy, with which, however, neither 
the millowners nor their workpeople had 
anything to do, But if Lancashire and 
Cheshire were invaded by a foreign enemy, 
all the resources and energies of the country 
would be bound to assist them ; and, al- 
though he knew the delicate ground on 
which he was treading, he did think that 
after a certain time it would be true wis- 
dom for the Government and the House to 
consider whether the country ought not to 
look upon this as no merely local question, 
but as a case in which there should be 
something like a tax on income and avail- 
able property to assist our brethren in dis- 
tress. The cotton industry was the fly- 
wheel of nearly all the other industries. 
He differed from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale in the matter, because 
he did not think it would be a prudent 
thing to swamp these districts with debt 
incurred by raising loans. However ques- 
tionable it might be to levy a rate in aid 
on the whole country, it would be still 
more questionable to advance loans on 
the security of the local rates. He 
ventured to offer a suggestion to the 
Home Secretary which he trusted would 
be received in the spirit in which it was 
made, Charity was an excellent thing, 
but if administered without system it might 
become very mischievous. The winter 
before last there was great local distress 
in the metropolis, and large sums were 
raised by voluntary efforts for the relief of 
the poor. But no organization existed for 
its distribution ; the police courts were 
inundated with applicants; and the ma- 
gistrates, who were obliged to dispense the 
funds, had no other test at last to guide 
them than that of looking to see whether 
a man’s hands were hard or soft. His 
suggestion, therefore, was that the right 
hon. Baronet should select some competent 
persons, thoroughly understanding these 
districts, but unconnected with the Poor 
Law administration, and send them down 
to advise and assist the loeal committees 
in organizing the distribution of the money 
voluntarily subseribed for the benefit of 
the operatives. At present, those relief 
committees were floundering in a sea of 
suggestions, and would with gratitude ac- 
cept advice and assistance of a competent 
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gentleman representing the Home Office. 
He would next come to the more imme- 
diate question which he had put upon the 
notice paper. Many deserved compliments 
had been paid to the starving operatives 
for the exemplary manner in which they 
had borne their sufferings ; and he thought 
they had proved by their conduct that 
they were eminently fit for the trust re- 
posed in them, regarding the franchise as 
a trust. It would be most hard if their 
misfortune should have the effect of de- 
priving them of their civil rights. There 
was no doubt, however, that the 36th 
section of the Reform Aet would have that 
result, for it made the receipt of parochial 
relief by any elector a disqualification from 
voting. Previously to the Reform Act, 
as in the case of Cricklade and Cirencester, 
the right was not taken away when the 
cholera broke out and people were in re- 
ceipt of parochial aid; but after the Re- 
form Act the votes of those who had re- 
ceived parochial relief were invalid. It 
would, therefore, in his opinion, only be 
& gracious thing, after all the compli- 
ments which had been bestowed upon these 
men, if the House were to devise some 
mode of allowing their names to be re- 
tained on the electoral register. With 
regard to the number of poor voters who 
would be disfranchised under the present 
state of things, he might mention that in 
the borough of Oldham there were 2,275 
voters, two-thirds of whom were operatives; 
and if the reveipt of parochial relief was 
to disqualify any elector, the constituency 
would be reduced to ridiculous limits. At 
Ashton-under-Lyne the population was 
29,791, the constituency 1,062, and the 
persons receiving relief 9,600, with the 
prospect of being rapidly increased to 
15,000. At Blackburn there were 1,017 
voters, and 11,500 already on the rates. 
That number was on the increase, and the 
constituency was likely to be largely dis- 
franchised. Manchester, with a popula- 
tion of 316,213, and 19,410 voters, from 
peculiar circumstances did not fare so 
badly as other tewns in its neighbour- 
hood. Preston had a population of 69,542, 
and 2,731 voters. Of the latter 608 were 
scot and Jot voters; while the number of 
persons already on the rates was 12,100. 
Stockport had a population of 53,835, a 
constituency of 1,475, with at that moment 
6,000 persons on the rates. The private 
benevolence there was something remark- 
able, but it could not last for ever ; and 
he was informed that at least 600 voters 
2H 2 
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out of the whole 1,473 were likely to be 
disqualified by the receipt of parish relief. 
He hoped some means would be adopted 
to respect the independence and political 
rights of men who were suffering from 
evils which they had in no way contri- 
buted to bring about. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that he did 
not complain of the course pursued by the 
hon. Member (Mr. B. Osborne) in bringing 
the subject before the House on the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker do leave the chair ; 
but as he believed there was a very gene- 
ral acquiescence in the principle of the 
Bill and the amendments of which his 
right hon. Friend had given notice, and as 
the object of the hon. Member was simply 
to extend the provisions of the Bill to the 
whole kingdom and not to prevent its 
passing into law, he would not detain the 
House by entering at any length into the 
aubject. He would simply say that such 
@ course as that suggested by the hon. 
Member was, he thought, open to strong 
objection, at any rate for the present. 
The Bill was only to continue in operation 

ntil the following March, and it would be 
quite open for Parliament at the com- 
mencement of the Session, if the distress 
should continue, to come to a determi- 
nation upon the subject with a full know- 
ledge of the circumstances and the ad- 
vantages of experience. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. B. Osborne) appeared to take some 
exception to the course pursued by the 
Government in recognising the blockade 
of the Southern ports; but it must be 
borne in mind, that if the Government had 
not taken the course they did, they might 
have involved this country in a war with 
the United States, which might have been 
more disastrous and expensive even than 
the present calamity. With respect to 
the suggestion that the Government should 
appoint some officers to distribute the 
funds contributed by private benevo- 
lence, he thought there was no necessity 
for such appointments, as efficient organ- 
izations already extensively existed, and 
he thought that the interference of the 
Government would not be productive of 
any good result, especially as he believed 
those who were engaged in the work 
of distributing private contributions were 
acting in cordial co-operation with the 
Poor Law Officers. With regard to 
the franchise, it was impossible to deny 
that it would be an additional cause 
of regret that in some instances, owing 
to causes over which they could have 
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no control, the operative classes in Cheshire 
and Lancashire should net only lose their 
ordinary means of subsistence, but should 
suffer also the loss of the elective franchise, 
He thought, however, that his hon. Friend 
had rather overrated the number of rate- 
payers having the franchise, as it must 
be remembered that by the present law 
persons must not only pay rates but oc- 
cupy houses of the value of £10, in order 
to be on the register. The difficulty sug- 
gested by the hon. Member was not creat- 
ed by the Reform Act, but existed long 
previously. It was held by the Common 
Law from the earliest times that the re. 
ecipt of parochial relief or alms of a cer- 
tain character disqualified a person from 
voting. Allthat the Reform Act did was 
to provide that where by the law as then 
established a person was disqualified from 
voting by reason of being in receipt of 
parochial relief he should not be entitled to 
be placed on the register. The law was 
therefore relaxed in some cases, as the 
person who had received parochial relief 
would not be struck off the register unless 
he was objected to after full notice given 
previous to the annual registration, where- 
as before the Reform Act his vote might 
be refused at the poll. Ie (Sir G. Grey) 
thought that under these circumstances it 
was very unlikely that objection would be 
taken to persons who had been in receipt 
of parochial relief. Persons objecting to 
voters under such circumstances would ob- 
viously be acting in a most unworthy man- 
ner. Without such objection those who 
were then on the register would remain so, 
notwithstanding that they might have re- 
ecived relief. He thought, therefore, that it 
would be unwise to alter a long-established 
law in order to meet what would, he trust- 
ed, be only a temporary difficulty. It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that in 1842 
and in 1847—pericds of general and wide- 
spread distress—as well as more recently 
in the case of Coventry—the Legislature 
had had recourse to no such plan as that 
proposed by the hon. Member. He thought, 
however, that the hon. Member’s having 
called attention to the subject might have 
the effect of preventing objections being 
taken to voters on the ground specified 
during the continuance of the present ex- 
ceptional period. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that he had not the 
least doubt of the bona fides of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the answer which he 
had just given to the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, but he must say that he hardly 
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agreed with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that the operatives could cntirely 
depend upon the exercise by Parliamentary 
agents and political partisans of the bene- 
volent forbearance which had been referred 
to. Without pursuing the subject farther, 
especially as they were all in the dark as 
to the extent of the calamity overhanging 
the country, he wished it to be distinetly 
understood that the subject stood over, 
and that it would be quite competent to 
deal with it next Session on its own 
merits. 

Mr. WARNER said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
whether, in his opinion, it would not be 
just and expedient to insert in the Bill a 
clause authorizing an occupying tenant 
who might have paid the additional rate 
levied under the intended Act to deduct 
from his rent in the next settlement with 
his landlord, the whole or some fixed pro- 
portion of such additional rate so paid ? 
In the adjustment of rent between the 
owner and the occupier, the former was 
the person who virtually paid the rates ; 
but in the present exceptional period the 
burden would fall wholly upon the oecu- 
pier, as there would be no time to adjust 
the matter in accordance with the ordi- 
nary incidence of the poor rate. His own 
view was that a deduction to the full 
amount as in the Income Tax Act should 
be allowed in this Act, but that might be 
considered going too far; and he should 
therefore suggest that as in the Irish Poor 
Law a provision would be introduced into 
the Bill by which the occupier would be at 
liberty to deduct from the rent. He hoped 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
would take the subject into consideration. 

GeneraL LINDSAY said, he had pre- 
sented a petition from the Wigan board 
of guardians against the Bill, and praying 
for its rejection. He could not go that 
extent, although he regretted that it had 
not been earlier introduced, so that hon. 
Members might have had longer opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the views of their 
constituents. The state of things in 
Wigan was remarkable and exceptional. 
In that borough upwards of £70,000 had 
been raised by private subscription for the 
purpose of keeping the people off the rates. 
In consequence of this the rates of Wigan 
were apparently low as compared with 
other places. In Blackburn the rates last 
year were Is. 4$d. in the pound; the 
estimated rate for the current year was 
4s, 1d. In Preston last year it was 1s. 1 jd.; 
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this year it was estimated at 4s. 103d. 
In Wigan last year it was ls. 43d.; 
this year it would be Is. 10d. That 
showed that the amount of the rates 
where there was extensive private bene- 
volence was no guide to the actual extent 
of the distress, The effect of the Bill 
would be that other places, where private 
charity had not been so active, would be 
able to come upon Wigan for a rate in aid, 
though in point of fact the distress might 
be no worse in the one place than in the 
other. It was of this that his constituents 
complained. The whole county of Lan- 
eashire had been enriched by the cotton 
manufacture, and he suggested that the 
better plan would be to enlarge the area 
of relief, and make it include either the 
whole county or one-half. Liverpool had 
been enriched enormously by the trade, 
for all the cotton came in through that 
port before it was manufactured, while 
afterwards all the cotton went out through 
Liverpool. Then the price of land had 
greatly increased throughout the county, 
and all these were reasons why the area 
should be enlarged. He could not take 
upon himself the responsibility of opposing 
the Bill, but some provision ought to be 
made by which a town where the rates 
had been kept low hy local contributions, 
and where great efforts had been made to 
keep the people from the degradation which 
they felt in coming upon the rates, should 
not be liable to help another place where 
the same amount of private charity had 
not been shown. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he could un- 
derstand the hardship pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Norwich (Mr. Warner) in 
cases where, owing to the operation of the 
Bill, a tenant might be made liable to pay 
a larger rate than he had expected under 
an arrangement with his landlord, an 
average of rates having been taken. He 
was afraid, however, that that was not a 
subject which could be legislated for in the 
present Bill. In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard who had spoken with 
reference to the franchise, he might men- 
tion that he had a Return which showed 
that out of 390,000 occupiers of tenements 
in Lancashire, 294,000 were rated under 
£10. He hoped, therefore, that the con- 
sequences apprehended by the hon. Mem- 
ber would not ensue. 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Guardians may charge Cost of 
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Relief in Parishes in excess of their ordi- 
nary Expenditure upon the Common Fund). 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it was only 
right that he should inform the Committee 
of the Amendments he intended to introduce 
into the Bill. In Clause 1 reference was 
made to the test of the excess upon which 
it was proposed to give the parish a claim 
for relief out of the common fund, the 
present proposal being that such a claim 
should arise upon an excess of two-thirds 
on an average of the expenditure of 
the three previous years. That proposal 
seemed to excite some little difference of 
opinion, and therefore he would substitute 
a fixed rate in the pound. Upon a con- 
sideration of all the information which it 
was possible to collect bearing upon this 
case, as to what would be a fair limit, he 
proposed to fix the sum at 5s. in the 
pound. In Clause 3, which dealt with 
unions instead of parishes, the same 
Amendment would be proposed, and the 
amount of rate then would also be fixed at 
5s. in the pound. Then, in order to prevent 
any accident or delay which might occur 
in issuing an Order in Council, he proposed 
to substitute a special order of the Poor 
Law Board, which, as the Committee 
might be aware, was signed, not only by 
the two principal Secretaries of State, 
but by three other Members of the Cabi- 
net. Such an order would have the same 
effect and would be received with the same 
consideration as the Order in Council. 
The objection had been taken that it was 
possible, as the Bill was framed, that a 
‘parish might come for aid upon another 
parish where the poor-rate was greater in 
amount. That anomaly, however, would 
cease to exist if the limit were fixed at 5s. 
in the pound. 


Mr. E. C. EGERTON said, he was | 


glad to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had consented to make these 
changes. He was sorry to say that there 
were districts in Lancashire and Cheshire 
in which there was great distress, not 
arising from the cotton manufacture, but 
from depression in the silk manufacture. 
There was great distress from that source 
in parts of Manchester and in Macclesfield 
and Leeds. In Macclesfield the rates for 
the last five years had been nearly 5s. in 
the pound ; and in the neighbourhood of 
the town there was a place called Bolling- 
ton, which was principally engaged in the 
cotton trade. By the Bill as it originally 
stood the town of Macclesfield would have 
had to contribute to Wallington, which 
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would have been injustice. There were 
many difficulties in the question, looking 
at it in every way, but he must say that 
his opinion was against attempting to re- 
lieve the distress by loans. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, 
that though he had first been in favour of 
the principle of a multiple rate of excess, 
subsequent reflection had induced him to 
support the Amendment proposed by tho 
right hon. Gentleman in that respect. 

Mr. POTTER said, he should move, 
that after the word ‘‘ Chester,” in the 
third line of the clause, there should be 
added the words, ‘‘ Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Cumberland.”’ There 
were districts in each of those counties 
which were most injuriously affected by 
the present depressed state of the manu- 
facturing industry, and he wished to ex- 
tend to them the benefit of that measare, 
For instance, in Derbyshire there were no 
less than 12,965 persons employed in cot- 
ton mills, with two or three times that 
number dependent upon them. In one 
particular district the average number of 
paupers on the books was 202, but it had 
now risen to 1,895. In Cumberland there 
were 3,281 persons employed in factories, 
and a good many handloom weavers, and 
the destitution in Carlisle was very great. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
cotton manufacture had been carried on 
to a considerable extent in some districts 
in Derbyshire, and in one place—Glossop 
—there was every prospect that a rate of 
10s, in the pound would be soon required. 
He had therefore no objection to extend 
the operation of the Bill to that county. 
But there was no such reason for including 
Yorkshire and Cumberland within its pro- 
visions ; and as for Nottinghamshire, no 
application had come from that county for 
any such measure, 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
he was glad to hear that Derbyshire was to 
be comprised within the operation of the 
Bill. At the same time, he trusted that 
some means would be proposed by which 
unions might be allowed to raise loans on 
the security of the rates. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, there 
were districts in Leicestershire which would 
be affected by the dearth of cotton, and 
they ought to have the benefits of this 
Bill. 

Mr. COBBETT observed that there 
were a great many persons employed in the 
cotton trade in Yorkshire, and he trusted 
that when the right hon. Gentleman was 
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informed that they were all comprised in 
the West Riding, he would review his de- 
termination with regard to that Riding of 
Yorkshire at least. 

Mr. POTTER said, he stood alone. He 
believed he was the only Member from 
Cumberland present, otherwise he should 
divide the House against that county being 
excluded. 

Me. C. P.VILLIERS said, he would con- 
sider that point, and if he should find, on 
inquiry, that there were good reasons for 
extending the operation of the Bill to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, he would intro- 
duce a provision to that effect on the bring- 
ing up of the Report. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the great 
mass of the population of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire had no connection whatever 
with the cotton manufacture ; and he did 
not see why they should be brought within 
the operation of the measure. 

Mr. AtpermMaAN SIDNEY said, the 
district between Halifax and Rochdale in 
Yorkshire was largely employed in the cot- 
ton trade, and he thought it would be un- 
just to exclude them from the operation of 
the Bill. 

Mr. PULLER said, he was of opinion 
that the best way to prevent total ruin 
overwhelming the ratepayers in the dis- 
tressed parishes was to enable the boards 
of guardians, with the assent of the Poor 
Law Board, to borrow—wherever, owing 
to the amount of the distress prevailing, 
or the inability of persons to pay the rates 
levied, they deem it necessary to take that 
course—money on the security of the 
rates, which could be repaid with eom- 
paratively little difficulty when a period of 
prosperity returned. The measure ought 
to be made applicable to cvery county in 
which there were any distressed unions. 

Mr. GARNETT said, about ten per 
cent of the population of the Laneaster 
Union were engaged in the cotton trade, 
but that union embraced a large area, and 
ineluded agricultural parishes, which, in 
ordinary times, were much poorer than the 
manufacturing districts. The principle 
of taxation and representation going to- 
gether would be set at naught by a rate in 
aid. He thonght, too, that it would be 
only fair to throw upon the owners of pro- 
perty some of the burden; and by adopt- 
ing the system of loans that would be done. 
He mnst confess, however, that his own 
board of guardians was strongly opposed 
to the plan of loans ; but, after the best 
consideration he eould give the subject, he 
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had come to the conclusion, that if they 
had a rate in aid, they must also have loans. 

Genera LINDSAY said, he doubted 
whether a loan could be worked in the 
borough which he had the honour to re- 
present. Wigan for borough purposes had 
already borrowed to the utmost extent to 
which Parliament permitted money to be 
borrowed upon the security of rates ; and 
therefore if it were to be relieved by means 
of a loan, it would be unable to pay any 
portion of the interest, the whole of which 
would consequently fall upon the part of 
the union outside the borough. Besides, he 
preferred a rate in aid, because there would 
be a better chance of the money being 
judiciously administered. 

Mr. POTTER said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he proposed 
to substitute the following clause for 
Clause 1 :— 


Clause (A.) (Guardians may charge cost of 
Relief in Parishes in excess of 5s. in the Pound 
on the other Parishes in Union.) 


“T. If the guardians of any union situate 
wholly or in part within any of the counties of 
Lancaster, Chester, or Derby, shall find that the 
expenditure of any parish comprised within such 
union in and about the relief of the poor for the 
quarter ending at Michaelmas or Christmas shall 
have exceeded the rate of 5s. in the pound per an- 
num on the annual rateable value of the property 
of such parish, the excess shall be charged to the 
other parishes in the union in proportion to the 
amount of the annual rateable value of the property 
comprised in such parishes: Provided that if the 
expenditure of any parish for the quarter ending at 
any of the periods aforesaid, including its propor- 
tion of any excess charged upon it under this Act, 
shall exceed the said rate of 5s. in the pound per 
annum on its annual rateable value, all expendi- 
ture of such parish in and about the relief of the 
poor for that quarter in excess of such limit shall 
be charged in like manner upon the remaining 
parishes, the expenditure of which, including their 
proportion of any excess charged upon them 
under this Act, shall not have exceeded the limit 
aforesaid, and so on, loties quoties, until the sum 
charged upon each parish shall amount to the 
limit aforesaid, and then all expenditure over and 
above that limit shall be charged to the common 
fund of the union.” 


Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, 
that there being a great difference of 
opinion with respect to the propricty of a 
loan or a rate in aid, he had prepared cer- 
tain words in order to test the opinion of 
the Committee with reference to which of 
the two principles they would adopt. He 
was about to propose to insert words in 
the clause which had been withdrawn, to 
this effeet— 
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“ That the guardians may, with the sanction of 

the Poor Law Board, borrow any overplus re- 
quired beyond the rate raised in a particular 
parish, and apply the amount to the payment of 
any charges imposed under the Act.” 
Such a proposition as that submitted to 
the Committee and a division taken upon 
it would at once decide the question whe- 
ther they should adopt the principle of a 
loan or not. He was, however, debarred 
from bringing forward his Amendment, as 
he did not know at what part of the sub- 
stituted clause it ought to be inserted. He 
would therefore suggest that time should be 
given for consideration of the new clause. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Committee to consider the position 
they were in. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board had 
proposed a long clause, which nobody had 
scen, of a most important character ; and 
immediately on that, his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel W. Patten) made another 
proposition, quite different in principle, of 
which no notice had been given. The effect 
of his hon. Friend’s Amendment would 
do away altogether with the principle of 
the rate in aid, and bring forward the 
principle of a loan ; whereas the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets did nothing of the kind, but pro- 
ceeded to supplement in some way or other 
the rate in aid. They knew not at all 
whether the system of loans was to be 
on the parish or on the union. His hon. 
Friend said that he would make that clear 
afterwards. He knew very well that it 
was most inconvenient to have any delay 
at that period of the Session, but he really 
thought they would save time if they 
passed it through Committee pro formd, in 
order to have the Bill reprinted with the 
new clause and the Amendments proposed, 
for the difficulties came so thick upon every 
side that he defied any Member in the 
House thoroughly to understand how the 
Bill stood. For his own part he felt quite 
unable to come to any conclusion on what 
had been proposed. If it was to be a loan 
to the union, it was a rate in aid thrown 
over a number of years during which the 
interest was to be paid. That admitted the 
rate-in-aid principle, but only borrowing to 
carry it out. Was it to be a loan to the 
parish ? Tis hon, Friend the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) said that half 
the people in the parish would not be able 
to pay. How, then, could it be an ad- 
vantage to them to borrow money on in- 
terest for ten or fifteen years instead of 
having a larger arca ? 


Colonel Wilson Patten 


{COMMONS} 
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did not appear at all clear to him that they 
would benefit the ratepayer in that way, 
He implored the Government not to drive 
them to take all the steps in the dark, but 
to have that long clause printed before it 
was discussed, and let them know what 
they were about. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that it was thought 
premature to discuss the question of the 
borrowing powers. The new clause did 
not go beyond the scope of the old one, 
It was confined to the aiding of the parish 
in distress by other parishes in the union, 
and did not extend to the relicf of the 
union by borrowing money. So far as he 
understood the general purport of the new 
clause, he thought it satisfactory ; but he 
had failed to catch its language. It ap. 
peared to dispose of many of the difficul- 
ties which had presented themselves to 
his mind as well as the minds of other 
hon. Members, while at the same time it 
preserved that invaluable test—the work- 
house test. He considered that the ques- 
tion of proportionate increase had been 
quite set at rest by the Return moved for, 
which showed that proportionate increase 
of the rates would be impossible. He pre- 
sumed that the proposed charge of 5s. in 
the pound would include both the parochial 
assessment and the contribution to the 
common fund, so that all they had now to 
dispose of was simply the question whether 
it would be preferable to supplement a rate 
in aid by a loan or not. 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would withdraw the proposition he had 
ventured to offer, in order that the new 
clause proposed by the President of the 
Poor Law Board might be discussed. 
Having had an opportunity of looking at 
the new clause, he thought it a great im- 
provement on the former one, and should 
give it his support. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the intention 
of the clause was to lay down a fixed rate of 
5s. in the pound as the measure of the dis- 
tress when a parish should be relieved from 
the common fund. It also provided that 
the other parishes in the union should 
contribute till they all had to pay 5s. in the 
pound, and after that the union might 
come upon the other unions for aid. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
position of the borough he had the honour 
to represent, where there were 8,500 
assessments, of which 6,000 were at or 
under £6, about 500 from £6 to £10. 
Of these more than 6,000 had ceased to 
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be ratepayers, and therefore the assess- 
ment would fall upon about 2,000. The 
available assessment at present was only 
40 per cent in value of the whole. A 
rate of 5s. in the pound would, with re- 
spect to those who would have to pay, 
amount to 12s. Besides that, there was 
a borough rate of 2s. 6d., which would 
become equal to a rate of 6s. Of the 40 
per cent in value, 15 per cent were manu- 
facturers, and they were in this position, 
that they had no income either from their 
trade or the rents of their cottages, and 
therefore their assessments must be paid 
out of capital. Every one of them was 
losing money; they were either working 
at a loss or working short time in order 
to keep their hands from starving. Many 
of the shopkeepers were so much reduced 
that they were unable to subscribe any 
longer to the relief of the distressed. 
From this statement the House would see 
that the pressure of a 5s. rate was more 
severe than many persons had imagined. 
It would be most injudicious to adopt the 
hint thrown out by the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire, that the parishes should 
be allowed to borrow money. The parishes 
would, if that were done, instead of being 
relieved by a return of better times, find 
themselves embarrassed with the payment 
of the interest and principal of borrowed 
money 

Mr. IIENLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board had been kind enough to let him 
see the amended clause, and all he could 
state was that if there should be any diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the Bill, per- 
haps the Government would not object to 
reecommit it, so that the House might have 
an opportunity of properly considering it. 
But he hoped that that would not be 
necessary. Ile had uo wish to throw any 
impediment in the way of the measure. 
His only doubt was lest the clause would 
not enable the aid required by distressed 
parishes to come in quickly enough. The 
manner in which the rates would run up 
had been pointed out. But it ought also 
to have been shown that the remedy would 
come in not on the whole year, but after 
the quarter, and therefore it would come 
in quicker than if it had gone on for the 
whole year. The doubt he felt with re- 
spect to the clause was this—the getting- 
in of the money as quick as the parishes 
might want it. Supposing parish A up to 
Michaelmas to have spent 5s., and there 
was an excess of expenditure of 3s., was 
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parish A to raise that 3s. in the first in- 
stance to relieve the poor, and then get it 
back again? What was wanted was im- 
mediate reliefs He thought there was 
some difficulty in the clause in this 
respect, and therefore had called the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to it. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, on the 
part of the Government, that there would 
be no objection to what the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire proposed if any- 
thing should make the recommittal of the 
Bill really necessary. As to the facilities 
for getting money, supposing there was 
anything urgent in the case, there never 
was any difficulty in that matter, because 
the guardians would make an order on 
their treasurer, who gencrally had the 
means. There were several cases in Lan- 
eashire where they had overdrawn the 
treasurer. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad they 
had such wealthy treasurers in Lancashire, 
which was not the case in his part of the 
country. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the alteration 
proposed by his right hon. Friend ap- 
peared to be so important that not only 
would it be necessary to have it post- 
poned to give time for the Commit- 
tee to look at it carefully, but he 
thought it would be of vital importance 
that the House should not proceed to legis- 
late until the districts concerned them- 
selves should have had an opportunity of 
expressing their views upon the clause. 
The change proposed was one of consider- 
able magnitude. The Bill, as it originally 
stood, seemed to give a ready access to the 
necessary relief; and, as the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite had said, it was of the 
utmost importance that the relief should 
be available at once when required. When 
it was proposed in the original Bill to give 
access from the parish to the union, and 
from the union to the county, after the 
rates had risen by two-thirds of the pre- 
vious averages, a ready possession was ob- 
tained of the means of assistance. But 
the change, as he understood it, was this : 
—That there should be an invariable cast- 
iron rule, that until a parish or a union 
was rated at 5s., there should be no relief 
at all. Was he right in that interpreta- 


tion? [Mr. C. P. Vitxrers assented. ] Then 
he had no hesitation in saying that that 
was a most injudicious alteration consi- 
dered in relation to the exigencies of the 
For ex- 


ease in the north of England, 
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ample, take the union of Rochdale. In 
1861 the borough rate of that union was 
1s. 1d. in the pound, and it was estimated 
that in the present year it would be 1s. 
83d. Now, Rochdale union could have no 
assistance from the county until that rate 
had risen to 5s. Just see what a pro- 
cess Rochdale would have to go through. 
Calculated by the rateable value of the 
property, it would have to raise £37,000 
by additional rates before it could have any 
relief from the county. But what was the 
state of Rochdale at that moment? He 


would read an extract from a gentleman of 
the first respectability, the treasurer of the 
Relief Fund, and whose services had been 
of immense value to the borough and dis- 
That gentleman said— 


trict. 

“Taking a radius of one mile from the centre 
of the borough, we have about eighty-five mills en- 
gaged in the cotton trade ; of these thirty-six are 
closed now, fourteen to sixteen more are to be 
closed in a week or ten days, and the remainder 
are not averaging above two days per week, and 
many of them will close. I am of opinion that in 
another month out of the whole eighty-five mills 
at least sixty will be obliged to stop. If I were 
to extendthe area,I should then most seriously 
add to the number. Private charity cannot grap- 
ple with the crisis. Our first subscriptions are 
exhausted, and we are this week commencing a 
second effort, about £1,300 having been promised. 
How the winter is to be got through I dare not 
attempt to say. The prospect is appalling in the 
highest degree ; and yet in the face of this the 
Poor Law Board obstinately refuse all real and 
substantial aid. At their door must lie the re- 
sponsibility. What difficulties we who live on the 
spot have yet to encounter are unknown.” 


The Board of Guardians of Rochdale had 
unanimously petitioned the House for 
power to borrow on the security of their 
rates for ten years, and other boards simi- 
larly placed believed that such was the best 
course to pursue. He had been frequently 
referred to as an advocate for borrowing ; 
but, in fact, he only went to those who 
were placed in the midst of the distress, and 
asked them what were their wishes and 
anticipations in reference to the coming 
winter; and when he found that these 
individuals, who were in the first instance 
responsible, were unanir-ously of opinion 
—and this opinion founded on a desire to 
be self-sustaining —that the best thing 
the House could do for them was to 
give them power to borrow now upon the 
security of the rates for ten years — 
he at once gave his assent to their 
preposition. ho were better able to 
judge than those parties what was best 
to be done? And who had any interest 
in preventing these powers being con- 


Mr. Cobden 
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ferred? Certainly not his right hon, 
Friend at the head of the Poor Law 
Board. But it was well known that the 
permanent officials in these departments 
exercised much influence in matters of 
this sort. But why should the House be 
tied up to any rules or precedents that 
had no applicability to the terrible state of 
things that had arisen? A right hon, 
Gentleman who spoke on a former ocea- 
sion intimated that in the event of war 
the same calamity might oceur again. 
But war had never produced such a cala- 
mity to our industry. Our wars had never 
prevented our getting raw materials toa 
greater or less degree. But the American 
cotton was hermetically sealed up, and 
would not be released so long as the war 
continued ; and he did not believe that 
any one could realize the extent of the 
disaster that would be suffered if the war 
continued for another twelve months. An 
hon. Gentleman talked about their going 
and getting the cotton. He (Mr. Cobden) 
had not a word to say against friendly 
mediation, but he believed that any at- 
tempt to obtain the cotton by force, or by 
any violation of international law, would 
bring upon them greater calamities than 
even those which they were suffering from, 
He could not see any present remedy for 
the evil ; and coming to the House without 
any plan or predilection at all, he wanted 
to know why the inhabitants of Rochdale 
should not be allowed to borrow money 
in the way that they proposed? He could 
not see why the Bill might not give bor- 
rowing powers, and provide a rate in aid 
also. Secing the important change that 
had been made by his right hon. Friend 
in the first clause, he thought they should 
not then decide upon it. The clause should 
be printed, and before they proceeded to 
legislate, all the districts of the coun 
try that were interested should have an 
opportunity of considering it. Ile sin- 
cerely regretted that the matter had been 
left to the end of the Session. He did 
not approve of the way in which much of 
their time had been spent, but he would 
rather remain longer than have precipitate 
legislation on the subject. They must be 
called together in October or November, 
unless they now gave the widest latitude 
to those who were intrusted with authority 
to act in the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was glad 
for once to be able to agree with the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. [Mr. Coppen: 
For the first time in our lives.] The 
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workhouse test would be completely un- 
availing in the exceptional condition of the 
cotton districts, and would break down as 
it had done in Coventry. That test could 
only be relied upon in order to secure the 
due administration of the Poor Law under 
ordinary cireumstances. What would be 
the result of a rate in aid without the 
power of borrowing on the rate? The 
expenditure would have to be regulated al- 
most solely upon official cognizance, with- 
out the assistance of that local or per- 
sonal knowledge which might be obtained 
by employing the parochial system. A 
temporary emergency could not be met 
by adhering rigidly to the ordinary rules 
of the new Poor Law. The object could 
only be accomplished by giving a bor- 
rowing power to the parishes on security 
of the rates, and thus eliciting the aid of 
local co-operation and personal knowledge. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, that the people of the cotton 
districts ought not to be deprived of the 
means of helping themselves. If the rates 
were only ls. 8d., there must be much 
available capital; and he thought that 
the inhabitants ought to be allowed 
to borrow money, and to avail themselves 
of the credit afforded by the existence of 
that large capital. ; 

Mr. GILPIN said, that the practice of 
borrowing on the security of the rates 
had hitherto only been resorted to for 
the purpose of emigration or for build- 
ing new workhouses. In one case, the 
money secured a permanent provision for 
the recipient; in the other, it provided 
a permanent building for the union or 
parish, He was aware of the exception- 
al character of the present crisis, and de- 
plored it as much as any man could; but 
it was a new idea to propose to borrow 
money on the security of the rates to pay 
for the bread consumed at the present 
time. The consequence would be that 
the ratepayers, twenty years hence, would 
have to pay for the bread consumed by the 
poor of the present day. That was a pro- 
position that did not appear to him sound 
in principle. As a rule they all knew that 
borrowed money was not so carefully spent 
as money that was not borrowed. Sup- 
pose an agricultural district was struck 
with sterility, as was suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale, 
would it be wiser, he asked, to fix upon 
that stricken parish a charge for tweniy 
years to come, or to go for help to pa- 
rishes in the immediate neighbourhood 
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that were not so impoverished? He de- 
nied that the Poor Law Board had exhi- 
bited any remissness in the matter. Upon 
the contrary, they had endeavoured through- 
out the crisis to meet every application in a 
spirit of liberality, at the same time taking 
eare to carry out the law, which, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock, was fundamentally a humane law. 
If they had proposed exceptional legisla- 
tion some time ago, and the anticipated 
necessity for it had not arisen, hon. Mem- 
bers who now complained, would, probably, 
have been the first to find fault with the 
Government for ever having introduced 
such legislation. Even now he admitted, 
that if they had a guarantee that things 
in Lancashire would not get worse than 
they now were, no legislation of this kind 
would have been wanted. But the belief 
of the Poor Law Board was that we had 
not seen the worst, or anything like the 
worst, and that there should be a power 
somewhere to relieve effectually that dis- 
tress which was likely to prevail during 
the next six months. 

Mr. HENLEY asked how it was in- 
tended that the borrowing powers should 
be used 2? Was it proposed that the bor- 
rowing should be effected by the whole 
union, or by each parish ? 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the union of 
Rochdale embraced a manufacturing com- 
munity, and the rates were therefore 
uniform. The guardians of the whole 
union were unanimous in their opinion 
with regard to borrowing ; but it might 
happen that a great difference would exist 
between different parishes, and that 
showed the necessity for deliberation on 
the matter. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Laneashire had introduced 
a clause which should have been included 
in the Bill and proposed on the responsi- 
bility of the Government, What gave rise 
to the severe reflections upon the Poor Law 
Board made by his friend in Rochdale was 
this :—Ile was exceedingly indignant that 
after petitioning to have the right to bor- 
row conferred on them, no mention of it 
was made in the Bill. He (Mr. Cobden) 
believed the parishes might borrow on 
their own security. A precedent with re- 
gard to borrowing was furnished by the 
destruction of Nottingham Castle during 
the Reform Bill riots, when an Act of Par- 
liament was passed empowering the hun- 
dred to borrow the £20,000 or £30,000, 
which they had to raise, the repayment 
of this sum being spread over a period of 
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years. That rule might be applied to a! 
parish, but it was a matter of detail which 
should be dealt with by the Government, 
and introduced into the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the Com- 
mittee were discussing several questions 
at the same time. The only question 
before them was whether Clause 1 should 
be postponed, and all that had passed in 
debate convinced him that the Bill was 
one which the House ought to have had 
an opportunity of discussing at least three 
weeks ago. However, it was too late now 
to consider that point. As to the pro- 
posed postponement of the clause, he feared 
that the present scanty attendance would 
become still more scanty by the time the 
subject was next discussed, and, on the 
whole, therefore, it would be better to come 
to a decision then. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was justified in proposing 
the substituted clause ; for the fluctuating 
test of distress, pointed out in the original 
Bill, would never have stood discussion 
and inquiry, and a fixed test, although 
no doubt open to objection, would be the 
fairest arrangement. As to the borrowing 
powers, they were not materially involved 
in this clause. The question was whether 
the parishes or the unions should have the 
power to borrow. He understood that 
his hon. Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment, that the parishes should have the 
power to borrow, but that left untouched 
the questiou whether the unions, which 
could give better security and raise money 
on better terms, should be intrusted with 
such a power, That was a question which 
was open to discussion at a future time, 
but all the Committee had then to con- 
sider was whether, before the powers 
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granted by the Bill came into play, they 
would insist that a parish should tax, 
itself to a certain fixed amount. Heshould | 
feel bound to support the new clause to! 
that effect, which was proposed by the’ 
right hon, Gentleman. | 

Mr. BARROW said, he was of opinion 
that the limit of 5s. was too small a one to 
found upon it a claim for aid. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
only question before the Committee was | 
that the clause should be struck out for 
the purpose of substituting another in its 
place. The new clause could not be! 
brought up until the remaining clauses had | 
been disposed of, and then would be the 
time for hon. Members to propose Amend- | 
ments. 

Clause struck out, 


Mr. Cobden 
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Clause 2 (Guardians may make extra- 
ordinary Calls) agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Guardians of distressed Unions 
may apply for aid to the Poor Law Board, 
who may make a Representation to the 
Queen in Council, who may issue an Order 
for the Adoption of this Act) struck out, 


Clause 4 (Poor Law Board shall appor- 
tion the Sum over the Unions in the 
County.) 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that the clause 
should be postponed until it was seen what 
Clause 3 proposed to do. 

Mr.C. P. VILLIERS said, that the chief 
alterations in Clause 3 were to fix a mazi- 
mum of 5s.in the pound, instead of an 
excess of two-thirds over the average rate 
of the last three years, and the substitu- 
tion of a special order of the Poor Law 
Board for an Order in Council. 

Mr. COBDEN asked, whether there 
would be any appeal from the order of the 
Poor Law Board ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, there was 
no question of appeal in the matter. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 5 (The Poor Law Board to ex- 
clude the Poorer Unions) struck out. 

Clause 6 (Provision for the cases of 
Unions in two Counties) agreed to. 

Clause 7 (No Order of the Board to be 
issued after the First of March) amended, 
and agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Orders in Council to be laid 
before Parliament) struck out. 

Clause 9 (Interpretation Clause) agreed 
to. 

Clause (A.) (Guardians may charge Cost 
of Relief of Parishes in Excess of 5s. in the 
Pound on the other Parishes in Union) 
brought up in lieu of Clause 1, and read 
1°; 2°; and added to the Bill. 


The following Clause, in 
Clause 3:— 


Clause (B.) (Guardians of distressed Unions, 
when the Expenditure shall have execeded 5s. in 


lieu of 


| the Pound, may apply to the Poor Law Board, 
| who may apportion such excess of Expenditure 


over the Unions in the County.) 

“If the guardians of any such union shall find 
that the aggregate expenditure in and about the 
relief of the poor of the whole unjon for the 
quarter ending at Michaelmas or Christmas next 
shall have exceeded the rate of 5s. in the pound 
per annum on the annual rateable value of the 
property comprised within such union, such guar- 
dians may apply to the Poor Law Board, and 
thereupon the Poor Law Board may, if they think 
proper, upon being satisfied that there has been 


such excess of expenditure as aforesaid, make a 
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general order upon the several unions and parishes 
under a separate board of guardians or select vestry 
in the county wherein such union shall be situated 
to contribute a sum of money to meet the excess, 
in proportion to the annual rateable value of the 
property comprised within such unions and parishes 
respectively ; and the several sums so apportioned 
shall be paid by the guardians and select vestries 
of the said unions and parishes respectively out 
of the respective common funds of the said unions, 
and from the funds of the guardians and vestries 
of the said parishes respectively, to the treasurer 
ofthe union on whose behalf the said order shall 
have been issued.” 


—brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he would move the 
omission of all the words after the words 
“such guardians,’’ in order to insert the 
words — 

“may, with the sanction of the Poor Law 
Board, borrow any sum not exceeding half the 
amount of such rateable annual value, and apply 
the money so borrowed in payment of any charges 
imposed under this Act on the common fund of 
such union.” 

No doubt there was an obscure clause in 
the statute of Elizabeth which gave the 
quarter sessions power to rate one part of 
a county to meet the distress in another 
part ; but when they came to examine the 
statute of Elizabeth, they would find that 
it did not apply to the present case. In 
the first place, the statute of Elizabeth 
never gave the power of rating for the 
assistance of able-bodied poor. What it 
did was to enable a rate to be levied for 
the purpose of buying wool to set the 
people at work ; and to apply that to the 
present state of things the rate be levied 
under that statute ought to be applied in 
the purchase of cotton, to set the people to 
work in the manufacturing districts ; but 
it was the inability to procure cotton that 
had produced their distress. In reality 
the statute of Elizabeth had nothing to do 
with the subject, and it was the statute of 
William IV. that applied to the present 
state of things. The distress which existed 
in the north could not, properly speaking, 
be attributed to any neglect or overtrading 
on the part of the cotton manufacturers ; 
it resulted rather from the course pursued 
by the nation at large in adopting a parti- 
cular line of policy, and the proposition 
made by the Government was to get out of 
the difficulty by giving an arbitrary and 
summary power to the Poor Law Board to 
levy a tax upon other unions, the reason 
given for such a proposal being that it 
would be inconvenient to call Parliament 
together before Christmas. Parliament, 
however, would, he contended, be guilty of 
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a gross dereliction of duty if they con- 
ferred the absolute power in question upon 
so light a ground. It was very true, no 
doubt, that when a parish was in distress 
increased rates would make it bankrupt. 
The only alternative was to adopt the com- 
mercial practice of enabling people to tide 
over difficulties which they could not im- 
mediately meet by borrowing money on 
permanent resources. Half of the annual 
rateable value of a parish would be a proper 
limit to such borrowing powers ; but that, 
as well as the duration of the loan, was a 
question of detail. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he did 
not regard the Amendment unfavourably, 
because he believed it was better to leave 
the people to deal in their own way with 
distress in their own district. He had, 
however, the strongest objection to the 
arguments which the hon. Member used. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that as we did 
not interfere to prevent the American 
blockade, and as that had led to a cotton 
famine, we were bound to make good the 
losses of the cotton manufacturers. That 
doctrine ought not to pass without a pro- 
test. He would not inquire whether or 
not we were right in not interfering, al- 
though he thought we were wrong. But 
he could not conceive that the hon. Mem- 
ber was prepared to accept the logical 
consequences of that theory. Suppose 
that the States, instead of a blockade, 
had imposed a prohibitory export duty on 
cotton. A famine would equally have been 
produced. In such a case we surely would 
not resort to arms to get rid of the duty, 
and yet, according to the hon. Member, 
we should be bound to repair the losses 
of Lancashire. Such a proposition was 
quite untenable. The hon. Member also 
said that the Lancashire manufacturers 
were not to blame for their present eri- 
tical position. Of course, no human being 
could have foreseen the extraordinary civil 
war which was raging ; but if there had 
been a war between this country and 
America, that would have had precisely 
the same effect with regard to Lancashire. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den) said that the trade in cotton during 
war time would be carried on just the 
same as in peace ; but unless the Americans 
sent their cotton into the seas with the 
intention of being captured, he (Lord R. 
Cecil) could not sce how that could be. 
At all events, the trade would be reduced 
to a mere smuggling trade. Now, what 


he wished the Committee to remember was 
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this, that the manufacturers, as trades- 
men, were bound to look forward to the 
fact that war between this country and 
the United States was a possible contin- 
gency. That was an event that had been 
constantly contemplated, and against which 
we had made provision, It was there- 
fore not fair to say that the distress was 
purely accidental, and that the manovfac- 
turers had nothing to do with it. The 
hon. Member east discredit on the honour 
of the House by suggesting that they 
were hurrying the measure through, merely 
to avoid the inconvenience of a winter 
Session. The House would never degrade 
itself by such conduct. There was good 
reason why the people of Lancashire 
should contribute for the relief of the 
present distress. They had eaten the 
banquet, and ought to pay their share of 
the bill. They had enjoyed the profits, and 
ought to bear their proportion of the losses. 

Mr. J. C. EWART said, the noble 
Lord seemed to forget that in war time 
the trade would be carried on by means 
of neutrals. 

Mr. COBDEN said, the noble Lord im- 
puted some blame to the cotton manufac- 
turers, because they had not taken pre- 
cautions to insure a supply of raw material. 
That was a common complaint, but was it 
well grounded ? He supposed no man in 
his senses would say that the same labour, 
skill, and capital which had been devoted 
to the development of the cotton industry 
of Lancashire could at the same time have 
been applied to the cultivation of cotton 
in America or elsewhere. The same labour, 
skill, and capital could not be employed in 
two places at once. This country had 
produced men of the greatest ingenuity 
in inventing and working machinery, and 
the most enterprising and energetic eotton 
spinners and manufacturers. He thought, 
therefore, that the British capitalists had 
— their part. In offering the 

st possible market for cotton wherever 
it could be got, they had done all that, as 
individuals, they could be asked to do to 
stimulate the growth of cotton. He did 
not mean to say that the spinners and 
manufacturers might not, as capitalists, 
invest their surplus means in growing cot- 
ton in various parts of the world, but it 
was not their duty to do so. What the 
noble Lord meant was this—that, as a 
community, Lancashire had taken no part 
in trying to devise means by which cotton 
might be produced in other countries. He 
(Mr. Cobden) contended that as a commue 
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nity Lancashire had done all that they 
could to promote the growth of cotton in 
India. All that they could do was to 
memorialize and urge the Government, by 
making roads and improving the tenure of 
land, to remove the obstacles in the wa 
of growing cotton in India. Did the noble 
Lord know how much Lancashire had done 
in that respect? He remembered that, 
as long ago as 1848, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham made a speech 
urging the Government to send out a com. 
mission to report on the capabilities of 
growing cotton in India, and pointing out 
the imprudence of being solely dependent 
upon one market. The late Sir, Robert 
Peel and the late Sir James Graham com. 
plimented his hon. Friend upon that speech, 
and his hon. Friend made another speech 
in favour of a Committee of Inquiry upon 
the same subject. The Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce had repeatedly discussed 
the question, and Manchester had twice 
sent out deputations to India on the sub- 
ject. Not a Governor General had been al- 
lowed to go to India, or a finance Minister 
suffered to depart for the East, without 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in- 
viting them to Manchester, or coming to 
London, to impress upon them the import 
ance of removing the obstacles to a supply 
of cotton from India ; until an outery was 
raised that Manchester men looked upon 
India merely as a cotton farm, and made 
all the politics of India revolve round their 
own selfish interests. He declared that 
he had almost felt inclined to share that 
sentiment upon seeing Manchester perse- 
vering so pertinaciously in the matter. 
Indisputable as were these facts, how could 
any one impute blame to Manchester. The 
Manchester cotton-spinners were not a ma 
jority in the Cabinet. They did not ap- 
point the President of the Indian Board, 
But all that they could do they had done 
in stimulating the Government to remove 
obstacles which the Government might 
have removed, so far as to enable cotton 
to be brought to the sea-coast by road or 
river, instead of on the backs of bullocks. 
All bad been urged in vain ; and when this 
crisis came, it was not becoming to cast 
blame on this great industry for a calamity 
which had fallen unexpectedly, and which 
it was the duty of Parliament to remedy 
by the best means within their power. 
Mr. Atverman SIDNEY said, he 
doubted the soundness of the principle 
involved in the Amendment, which would 
enable the distressed unions to borrow 
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money for the payment of ordinary relief. 
It was very proper to distribute the burden 
over neighbouring localities by a rate in 
aid, but it could not be right to encumber 
with debt parishes which were sure to be 
exhausted by unusual elaims upon their 
funds. He should therefore vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PULLER said, it would be more 
convenient to have the clauses and the 
Amendments printed and the Bill re-com- 
mitted, in order that they might fully 
understand what they were discussing. It 
was admitted that the manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and operatives were not in the 
least degree to be blamed for a crisis which 
was unprecedented in the whole history of 
the Poor Law. The only question was, 
how the difficulty could be best met ; and, 
while he did not object to the principle of 
borrowing, he did not think that that mode 
would be altogether successful. He under- 
stood that the power to borrow was not to 
be exercised until the expenditure of the 
whole union amounted to 5s. in the pound 
upon the average annual value of the pro- 

rty in the union; but it must not be 
Sean that in some parishes, like Stock- 
port, the rates could only be collected upon 
40 per cent of the annual value, and 
therefore the rates would have risen to a 
much higher sum than 5s. before the 
remedy could be applied. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he was de- 
cidedly opposed to the principle of a loan. 
Some hon. Members seemed to think that if 
the war in America were settled to-morrow, 
the distress in Lancashire would at once 
cease. But he could not share that opinion. 
We had been dependent on America for 85 
per eent of the cotton we used. There 
remained in America some three or four 
millions of bales, but there was none else- 
where in the world. Therefore, as soon as 
that cotton was obtainable, a scramble for it 
would ensue, not only by England, but by 
France and Germany, and by America ; for 
at that moment cotton was worth 2s. a pound 
in New York which was only worth 1s, 5d. 
in England. But the estimate that he 
had made was that in America not more 
than one-fourth of the usual quantity had 
been sown this year. Where were we to 
get our supplies from? India was our 
only resource. And what was the state of 
things in India? Last year we received 
1,000,000 bales. His hon. Friend the 
Member for London (Mr. Crawford) once 
thought this year we should receive 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 bales, but he 
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believed he was not of that opinion now. 
From all accounts the cultivation had not 
increased there, except to a small extent. 
The expectation of obtaining Indian cotton 
was really very slight; and it was not 
likely, with the loss of eapital and the 
disorganized state of the Southern States, 
that if they could settle their disputes 
to-morrow, they would be able at once 
to resume their old supply. The war ap- 
peared to be drifting into an anti-slavery 
contest, the issue of which no man could 
foresee, and it was obvious that America 
could not for many years to come, if ever 
again, produce so large a supply of cotton. 
With such a prospect before them, it 
would therefore be folly for the guardians 
of unions to burden themselves with the 
yearly payment of interest and sinking 
funds on loans. He must candidly confess 
that he did not know what the result of 
the present crisis would be. The manu- 
facturers had kept their mills at work at 
a loss—in fact, the manufactured article 
had actually in some eases been sold at 
3d. per lb. less than the raw cotton. He 
could not allow that the manufacturers had 
reaped the whole benefit of the trade’s past 
prosperity. In his opinion, the landowners 
of the cotton districts had equally shared 
in the prosperity ; for there had been in- 
stances in which the rents.of land had 
been inereased seven-fold; but whilst the 
cotton manufacturers were called upon to 
pay rates for the relief of the present dis- 
tress out of their eapital, the landowners 
did not pay one farthing out of their enor- 
mously increased rents. It would only be 
just and equitable therefore if they were 
called upon to sustain their share of the 
present burden. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets was the prin- 
ciple upon which the unions should obtain 
aid in ease of need. That question was a 
very difficult one to deeide, and there could 
be no doubt that many hon. Members had 
changed their opinions upon the point 
since the Bill had been introduced. After 
a most careful consideration, he could only 
repeat the reasons which he stated the 
other night which induced him to prefer 
the mode which was recommended in the 
Bill, that mode being that relief to a 
union overburdened with the charge for 
the poor should be by a rate in aid rather 
than by a loan. It seemed to him that 
the proposal harmonized with the prevail- 
ing system—that it was consistent with 
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the mode in which the funds for the relief 
of the poor were always raised—namely, 
of rating local visible property to meet the 
current expenditure of the year. It was 
likewise considered to be a wholesome 
check on extravagance and careless ex- 
penditure. He thought, also, there was 
something equitable and appropriate in 
calling upon the counties to contribute to 
the distressed manufacturing districts, see- 
ing, as was generally admitted, how much 
they had benefited from their neighbour- 
hood with all the commercial wealth and 
capital which the cotton business brought 
into their districts. On the other hand, 
looking to the state of the country, it was 
utterly impossible to doubt that the pros- 
perity of the district would, sooner or later, 
revive, and those who raised the money 
now would be sure to be able to repay it. 
There was this advantage in raising the 
money by loan—it would prevent a great 
deal of disorganization of labour and capital 
which must follow from the continuance of 
this distress and consequent pressure on 
the ratepayers ; at the same time, it was 
open to the remark that people were not 
careful in administering money raised in 
that way, and unless the administration 
were very careful indeed, the most enor- 
mous mischief would be inflicted on those 
districts. He did not wish to say more 
against the proposition for raising the 
money by way of loan, but he thought the 
argument prevailed in favour of the plan 
proposed in the Bill. The opinion gained 
ground, that the more equitable way of 
raising the money would be by contribu- 
tions in aid. There seemed to be a general 
assent to that on the part of the districts, 
and he hoped the House, by a division on 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment, would main- 
tain this portion of the Bill. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, the 
diversity of opinion in the House very 
closely represented the divided state of 
opinion amongst his constituents. He 
thought they ought to make the owners 
of property in some sort contribute to the 
burden ; but he was satisfied that that 
could not be done directly, otherwise it 
would become necessary to include stock 
in trade. On the other hand, if the plan 
of loans were adopted, the owner of pro- 
perty would be made to pay his proper 
share as well as the occupier. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My right 
hon. Friend stated with great fairness the 
arguments in favour of these two modes 
of raising money—by rate in aid, and by 

Mr, C. P. Villiers 
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way of loan. No doubt raising money by 
loan would, on the first blush of it, re. 
commend itself to most people. It is the 
easiest way. It postpones till a future 
time the pressure of the moment. Those 
who borrow the money will probably not 
have to pay it; and it is in all things and 
on all occasions the safe outlet from im- 
mediate difficulties. But there is an after. 
clap even to raising money by loan ; the 
difficulty is not diminished by postpone- 
ment; and I do not think that those 
parishes or unions which raise the rate 
would find, when the time came to pay 
interest and capital, that they were bene- 
fited by having the burden thrown on 
them, instead of having contributions 
from other parts of the county. I must 
say I think that the raising by loan 
would be the establishment of a new and 
a very dangerous precedent. For cer- 
tain permanent purposes, which have 
been mentioned in the course of the de- 
bate—the erection of union-houses, the 
getting rid of a part of the pauper popu- 
lation by emigration — Parliament has 
sanctioned the principle of raising loans 
by a mortgage of the rates; but never 
yet, I believe, has a loan been raised for 
the purpose of the daily, weekly, and 
monthly wants of parishes or unions, 
Never yet have loans been raised to pay 
for the bread, linen, and daily expenses 
incident to the relief of the poor. Now, 
if you raise a loan for this occasion, other 
occasions would present themselves equally 
calling for it. Other parts of the country 
would call upon you equally to raise a loan; 
and then my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have an ap- 
peal made to him probably, as was made 
in the ease of loans for Irish purposes, 
that the parishes or unions were oppressed 
by calamity —that it was impossible for 
them ever to repay ; and then, according 
to the argument used, that the pressure 
arose from national policy, and the nation 
ought therefore to pay, we should be called 
to transfer the payments from parishes or 
unions to the Consolidated Fund. Now, 
I should hope the Committee will not take 
any step in that direction. The question 
has been asked, would these two counties 
be able to give the rate in aid? There 
can be no question about that. Those 
who are best acquainted with the resources 
of Lancashire and Cheshire assure me, that 
if the whole working population — man, 
wife, and children—were thrown entirely 
out of work, the rateable property of those 
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two counties would be perfectly able, with- | parishes which had been expecting that 
out undue pressure, to supply the funds | this Bill would bring them aid from other 
for aiding the whole. I think that jg per- parishes by means of a rate in aid, in the 
fectly just ; because no man can shut his | event first contemplated by the right hon. 
eyes to the fact that there 18 not an) Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
acre of ground in these two counties which | Board, ought therefore to have an oppor- 
has not derived an infinitely enhanced! tunity of considering the change now in- 
value from the prosperity of their manu- | troduced in the Bill. My hon, Friend the 


facturing industry. The owners and occu- 
piers of land there may not share the 
profits arising from the capital of the 
manufacturers, who have amassed great 
fortunes, but the produce of the soil has 
been sold for a greater amount — those 
who have disposed of properties there have 
obtained for them a fabulous price, in con- 
sequence of the demand arising from the 
manufacturing industry of those counties. 
Therefore it is really very just that the 
proprietors there, even those who are not 
engaged in manufactures, and have not 
accumulated enormous capitals, as many 
of the manufacturers have done, should 


Member for Stockport would seem to have 
forgotten that his own constituents have 
presented a memorial strongly urging that 
they should be allowed to borrow money 
on the security of the rates, in order that 
they may set people to work. My hon. 
| Friend has had a deputation from them in 
London, and perhaps his eloquence con- 
vinced them that they are wrong, but he 
has not convinced the board of guardians 
at Stockport. I hold that it is the inter- 
‘est of the country, as well as of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, that they should know what 
| we are doing before we finally decide this 
question. I hope my hon. Friend will not 





contribute on this occasion for the relief of | press his proposition to a division, espe- 


the suffering working classes. It seems 
to me, then, that a rate in aid is fair in 
principle, that it will be sufficient for its 
purposes and in its application. I there- 
fore trust that the Committee will not be 
led away by the plausibility of a temporary 
loan, that it will adhere to sound principles 


* of legislation, that it will adopt in this case 


that system of a rate in aid which belongs 
to our old established law, and not now 
set a precedent which is not only vicious 
in itself, but dangerous in the consequences 
to which it might lead. 

Mr. COBDEN : I would beg to suggest 
to my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets that he will not press his 
Amendment to a division. This is a ques- 
tion on which the Government has not yet 
expressed its opinion. [‘*Oh,oh!’’] Al- 
though clauses have been omitted from the 
Bill, yet we have never heard distinctly 
that the Government would oppose my hon. 
Friend’s proposition. I think it would be 
much better that the districts concerned 
should have an opportunity of considering 
the Bill in its amended shape before a di- 
vision is taken upon the question whether 
borrowing powers should be granted to 
them. There can be no doubt that the 
Bill has been completely changed. At 
first it was proposed that a rate in aid 
should be given where the rates in any 
parish amounted to two-thirds more than 
the previous average, but now it is pro- 
posed to give no extraneous assistance until 
after the rate has risen to 5s. Those 
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Pe . ‘ 
cially as he has mentioned the maximum. 


He has proposed that the parishes or 
unions should be allowed to borrow to the 
| extent of one-half their rental. Now, 1 
do not think that it is necessary in the 
‘ease of Rochdale that they should have 
| the power of borrowing more than one- 
|fourth between this time and next March. 
| If the Government will take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of this question, I 
hope my hon. Friend will not press his 
proposition to a division. 
| Mr. J. B. SMITH said, it was quite 
| true that the board of guardians for Stock- 
'port did desire to have power to raise a 
loan, but it was under a misapprehension 
which he had explained. The mayor of 
Stockport and the chairman of the board 
of guardians were satisfied that it would 
be best to adopt the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he must 
protest against the question being treated 
as one affecting Lancashire and Cheshire 
only. It was a national question, which 
concerned all the ratepayers of the coun- 
try. The arguments of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government and those of 
the hon. Member for Stockport against a 
loan were conclusive. Borrowing was a 
very tempting and easy means of getting 
rid of a difficulty ; but after the indulgence 
in that luxury came the terrible ogre called 
‘‘interest,’’ which grew larger day by day, 
and was often followed by the process of 
re-borrowing, which they all knew to be 
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the certain road to ruin. 
Member for Rochdale would examine the 
matter broadly and impartially, he would 
see the dangerous nature of that course. 
Mr. AYRTON said, he had fulfilled his 
duty in bringing this matter before the 


Committee, with whom it rested to express | 


its opinion upon it then, or adjourn it to a 
more convenient time. At the same time, 
he would beg to disclaim the ulterior views 
which the noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) had 
ascribed to him. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he should be sorry 
if they came to a division at that stage of 
their proceedings. His constituents had 
seareely had time to consider the measure. 
He had received a short letter from the 
clerk to the Oldham board of guardians, 
stating that they were not disinclined 
towards the Bill before the House, but 
desired that a borrowing power should also 
be conferred. He was, himself, much 
inclined towards a rate in aid, but at the 
same time was not opposed to any other 
course which the Government might pro- 
pose to avert the danger of the people of 
the manufacturing districts being left to 
starve. It had been said that they had 
been much pressed on this matter. Now 
he had heard that the rates paid by his 
constituents were 2s. in the pound, but 
great apprehensions existed, and he could 
not help feeling that there would be great 
distress before that time twelve months. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he would 
then propose the following new clause :— 


Clause (C.) (How Annual Rateable Value of 
Property to be Estimated.) 

“ For the purposes of this Act the annual rate- 
able value of the property within the several 
parishes and unions hereinbefore referred to, shall 
be estimated in the manner in which the same is 
required to be taken in computing the amount of 
contributions to the common fund by the law in 
force for the time being.” 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. LYGON moved a new Clause :— 


(Chairman and Vice Chairman of Unions contri- 
buting may vote at Meetings of Guardians of the 
Union aided.) 

“ ‘The chairman and vice chairman of the board 
of guardians of any union, parish, township, or 
incorporation, any part whereof is called upon to 
contribute in aid to another union, parish, town- 
ship, or incorporation, shall be entitled to take 
part in the proceedings of the board of guardians 
administering the relief so contributed, and to 
vote thereupon, in like manner as if they were 
guardians of the poor within the union, parish, 
township, or incorporation receiving the contribu- 
tion in aid.” 


Mr. E. P. Bouverie 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 


the admission of such a large number of 
persons to the board aided would be produe- 
' tive of considerable confusion, and that the 
object of the hon. Member might be at- 
| tained by the appointment of auditors to 
examine the accounts. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, he 
considered some check necessary on the 
parties voting the money. 

Mr. LYGON said, that he would with. 
draw the clause ; but, at the same time, he 
wished to intimate an intention of bringing 
forward the subject again, should the Mi- 
nistry take no step in the same direction. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he wished to inquire 
when the next stage would be taken. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: To-morrow. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he considered that 
too carly, and would suggest Thursday for 
the next stage. 

Tne Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought that sufficient time ought 
to be allowed in order that hon. Members 
representing the districts affected might 
learn something more of the opinion of 
their constituents. 

House resumed, 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Wednesday, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 240. ] 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1861) AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bu No. 223.] 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. ROLT said, that the Bill proposed 
to abolish certain offices, and give com- 
pensation to the holders. It was quite 
right that the House should vote compen- 
sation for offices abolished, in order to 
effect real improvements in the law ; but 
eare should be taken that while one sct of 
officers were abolished, another set, sub- 
stantially the same, was not created, to 
be paid for out of the Bankruptey Funds. 
Three houses belonging to the Insolvent 
Debtors Court were to be retained for the 
purposes of the new Bankruptey Court. 
Some of the officers were transferred, and 
were to discharge their duties in these three 
houses. The housekeepers, however, were 
to be abolished and to have compensation. 
Now, he objected to their handing over 
those offices to other persons who were to 
receive salaries from the Bankruptey Court. 
IIe did not observe in the Bill any proviso 
respecting the arrears since October, 1861. 
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Mr. PEEL said, that the Bill related 
altogether to the officers of the late Insol- 
yent Court for whom no employment in the 
Bankruptcy Court could be found, and who 
were to receive compensation for the loss 
of their offices. Those officers who were 
transferred to employment in the Bank- 
ruptey Court would continue to receive 
their salaries; those left in charge of 
houses, if any, would be paid as hitherto ; 
those who were not employed at all would 
be pensioned on the basis of an average of 
seven years’ emoluments, into which class 
the housekeepers would fall on their ceas- 
ing to have charge of the houses. No new 
offices would be created ; and if additional 
officers were required, it would be easy to 
re-appoint those whose services had been 
dispensed with, in which event they would 
receive salaries, but of course their compen- 
sation would in that case cease to be paid. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that though no- 
thing might be easier than to do what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed, the ques- 
tion was whether it would be done. Some 
words should be inserted in the Bill to 
that effect. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Bill to be read 3° Zb-morrow, at One 
of the clock. 


NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL, 
[BILL No. 232.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked, that 
the Bill, as originally introduced, was a 
Bill to prevent ‘‘night’’ poaching; but 
in Committee the words defining night to 
mean from sunset till eight in the morning 
were omitted, confessedly under a misap- 
prehension ; and he therefore would move 
that the Bill be re-committed, in order to 
the restoration of the expunged provisions. 
So important an alteration should be fully 
deliberated upon before it was adopted, as 
it tended to add greatly to the objections 
already existing to the Bill. Another im- 
portant change was made in Committee, 
by the rejection of the clause throwing 
the onus probandi on a suspected person 
to show that he was not a poacher, and 
that was an improvement. Still the Bill 
in its present form was highly objection- 
able, because its effect was to make the 
police game preservers by night and day. 
He admitted that outrages had occurred in 
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connection with game, but he attributed 
them to a system of over-preservation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “Bill” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘be re- 
committed,’’—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Si GEORGE GREY said, he would 
point out that it was not necessary to re- 
commit the Bill to restore the restriction, 
which could be done when the amended 
clause came under consideration. 

Mr. P. 8S. WYNDHAM said, he should 
oppose the proposed alteration. If the 
police had power to search by day as well 
as by night, much would be done to put down 
the abuses which now prevailed. Profes- 
sional poachers were in the habit of send- 
ing away their game by day rather than 
by night, and a case had come to his own 
knowledge in which carts laden with game 
were sent away three or four times a day 
from g certain village; and though all in 
the village knew where the game was got, 
nothing could be done to stop the carts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
withdraw his Amendment for the present, 
but would raise the question again when 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Baldwin Leighton) 
should move to omit the word “night ”’ 
from the preamble. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered :— 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, lic 


wished to move a new clause. He pro- 
posed simply to have a register kept of 
the times that the police might have 
orders to interfere in the preservation of 
game, and also to oblige the persons who 
so employed them to pay for their services. 
If they were to give any effect to the Bill 
at all, the gamekeeper must have the 
power to call in the police when he knew 
that a gang of poachers were about to in- 
vade his master’s premises. He thought 
it was right that the services of the police 
should be paid for in such cases. He had 
called upon Sir Richard Mayne that morn- 
ing, and asked how he dealt with excep- 
tional eases in which the services of the 
police were required; and Sir Richard 
told him that those services were paid for, 
and that the Commissiouers of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, for example, would 
have to pay about £20,000, not only for 
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fourths of the policemen up to Hyde Park 
Corner. He begged leave, therefore, to 
propose a clause to the effect-- 

(Register to be kept by Policeman.) ; 

“That every policeman employed in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act shall keep a register 
of the orders given to him, and of the time he 
was employed on each occasion, and that the 
person by or for whom he was employed shall 
be charged for the time occupied and services 
rendered.” 

Clause (Register to be kept by Police- 
man) brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, one 
would have thought that the hon. Gentle- 
man had since the last stage of the Bill 
purchased a large property, and was be- 
come a great game preserver. According 
to the proposed clause a gentleman who 
wished to preserve game might get twenty 
or thirty pclicemen sent to preserve his 
game on conditions that he paid the cost. 
That was going further than he had himself 
intended, 

Sm ITARRY VERNEY said, he was 
convinced the effect of the Bill would be 
One-fourth of the pri- 


most injurious. 
soners in Aylesbury Gaol were in for 
poaching, and the cause was the enor- 
mous amount of game preserving in the 


country around, Game preserving was 
most injurious to good farming, and what- 
ever allowances the Jandlord made could 
not remunerate the farmer for the injury 
that was done to him. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
that his hon, Friend would not press his 
clause. He wished to call the attention of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Baldwin Leighton) 
to the Irish Constabulary Act, which en- 
acted that no ecnstable should be employ- 
ed, under the authority of the justices, in 
enforcing the preservation of game and 
fish. The present Act extended to Ire- 
land, but the Irish police would not be em- 
ployed in the manner proposed by the Bill. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he trusted that 
an Act would be brought in in the follow- 
ing year to repeal the clause of the Irish 
Constabulary Act. 

Cotoye, FRENCH said, that a pledge 
was given that the Irish constabulary 
should not be employed in the collection 
of revenue, but that pledge had been 
violated. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tag EXCIIE- 
QUER said, he had never heard a more 

Sir Joseph Paxton 
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ineonsequent remark. The police of Ire. 
land happened to he paid ont of the public 
revenue, yet his hon. Friend argued that 
it was improper they should collect the 
public revenue. 

CotoneL FRENCH explained that a 
pledge had been given that they should 
not be so employed. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with. 
drawn. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
agreed to.’’ 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he should 
propose to move an Amendment in line], 
which set forth that ‘* whereas night 
poaching and murderous assaults arising 
therefrom have increased.” That asser- 
tion rested on no evidence, for offences of 
the kind had not increased. He should 
therefore propose to omit the words after 
the word *‘ whereas,’’ so that the preamble 
might read, ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient that 
the laws now in force should be amended.” 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
was not aware that this Act was to be 
extended to Ircland. Certainly, as far as 
that country was concerned, the preamble 
was inapplicable to the existing state of 
things. There was, he fully believed, no 
such thing as gang-poaching in Ireland, 
Asa rather extensive game preserver, he 
did not believe that he had ever lost s 
head of game, nor had he ever heard of 
poaching in Ireland. This was the most 
extraordinary Bill ever brought in by a 
private Member at the termination of a 
lazy Session. If the Game Laws were to 
be tinkered with, it should be done by the 
Government. The fact was that game 
ought to be regarded as property. Phea- 
sants were brought up like poultry, and 
ought to be considered as such. He ceuld 
not agree with the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham (Sir Harry Verney) as to the 
injury done to farming by game preserr- 
ing, because the best farming was in Nor- 
folk, and the greatest quantity of game 
was found in that county. [Mr. Cox: Not 
pheasants.] His hon. Friend who inter- 
rupted him had, he suspected, a much 
greater acquaintance with town sparrows 
than with pheasants. He believed his 
hon, Friend was a good shot; but if he 
went down into Norfolk, he would see 
whether there were any pheasants there 
or not. He believed that the House was 
only provoking unnecessary odium by 
tinkering with such a subject in such 4 
manner. Ife should certainly vote against 
the extension of the Act to Ireland. 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
move, as an Amendment, that the words 
“night poaching” be inserted after the 
word ‘‘of,’’ making the preamble read, 
“Whereas it is expedient that the laws 
now in force should be amended for the 
better detection and prevention of ‘ night 
poaching,’ ’’ instead of ** such crimes.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 4, 
after the words “‘ prevention of,” to insert 
the word ‘‘ night.” 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘night’ 
be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
97: Majority 22. 

Preamble agreed to. 


Clause 1 (Interpretation of Terms), 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
move the omission of the definition of the 
word ‘‘game” contained in the clause— 
namely, hares, pheasants, partridges, eggs 
of pheasants and partridges, woodcocks, 
snipe, rabbits, grouse, black or moor game, 
and eggs of grouse, black or moor game, 
for the purpose of substituting the defi- 
nition contained in the present Game Acts. 
With regard to eggs, they had never be- 
fore been included in any definition of 
game; and, though in one Game Act 
there was a special provision relating to 
the eggs of pheasants and partridges, yet 
it only sentenced persons taking them to a 
fine of 5s., whereas the Bill would subject 
them to a fine of £5 or imprisonment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, to leave out from the word 
“ Act” to the word “ and,” in line 13, in order to 
insert the words “‘ have the same meaning as it is 
defined to have in the Acts passed, the one in the 
ninth year of King George the Fourth, chapter 
sixty-nine, intituled ‘An Act for the more effec- 
tual Prevention of Persons going armed by Night 
for the Destruction of Game,’ and the other in 
the Session of the first and second years of King 
William the Fourth, chapter thirty-two, intituled 
‘An Act to amend the Laws in England relative 
toGame,’” . 
—instead thereof. 


Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
thought the definition clause better as it 
stood. Former Acts had included the 
words “‘ game or rabbits.” He admitted 
that eggs were a new addition. It was 
not his proposition, but was proposed by 
another Member, and passed without a 
word of opposition. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that a division 
was taken on the word rabbits. He re- 
gretted the result of the decision which 
had been come to, because the objection 
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was to increasing the law against day 
poaching ; and the opponents of the Bill 
also objected to woodcocks, snipes, and 
rabbits being described as game, they not 
being game. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was not sure 
whether he should not at once move that 
the House do adjourn ; and he thought he 
should be doing right in taking division 
after division until the supporters of the 
Bill could be induced to listen to the argu- 
ments against it. He believed stringent 
laws would not put down poaching. It 
was because he believed that this Bill was 
an entire mistake that he was opposed to 
it. The petitioners all objected to the 
police being employed in the preservation 
of game. It was impossible to make game 
property. There was no one more desirous 
to put down poaching than he was. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he rose to order. 
The question they were discussing was, 
whether conies were to be classed as 
game. 

Mr. BARROW said, then he would 
speak about rabbits, and he did not think 
that hon. Gentlemen were wise in endea- 
vouring to make rabbits game. A farmer 
was quite as much justified in destroying a 
rabbit as he would be in destroying a rat. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
75: Majority 10. 

Mr. BUTT said, he wished to move 
words to exempt females from being 
searched under the provisions of this Act. 


Prevention Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at the end of Clause 1 the words “ but 
nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to 
authorize the searching of the person of any 
female under any of the provisions herein con- 
tained.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he regretted 
the clause had been struck out which 
compelled game dealers to keep a regis- 
ter. Ie thought as the Bill was at first 
framed it was a very bad one, but it would 
leave the House in a good shape. He be- 
lieved it would be impossible to make 
game property. The Amendment he 
should oppose, as it would be very easy 
to employ women to drive a cart containing 
game ; and if they did so, they ought to be 
made amenable to the law. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
80: Majority 27. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Power to Constables to search 
persons without Warrant in certain cases). 

Mr. CRAUFURD objected to the ex- 
tension of the Bill to Scotland. No case 
had been shown for such a provision. 
There were few or no preseryes of phea- 
sants and partridges in Scotland. He 
submitted, that the experiment should be 
tried in England first, and moved, that 
the words ‘‘ Great Britain’ be expunged, 
and the word ‘‘ England ” inserted, 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 5, 
to leave out the words “‘ Great Britain,” 
in order to insert the word “‘ England,”— 
instead thereof. 

Question put, “That the words ‘ Great 
Britain’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
55: Majority 40. 

Mr. BRADY said, that Ireland never 
had been a poaching country. Moreover, 
the police in Ireland had other duties to 
perform than to protect game. Te moved 
that the words ‘‘ and Ireland ”’ be omitted 
from the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, to. leave out the words “and Ireland.” 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
feared he could not consent to the Amend- 
ment. The Bill could do no possible harm 
to Ireland. 

Question put, “ That the words ‘and 
Ireland’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided: Ayes 88; Noes 
59: Majority 29. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, 
after the word “Game,” to insert the 
words “ or of being accessory thereto.” 

Question proposed, “‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 8, after the word ‘‘ Game,’ to in- 
sert the words “or any person acting in 
concert with such person.” 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would move 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE opposed the Mo- 
tion. He thought the hon. Gentleman was 
only making political capital out of the 
opposition to that Bill ; but as he had not 
the wit of the hon. Member behind him 
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(Mr. Bernal Osborne), he did not know 
how to bring his small wares to the best 
market. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
96: Majority 49. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON moved 
the insertion, after the word ‘‘ game,” of 
the words ‘‘ or any person aiding or abet- 
ting such person,’’ or having in his posses- 
sion any game unlawfully obtained, &e. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
8, after the word ‘‘Game,’’ to insert the 
words “‘or any person aiding or abetting 
such person.” 

Mr. BUTT said, the clause as it stood 
was neither good English nor good sense, 
According to its language, the policeman 
would be bound to take himself into cus- 
tody, and go through the ceremony of a 
search upon his own person. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he would 
put it to the House whether they could go 
on with a Bill in such a state, or whether 
it was not discreditable to the House and 
to the country to persist in discussing 4 
measure which was most unpopular with 
the public, and would be the langhing- 
stock of the courts. He hoped the hon, 
Baronet would withdraw the Bill, and ob- 
tain the assistance of some legal Gentle- 
man who would put the clauses into proper 
shape. 

CotoneL NORTH said, the right hon, 
Gentleman did not seem to know that the 
clause had been drawn up by the Lord 
Chancellor himself, the phraseology of 
which had been so much ridiculed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY believed, that 
the Bill was incapable of amendment, and 
it would be open to any hon. Member to 
move its rejection on the third reading. 
The Amendment now under consideration 
would render the measure more unintelligi- 
ble than before. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGIITON defended 
the clause, and had no doubt that the Bill 
would be easily worked. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
58: Majority 27. 

Sin FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
would move the adjournment of the debate. 
He wished, also, to point out that the 
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words just inserted would only apply to 
the “‘ accessory,’’ while the principal would 
escape altogether. The Bill was a dis- 
grace to the Legislature ; and as for check- 
ing poaching, its supporters might dismiss 
that from their minds at once. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCIIE- 
QUER said, it was too bad that they 
should be kept through the night upon 
such a measure. He should therefore vote 
for the adjournment, not for obstruction, 
but because of the very serious objections 
there were to the provisions of the Bill, 
especially those enabling policemen to 
search women, and to take men into cus- 
tody merely on suspicion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the further Consideration of the Bill, as 
amended, be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
81: Majority 30. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER proposed, 
that the penalty should be reduced from 
£5 to 40s. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, to leave out the words “five pounds,” 
in order to insert the words “ forty shil- 
lings,” — instead thereof. 


Question put, “That ‘five pounds’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
48: Majority 28. 

Other Amendments made, and Title 
amended. 


Bill to be read 3° on Wednesday, and to 
be printed. [Bill 241.1] 

House adjourned at half after 

Three o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 29, 1862. 


Mixutes.] — Pustic Brrirs.— 1* African Slave 
Trade Treaty (No. 2); Bankruptcy Act (1861) 
Amendment; Burial Boards (Mortgage of 
Rates). 

a Polling Places (New Shoreham, &c.); Militia 


‘ay. 

8* Savings Banks (Ireland) ; Weights and Mea- 
sures (Ireland) Act (1860) Amendment ; For- 
tifications (Provision for Expenses); Thames 
Embankment; Parochial Assessments; Com- 
panies, &c.; Confirmation of Sales, &c.; Di- 
vorce Court. 

Royal Assent.—Transfer of Land; Summary 
Jurisdiction (Ireland) ; Duchy of Cornwall 
Lands (Completion of Arrangements) ; Leases, 
&c. by Incumbents Restriction Act Amend- 
ment ; Declaration of Title ; Highways ; Lu- 
nacy (Scotland); Pier and Harbour Orders 
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Confirmation ; Inclosure ; Elections for Coun- 
ties (Ireland); New Zealand ; Parochial Build- 
ings (Scotland); Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. 
Amendment; Naval and Victualling Stores ; 
Jurisdiction in Homicides ; Petroleum ; Sheep 
(Ireland); Copyright (Works of Art); Har- 
bours Transfer; Mutual Surrender of Crimi- 
nals (Denmark); Indemnity; Jamaica Loan 
(Settlement) ; Turnpike Trusts Arrangements ; 
Windsor Castle (Bakehouse). 


PIRACY IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he desired to cali the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to an 
extract from a newspaper called the Singa- 
pore Free Press, which related to a trans- 
action of considerable interest and some 
importance ; so much so, that secing the 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty 
in his place, he took the opportunity of 
making an inquiry on the subject. The 
Singapore Free Press made the following 
statement :— 


“The Sarawak screw steamer Rainbow, Cap- 
tain Hewat, which arrived here on the morning 
of the 2nd current, from Sarawak, brings us tid- 
ings of six of the large Llanun pirate prahus 
that have of Jate been doing so much mischief 
on the coasts of Celebes, Borneo, and Java, and 
which managed to elude the vigilance of all the 
war steamers sent out by the Dutch authorities 
in search of them. A condign punishment has, 
however, overtaken them, and probably at a mo- 
ment when they thought themselves beyond that 
part of their route where danger of opposition 
was to be looked for. ‘To Captain Brooke and 
his small force is due the sole credit of having 
given the only effectual check of late years to 
the career of these formidable pirates, who for 
some seasons past have been making desolating 
cruises throughout the Archipelago, in spite of the 
exertions of the Dutch men-of-war, and with en- 
tire forbearance towards them on the part of the 
British navy.” 


The noble Lord, having related the par- 
ticulars of the destruction by the Rainbow 
of a squadron of six pirate boats, which 
had taken several prisoners from Muka 
and the neighbouring villages, read the 
following passage from the Free Press :— 


“The rescued prisoners state that another 
Llanun squadron, consisting of five boats, sepa- 
rated from the one destroyed, and went in the 
direction of Billiton and Banca, and it would, no 
doubt, soon make its appearance among the is- 
lands in the China Sea, and on the coast of Bor- 
neo. Her Majesty’s steam-ship Scout, now in this 
harbour, ought at onee to proceed in search of 
this squadron, and do something to relieve the 
English navy from the slur which the continued 
apathy of naval authorities to the existence of 
the Llanun piracy so near our doors is calculated 
to bring upon it. All honour to the little Rain- 
bow and her gallant commander, Captain Hewat, 
and the other brave men who accompanied him,” 
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He wished to know from the noble Duke, 
Whether any information had been received ee eee oe 
on the matter to which he had called at: | saarebanmenatan 
tention, and what steps would be taken! Lorp TRURO said, that some time ago 
for the suppression of piracy in the Indian | the Government were made aware that the 
Archipelago ? |funds of several corps of the Volunteer 
Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, that | Force were not by any means in a sound 
Her Majesty’s Government had received | state, and that unless they received some 
information with reference to the proceed- | aid from Government there was little hope 
ings of the Rajah of Sarawak against the | of those corps remaining in their present 
pirates, from an officer who had taken | strength or condition of efficiency. Sug- 
part in the proceedings, but the details | gestions were made from time to time as 
were rather meagre. It was quite true, | to the mode in which aid might be afforded, 
however, as was stated by that officer, | but the Government paid little or no atten- 
that it was useless to attempt to over- | tion to those appeals; and at last a deputa- 
take the pirates with a vessel of 1,400 | tion waited on the Government, to request 
tons, because they had vessels of very | that a Royal Commission might inquire on 


light draught, and the moment they were 
pursued by a vessel of war they sought the 
protection of the shoal water, where the 
large vessels could not follow; and it was 
necessary, therefore, that small gunboats 
should be provided to follow them. It 
was quite true that for the last two years 
piracy had been very rife in the Indian 
Archipelago, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had called the attention of the Go- 
vernment of the Netherlands and the Go- 
vernment of Spain to the matter, with a 


view of organizing a proper naval force 
to put down piracy, and it was expected 
that an arrangement would shortly be 
come to between those Powers with that 


view. The only way in which that could 
be done was by means of a fleet of gun- 
boats which had but a shallow draught of 
water. He believed that the officers upon 
the station had done their duty as far as 
they could to clear the seas of those pi- 
rates, but it must be remembered that the 
difficulties with which they had to contend 
had of late years very much increased. 
Tiong Kong used to be the head-quarters 
of the Admiral, and from thence it was 
easy to send down ships of war against 
the pirates ; but now the station had been 
removed to the northward, so as to take 
in Japan, and the coast to be overlooked 
by our naval force had considerably ex- 
tended. Besides this, the necessity of af- 
fairs in China of late had withdrawn many 
of the small vessels which would otherwise 
have been employed in the suppression of 
piracy. He hoped, however, that in the 
course of a short time arrangements 
would be made in connection with the 
other Powers claiming property in the 
Archipelago, by which all difficulties would 
be removed, and piracy effectually sup- 
pressed. 


Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 





the subject. A Commission had been ap- 
pointed, but no Report was as yet forth- 
coming. Le hoped it would be published 
before the end of the Session. There 
were one or two points on which they re- 
quired reliable information. Certain de- 
partments of the Volunteer Force were not 
in proportion tothe others. The Volunteer 
Engineer force, for instance, was not com- 
mensurate with the Rifle or Artillery regi- 
ments. He was also of opinion that the 
Artillery force should be trained to the 
practice of movable field guns, and not 
confined to mere garrison duty. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
for War, whether the Report of the Com. 
mission had yet been received ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, that 
although the Royal Commission had not 
yet sent in their Report, he believed they 
would do so within the next few days, and 
he hoped that it would be laid before Par- 
liament before the Session closed. The 
noble Lord appeared to be of opinion that 
there had been unnecessary delay on the 
part of the Government in issuing the 
Commission. He could assure his noble 
Friend that that was by no means the 
ease. It was in March that an influential 
deputation waited upon the Government, 
and the Government promised that a Com- 
mission should issue. The selection of Mem- 
bers was not free from difficulty, because 
it was desirable that the various interests 
concerned should be represented, while it 
was also necessary that the body should 
not be too large for practical purposes. 
Some little delay was unavoidable on that 
account ; but by the 16th of May all for- 
malities had been gone through, and on 
that day the Commission was issued. The 
first meeting of the Commissioners was on 
the 21st of May, and since that date they 
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had examined fifty-one witnesses, and 
1,488 circulars had been despatched to 
the commanding officers of Volunteer 
corps, and 1,212 answers had been re- 
ceived. It was evident, then, that the 
Commissioners had evinced the utmost 
diligence in the discharge of their duty. 
If, then, the Commission should report 
before the conclusion of the Session, it 
would be impossible for any one to ac- 
cuse them of want of diligence, consider- 
ing both the magnitude and importance 
of the question with which they had to 
deal. Whatever might be the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, the Go- 
vernment could not take any step without 
the fullest consideration. It must not 
be overlooked, that if the Government 
should come to the resolution to propose 
to Parliament to give to the Volunteer 
force additional aid, the character of that 
Force would be materially changed from 
that by which it had been originally distin- 
guished—which was, that it cost the coun- 
try nothing. With regard to the Artillery 
branch of the Volunteer service, they had 
always been treated with peculiar favour ; 
and while it might be desirable for the 
sake of drill to allow them the use of 18- 
_ guns of position, he did not think 
olunteers could have time to give to the 
complicated and difficult drill required for 
field artillery. The Volunteers were pecu- 
liarly adapted for garrison artillery, and 
he was sure their desire would be to fill 
that position in which they would be most 
valuable and useful to the country. 

Lorv OVERSTONE said, he could as- 
sure the noble Lord (Lord Truro) that the 
Commissioners had approached the subject 
with a very deep and strong sense both of 
the importance and delicacy of the ques- 
tion submitted to them, and were im- 
pressed with the importance of a speedy 
decision. In the course of two months 
they had examined a large number of wit- 
nesses, they had gathered a great deal of 
information, and their Report was agreed 
upon that day, and was only waiting for 
the final signatures of the Commissioners. 
The inquiries of the Commissioners had 
strengthened their sense of the value of 
the force, and of the depth of the public 
spirit and the general union among all 
classes on which the movement was based. 
They had every reason to believe that that 
public feeling would remain unimpaired, 
and that, with a moderate assistance from 
the Government, any number of Volunteers 
needed might be enrolled. They had the 
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most satisfactory evidence, that if an emer- 
gency should arise, Voiuntcers might be 
relied upon to come forward in any num- 
bers to accomplish still further that noble 
purpose for which they were originally en- 
rolled—the maintenance of the confidence 
of the country in its own resources, and 
the exhibition to the world of a united 
kingdom. The services of the Volunteers 
in any numbers might be confidently relied 
on whenever the honour and interests of 
the country were menaced, 


GRAND JURY OF THE COUNTY OF 
LONGFORD. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE rose to 
appeal to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Leitrim) to put off a Motion of which he 
had given notice for returns in reference to 
the arming and discipline of the constabu- 
lary force in Ireland. The Notice had 
only been placed on the paper on the pre- 
vious evening; and as the Returns could 
only be obtained from Ireland, he must 
refuse them if the noble Earl pressed his 
Motion at that time. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, his ob- 
ject was to draw the attention of the House 
to resolutions of the grand juries of Long- 
ford and Roscommon, finding fault with 
the present organization of the constabu- 
lary force, and expressing dissatisfaction 
at information being withheld from the 
justices by the police, The noble Karl 
then moved, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for, 

1. Copy of a Resolution adopted by the Grand 
Jury of the County of Longford, expressing their 
Opinion of the Necessity that some Change 
should be made with regard to the Arming and 
Discipline of the Police in Ireland ; and all Cor- 
respondence connected with that Resolution : 

2. Copy of the Informations taken by any of 
the Justices of the Peace for the County of Long- 
ford against William Clarke and Patrick Clarke 
of the County of Longford, for the alleged Crime 
of soliciting to Murder : 

3. Copy of the Indictment against William 
Clarke and Patrick Clarke for the Charges 
brought against them at the late Summer As- 
sizes : 

4. Copy of the Verdict of the Jury at the late 
Summer Assizes for the County of Longford in 
the Case of “ The Crown v. William Clarke and 
Patrick Clarke ” under such Indictment : 

5. The Amount paid to the Informant Bryan 
Young, alias Ross, by the Police, or by any Order 
of the Government, either previous to or subse- 
quent to the above Trial : 
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6. The Total Cost of the above Trial, either | 
in Fees of Counsel, Expenses of Police, or any 
other Expenditure relative to this Trial, under 
whatever Heads the Money may have been paid : 

7. Copy of all Correspondence connected with 


” “this Trial. 


Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not think that the Government would 
be doing its duty to the public if they pub- 
lished the mass of papers for which the 
noble Earl asked, merely for the purpose 
of supporting the vague charges which he 
was in the habit of making against the 
Irish police force. 

Tne Eart or LEITRIM considered 
that he had done his duty in bringing the 
subject forward, and should always, not- 
withstanding the imputations the noble 
Duke had cast upon him, bring before 
their Lordships any abuses that came under 
his notice. 

On Question, Lesolved in the Negative. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 29, 1862, 


Minotes.J|—New Memser Sworn.—For Kirk- 
caldy District of Burghs, Roger Sinelair 
Aytoun, esquire. 

Pusuic Brtts,—1° Confirmation of Sales, &ec, 

3° Bankruptcy Act (1861) Amendment; Gun- 
powder Act Amendment; Burial Boards 
(Mortgage of Rates) ; Council of Medical Edu- 
cation ; African Slave Trade Treaty (No. 2), 


STANDING ORDERS REVISION, 
REPORT. 
Standing Orders of the House relating 
to Private Bills, read. 


Cotonet. WILSON PATTEN, in 
moving the consideration of the Report 
of the Select Committee for the re- 
vision of the Standing Orders relating 
to Private Bills [Parl. Papers 444, 
444-1.], and the adoption of the Revised 
Orders, said, that in the course of the 
examination of the Standing Orders the 
Committee had anxiously considered how 
far the expense of obtaining private Bills 
could be diminished by an alteration in 
the Standing Orders. They had first 
considered the table of fees of the House 
itself, and next the charges of parties who 
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trol of the Committee, and they therefore 
determined that it would not be right to 
revise the fees of the House alone, because 
the revision of both schedules ought to 
take place together, and in connection with 
an investigation as to the mode in which 
the whole private business of the House 
was transacted. The Committee had made 
a Report in conformity with that opinion, 
recommending that an inquiry into the 
expediency of reducing the fees of the 
House and other charges on private Bills 
should take place as soon as possible. He 
should therefore move early next Session 
for a Committee to inquire into the great 
expense to which parties were subjected in 
passing private Bills through Parliament, 
with a view to its reduction. The altera- 
tions which the Standing Orders Com. 
mittee had made pending their inquiry 
were chiefly with the view of assimilating 
the orders of that House with those of 
the other House, and of adapting them to 
the altered system under which private 
Bills were introduced into the other House 
of Parliament as well as into that House. 
As his duties as Chairman of the Standing 
Orders Committee and Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection enabled him to 
judge of the manner in which the private 
business of that House was transacted, he 
could not allow the present opportunity to 
pass without bearing testimony to the very 
great sacrifice of time and labour on the 
part of several hon. Members of that 
House in discharging duties which, al- 
though no doubt secondary, were still 
very important. He wished also to draw 
the attention of the House to the manner 
in which the Chairmen’s panel of Railway, 
&c., Bills conducted their investigations, 
He was sure the House and the public 
had very little idea of the time voluntarily 
devoted by private Members to the duties 
connected with private legislation. Among 
the Chairmen of Railway Committees dur- 
ing the Session, Lord Stanley had served 65 
days ; Mr. Adair, 56 days; Mr. Hassard, 
47 days; Mr. Puller, 59 days ; Mr. Schole- 
field, 35 days; Mr. Woods, 36 days; 
and Mr. Mowbray, 18 days. Although 
the expenses before Railway Committees 
were very great, the public were indebted 
to the panel of Chairmen for a great dimi- 
nution in the cost under that head. Still, 
he was almost afraid to state the expense 
at which the private business of the House 








were engaged in promoting Bills. The 
latter were, however, regulated by Act of 
Parliament and were not within the con- 


The Earl of Leitrim 


was conducted. Early during the present 
| Session he moved for a Return of the ex- 
| penditure incurred by railway companies 
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in the conduct of their private business 
before Parliament. The Board of Trade 
had rendered him what assistance it could 
in obtaining that return, yet, although it 
had been moved for in March last, not less 
than 100 railway companies had not up to 
the present moment furnished the required 
Returns. The Motion for the Return was 
in the form of an Address to the Crown, so 
that the House had no means of enforcing 
it. He trusted that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would not lose sight of the subject, 
and that he would do all in his power to 
obtain for the House a Return of the exact 
sum spent in private Parliamentary busi- 
ness by the various railway companies. 
Early next Session, as he had stated, it 
was his intention to bring the subject under 
the notice of Parliament. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that he agreed 
that the subject ought to be considered 
by a Select Committee next Session. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, the country 
were very little aware of the extent of 
valuable labour which was bestowed on the 
legislation of the country by the Committee 
over which the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Wilson Patten) so ably 
presided, as well as by the Committees 
generally, records of their proceedings not 
finding their way into the usual channels 
by which Parliamentary proceedings were 
made known to the country. At a great 
sacrifice of time, those Gentlemen devoted 
their talents and gave their attention to 
the conduct of a business which had no- 
thing very attractive about it. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
had hoped that the right hon. Baronet 
would have said something about the re- 
duction of expenses in private legislation. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: The hon. and 
gallant Member says he will bring the 
subject forward early in the next Session ; 
and that course is one which I entirely 
approve of. 

Mr. ADAIR moved, that in the pro- 
posed Standing Order 136 A, page 47 of 
the Report, the words ‘‘ forms part of the 
continuous route of such railway”’ be 
omitted, and the words ‘is required to 
connect portions of railway belonging to 
or proposed to be constructed by such 
company ’’ be substituted. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders, 4, 11, 
15, 24, 25, 26, 30, 62, 93, 103, 132, 163, 
165, 184, 200, 205, and 207, be repealed. 
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Standing Orders relating to Private 
Bills, as reported by the Committee, with 
Amendments to several of them, agreed to, 
and made Standing Orders of the House. 

Standing Orders of the House to be 
printed, [Parl. P. No. 462.] 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS, 

Viscount BURY (Treasurer of the 
Tlousehold) appeared at the Bar, and read 
the Reply of Her Majesty to the Address 
presented to Her by the House, on the 
Motion of Lord Elcho, with respect to the 
Royal Academy— 

“I have received your Address praying that a 
Commission may be issued to inquire into the 
present position of the Royal Academy in relation 
to the Fine Arts, and into the circumstances and 
conditions under which it occupies a portion of 
the National Gallery, and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may be required to render it more useful 
in promoting Art and in improving and develop- 
ing Public Taste. 

‘* And I have given directions that a Commis- 
sion shall issue for the purposes which you have 
requested.” 


ROAD ACROSS HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he rose to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he will permit the temporary Road 
across the Park from Bayswater Road to 
the Queen’s Gate, Kensington, to remain 
open for six months after the close of the 
International Exhibition, to allow time for 
consideration of the best plan for the per- 
manent Road ; and if it is not desirable 
to incur the small expense which would 
be incident to the cleansing the facade of 
the Marble Arch at Cumberland Gate ? 

Mr. COWPER in reply said, that on the 
occasion of the passing of the Vote for the 
temporary road it was distinctly stated that 
it was only to be continued while the Exhi- 
bition was open ; and he did not feel justi- 
fied in departing from that arrangement. 
But the experience they had acquired of 
the utility of the road must be very use- 
ful in any future consideration the House 
might bestow upon that subject. With 
respect to the Marble Arch, he had to state, 
that like other public monuments exposed 
to the atmosphere in London, it would re- 
quire periodical cleansing. He had tried 
for that purpose the employment of water 
from a fire-engine, but without any decided 
success. Ie believed that before long it 
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would be necessary to cleanse the Marble 
Arch more thoroughly ; and, indeed, he 
thought it ought to be subjected to that 
operation about once in every ten years. 


VACCINATION.—QUESTION. 


Me. Il. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Lords of Privy Council, in 
consequence of the way in which the Com- 
pulsory Vaccination Act has worked, to 
permit gentlemen who have the diploma of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and who 
have also undergone an examination in Vac- 
cination, and have obtained a certificate of 
competency in Vaccination, to receive the 
appointment of Public Vaccinator wher- 
ever Boards of Guardians are disposed to 
make the appointment under such quali- 
fications ; and whether the Privy Council 
has not been made acquainted with the ap- 
parent necessity for some relaxation of the 
regulations with reference to the present 
mode of appoiuting Public Vaccinators ? 

Mr. LOWE said, that when Parliament 
established the system of compulsory Vac- 
cination, it became the duty of the Privy 
Council to see that the system of Vaccina- 
tion was as good as possible, and regula- 
tions were established under which persons 
properly qualified were enabled to contract 
with Boards of Guardians to perform the 
duty of Public Vaccinators. Inquiry was 
made into the state of instruction in vac- 
cination, and it was found that of the 
bodies which gave medical and surgical 
degrees none took any care at all about 
the instruction of their pupils in vaccina- 
tion; the consequence of which was that 
the Committee of Council established fif- 
teen stations in England, presided over by 
persons whom they knew to be skilful 
vaccinators, and they required that every 
person who took his medical degree after 
1860, who wished to contract with Poor 
Law Guardians, should produce a certifi- 
cate of qualification in vaccination from 
one of these fifteen stations, Care was 
taken that there should be a station near 
every place of medical education in Eng- 
land. These were the precautions which 
were taken. He was now asked by the 
hon. Gentleman whether it was not con- 
sidered right to relax these precautions 
in favour of gentlemen who have the diplo- 
ma of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Ilo did not think it would be right to do so, 
and for this reason—the Royal College of 
Surgeons did not give instruction in vac- 


Mr. Cowper 
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cination to their pupils, nor did they take 
the trouble to examine them to ascertain 
that they were vaccinators; they only 
required that some certificate should be had 
from a medical practitioner that the can- 
didate could vaccinate. He did not think 
that such an arrangement afforded suffi- 
cient security that a person was qualified 
to vaccinate, and the Privy Council would, 
therefore, persist in requiring a certifi- 
cate of competency from some person who 
they could feel sure was qualified to give 
a decision in the matter. 


TOE ALLIES AT SHANGIIATI, 
QUESTION. 

Coroner. SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What foundation there 
is for the statements in the China jour- 
nals that the Allies at Shanghai had been 
obliged to relinquish all the cities and posi- 
tions they had captured from the Taepings 
and retire upon Shanghai ; that 400,000 
rebels had suddenly appeared, and in 
exasperation for the allied attacks upon 
them, were desolating the neighbourhood 
of Shanghai ; and whether a requisition 
had been made to the Indian Government 
for a reinforcement of troops ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that no 
information had been reccived by the Go- 
vernment which at all corroborated the 
statements in the question of bis hon. and 
gallant Friend. The Allies had not been 
obliged to relinquish their positions in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, although the 
General in command had thought it right, 
for strategic or other purposes, to with- 
draw a portion of the troops from certain 
points. With respect to the 400,000 
rebels, he believed they only existed in 
the imagination of the officer who had 
communicated with his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He did not believe there was 
anything like that number in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanghai; and as regarded 
a requisition for reinforcements, he knew 
nothing about it, and he believed that 
nothing was known about it at the War 
Office. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SAPPERS AND 
MINERS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXIIIBITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. II. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that a body of Sappers and Miners had 
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been marched into the International Ex- 
hibition Building and had foreibiy covered 
up and hidden the stall of an Exhibitor, 
in consequence of such Exhibitor having 
placed on his own glass case a printed 
expression of opinion adverse to the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners who had ad- 


judged the Prizes, and that guards had 


been mounted over the same stall; and if 
this report was true, by whose authority 
had the military been thus employed ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he found, 
upon inquiry, that no guard of Sappers 
and Miners had been placed over any stall 
at the Exhibition. But one of those notices 
of adverse opinion having been put up at 
a stall, a Sapper caused the stall to be 
eovered up, under the authority of the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition, as 
communicated to him by the superinten- 
dent of the class to which the stall be- 
longed. 


THE CURRAGH OF KILDARE. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Seeretary of State for War, Whether 
any and what steps have been taken to put 
a stop to certain proceedings that have 
taken place at the Curragh of Kildare, 
and what measures he proposes to adopt to 
enforce regularity within the camp? Le 
also wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, if the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Arms at Woolwich, rela- 
tive to the fifty-two Small Arms sent in 
for trial in conformity with War Office 
Letters of 
June 1859, 81 


September 6, 1861, 81 
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is yet received, and ordered to be printed ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Re- 
port had not yet been completed, but he 
expected it would shortly be presented. 
With respect to the proceedings at the 
Curragh, some general directions had been 
given. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware that no Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Royal Com- 
missioners for managing the Patriotic Fund 
has been made since February, 1858 ; aud 
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whether he has any objection to state if he 

has received any Special Report from the 

Royal Victoria Female Orphan Asylum 

of its management during the present 
ear ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that no such Report had yet been 
made, but that one would shortly be pro- 
duced. He believed that it would contain 
some explanations with regard to the Asy- 
lum to which his hon. Friend referred. He 
would make further inquiry with regard to 
the administration of that fund ; and if he 
should ascertain anything of importance, 
he would communicate it to his hon. 
Friend. 


VOLUNTEER FORCE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. T. MILLER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, When 
the Report of the Royal Commission upon 
Volunteers will be ready ; and whether, if 
not laid upon the table before the end of 
the present Session, it will be delivered to 
Members during the recess ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that the Report of the Commission 
upon Volunteers had been actually signed, 
and was likely to be presented before Par- 
liament separated. 


THE STANDARDS OF WEIGHT AND 
MEASURE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DOULTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Standards of 
Weight and Measure deposited at the Ex- 
chequer in the year 1825 have been used 
as tests of accuracy from that period up to 
the present time without being examined, 
adjusted, or re-verified ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY was understood 
to reply that the Standards had been ex- 
amined ; some adjustment was found ne- 
cessary, and measures would be taken to 
have them re-verified. 


ADMIRALTY REFORM. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm MORTON PETO rose to move as 
a Resolution— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government, during the 
recess, to prepare a measure for Reform in the 
Naval Administration.” 

He said, I feel that I owe an apology to the 
House for bringing this question forward. 
It has been submitted to their notice in 
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former years by more influential Members | was wholly impossible for the affairs of the 


than myself—by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington), by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir James Elphinstone), and by 
the gallant Admiral the Member for the 
East Riding (Admiral Duncombe). I have 
hoped throughout the Session that one or 
other of them would have called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject, and it 
is only in consequence of their default 
that I have felt it a paramount duty not 
to allow the Session to terminate without 
making an endeavour to obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion on matters of the gravest 
importance to the country. 

Sir, let us inquire how this question 
stands? I think I may fairly assume that 
there has been growing discontent not 
only in this House, but in the country, ever 
since the war in the Crimea, with the 
naval and military administration of the 
country. We have had Committees and 
Commissions on almost every department 
of the navy, on gunnery, on gunboats, on 
harbours, on pensions, on dockyards, on 
promotion, on the manning of the navy, 
on the Estimates of the navy, and lastly 
on Admiralty administration. These have 
been so many expressions of want of confi- 
dence in the present naval administration 
of the country. The time of the House, 
during the last Session, was taken up to an 
immense extent in the discussion of every 
branch of naval administration. On the 
very first night of the Scssion of 1861 the 
tight hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich gave notice of a Committee of In- 

uiry, which he subsequently abandoned. 

n the 28th of February the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Portsmouth gave notice of 
a series of Resolutions, which commenced 
with a declaration that ‘‘the mismanage- 
ment of naval affairs is due to the in- 
efficiency of the present means of naval 
administration.”” Those Resolutions led to 
an interesting debate ; and they were only 
withdrawn on a proposal of the Govern- 
ment to agree to a Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Admiral the Member for the East 
Riding, for a “‘ Select Committee on the Na- 
val Administration of the Country.” That 
Committee was appointed, although there 
was great difficulty in nominating it. The 
discussions on the appointment of the Com- 
mittee opened up the whole question of 
naval administration. In the course of 
the debates the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Portsmouth stated that ‘with the 
present system of naval administration it 
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navy to be carried on with efficiency,” 
The hon. and gallant Member for Christ- 
church said, ‘ the country was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty,’’ and the gallant Ad- 
miral the Member for Devonport said, it 
was ‘‘quite clear that some change was 
necessary to meet the complaints of the 
unsatisfactory manner in which the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty was conducted.” 
All this related to the Board of Admiralty 
itself, but expressions were made use of 
showing the state of opinion in the navy 
with regard to this matter. The gallant 
Member for Christchurch spoke of “the 
discontent which had long been smoulder- 
ing in the navy,”’ and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty “ admitted that there was dis- 
satisfaction.’’ The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth said— 

‘*The bounty had brought utterly unfit men 
into the navy; it had collected the scum of the 
seaports—men who were both morally and phy- 
sically incapable of forming good seamen, who 
required punishment to keep them up to a pro- 
per state of discipline, but whose enfeebled and 
diseased bodies were unable to bear that punish- 
ment.” [8 Hansard, clxi.,1126.] 

And Sir Michael Seymour said— 

“Every attempt recently made to man our 
ships or to form a reserve had been a failure, 
The bounty had not succeeded, and the measures 
adopted upon the Report of the Manning Com- 
mission of 1853 had produced only a compara- 
tively small addition to our force of seamen. At 
present we had actually not the means in reserve 
for manning a single ship.” [3 Hansard, elxi., 
1159.] 

The gallant Admiral the Member for the 
East Riding said— 

“ There could be no doubt that there was wide- 

spread dissatisfaction on board our ships. ‘i 
It behoved those who had the management of the 
navy to devise a scheme which would induce sea- 
men to enter the service, and to make them more 
satisfied with it when they had entered it.” [8 
Hansard, e)xi., 1243.) 
Even the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Halifax, who had been a First Lord of 
the Admiralty, admitted “ the necessity of 
inquiring into the ground of these com- 
plaints ;’’ and another First Lord, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich, 
expressed his ‘‘ strong opinion of the un- 
satisfactory position of the Department 
generally.” 

After, Sir, such expressions of opinion 
as these, the Government had no choice 
but to consent to the appointment of a 
Committee. There was much difficulty, 
as I before observed, as to the members 
to serve on it; but at length a Committee 
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was appointed. The Committee met, and 
examined thirteen witnesses. Of those 
witnesses five had been civil First Lords, 
three had been naval Lords, and five were 
independent naval officers. The Com- 
mittee thade no Report: they contented 
themselves with laying on the table of 
the House the evidence they had taken. 
No one who has looked through the evi- 
dence will feel the least surprise that the 
Committee should have taken this course. 
Most of the witnesses were theniselves 
members of the Committee, and of the 
eight witnesses who had filled office it may 
fairly be said that no two of them agreed 
upon any one point connected with the 
administration of naval affairs. Such di- 
versity of opinion has probably never been 
before exhibited by the chiefs of any one 
profession. It was most extraordinary. 
But what was still more singular was, 
that whilst all the official witnesses dif- 
fered hopelessly, all the non-official wit- 
nesses agreed at least as to one all-import- 
ant fact—namely, that our present system 
of naval administration is irredeemably 
defective. 

Now, Sir, as I fear that there are com- 
paratively few Members of this House who 
have waded through the 1,000 closely- 
printed pages of evidence which was taken 
by this Committee, I shall venture to sub- 
mit to their attention an analysis which I 
have made of the evidence, which, I think, 
will convince the House of the propriety 
of the Motion I have now the honour to 
submit to it. Iam sure that the House 
will be both informed and amused if they 
will give me their attention whilst I read 
to them the evidence of the various First 
Lords. The first witness examined by 
the Committee was His Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who discussed the present 
state of naval administration pro and con., 
simming up his views as follows :— 


“ A Board has many advantages, and some dis- 

vantages. I will state shortly what I consider 
itsadvantages. I think, in the first place, that it 
affords to the Minister, on his first appointment to 
the office of First Lord, great facilities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the details of business. It 
gives him an opportunity, if he feel doubt upon 
any point, of raising a discussion, and hearing the 
— argued by naval men with different views. 

think the Board also constitutes an excellent 
tribunal to judge of many personal questions that 
mast arise in the management of the navy, such 
as differences between naval officers, applications 
for special allowances or exemptions, the pro- 
priety of ordering a court martial, the review of 
sentenees of courts martial, the remission of 
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punishment, and the propriety of ordering prose- 
cutions in some cases, All these are questions 
for which I think a Board forms an excellent tri- 
bunal; and I think there would be very great 
difficulty in performing that duty well, except it 
were performed with the assistance of something 
similar toa Board or council, I think, again, 
that a Board offers to its members opportunities 
of proposing a great variety of change in the 
regulations connected with the navy. All matters 
connected with the comforts of the sailors, and 
all questions connected with improvements in the 
fittings and armament of ships may be brought 
forward by any member of the Board and dis- 
cussed there. I think that is a great advantage. 
I think a Board has a further advantage in one 
respect, that it increases the responsibility of the 
First Lord, if he should determine to act without 
consulting it, or hastily to overrule its opinions. 
I think that that isa great security which the 
country derives from having experienced naval 
officers at a Board to consult with him. I think, 
again, that a Board places at the disposal of the 
First Lord naval officers whom he can ask to act 
as a Committec to inquire into many professional 
subjects which arise, and upon which he would 
wish to have a special report ; and he can ask any 
two officers of his Board to look into it, and hav- 
ing examined into it, to report to him, I think, 
again, that a Board affords t advantages to 
naval officers themselves. think officers who 
have served as members of the Board, and who 
may be afterwards employed in great commands 
abroad ; for instance, Admiral Milne, who is in 
the command of the North American station, must 
derive great advantage from the knowledge of 
political and professional questions that have been 
brought under his notice while he was at the 
Board of Admiralty,” 


That was his Grace’s opinion as to the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 
When he eame to speak of details, his 
Grace admitted that ‘‘there were great 
anomalies in the formation of the Ad- 
miralty.”’ For example— 


“ The signature of the Secretary and two Lords 
is sufficient to order any description of vessel to 
be built, although the other members of the Board, 
even including your Grace as First Lord, might 
not know anything about it ?—It would be done 
in the board-room. It is quite true it might be 
done when two members of the Board, or three 
members of the Board were absent, and two mem- 
bers might then perform that act, as they might 
any other act, with the signature of the Secretary. 
But that would be a very unusiial Course ; I think 
they would not do it unless they thought they were 
acting generally with the concurrefcé of the 

joard.”” 


“TI believe that on varidtis Ocedsions papers 
may go and have the signatures of t#o Lords and 
the Secretary, and therefore make them Board 
orders, but that the actual effect of those orders 
has never been di d or decided by the gene- 
ral Board of the Admiralty ?—The signatures to 
all documents of the Admiralty seem to me to be 
in somewhat an anomalous position. There are 
some orders that require the signatures of two 
Lords and the Secretary ; there are others that 
require the signatures of two Lords ; there aro 
some, I believe, that reqnite the signature of 
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three Lords; and there are others that require 
only the signature of the Secretary.” 

“ Equally making it a Board order ?—Yes. 
The most important orders may be sent out from 
the Board of Admiralty, and only signed by the 
Secretary. I believe orders may be sent to all 
commanders abroad signed by the Secretary 
alone.” 


So that it appeared from the evidence of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty himself, 
that the Board of Admiralty was not, in 
point of fact, a Board at all, but something 
very different. Such was the evidence of 
the present First Lord. The next most 
important witness was Sir James Graham, 
who was First Lord of the Admiralty from 
1830 to 1834, and again from 1852 to 
1855. The following is a summary of Sir 
James Graham’s evidence relating to a 
Board :— 


“The Board of Admiralty never could work 
unless the First Lord was supreme, and exercised 
constantly supreme and controlling authority. 
If that supremacy be shaken in time of war, it 
would be impossible that the system could work, 
and in time of peace I do not think it would work 
satisfactorily. The powers of the First Lord are 
exercised not under the patent, but by usage and 
prescription. Objects to any attempt to make 
the patent more in conformity with usage. Thinks 
an entire change of the Board with every new ad- 
ministration inexpedient. Objects to the Secre- 
tary being a naval officer. Thinks it much more 
advantageous that the First Lord should be a 
Member of the House of Commons. The First 
Lord should consult the opinion of his colleagues, 
but decide for himself. Admits that the Junior 
Lords do not exercise the powers which the law 
has given them. Thinks they should be regarded 
as without official power to contravene a decision 
taken by the heads of the{Board. Objects to mea- 
sures calculated to elevate their position.” 


Those were the views of Sir James Gra- 
ham relating to the working of the Board. 
But when he came to speak concerning 
details, it was quite clear, from Sir James 
Graham’s evidence, that the state of affairs 
at the Admiralty under the existing system 
was most unsatisfactory— 


“ Are you of opinion that there is a want of 
harmony and concert between the chief depart- 
ments of the Admiralty ?—I have already ad- 
mitted that I see traces of it with sorrow, and I 
have endeavoured to explain what I thought were 
the causes of it.” 

“ Am I correct in supposing that you would not 
recommend any change in the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty ?—If the supremacy of the 
First Lord be admitted, and be not contradicted, 
I think that it is right now. If, in consequence 
of all these inquiries and commissions, the strict 
terms of the patent of equality be insisted upon, 
and the supreme power of the First Lord be 
shaken or n¢gatived, I think the system is brought 
to an end, and must be changed. On the other 
hand, if the supreme power of the First Lord, as it 
has been exercised for centuries, be maintained 
inviolate, then I think it can work well as it is,” 
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“TI think you say this: ‘Iam for giving him 
the largest powers, but I am at the same time, 
for concentrating responsibility upon him; and 
if his powers be not sufficient (and there is some 
ground to doubt whether it be so now), then, I 
say, that the whole question of the command of 
the navy must be considered, because you must 
have a responsible Minister’ ?—I adhere to that 
distinctly ; and you must permit me to say, that 
the doubts to which I refer there partly arise from 


} some suggestions in questions which were put to 


me of a state of affairs which I did not think pos- 
sible.” 

“Ts it not clear that the whole state of the 
Admiralty and the Navy, so far as they are 
questions of valuation, are not in a satisfactory 
state ?—I have given you a statement, as strong 
as I can put it, and from which I do not recede, 
that the state of the accounts with regard to la- 
bour and materials is in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and calls aloud for immediate remedy. 


The next witness is Sir Francis Baring, 
the Member for Portsmouth. He said— 


“He was First Lord of the Admiralty from 

1849 to 1852. Thinks any change in the consti- 
tution of the Board would be inexpedient, Sees 
nothing better than the present system. Admits, 
however, that it would be very inconvenient for a 
First Lord not to have colleagues to work with 
him. He should have found much difficulty in 
effecting reductions which he was obliged to effect 
without the cordial co-operation of every Member 
of his Board. He could only have overcome such 
a difficulty by removing it (that is, removing the 
unwilling colleague), Considers it absolutely 
necessary that the First Lord should have power 
to form ‘a Board’ without summoning any other 
member. A Board, in official language, means 
almost anything.” 
It appeared, however, that the right hon. 
Baronet was himself scarcely sure as to 
what ‘‘a Board”’ really meant; for in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Is it not gene- 
rally considered that a Board means a 
Board to the meetings of which it is neces- 
sary that the different members should be 
summoned ?’’ he replied, ‘‘ You may at- 
tach that meaning to it, but I was not 
aware of that meaning.’’ The next evi- 
dence to which I will call attention is that 
of the present Secretary of State for War, 
who was Secretary to the Board of Admi- 
ralty from 1835 to 1839, and First Lord 
from 1855 to 1858. Sir Charles Wood 
was— 

‘*In favour of a Board as at present consti- 
tuted; but always, when First Lord, deferred to 
the opinion of his professional colleagues upon 
purely professional questions ; obtained their con- 
currence it all appointments and promotions; 
disapproved of any permanent members. 
First Lord ‘has quite as much power as he ought 
to have.’ In extreme cases he must be supreme, 
and must make his Board subordinate to his will; 
but such cases should never arise. Dissents from 
the opinion that a Board only works well when 
the head of it makes it as unlike a Board as pos 
sible. Never read his patent, but was guided 
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entirely by prescriptive usage. Thinks the naval 
Lords should be in Parliament, but that the 
Secretary ought to be a civilian.” 
So much for the right hon. Baronet’s views. 
It will be scen that he differed in many 
important matters from his colleagues. 
But I now come to the evidence of a First 
Lord who differs from all the other living 
occupants of that office. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich gave 
the strongest evidence against the present 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 
He commenced his evidence by comparing, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the Admi- 
ralty, the business as transacted by the 
Colonial Office and the Admiralty. Whilst 
at the Admiralty, he said that he never 
felt that he had either the knowledge, the 
control, or the responsibility which the 
head of such a Department ought to have. 
“A Board,” said the right hon. Baronet, “ is 
not a good machine for conducting the adminis- 
tration of a great Department. It is a feeble and 
unsatisfactory mode of administering the navy. 
Ile had serious and painful differences with the 
naval Members of his Board—the first respecting 
a change in the position of the medical officers of 
the navy ; the second respecting an improved 
system of promotion and retirement. Was pre- 
pared to overrule his colleagues and act on his 
own responsibility on both occasions. Attributes 
neglects at the Admiralty to the system. The 
forcible exercise of supremacy by the First Lord 
is a painful proceeding, and is not wise, and is 
inconsistent with the view that the supremacy is 
unquestionable. A Board of Admiralty is a bad 
arrangement, and does not work well for the 
public service. The supremacy of the First Lord 
is nominal rather than real, and a sele Minister 
with sufficient advisers is better than the cum- 
brous machinery of a Board.” 


The right hon. Baronet explained at length 
the causes of his serious and painful dif- 
ferences with the members of his Board ; 
and, if 1 remember rightly, there was an- 
other and a further painful difference, which 
caused the retirement of one, if not of two, 
members of his Administration, during his 
tenure of office. All these facts show that 
the present system does not work. The evi- 
dence of the several first Lords has, Sir, 
come to this:—The Duke of Somerset 
thinks the present system has advantages 
and disadvantages, the balance being in 
favour of the former. Sir James Graham 
isin favour of the existing system, if the 
First Lord is rendered an absolute despot ; 
if not, he thinks the system had better be 
broken up. Sir Francis Baring is in favour 

a Board, “ which means anything,” 
except, it would seem, that any members 
should be summoned to it. Sir Charles 

ood is for the existing system, with 
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power to remove the Junior Lords, and to 
abolish a Naval Secretaryship. Sir John 
Pakington, on the other hand, is op- 
posed to any Board whatever, and is most 
anxious for an entire revision of the exist- 
ing system. Well, thep, I submit, Sir, that 
in the evidence of these great authorities 
my case is proved, and that it is the im- 
perative duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to apply themselves to consider, du- 
ring the recess, the present position of naval 
affairs, with a view to measures which will 
provide for their more efficient and econo- 
mical administration. Having considered 
the opinions, or rather the conflict of opi- 
nions, respecting the office of First Lord 
amongst those who have filled that office, 
I now come to consider the evidence of 
another class of witnesses — the naval 
Lords. I will first quote the evidence of 
Admiral Bowles— 


“Was a member of the Board of Admiralty 
from 1844 to 1846. He was in favour of a Board. 
Thinks the present number of members would be 
totally insufficient in time of war. Even now 
thinks that the Comptroller of the Navy should 
have a seat at the Board. Thinks that the Board 
interferes too much with minor details, and that 
the Lords of the Admiralty should confine them- 
selves more than they do to their peculiar busi- 
ness. Thinks that they waste much of their time 
in interfering with the duties of port admirals. 
Thinks that since the abolition of the Navy 
Board there is no sufficiently serious means of 
bringing the state of the fleet under the notice of 
the First Lord. Thinks our fleet was in a very 
imperfect and dangerous state when the Syrian 
war threatened in 1840. Thinks the Russian 
fleet sent to the Baltic the worst fleet ever sent 
to sea by Great Britain since our naval history 
commenced, The men were entirely new, but 
few seamen amongst them, and the ships were in 
a much less fit state to go into action than the 
British fleet ever was before. They were totally 
unfurnished with mortar vessels and gunboats, or 
with any of those appliances which a Baltic fleet 
should have. Attributes the defective state of the 
navy, &c., to the frequent political changes at the 
Admiralty. Thinks the Junior Lords have too 
little to do, the Senior Lord too much. Thinks 
the arrangement of a Board should rest entirely 
in the discretion of a first Lord. Nobody would 
accept the situation of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and at the same time have fixed upon 
him a set of men he disapproved.” 


The next witness was Sir Maurice Berke- 
ley, now Lord Fitzhardinge, who had been 
eighteen years a naval Lord— 


“ He was in favour of a Board, although he had 
not always been able to carry out his views, and 
had, on one occasion, resigned his seat at the 
Board in consequence. Formerly wrote a private 
letter to Lord Auckland, complaining, as a mem- 
ber of the Board, that he had no responsibility 
and nothing todo. The members of the Board 


have now more to do, but the Board does not work 
so smoothly as when he was on it. 
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vantage results from the constant changes of the 
First Lord and other members of the Board. 
Thinks a naval Lord should be substituted for a 
civil Lord, and that the naval Lord should be in 
Parliament. Complains of interference of the | 
Secretary with the province of the Lords. Had 
the whole management of the manning of the 
navy under his control for many years. Thinks 
the frequent changes at the Admiralty have a 
tendency to interfere with the proper manning of 
the fleet.” 

The third naval Lord examined was Admi- 
ral Sir George Seymour, who was a naval 
Lord under Lord Haddington— 

“le approves of the whole system of the 
Board of Admiralty, but considers that the Board 
should be more administrative and less executive. 
A First Lord who is a civilian must have profes- 
sional advisers, It would be an advantage if the 
Board were appointed for five years, and did not 
change with the Government. There should be 
another Lord, who should be Comptroller of the 
Navy, and have power over the dockyards. Too 
much work is thrown on the naval First Lord. 
A high engineer officer should also be added to 
the Board, who should take the department of 
works and consider inventions. Another naval 
Lord should entirely devote himself to manning | 
and reserves. It would relieve the Admiralty, if 
more latitude were allowed to port admirals. Is 
of opinion that the First Lord has too much 
power, and that the professional element at the 
Board requires strengthening. Lord Haddington 
did not exercise supremacy. He submitted to 
the opinion of Sir G. Cockburn on all professional 
questions, All professional questions should be 
decided by a majority of votes.” 


The House will observe that the ten-| 
deney of all the evidence of the naval | 
Lords is in favour of vesting more power 
in the naval authorities, and is entirely 
opposed to the supremacy of the First 
Lord, which all the First Lords insisted 
on as essential to the well-working of 
the existing system. Lere, then, is an- 
other argument in favour of my Motion. 
If the views of the First Lords are not 
only in conflict with each other, but also 
in conflict with the opinions of the naval 
Lords, it is quite clear that the duty of 
the Government becomes imperative to 
review a system which is open to so many 
and grave objections. 

I now come, Sir, to consider the evidence 
of another class of witnesses, the inde- 
pendent naval officers who were cxamined 
by the Committee. The five witnesses 
thus examined wer unquestionably, the 
highest officers in the profession uncon- 
nected with the Board. The first witness 
was the distinguished naval officer, Admi- 
ral Sir Thomas Cochrane, Commander in 
Chief, at Portsmouth— 


“ He deprecates the whole system of the Ad- 
miralty. The constant changes at the Board 
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constitute a crying evil. Nothing can be worse 
than the existing system, When a man has 
acquired any knowledge, he is turned out of 
office. Complains of the whole system of patron- 
age as grossly unjust. Complains of the system 
of nomination for naval cadetships. The whole 
system is one of favour, and the annoyance is that 
boys are introduced into the navy who have to 
be educated at the public charge.” 


In his evidence, Sir Thomas said— 


‘There are cramming masters at Portsmouth 
and other places, where they go and learn just 
sufficient to enable them to pass, and then you 
send them on board ship after they have passed, 
At the age of fourteen, I know by experience that 
a boy ought to have navigation entirely at his 
fingers’ ends. In the last frigate that I com- 
manded, they sent to me from college four of the 
finest boys that ever came out of that college. I 
had them on board my ship, and I put them in 
my cabin to work a common day’s work, and to 
work a double altitude, and a lunar, and so on, 
and not one could do it unless they had Dr, 
Inman’s book before them to study from. I had, 
at the same time, a boy of the age of fourteen, 
from the Bluecoat School, and that boy had 
everything at his fingers’ ends, and I had to 
put these four boys under him to be instructed.” 


Sir Thomas complained also of the in- 
terference of the Admiralty in petty mat- 
ters. In answer to Question 1818, “If an 
officer wanted a week’s leave, there was 
a correspondence with the Admiralty, was 
there not?’ He said— 


“Yes; and if there were half-a-dozen officers 
wanted leave, half-a-dozen letters would have to 
be written; and I think the Admiralty gave 
themselves trouble which might have been 
avoided.” 


Sir Thomas Cochrane objected in con- 
clusion to the political charaster of the 
administration of the navy. The next 
witness was Captain (now Rear Admiral) 
the Hon. Joseph Denman, C.B., who com- 
manded the Queen’s yacht from 1853 to 
1861— 


“Strongly objects to the constitution of the 
Admiralty. The head of departments should be 
permanent. Believes it is absolutely impossible, 
under the present system, for any gentlemen, 
however great their abilities, to administer the 
affairs of the navy so as to gain the confidence 
of Parliament and the country. The officers of 
the navy do not regard the growing power of the 
principles of administration with respect. There 
is a very great absence of confidence in the 
system. They do not feel that in cases of diffi- 
culty they will be fairly and liberally treated. 
Officers who have promises from one Boai 
are commonly told that a new Board does not 
recognise any promise of a previous Board. Very 
often an officer does not know what orders to 
obey. He is often greatly confused by the multi- 
plicity of the circulars,” 


Admiral Elliot and Vice Admiral Sit 
Michael Seymour gave corresponding evi- 
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dence. The latter was a cautious witness. 
Ile said that he knew nothing of the in- 
terior working of the Admiralty. He had 
heard and read much of its sins, and he 
thought the First Lord ought to be made 
wholly and solely responsible. Captain 
Sullivan, however, one of the most practi- 
cal and efficient men in our navy, fiercely 
condemned the whole existing system— 


* He complains that the service suffers greatly 
from the present constitution of the Admiralty. 
The whole system of promotion is one of favour- 
itism ; the Board itself composed of men brought 
in from family and political connection. Very 
strong feeling in the navy upon this great abuse. 
The same names that have ruled for thirty or 
forty years continue to rule to this day. The 
higher appointments and the promotions made on 
the same grounds. Improved measures urgently 
needed for manning. Our best seamen resort to 
the American and other services. Our Baltic 
fleet would have been utterly ruined in conse- 
quence of bad manning had it been opposed to the 
Russian and French combined fleets.” 


Admiralty 


Such then, Sir, is the evidence of the 
best officers of our navy who have never 
been connected with its departmental ad- 
ministration. I submit to the House that 
it shows a general opinion that the exist- 
ing system cannot and ought not to be 
maintained. When the House considers 
that in thirty years, from 1829 to 1859, 
there have been no less than seventeen 
changes in the office of First Lord, the 
average tenure of a First Lord’s office 
having been one year ten months and two 
weeks, and that in the same period there 
have been no less than 103 other changes 
of Lords and Secretaries, [ am sure it can- 
not doubt for a moment that the existing 
system needs revision. During the last 
eight years, there have been no less than 
four general changes of the Board, five 
changes of First Lords, and thirty-four 
changes generally. Can any system work 
which involves such rapid alterations, not 
only of individuals but of principles and 
policy ? 

Sir, in April 1861, a Commission which 
had been appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the working of our dockyards 
made 2 most important Report, containing 
& variety of recommendations. The Re- 
port was referred to the Committee, whose 
evidence I have analysed, and up to this 
hour no step whatever has been taken on 
it. I wish the Government to consider if 
our naval yards are to remain in their 
present position. For the last fourteen 


or fifteen years the firm with which I am 
connected have been engaged in transac- 


{ Jury 29, 1862} 
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I may therefore be supposed to know 
something about the organization of large 
establishments. Well, Sir, I have visited 
all the dockyards of this country, and I 
declare that I think I should find it impos- 
sible to conceive anything worse. Upon 
this point, however, I am able to cite the 
opinion of one whose judgment will carry 
more weight than my own. I quote the 
following from the evidence of Sir James 
Graham :— 


“T think, in the War Department at Woolwich, 
there are very large establishments, very much o 
the same kind as the vast establishments of th 
dockyards ; did you not find that to be the case ?— 
They are becoming frightfully large, both in the 
military and naval yards, and I regard them with 
the greatest fear and jealousy. 

There are immense manufacturing establish- 
ments now growing up in both Departments f— 
Immense. When I look at the Army Estimates, 
I find they have 12,000 labourers on day pay. 
Then also as to the navy ; if this large manufac- 
turing principle is to be extended, and labourers 
on day pay, almost without stint, are to be em- 
ployed, « system of account, accurate as any 
manufacturer’s account, or any shipowner’s ac- 
count, is becoming indispensable, for the public 
will never be able to check that expense unless 
they have the means of contrasting the public 
outlay with the outlay in private establishments, 
by accounts kept clearly and on the most accu- 
rate principles. And now, with respect to the 
Royal Navy; if these manufacturing establish- 
ments are to be maintained, the time has arrived 
when, at any cost, these accurate accounts must 
be provided,” 


Now, I only ask hon. Members to contrast 
for a moment the administration of our 
naval affairs with that of the French Go- 
vernment, The present Emperor, when 
he was elected President of the republic, 
lost no time in appointing a Commission of 
Inquiry into the condition of his navy. 
He put the matter into the hands of the 
ablest men in France, who drew up a pro- 
gramme both as to the constitution of dock- 
yards, the completion of the works at 
Cherbourg, and the number of vessels of 
which the fleet should consist. That pro- 
gramme has never been departed from. 
After the experiment of the floating bat- 
teries before Kinburn, the French Govern- 
ment saw that the whole history of naval 
warfare was changed. What was the 
course they pursued? They built one 
iron-eased ship, they tried it; and when 
they found it answer, they ordered others 
of the same kind. After Lord Derby’s 
Government, however, ordered the Warrior 
and the Black Prince, the present Govern- 
ment ordered ten or twelve new ones to 
see Which was the best. The French iron- 
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cased vessels could all sail together. 
so our fleet. When the Lesistance and | 
the Defiance were laid down, I ventured to 
point out that they would not be able to 
sail within three or four knots an hour of 
the Warrior and the Black Prince. The 
noble Lord (Lord C. Paget) told me with 
the greatest possible politeness that I knew 
nothing about it ; but the result has turned 
out pretty much as I predicted. The new 
ships cannot sail so fast as the Warrior 
by two or three knots, and their carrying 
capacity is only two or three days. Lord 
Derby passed the greatest of all censures 
upon the Admiralty. He had actually ap- 
pointed a sort of new Board —a Committee 
of the Treasury—to inquire into the con- 
dition of the navy. That Committee re- 
ported— 


Mersey, Irwell, de. 


“France will also have four iron-sided ships, 
with engines of 800 or 900 horse-power. It is 
stated that these iron-sided ships, of which two 
are more than half completed, will be substituted 
for line-of-battle ships. Their timbers are of the 
seantling of a three-decker. They are to have 
36 heavy guns, most of them rifled 50-pounders, 
which will throw an 80 1b. hollow percussion shot. 
They will be cased with iron ; and so convinced do 
naval men seem to bein France of the irresistible 
qualities of these ships, that they are of opinion 
that no more ships of the line will be laid down, 
and that in ten years that class of vessels will 
have become obsolete.” 


Nevertheless, despite this Report, the Go- 
vernment immediately ordered ten first- 
class ships of wood, at a cost of no 
less than three millions sterling. Such 
a system of naval administration surely 
is not caleulated to inspire public con- 
fidence. It is rather calculated to call 
forth public execration. Sir, the whole 
evidence taken before this Committee 
shows that there is no science whatever 
at the Board of Admiralty. Sir Baldwin 
Walker, when he was appointed Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy, admitted that he had no 
knowledge of the construction of ships ; 
and Rear Admiral Robinson, the present 
Comptroller, has, I believe, no real control. 
There is a strong feeling prevailing that 
the scientific element is needed at the 
Board: that the Admiralty ought not to 
be constituted, as it now is, for political 
objects and objects of patronage, but that, 
at a time when our fleet must undergo en- 
tire reconstruction in order to meet the 


}COMMONS} 


Not! not present ; 





advance of science, the Board ought not | 
to be without men possessed of practical 
scientific information— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
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and 40 


Protection Bill, 


House counted, 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock, 


Sa a aataatete en 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 30, 1862. 


Minores.]—Pusiic Bitts.—2° Confirmation of 
Sales, &c. ; Gardens in Towns Protection, 


MERSEY, IRWELL, &c. PROTECTION 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 


Mr. C. FORSTER said, he had to move 
that, in the case of the Mersey, Irwell, 
&c. Protection Bill, Standing Orders 72, 
174, 181, 182, 190, 210, and 214, be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill, as amended in 
the Committee, be considered and read 
the third time that day. 

Mx. BROWN-WESTHEAD objected 
that the effect of the proposed suspension 
would be to prevent parties who had 
Amendments to propose to the Bill from 
doing so. The Bill affected public in- 
terests, and ought not to be passed 
through without giving to its opponents 
an opportunity of expressing their views. 
The Bill passed the House of Lords on 
the 26th of May, and that it had been 
delayed since that time was the fault of 
the promoters. The Bill was a very im- 
portant one, and the Standing Orders 
ought not lightly to be set aside. 

Mr. MASSEY observed that the Bill 
as it now came before them was improved, 
and he did not think it would be an undue 
interference with the rules and practices 
of the House to suspend the Standing 
Orders at that period of the Session, as 
proposed. Certainly, if they were not so 
suspended, the Bill could scarcely pass 
through that Session. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he thought that 
Standing Orders, like rules of court, ought 
not to be departed from. He understood 
that some parties wished to propose 
Amendments in the Bill, which they had 


had no possible opportunity of proposing 


hitherto. Those Amendments were di- 
rected against clauses lately introduced, 
which injuriously affected some interests 
not previously affected. But what the 
Motion proposed to do, was to violate the 


| rules of the House in favour of the pro- 


moters of the Bill, who, having been un- 
duly dilatory, wished to prevent other 
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parties from protecting themselves from 
recent attacks on their interests. ‘The 
Amendments were on the paper for the 
following day; and no inconvenience 
could arise from their being then con- 
sidered. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he would remind the 
House that a power was delegated to the 
Standing Orders Committee of deciding 
in what cases the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with; and, if so, surely it 
was competent for the House itself to 
exercise such a power. In his view, the 
present was a case calling for exceptional 
treatment, the grounds being sufficient, 
and having arisen from no fault of the 
promoters. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he believed that 
the practice of suspending the Standing 
Orders at the end of the Sessions had in 
several cases been the cause of inflicting 
injustice upon private parties. It was 
the more important that the Standing 
Orders should not be suspended in the 
present instance, seeing that the partics 
who sought to be protected had been ex- 
cluded by the Standing Orders from bring- 
ing forward their case in the Committee of 
either House. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That, 
in the case of the Mersey, Irwell, &c. 
Protection Bill, Standing Oiders 72, 174, 
181, 182, 190, 210, and 214, be sus- 
pended.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 59; Noes 
33: Majority 26. 


Cartan GRAY said, he considered 
that time ought to be given for the parties 
whose interests were affected to be heard. 
The Bill interfered with the rights of his 
constituents. If it were a general Bill, 
they would not so much object; but as it 
stood, those on one side of the stream were 
affected, while it did not touch those upon 
the other side. If it were competent for 
him to move that the Bill be recommitted, 
he would do so. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he wished to pro- 
pose the insertion of a clause prohibiting, 
in effect, the Mersey and Irwell Naviga- 
tion Company, who were the promoters of 
the Bill, and whose duty it was to keep 
the stream clear, from redepositing in the 
river Irwell any refuse which they might 
remove from the part of the river subject 
to their jurisdiction, to the damage of the 
waters below. The Bill gave powers to 
the company to prevent the deposit in the 
river of ashes, cinder, and refuse of all 


Mersey, Irwell, dc. 
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kinds, by the millowners along its banks ; 
and the clause which he desired to insert 
would prohibit the company from throw- 
ing back into one part of the river refuse 
which had been removed by dredging from 
another. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON complained that 
the clause, if necessary, had not been pro- 
posed in Committee. He explained that 
the practice was to dredge the shoals, and 
with the material thus obtained fill up 
the chasms in the bed, and thus improve 
the navigation. The company were most 
anxious to keep the navigation clear, and 
did all in their power for that purpose. 
The clause proposed would, in the opinion 
of Sir J. McNeill, Mr. Power, and other 
engineers, seriously impede the Com- 
missioners in their efforts; and he trusted 
the House would not interfere by passing 
the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that as a member 
of the Committee on the Bill, he wished 
to state that the question had been 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and a practice was proved to 
exist on the part of the Commissioners 
of the Mersey and Irwell Navigation of 
dredging and casting the refuse in other 
parts of the stream; and it was his opi- 
nion, as well as that of some of the other 
members of the Committee, that when the 
Commissioners came for very stringent 
powers as against others, they should set 
an example of not casting refuse into the 
river themselves. And in passing the 
fourth clause as it stood it was not in- 
tended that the Navigation Commissioners 
should have the power to cast sand, gravel, 
ashes, or other refuse into the river wher- 
ever they chose. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought, after 
the explanation which had been given 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Wexford (Mr. George), it would not be 
safe to interfere with the decision of a 
Private Bill Committee. 

Ms. COBBETT said, he understood the 
explanation of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford was in favour of the ob- 
ject of his (Mr. Cobbett’s) clause, which 
proposed to carry out what appeared to 
be the intention of the Committee. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. COBBETT said, he would then 
propose a clause depriving the magistrates 
of jurisdiction when the party proceeded 
against made a bond fide claim to the right 
to do the act complained of, but without 
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prejudice to the other remedies available by 
the Navigation Company. He contended 
that such a clause was necessary, the 
powers given by the Bill being enormous, 
summary, highly penal, and extending 
over a vast district. Every person re- 
siding on the banks of the streams would 
be entirely at the mercy of the Company, 
and the fines to which he would be liable, 
if he threw rubbish into the river, were 
£5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, 
and £20 for the third. 

Mr. MASSEY said, if the clause passed, 
the whole Bill would become a dead letter. 
It would enable any party brought before 
the magistrates to elect that he should not 
be convicted, and that without requiring 
him to enter into any engagement to try 
the question in a superior court. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he also agreed that 
the clause would render the Bill entirely 
inoperative. 


Mersey, Irwell, &e. 


Clause (Jurisdiction of Magistrates) 
brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Clause be now read a second time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
81: Majority 44. 


Mr. COBBETT said, he would move 
the addition of another clause, providing 
that the Bill should not interfere with 
owners on the banks of the rivers ex- 
ercising the rights or. privileges which 
they possessed as between each other. 
He wished to enable them to make pri- 
vate arrangements with each other in re- 
gard to these matters, irrespective of the 
Company. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he saw no reason 
for the introduction of the clause. The 
Bill did not interfere with the rights of 
riparian owners on matters apart from the 
navigation. 


Clause (Reservation of Rights of Ripa- 
rian Owners) brought up, and read 1°. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time,” put, 
and negatived. 


Mr. COBBETT said, that as the Bill 
had been originally brought forward in 
the House of Lords, it would have in- 
cluded all the tributaries of the Mersey 
and of the Irwell, and would extend 
altogether over 650 miles of stream. 
But the House of Lords had confined 
its operation to those two rivers, so that 
it would include only 300 miles of stream. 


Mr. Cobbett 
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In the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the other hand, it was made to 
embrace 500 miles of stream. He thought 
that in its present shape it was an unfair 
and a partial measure, and he proposed to 
restore it to its original condition as it 
had been introduced into the House of 
Lords. For that purpose he moved the 
omission from the third clause of the 
words “above the junction of the said 
rivers.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, Clause 
8, to leave out the words ‘‘above the 
junction of the said Rivers.” 


Mr. GEORGE said, the Weaver had 
been expunged from the Bill, because it 
was a separate navigation under an inde- 
pendent trust, and because there were 
very few mills upon it. All the evidence 
before the Select Committee, which sat 
for nine days, went to show that the ob- 
jectionable deposits were made, for the 
most part, between the bridge at Man- 
chester and the junction of the Mersey 
and Irwell. 

Mr. POTTER remarked, that as a mill- 
owner on the banks of one of the streams, 
he would not have said a word against the 
Bill, but would rather have supported it, 
if it had been a general one and applied 
to the whole rivers of the country. He 
did, however, object to certain parties in 
that particular district being exempted 
from the provisions of the Bill, although 
guilty of the same practice as their neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, he should 
oppose the Amendment. 

Mz. J. B. SMITH said, his constituents 
were unanimously in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD said, the 
manufacturers did not object to being put 
to some inconvenience and expense for the 
public good, but they complained of being 
sacrificed while noble Lords and others who 
did precisely the same thing were allowed 
to escape. ‘The Bill was unfair and partial, 
and it had been properly described by the 
Lord Chancellor as a discreditable piece of 
legislation. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
aes to be left out stand part of the 

ill. 

The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
55: Majority 22. 


Mr. COBBETT said, he would then 
propose to strike out words in Clause 4, 
words the omission of which would give 
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to landholders on the banks power to 
return into the streams sand, gravel, 
&c., deposited by such streams during 
floods. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. COBBETT said, he would further 
move an Amendment, to extend the time 
when the Act was to come into operation 
from the 5th of April, 1863, to the same 
day in 1865. As a vast number of the 
mills had very little ground attached to 
them, a considerable time must necessarily 
elapse before the owners could adopt other 
means for getting rid of the cinders and 
other refuse than throwing them into the 
river. 


{JuLy 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, Clause 
13, to leave out the words “ sixty-three,” 
in order to insert the words “sixty-five,” 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. MASSEY said, he must object to 
the alteration. He thought there would 
be no difficulty in making arrangements 
for carting away the materials, and he saw 
no sufficient reason for extending the time 
for so long a period. 


Question, “That the words ‘sixty- 
three’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


(Queen’s Consent signified) Bill read 3°. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Bill as amended 
do pass,”’ 

Mr. COBBETT said, he would take that 
occasion to renew his protest against the 
measure, and his complaint of the way in 
which it had been promoted. It was no 
doubt important that the Irwell and Mer- 
sey should be kept navigable, but such 
enormous powers ought not to be conferred 
on what was almost a private body for 
that purpose, without giving all the parties 
interested an ample opportunity of being 
heard. He objected to measures being 
introduced in this character, by which 
they neither received the treatment of 
public nor of private Bills, and he should 
therefore take the sense of the House on 
the Motion now before them. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he also 
objected to the class of measures known as 
Hybrid Bills, and would express a hope 
that some alteration would be made in 
the practice of Parliament in regard to 
them. 

Mr. SPEAKER explained that the Bill 
before the House was strictly a private 


Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Bill, with the Amendments, do pass.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
35: Majority 48. 


VENTILATION IN GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JONES said, he would beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Council of Edu- 
cation, Whether any and what steps have 
been taken to remedy the defective state 
of the Ventilation in the Government 
Schools, adverted to in the late Report of 
the Sanitary Comissioners; and whether 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
has been called to the system of Mr. 
Cooke, the Engineer, of Spring Gardens, 
which has been applied to several public 
buildings, and among others the Colonnade 
Institution, Clare Market ? 

Mr. LOWE said, the Government took 
the greatest possible pains with respect to 
the ventilation of the Schools which they 
assisted in building, and they had no rea- 
son to believe that it was in a defective 
state. As to Mr. Cooke’s process, he was 
not aware that it had been applied to the 
Colonnade Institution, Clare Market, but, 
of course, the Government were always 
open to any suggestions for effecting im- 
provements. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Bitt No. 240.] 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill, as amended, be now taken 
into Consideration.” 


Cotrone, WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had to present a Petition from the guar- 
dians of the Union of Chorley, in Lanca- 
shire, stating that they had scen the 
Union Relief Aid Bill as amended by 
the Government, and thought it would 
not afford the remedy they required, and 
praying that they might be allowed a 
power of borrowing upon the security of 
the rates for the relief of their poor during 
the present distress. 

Mr. PULLER said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be recommitted for the pur- 
pose of considering clauses to enable the 
guardians of unions to borrow money on 
the security of rates of parishes within 
such unions. He felt that an apology 
was due from a Member like himself, un- 
connected with the manufacturing dis- 
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tricts, for bringing forward such a Mo- 
tion. But the question was one deeply 
affecting the prosperity of the whole 
country, and he thought it the duty of 
every Member of that House to endea- 
vour to the best of his ability to aid in 
its right solution. He had no desire to 
impugn the provisions of the measure in- 
troduced by the President of the Poor 
Law Board; but when the Bill was last 
in Committee a strong feeling seemed to 
be entertained by a considerable number 
of Members, and especially by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who might be presumed to know 
both the state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and their wishes in the matter, that 
the propriety of enabling the parishes to 
obtain relief by means of loan should be 
fairly submitted to the judgment of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board had 
candidly admitted that there were strong 
arguments for as well as against that pro- 
posal ; and although, on a balance of those 
arguments, the right hon. Gentleman had 
avowed himself averse to granting a bor- 
rowing power, yet looking to the increasing 
anxiety which was likely to weigh upon 
him during the coming autumn, it was 
hardly to be supposed that he could very 
seriously object to being armed with the ad- 
ditional means of meeting the crisis which 
the present Motion contemplated. Now, 
since the passing of the Poor Law Act, the 
functions formerly combined in the hands 
of the overseers of parishes had been di- 
vided between the overseers and the guar- 
dians of the union. The overseer collect- 
ed the rates from the ratepayers, and the 
guardians spent the money co raised upon 
the relief of the poor. At the beginning 
of each quarter the board of guardians 
made an estimate of its probable expen- 
diture within such quarter, and issued a 
warrant to the overseers, stating the pro- 
portion of the whole sum required from 
their particular parishes, and the over- 
seers then were bound to levy rates suf- 
ficient to meet the demand thus made 
upon them. If from unforeseen circum- 
stances the guardians found that more 
money than had been estimated was ac- 
tually wanted they issued a supplemental 
order, calling upon the overseers for fur- 
ther sums, or if through distress existing 
among a portion of the ratepayers the rates 
were not paid in full, the overseers were 
obliged to place additional rates upon those 
who could pay. There were two tests by 
which the distress of any particular parish 
Mr. Puller 
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might be measured. If it was desired to 
compare its destitution at one period with 
its destitution at another, the actual expen- 
diture incurred by the guardians in the 
relief of its poor was a very fair criterion 
to take for that purpose. Another test 
was the amount of the rates levied and 
collected by the overseer. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances those two tests would 
be expressed by the same figures. Take, 
for example, a parish with an annual rate- 
able value of £10,000, and an expendi- 
ture of £2,000. That would be an ex- 
penditure of 4s. in the pound on the 
rateable value, and in ordinary times 
would be exactly met by a rate of 4s, 
in the pound. But under such special 
circumstances as those with which the 
House had to deal, where a large por- 
tion of the ratepayers were unable to 
contribute the actual expenditure, and 
the amount of the rates could no longer 
be expressed by the same figures, for 
the deficiency caused by the inability of 
the distressed portion of the ratepayers 
to pay must be made up by those who 
were still solvent. If half the ratepayers 
only were in that condition, it would 
require a rate of 2s. in the pound to defray 
an expenditure of 1s. upon the whole 
assessments. Now, the Bill before the 
House took the expenditure of the guar- 
dians as the measure of the distress, and 
its object being to enable the parish to 
apply to its neighbours for help, it was 
quite reasonable that there should be one 
fair and uniform limit which must be 
overpassed before the impoverished parish 
could claim extraneous assistance. If the 
limit were based on the amount of the rates 
collected, it was easily seen, that when an 
application was made to neighbouring 
parishes, they might and probably would 
have said, ‘Oh, it is very easy for the 
overseer of parish A to say he cannot 
collect the rates; it isa troublesome and 
disagreeable thing to collect them under 
circumstances of distress, but we are not 
satisfied with the statement that this is 
so;’”’ and thus a wide door would be 
opened for jealousy and dissatisfaction, 
which was entirely avoided by his right 
hon. Friend having taken as the limit the 
amount of the expenditure, about which 
there could be no doubt. But, at the 


same time, they must consider whether. 


the Bill would meet the whole of the dif- 
ficulty with which they had to deal. The 
necessity for relieving the distress of the 
poor was acknowledged and felt by all, 
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but they should also consider the distress 
of the ratepayers. The limit of cxpendi- 
ture laid down by the Bill was 5s. in the 
pound, and therefore if one-third of the 
ratepayers in a parish were unable to pay 
their rates, a rate of 7s. 6d. in the pound 
must be levied on the two-thirds of the 
ratepayers who were able to pay. Fur- 
ther, if, as the President of the Poor Law 
Board admitted, 50 per cent in value of 
the ratepayers of Stockport were unable 
to pay, 10s. in the pound must be raised 
from the remainder who could pay, before 
they could come upon their neighbours for 
help. But that was not all. To the 5s. 
spent for the relief of the poor must be 
added the county rate, highway rate, bu- 
rial rate, and other local rates. The hon. 
Member for Stockport had told the House, 
that if the solvent ratepayers of that place 
were to have no aid given them except 
under the conditions of the Bill, they would 
have to raise as much as 18s. in the pound 
on the value of their assessable property 
before they would be entitled to relief. 
That calculation rested on the assumption 
that only 40 per cent were able to pay; 
but taking the solvent ratepayers at 50 
per cent, they must raise 14s. in the 
pound before they could derive any ad- 
vantage from the Bill. And all that must 
be paid by men whose incomes had been 
reduced to one-half or one-third of their 
usual amount. Now, he did not object 
to the Bill as far as it went, because it 
followed the old principle of the rate in 
aid, The application of that principle as 
far as the entire union was concerned 
would be accompanied by a check upon 
abuse and maladministration, although its 
application to the rest of tie county would 
not be attended with that safeguard. But 
he thought it incumbent on the House 
to provide some additional remedies. He 
would therefore suggest that the board 
of guardians, upon the application of 
the overseers, and with the consent of 
the Poor Law Board, should have a 
power to borrow to the extent of 5s. in 
the pound on the assessment of the parish 
upon the security of its rates —that 
power to be exercised upon this con- 
dition, that the overseers should have 
already levied to the best of their ability 
rates to the amount of 5s. in the pound, 
and paid the proceeds over to the treasu- 
ter of the union, in satisfaction, as far as 
they would go, of the claims of the board 
of guardians upon the parish. He would 
further suggest that the repayment of the 
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loans so raised should be spread over a 
period of five years and be discharged by 
yearly instalments. He made that proposal 
in the belief that the pressure, though very 
severe, would be but temporary, and that 
at the end of two years, if not one year, 
these parishes would recover themselves. 
The Secretary of the Poor Law Board had 
objected to a loan, because he regarded 
the distress as but transient, and said 
there was no precedent for borrowing 
money to pay for the daily relief of the 
poor. But he must remind the House that 
the Irish famine was met by a loan of 
£10,000,000, to be repaid in subsequent 
years, out of the revenues of the Irish 
land. It was true that that loan was 
afterwards remitted and converted into a 
gift, but that remission was accompanied 
by the extension of the income tax to 
Ireland, and was conceded with the idea 
that it would make that impost less un- 
palatable. There could hardly be any 
better security than the rates of a pa- 
rish; and although it might be neces- 
sary to defer the repayment of the first 
year’s instalment, should the distress un- 
happily continue, he trusted the occasion 
for that step would never arise. The 
hon. Member for Stockport, on the other 
hand, had opposed a loan, because the 
distress was likely to be comparatively 
permanent. If he himself shared that 
apprehension, he should hesitate to saddle 
the property of the parish with repay- 
ments which it would be unable to meet 
for a considerable time. But, without spe- 
culating on the probable duration of the 
war in America, he looked to obtaining 
from India a large share of the cotton 
existing there, and to the enhanced price 
of that article stimulating its increased 
production not only in India, but in China, 
Australia, South Africa, and other coun- 
tries. And even assuming that they should 
not for some years to come get back their 
former supplies from the United States, 
was it supposed that the thousands of the 
unemployed operatives who were now 
compelled to go to the relieving officer for 
food would continue to eat the bread of 
idleness? If they could not get cotton, 
people would still have to be clothed; 
there would be increased activity in the 
woollen and linen manufactories; and a 
large number of these distressed artisans 
would find other employment. He there- 
fore trusted that the House would not, 
for merely speculative and imaginary rea- 
sons, condemn thousands of struggling 
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ratepayers in the distressed districts who 
were on the verge of insolvency, to pay 
exaggerated rates for the relief of persons 
who were only a little poorer than they 
were themselves. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ Bill” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “be 
re-committed for the purpose of considering 
Clauses to enable the guardians of unions to 
borrow money on the security of rates of parishes 
within such unions,” 

—instead thereof, 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he was anxious 
that the Bill should be made as acceptable 
as possible to the parties who would be re- 
lieved by it. As it was drawn it was, he 
thought, open to much objection. It did 
away to a great extent with the motives 
for economy, and would fail to give the in- 
stant relief which the people of Lancashire 
and Cheshire required, while it imposed a 
great and onerous burden on those who 
would have to pay the rate. Lancashire 
contained 28 unions, with a total of 454 
townships. In that county there were 
at present two unions which were really 
distressed—namely, Blackburn and Pres- 
ton, the former occupying 24 townships 
and the latter 28. The indoor pauperism 
had increased at Blackburn 356 per cent 
above what it was at Midsummer of last 
year; and at Preston the increase was 
nearly the same. The outdoor relief had 
risen 399 per cent at Blackburn and 474 
at Preston. Then there followed the semi- 
distressed unions, 14 in number, which 
were principally engaged in the cotton 
trade. The remaining 12 unions were 
agricultural unions. If the Bill passed in 
its present shape, it would bear harshly 
upon the 14 semi-distressed unions. The 
rates in those unions, although not yet 
particularly high, were rapidly increasing 
in amount, and the effect of the Bill would 
be to reduce those unions to one common 
level of distress. They would be called 
upon not only to contribute to relieve 
their own distressed operatives, but they 
would also be culled upon to contribute 
to the relief of the other distressed unions 
which might come under the operation of 
the third clause. He found that before Old- 
ham would be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Bill, and before it could get 
aid from the county, it would have to 
pay a sum of £8,498, in order to bring 
its present rate up to 5s. in the pound. 
Bolton would have to pay a sum of 
£13,799, or a rate of 38. 6d. in the pound; 
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Chorley, £20,000; Wigan, £8,586; and 
Stockport, £7,761. Before Stockport 
would be entitled to receive aid from 
the county, it must be rated five times 
above the average of previous years. The 
boards of guardians of Blackburn, Roch- 
dale, Oldham, Stockport, Wigan, and 
Chorley, had all sent memorials to the 
right hon. Gentleman against the Bill 
as it stood, and he thought the proper 
course to adopt was to allow purishes, 
when their rates had risen to 3s. in the 
pound, to raise money upon security of 
the future rates. He objected to the Bill 
that it undermined the principles of local 
government and of economy, and at the 
proper time he would propose such Amend- 
ments as he thought would be necessary to 
meet adequately the present exigency. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS observed, that the 
questions raised by the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) were substan- 
tially the same that the House had con- 
sidered upon previous occasions—namely, 
whether the means for relieving the ex- 
traordinary distress prevalent in certain 
districts could best be furnished by a 
contribution in aid from the neighbouring 
districts or by a power of borrowing upon 
the security of the rates. He confessed 
he could offer no new argument upon the 
subject; but he did not think that it was 
necessary to raise the question of borrow- 
ing money upon the rates in order to cure 
the defect alleged to exist in the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Hertfordshire had 
said that the Bill took expenditure as the 
test of distress, but that was no test of 
what burden particular ratepayers had to 
bear, as through the insolvency of a por- 
tion of the ratepaying body the remainder 
would have to make up the deficiency. It 
was true that might sometimes occur, and 
all estimates of rates were made upon a 
supposition that a certain portion would 
not be collected; but the hon. Member 
was not justified in assuming, in the most 
extreme case that might occur, that 50 
per cent of the ratepayers would be un- 
able to pay. Italso frequently happened, 
that when persons pleaded inability to pay 
rates, they meant that they could not pay 
both rent and rates, and very often the 
landlords, to avoid losing their tenants, 
continued to arrange for the payment of 
the rates. But, even supposing that the 
ease which the hon. Member had described 
should arise, and that some of the wealthier 
persons in the distressed unions should 
have to pay more than 5s. in the pound, 
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he could not regard that as anything very 
oppressive under the present exceptional 
circumstances. The expenditure at the 
rate of 5s. in the pound was to be taken 
for the quarter—that was, a ls. 3d. rate. 
Then as to the relative merits of a power 
of borrowing money upon the rates, as 
compared with a rate in aid to be levied 
upon the other unions. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) wished to give 
power to overseers of a parish, when the 
pressure of distress was felt, to apply for 
loans. The guardians would doubtless 
give their consent to such an amend- 
ment, because, mostly representing the 
other parishes of the union, they could 
have no objection to allow a particular 
parish to burden itself with future li- 
ablities for present distress. But there 
was one point to be considered. Ifa 
parish were permitted to encumber itself 
with a load of debt, and was to be charged, 
in addition to current rates, with interest 
upon past loans and past repayments, the 
amount would be so heavy as to induce 
many persons to leave that parish for 
others in the neighbourhood; thus casting 
a heavier burden upon those who re- 
mained, including the wealthier classes, 
who were supposed to be injured by the 
possibility of being called upon to pay 
more than 5s. in the pound. Many of the 
objections that had been made to the Bill 
appeared to be directed against it in the 
light of a permanent measure ; but it was 
not intended to be such, and there would 
be but two quarters in which the guar- 
dians would be required to take steps 
under the Bill. Some arguments that had 
been adduced appeared to have been based 
upon an apprehension that parishes might 
find difficulties in the way of affording im- 
mediate relief to the poor, but that was a 
mistake. The Bill was intended rather to re- 
lieve the ratepayers than to provide instant 
means of relief for the poor, because there 
was no necessity for the latter provision. 
The poor were relieved by the board of 
guardians, and the relieving officer was 
the officer of the union, and therefore 
there never could be any want of means 
for immediate relief; but when, at the 
end of the quarter, the board of guardians 
examined the accounts, if they found that 
for any particular parish more had been 
expended than had been contributed, then 
the parish was found to be in debt, and 
another rate was made to make up the 
amount. The Bill provided that when, 
upon examining the accounts, it should 
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be found that any parish had expended 
more than 1s. 3d. in the pound during the 
quarter, then the excess should be pro- 
vided for by calling in the aid of other 
parishes in the union. No one could 
allege that that was a very heavy burden 
to impose. So according to the third 
clause, the guardians would have to ascer- 
tain what they had expended during the 
quarter, and, if the amount exceeded the 
rate of 1s. 3d. for the quarter, they would 
have a right to apply to the Poor Law 
Board for an order of contribution upon 
the other unions. As the hon. Member 
for Oldham had referred to the number 
of unions that were likely to be dis- 
tressed, he (Mr. Villiers) thought it might 
be useful if he were to state what he 
considered would be the amount of dis- 
tress that might be expected, and the 
means of relieving that distress. The cot- 
ton manufacture was conducted chiefly in 
nineteen unions, but in seven of these 
unions the distress was not likely to be 
severely felt. In the remaining twelve 
unions there were 136,644 operatives 
above twenty years of age, and 91,086 
under twenty years of age, making to- 
gether a total of 227,730 operatives. The 
number of wives, infants, and others de- 
pendent upon these operatives was esti- 
mated at 136,644, making a gross total 
of 364,374 human beings in those dis- 
tricts dependent upon employment in the 
cotton trade. The total population of the 
twelve distressed unions was 1,106,839. 
The proportion of 30 per cent of that po- 
pulation was 332,040 persons, who might 
be expected possibly to come upon the 
rates for support if the worst should come. 
At the present rate of expenditure the 
cost of supporting those persons would 
be £864,304 a year. A rate of 6s. in the 
pound upon £2,629,176, the rateable 
value of the property comprised in the 
twelve unions, according to the esti- 
mate of 1856, would produce £788,752. 
In order to make up the amount of 
£864,000, an additional sum of £75,000 
would be required from the other unions 
of the county of Lancaster. The rateable 
value of the property in that county, ac- 
cording to the estimate of 1856, since 
which time the value must have greatly 
increased, was £7,298,544, and a rate of 
24d. in the pound upon that amount 
would produce £75,552. 

Mr. COBDEN: Is the amount of 
£864,000 to support 332,000 persons for 
a year? 
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Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: That is the cal- 
culation. 

Mr. COBDEN: Why, it is but £2 10s. 
a year, or a shilling a week, for each indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the calcu- 
lation was based upon the average cost of 
relief given to each person now. He had 
stated those figures in order to show that 
there were sufficient means within the coun- 
ty of Lancashire to support the poor even 
in the worst case, and all that was neces- 
sary to do was not to allow the burden to 
become intolerable upon particular districts, 
but to spread it over a larger area. That 
was the object of the Bill, which distri- 
buted the burden over the whole county. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cob- 
den) appeared to think the estimate for 
relief was too low, but the calculation was 
confined to the relief given from the rates. 
There were other sources of relief; large 
subscriptions had already been made for 
the relief of the distress, and he believed 
that those subscriptions were but begin- 
ning. He also believed that all the ope- 
ratives would not come upon the rates, 
as some would find occupation in other 
branches of employment, and some would 
He had been 


possess private means. 
struck with one remark that had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Herts (Mr. 
Puller) in reference to the means of em- 
ployment that might be expected from 
India, the high price of cotton having had 
the usual effect of attracting large sup- 


plies. He had been considering the ques- 
tion in its worst aspect, and he had reason 
to fear that the dearth of cotton would 
be more felt than it was at that mo- 
ment, but he believed that the worst time 
would be over in October, as between 
300,000 and 400,000 bales of cotton 
might be expected from India by the end 
of that month. It was not to be expected 
that Parliament should do more than was 
now proposed, and he thought the Govern- 
ment were not to be blamed for not hav- 
ing brought the subject earlier before the 
House, as it was only within the last 
three weeks that circumstances had sprung 
up which had caused a great aggravation 
of the distress. The export of cotton from 
this country had proceeded so rapidly, and 
prices had risen so much, that both cir- 
cumstances continuing, there was every 
prospect that other mills would be soon 
closed; and therefore, to prevent undue 
alarm, he had stated what would be the 
case if all the operatives of those districts 
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should be thrown out of employment, 
The only difference was as to the mode 
in which the excessive expenditure of the 
parishes should be met; and when the 
House had expressed its opinion upon 
that point, the Government would be quite 
prepared to submit to its decision. 
Genrrat LINDSAY said, it appeared 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
C. P. Villiers) had very much under-esti- 
mated the number of those who might re- 
quire relief, and also the amount required to 
relieve them, He (Mr. C, P. Villiers) had 
said that the number to be relieved would 
be 332,040 persons, for whom £864,304 
would be required. Well, that was just 
ls. apiece per week to cach person. ‘The 
object of those who were engaged in re- 
lieving the poor in Lancashire had been to 
prevent them from feeling that they were 
paupers in receipt of 1s. a week. In dis- 
cussing the measure it was desirable that 
each hon. Member should consider what 
would be its effect in his own locality, 
Taking Wigan then, the relief being ad- 
ministered by the guardians in that dis- 
trict (both in and out door) amounted to 
£3,816; while that administered by the 
relief fund was £6,693 weekly, making a 
total weekly relief of over £10,000. The 
actual amount of rating at preseut was 8s. 
in the pound; and although that did not 
yet extend to the sum of 5s. in the pound 
for the whole year, it soon would, unless 
the distress was checked. What he com- 
plained of, therefore, was, that as soon as 
the Bill passed, the districts of Preston 
and Blackburn would come to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he would make an 
order calling upon the people of Wigan, 
who by enormous exertions had kept their 
own people off the rates, to assist them in 
relieving the distress of those two other 
districts. They were not likely to have 
the rates raised to 5s. in the pound in 
Wigan at once, on account of a large por- 
tion of the district being of an agricultural 
character, but they might depend upon it 
that people would complain if, after having 
made strenuous exertions to meet the dis- 
tress in their own districts, and succceded, 
they were, in consequence of the success 
of those exertions, called upon to contri- 
bute to other districts. He would also 
remind the House that the poor rates were 
not «ll, but that the people of Wigan were 
saddled with a multitude of rates to pay 
for improvements and other things, so that 
probably the aggregate of the rates came 
to something like 18s. in the pound. For 
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those reasons he certainly thought that 
the distressed parishes ought to be permit- 
ted to borrow at least a portion of the 
money required to relieve the existing and 
the probably increased future distress. 
Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he had in 
his possession some information respecting 
cotton, which might be of interest to the 
House. The exact amount of cotton com- 
ing from India, and on the water ac- 
cording to accounts to the 8th of June, 
was 405,751 bales. Last year, at the 
same time, there were 345,394 bales; so 
that about 60,000 more bales were coming 
at present for England than last year at 
the same period. From the accounts he 
had from India, he thought he was safe 
in saying that there was yet a larger quan- 
tity remaining to be sent from that country 
than there was last year. There was more 
at Madras, and more at the shipping ports 
of South India, which supplied cotton of 
good quality; and at Bombay there was 
alarge quantity stored at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. He believed, 
indeed, that there would remain to be 
shipped about 150,000 more bales before 
the fair season, and after that period they 
would receive further supplies. There 
was, no doubt, a large quantity of cotton 


in India, and the enormously high prices 
which prevailed would have the effect of 
drawing to the ports all that could be. col- 
lected, for those prices would be so high as 
to withdraw cotton from local consump- 


tion. His information showed that there 
would not be an absolute dearth of cotton 
here, but that we might rely on receiving 
a quantity coming far short indeed of what 
was required, but enough, perhaps, to pre- 
vent persons who might have intended to 
elose their mills from doing so absolutely. 

Coronet, WILSON PATTEN said, that 
he would not again go over the question 
as to whether they ought to provide for 
this relief by way of loan, or by a rate in 
aid, but he would simply say that since 
the last discussion on the subject he had 
been in communication with his consti- 
tuents, and that morning he had received 
from almost every quarter of the division 
which he represented the expression of a 
wish that the distressed districts should 
be allowed to relieve themselves by loan 
rather than by the mode proposed in the 
Government Bill. He was anxious to 
correct an error that might be made, if 
the calculations of the right hon. Gentle- 
Man were supposed to be founded on a 
true basis. In calculating the amount of 
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pauperism which would exist in Lanca- 
shire supposing that the whole cotton 
manufacture was stopped, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) had left out of 
sight the other classes who would be 
pauperized when the factory operatives 
were out of work. The trade of Lanca- 
shire was such that one class never suf- 
fered without another; and if 350,000 
operatives were unemployed, to that num- 
ber of persons requiring relief must be 
added a large proportion belonging to 
other trades and following other employ- 
ments. At that late period of the day 
and of the Session hon. Members would 
probably wish to go at once to a division, 
nd he would, therefore, only say that it 
would be quite possible in Committee to 
adopt the principle both of a rate in aid 
and of a loan. 

Mx. COBDEN said, he was somewhat 
astonished at the apologetic tone in which 
some hon. Gentlemen had referred to their 
employing a few hours in the discussion 
of the question before the House. He 
was free to confess that until the House 
understood more fully the situation of 
Lancashire, and what were the state and 
wishes of its intelligent population, he 
thought they would do well to discuss the 
question for a fortnight longer at least. If 
one thing more than another convinced him 
of that, it was the speech just made by the 
head of the Poor Law department. He had 
been astounded at the calculations of his 
right hon. Friend. He was sorry to differ 
from him, and still more to express dis- 
satisfaction with what he stated; but his 
facts and arguments were most fallacious. 


His right hon. Friend had put down the 


number of people employed in the cotton 
mills and manufactories of Lancashire and 
those dependent on them at 332,000. 
Then he had supposed all these operatives 
to be thrown out of work, and he assumed 
that they would entail an annual charge 
of £864,000 upon the rates. This wasa 
very low estimate. Of course the calcu- 
lation was that private charity would 
come in in support of the rates; but the 
fallacy underlying the calculation was, that 
he assumed that when all the operatives 
were out of work the rest of Lancashire 
would remain in its normal condition. 
Why, the employment of these operatives 
was a necessary and essential condition 
to the very existence of Lancashire as a 
manufacturing county. They were like 
the mainspring of a watch—when it was 
stopped, the rest of the works would stop 
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too. All theshopkeepers and warehouse- 
men were dependent on those millworkers ; 
mercantile operations, mines, railways, 
canals, and endless branches of industry 
must be suspended or must suffer depres- 
sion when the cotton manufacture was at 
an end. As to the resort to the other unions 
in the county, which was contemplated 
by the Bill, how could those unions pay 
any rate at all if their industry were at 
an end? The whole argument was so 
fallacious that he should not have alluded 
to it at all, if it had not shown how 
much ignorance prevailed on the subject 
in high quarters. They talked of spread- 
ing the rates over the agricultural districts 
of Lancashire, as though the proportion in 
agricultural to manufacturing districts was 
a large one; but, owing to the extent to 
which the cotton trade was spread over 
Lancashire, the proportion was really very 
small, and his main objection to the prin- 
ciple of the rate in aid was, that in order 
to get assistance for one manufacturing 
district, they were compelled to raise 
money from other manufacturing unions 
which might not be suffering from quite 
the same pressure of distress, so that all 
those unions would thus be rapidly brought 
The state of the 


up to the same level. 
ease was this :—The rateable value of the 
whole county of Lancaster was £7,449,000, 
out of which £3,185,000 belonged to the 


distressed districts. It was assumed that 
all the rest of the county was agricultural. 
Nothing of the kind. The Return, however, 
did not include Liverpool, Manchester, 
Warrington, Todmorden, Clitheroe, Bury, 
and several other towns. As far as he 
could calculate, not a million of the whole 
rateable value accrued from purely agri- 
cultural districts. The Fylde district 
about Ormskirk was purely agricultural ; 
but if the distress which was feared really 
prevailed, those districts would hardly 
furnish a breakfast for the rest of the 
county. The Union of Rochdale had 
again and again applied to that House for 
the power to raise money to meet its own 
distress. The representatives of the rate- 
payers there said they could keep their 
poor from want if Parliament would allow 
them to deal with their property as they 
thought best. Why should Parliament 
oppose the wishes of that intelligent, 
energetic, and, in their normal state, 
wealthy population? Only that morning 
he had received from Rochdale a telegram 
—* The Bill is at present only a mockery, 
and is valueless to us. Without borrow- 
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ing powers numbers must be pauperized.” 
Was it not monstrous to postpone the 
question till the last three or four days of 
the Session, not even allowing boards of 
guardians time to mect together and make 
known their wishes in the form of a letter, 
but obliging them to telegraph to their 
representatives what they wanted done? 
The objection raised against a loan was 
that boards of guardians would thus tax 
posterity, and probably waste their re- 
sources. But his impression was that they 
would be quite as liable to waste the 
money if they obtained it by going to the 
county for a rate in aid. If they were 
empowered to borrow upon the security 
of their own rates, repayment of the loan 
being fixed at the end of seven or ten 
years, the consciousness that they them- 
selves would probably have to pay the 
money would act as a check upon them, 
and a better guarantee would be given for 
careful expenditure than if they had a 
rate in aid from other districts. Assum- 
ing that they must have extraneous sue- 
cour, was it not better that they should 
fall back upon their own now unprodue- 
tive capital, which would be sure to be- 
come productive again in the course of a 
few years? The very fact that in ordi- 
nary times these parishes paid so little 
for the relief of distress was a proof of 
their ability in ordinary times to pay off 
any loan which might now be effected. 
These districts were struggling with a 
difficulty which they believed would be 
a temporary one, and they asked to be 
allowed to deal with it in their own way. 
He might say that the wish of Rochdale 
on the point was the unanimous wish of 
Lancashire. He did not indeed assert 
that there might not be some crochety 
persons, who concurred in the principle 
of the Bill. But the general feeling of 
the county was in favour of the borrow- 
ing power, and the London newspapers 
which, like the Economist, devoted them- 
selves chiefly to the consideration of eco- 
nomical questions, arrived at the samé 
conclusion. Why, then, did they hesi- 
tate? Could there be better authority 
than that of the parties interested? The 
hon. Member for Stockport was the excep- 
tion to the rule of those who had advo- 
cated borrowing powers. The town clerk 
of Stockport, whose opinion he (Mr. Cob- 
den) would take in preference to that of 
any one in the borough, said in a letter 
that there was great disappointment with 
reference to the result of the preceding 
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debate on this Bill, and that the hon. 
Gentleman did not express the opinion of 
his constituents. The town clerk entered 
into details to show how the Bill would 
work, and he concluded by saying— 


“I do hope you will be able to get borrowing 
powers, even although they may never be used. 
God help us if Parliament separate without 


giving full powers! ‘The prospects of this dis- 


trict during the winter are viewed with great 
alarm.” 


Why should Parliament take upon itself 
the responsibility of refusing to these in- 
telligent men, who were on the spot and 
acquainted with the nature of the emer- 
gency, the powers they asked for? From 
what he had heard since the measure was 
introduced, he had, under the guidance of 
men who were more competent than him- 
self to deal with the subject, changed his 
opinion so far that he was prepared, in the 
name of Lancashire, and not speaking for 
Derbyshire or Cheshire, to give up the 
rate in aid altogether, unless they could 
also have the borrowing power. In the 
name of the parties chiefly interested he 
felt authorized to say, that if it was 
impracticable to grant the option of bor- 
rowing—and he was sure it would not be 
so if they had not been at the end of the 
Session—they would prefer to have the 
borrowing power, and not the rate in aid. 
Therefore, the question he should like to 
be considered as at issue in the division 
was, whether the power to borrow should 
form a part of any measure to be passed, 
subject, of course, to any conditions they 
might think fit to impose. He would 
rather not consider himself bound to the 
explicit terms of the Amendment, to the 
mover of which he felt much obliged. 
Neither did he wish to be bound to the 
details of the hon. Member for Oldham. 
But, in taking a vote on the re-committal 
of the Bill, he wished it to be considered 
that the question was, whether or not the 
House would give powers to borrow, sub- 
ject to such conditions as it might think 
fit to impose. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that he still 
objected to the borrowing power, as he 
believed that the cotton famine was some- 
thing more than a mere passing cloud. 
The cultivation of cotton had not extended 
in India—the only place from which there 
Were any hopes of obtaining supplies. In 
The Times of that morning there was a 
letter from Mr. Saunders, a gentleman em- 
ployed by the Indian Government to in- 
quire into the growth of cotton in India, 
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and he complained that the Manchester 
people had not sent agents to India to 
stimulate the growth of cotton, and con- 
sequently that there had not been any 
extension of its cultivation. Persons were 
too apt to look at Indian questions from 
a European point of view, whereas India 
required to be dealt with differently from 
other countries. If we wanted a supply 
of corn or cotton from America, a rise in 
the price in this country created a com- 
petition of buyers in America, and insured 
an increased supply; but in India they 
were not certain of getting cotton if even 
buyers went up the country and offered 
high prices to the ryots, with money in 
their hand. The cotton-growers in India 
were mere labourers, and were so poor 
that without the aid of the village banker 
they could neither purchase seed nor pay 
their rent. The consequence was that the 
growers were bound to the bankers, who 
purchased their crops at their own price. 
The ryots regarded strange purchasers 
with suspicion: they felt no security, 
that if advances were made to them one 
year, they could be certain of obtaining 
them whenever they needed; while they 
could always depend on the assistance 
of the village banker, whose father and 
grandfather advanced to their father and 
grandfather. No doubt this difficulty 
might in the end be overcome, but ‘‘ while 
the grass grows the steed starves.” He 
was anxious that some means should be 
adopted with a view to encourage the 
ryots to extend the cultivation of cotton. 
They now usually got for it from 1d. to 
1}d. a pound from the village banker. 
What was wanted was an increased price 
secured to the grower to encourage in- 
creased production. In the present diffi- 
culty of obtaining a competition of buyers 
the only course appeared to be for the 
Government to compete with the banker 
by offering to give 2d. to 2}d. per pound 
for clean cotton, and to take it for three 
years in payment of rent, whereby large 
quantities of the staple might be secured. 
But then it was said, ‘‘ Oh, this would be 
contrary to sound principles of political 
economy. Would you have the Govern- 
ment turn cotton-buyers?”’ Now, in the 
first place, in great emergencies Parlia- 
ment often disregarded what were called 
sound principles of political economy. It 
was a sound principle that no able-bodied 
man should subsist on the labour of others ; 
but in the Bill before them there was a 
departure from this principle. They were, 
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justified in departing from ordinary prin- 
ciples in order to meet great temporary 
difficulties. Nothing could be more sound 
than that a bank should pay its notes 
in specie on demand; but that rule had 
been departed from twice in the case of the 
Bank of England. In the next place, while 
the measure which he recommended would 
have greatly extended the cultivation of 
cotton in India, Government would not 
have had to buy a single pound of the 
staple. Cotton was now selling for 1s. 2d. 
and 1s. 3d. a pound ; there was no chance 
of its being worth less than 2d. to 24d. per 
pound; and Government might therefore 
have made the offer with the greatest 
safety. Notwithstanding all that had been 
said, he was still of opinion that it was a 
most injudicious course for Lancashire to 
borrow money on a short term of five or 
seven years. His constituents, however, 
did not ask for so short a term; they 
wished to borrow of the Government for 
twenty years, and he did not think that 
the Legislature was prepared to allow 
them to borrow for any such period. If 
a distressed district borrowed money for 
a short term, he feared that there was 
no prospect of its being able to re- 
pay it within the period fixed without 
serious embarrassment. It was on these 
grounds that he opposed the borrowing 


power. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he felt, that 
in the exceptional condition of the Lanca- 
shire population, their case was entitled to 
exceptional consideration. He thought that 
the emergency could be met by no ordi- 
nary means, and that it was possible that 
national aid would have to be extended to 
the distressed districts. He rose, however, 
to call attention, not only to the peculiar 
emergency in which they found them- 
selves, but to the political and social con- 
dition in which so large a mass of their 
working population were placed. Their 
entire reliance was upon one staple article 
—cotton; and when that failed, no other 
resource was left them to earn their bread. 
Such a condition of their industrial popu- 
lation was, he ventured to say, a very un- 
healthy one, and not unattended with 
danger to the state. With regard to the 
social condition of that population, he had 
read a statement in The Times that since 
the women in the manufacturing districts 
had been thrown out of work the longevity 
of the infants had very much increased. 
In regard to the present emergency, all 
parts of the country sympathized with the 
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distressed districts, and would heartily 
support any measure which might be 
adopted for their relief. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon, 
Member for London and the President 
of the Poor Law Board had held out 
hopes that this country would receive large 
quantities of cotton from India. Whe- 
ther these hopes would be realized or not 
the House had no means of judging. He 
was, however, of opinion that there were 
sufficient grounds for believing that in 
some localities, at least, the present dis- 
tress would in a short time be alleviated 
by employment, and on that ground he 
thought it wise that the Lancashire peo- 
ple, who were the best judges of their 
prospects, should be allowed to decide in 
what manner the temporary distress was to 
be met. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
asked that Lancashire might be allowed to 
meet the temporary distress with loans; 
and it was much better to adopt a plan 
which would not crush the householders, 
but enable owners of property to distri- 
bute the burden, so that that which had 
increased in value by the operatives’ ex- 
ertions might bear some part of the bur- 
den. Hethought that in the districts in 
which the distress was proved to exist 
the House ought in the first instance to 
give the owners of property the power 
to meet it by loans. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the further 
the discussion went, the more convinced 
must every one feel, not only of the im- 
portance of the subject, but also that 
Parliament was legislating to a great ex- 
tent in the dark. Statements, supported 
by figures, had been made by the Govern- 
ment as to the amount of distress which 
was likely to ensue, but they had been 
met with a most positive contradiction 
by an hon. Member who said that he 
spoke for all Lancashire. He would not 
pretend to decide between the two au- 
thorities, but it was quite clear that the 
House was almost without any informa- 
tion necessary for legislation. There was 
no reliable information before the House 
later than 1856 as to the amount of rate 
which was paid in each parish—a point 
on which it was essential that they should 
be informed before they could form any 
accurate estimate as to the proper mode 
of relieving this distress. Under that 
state of circumstances he should support 
the proposition of the Government. Two 
plans had been laid before the House— 
one by the hon. Member for Hertford- 
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shire, the other by the hon Member for 
Oldham—of both of which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke for Lancashire spoke 
disdainfully, and to neither of would he 
bind himself in any way. The House 
was asked to assent to vague and general 
Jans for borrowing, and nobody could 
tell the House how the money was to 
be borrowed, on whom it was to be 
charged, or in what proportion. It might 
be that the people of Lancashire were 
calling out for borrowing powers because 
they thought that it would confine the 
relief to a more limited area; but until 
some definite scheme was laid before the 
House, it was impossible to tell how the 
burden was to be borne—by the parish, 
the union, or by the whole county. All 
who had supported the scheme had spoken 
in the most general terms. It had been 
said that without these borrowing powers 
it would be impossible to meet the 
distress, but he could hardly give credit 
to that statement. Take a parish rated 
at £10,000 a year. A 5s. rate in that 
parish for one quarter would be £625. 
Nobody had assumed that more than 
half the ratepayers would be able to pay 
the rate, and he could not believe that 
a parish of the rental of £10,000 would 
not be able to raise a second sum of 
£625 within the quarter without borrow- 
ing. It had been said that the measure 
would fail; but even if it did, the Go- 
vernment would be able to call Parlia- 
ment together in the autumn, and to 
propose another scheme for the relief of 
the distress. Theirs was the responsibi- 
lity; for, with the limited information 
which had been laid before the House, 
it was idle to say that the House could 
be responsible. In a case of such mag- 
nitude it was best to stand upon an old 
principle, and to adapt that principle, as 
as could be done, to the necessities 

of the case. If the measure should fail 
to meet the distress, the responsibility 
of calling Parliament together to propose 
& new scheme would rest with the Go- 
vernment. But, with the imperfect in- 
formation before it, it would be unwise of 
the House to introduce into the Poor 
law an entirely new principle—that of 
wing money for the relief of the 


poor. That was a measure which ought 


only to be adopted in the last necessity, 
and nobody had yet said that the distress 
was at present overwhelming. For these 
reasons he should support the proposition 
of the Government. 
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Mayor G. C. LEGH said, that in all 
the communications which he had received 
from his constituents in North Cheshire 
the necessity of granting borrowing pow- 
ers was insisted on—not borrowing powers 
as contradistinguished from the measure 
proposed by the Government, but as an 
appendix to it. In that feeling he en- 
tirely concurred, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would consider whether they 
could not amend the measure so as to 
carry out the desire of the manufacturing 
districts. At present he did not think 
that the House was called upon to pledge 
itself to any particular plan. All that they 
had to decide was whether they would 
recommit the Bill; and, if they decided 
to recommit the Bill, it would then be for 
the Government to propose such a pian 
as they might think best for appending 
to it the desired borrowing powers. He 
hoped the Government would not spoil 
the effect of what they had done by re- 
fusing to take the course proposed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I hope 
the House will come to a decision on this 
question now. ‘The issue, as I understand 
it, for the House to determine under the 
form of the recommittal of the Bill, is 
whether they will adhere to the principle 
of a rate in aid as proposed by the Go- 
vernment, or whether they will recommit 
the Bill for the purpose of introducing 
into it, jointly or separately, the principle of 
raising money by loan. It is a very plau- 
sible thing to propose to raise money by 
loan—it is the easiest way of getting 
money if you shut your eyes to the sub- 
sequent repayment; but I should wish 
the House to recollect that it would be 
introducing a totally new principle into 
the Poor Law. There is no argument 
that I have yet heard in the course of 
this debate in favour of that proposal 
which would not apply to any period of 
distress in any part of the country. All 
the arguments I have heard used in fa- 
vour of raising money by loans would 
apply now equally to other parts of the 
country where the rates are higher even 
than the maximum proposed by my right 
hon. Friend as the starting-point for the 
extension of the rate in aid, and which 
would be the starting-point for the bor- 
rowing of loans. There are many parishes 
in other parts of the country where the 
rates are already higher than that limit. 
I believe there can be no worse principle 
in political or domestic economy than to 
borrow money to pay current expenses, 
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and that is what we are now asked to do. 
We are asked to enable these parishes to 
incur debt for the purpose of meeting cur- 
rent expenses. Is that necessary? If it 
could be said that there was no other 
mode of meeting the emergency, you 
might be asked to ignore the general 
principle in order to provide for a par- 
ticular case; but it is demonstrable that 
the wealth of Lancashire and Cheshire is 
amply sufficient for any demand which a 
rate in aid would make uponit. Thehon. 
Member for Rochdale has put the rate- 
able income of Lancashire at £7,000,000. 
I believe it is nearer £10,000,000 or 
£11,000,000, and that, after making any 
deduction you may please for those who 
may be unable to pay their rates, is amply 
sufficient to provide until the Ist of March 
for any demands made by a rate in aid 
spread over the county. The real truth, 
when you come to examine this proposal, 
is that you are to exempt the rich, to 
throw the whole burden on the poor. 
[‘‘ No, no!”] Yes, you are to exempt 
the county which is rich, and to throw 
the pressure of the whole burden, present 
and future, on the parishes and unions 
which, by the fact of a loan, are assumed 
by the argument to be in a state of poverty, 
and unable to pay their expenses. In the 
counties whose case we are now discuss- 
ing immense sums of money have been 
made; manufacturers have realized enor- 
mous fortunes, which fortunes they pos- 
sess still, An hon. Gentleman says they 
have invested them in mills, but they have 
accumulated much larger sums than are 
invested in mills. There are enormous 
capitalists in those counties, some of 
whom, I am sorry to say—although they 
have a starving population at their gates 
and anticipate the’ worse distress coming 
on—have actually, for the sake of profit, 
sold and sent out of the country the very 
material which they ought to have used 
to supply the mills and to support the 
people. Are these people to be exempted? 
Why should they not be called on to con- 
tribute to alleviate the misery they see 
around them, when they have ample means? 
But not only have these manufacturers 
made enormous fortunes, but all the land- 
owners have profited greatly by the pros- 
perity of the cotton manufacture in the 
county; and nothing can be more just 
than that the whole county at large should, 
in the ultimate resort, be called on to con- 
tribute to the support of these people out 
of employment. It is amply proved that 
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the county is able to do so. That it ig 
able is a fact so clear and so well known 
that no human being has been able to deny 
it. It may be a very convenient thing to 
localize the burden and fix it on the pa. 
rish, but I do not think it is a fair propo- 
sition. I think it is fair that the current 
expenditure of the county should be borne 
by the contributions of the county, in- 
stead of introducing into your Poor Law 
a new principle of borrowing money for 
current expenditure. I should really 
hope therefore that the House would 
adhere to the Bill as it is, and nega- 
tive the proposal of my hon. Friend. ~~ 

Mr. AYRTON said, the statements of 
the noble Viscount were so contrary to the 
facts, and calculated to throw so much un- 
deserved odium on the cotton manufac. 
turers, that they ought to be refuted at 
once. The noble Lord said the proposal 
to raise money by loan was to exempt the 
rich and throw the whole burden on the 
poor, and that the manufacturers, who had 
accumulated large fortunes and sent their 
cotton out of the country, would thus 
escape all contribution. But the Bill 


before the House would not touch the 
money of the manufacturers at all. Not 
a single farthing would be raised on these 


enormous fortunes, except they happened 
to be invested in mills. The fact was thal 
in their assumed justice and humanity the 
Government were going to exempt the 
owners of property altogether from any 
contribution; for what they proposed was 
that the rate in aid should only continue 
six months; so that the charge would fall 
with enormous severity on the occupiers, 
and most heavily of all on the tenant- 
farmers, who would have to pay an in- 
come tax of ten per cent on their incomes, 
while the landlords would not pay one 
single farthing. He supported the pro- 
posal for a loan, because it was the only 
mode by which property could be made 
to pay, and by which the gross injustice 
which was about to be inflicted on the 
tenant-farmers could be avoided. The 
only mode of adjusting the charge between 
the occupier and the owner was to diffuse 
it over a period of time, which the pro 
posed plan would effect; but, as it stood, 
the measure would work the grossest in- 
justice. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he could not help 
remarking the extraordinary discrepancy 
between the language of the Poor Law 
Board in introducing the Bill and the tone 
just taken by the noble Viscount. The 
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right hon. Gentleman at the commence- 
ment of the discussion told the House 
that the Government were ready and 
anxious to take the view of the House on 
the subject—in fact, almost shirked the 
responsibility of pronouncing an opinion 
on the measure himself; but now the noble 
Lord got up, and, in the strongest manner, 
denounced the attempt to incorporate the 
principle of loans with the principle of a 
rate in aid. He could not understand on 
what principle it could be concluded that 
those who were to have the power of 
raising the money, and who would have to 
repay it, would not raise it and expend it 
in the fairest and most judicious manner. 
By the proposal before them the House 
was not pledged to any specific plan, and 
he should therefore support it. 

Mrz. C. P. VILLIERS maintained that 
he, on the part of the Government, had 
given a decided opinion from the first. 
He all along said there were two propo- 
sitions before the House, and gave his 
reasons for the adoption of a rate in aid; 
but announced, that if the House adopted 
a different plan, the Government would 
not think it fatal to the Bill’ His an- 
nouncement was consistent with the state- 
ment just made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY said, the 
simple question the House had to decide 
was, whether the amount required for the 
ordinary wants of the poor was to be taken 
from borrowed éapital of from the natural 
resources of the district. He felt satisfied 
that the unfortunate state of distress in 
Lancashire was much more likely to be 
aggravated in six months than mitigated. 
He confessed he was utterly at a loss to 
understand where the money was to be 
borrowed to mect the emergency, as some 
hon. Members advocated the adoption of 
the principle of a loan. He should cer- 
tainly support the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, believing it to be the soundest 
that could be suggested under the circum- 
stances. 

Tae Manrovess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should not have risen had he not 
felt it a duty to protest against the spirit 
in which the question had been treated by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. The fact that manufacturers had 
made large fortunes was no reason why 
the burden of relieving the present dis- 
tress should be thrown entirely on the 
occupiers. Many manufacturers who had 
made large fortunes in the county had 
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; taken themselves and their fortunes out 
of it altogether—and how could they be 
touched? The real question was, whether 
by raising that year, and in futuré Years} 
rates of enormous séverity, they would 
reduce a great number of’ the’ smaller 
ratepayers to pauperism, or whether they 
would take the advice of almost all who 
were most interested in the question, and 
borrow the money now needed and’ repay 
it when that prosperity returned which 
every one anticipated. He agreed entirely 
in the observations which had just ‘beén 
made by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. "7 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
95: Majority 7. 

Words added. 


Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, that 
as both the noble Lord and the right hon: 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board had promised to give the most 
favourable consideration to ‘any expression 
of opinion on the part of the House, he 
would suggest that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, after the division which had 
taken place, take the matter in hand, and 
endeavour to carry out the wishes of the 
House. He feared some danger in any 
individual member propositig resolutions, 
and he thought it would be much better if 
the Government endeavoured to give effect 
to the views which the House had just 
expressed. 

Iscount PALMERSTON: My right 
hon. Friend stated, and I also said the 
same, that however strong our opinion in 
favour of the plan which we proposed, 
should the House express a different 
opinion, the measure was too important 
in its nature to be thrown over the recess. 
The House haying decided upon another 
plan, I think it will be better for ‘my 
right hon. Friend to propose some measure 
for the consideration of the House, em- 
bodying the views which have been ex- 
pressed. In that case I do not think it 
can be ready to-morrow morning, but the 
House at its meeting to-morrow afternoon 
will receive the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The clauses which 
will be necessary are very important, as 
they involve the machinery by which the 
very important determination of the Houso 
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is to be carried into effect. If the Govern- 
ment can produce them to-morrow in a 
satisfactory form, it will be very creditable 
to them. But I hope the House will not 
be called upon hastily to give its deci- 
sion upon clauses which they have had 
no time to consider. I would suggest 
that we should not be asked to decide 
until Friday. 

Mz. COBDEN: Sir, I take the first 
opportunity, when the forms of the House 

rmit me to speak again, to say a word 
in reference to a remark which fell from 
the noble Lord. It is one of greater scope 
and tenour than might be supposed from 
the levity with which it fell from the 
noble Lord’s lips. The noble Lord alluded 
to rich manufacturers with starving people 
at their doors, who, unmindful of their 
fate, have been sending cotton abroad at a 
profit, instead of working it up in their 
own mills. Any one connected with Lan- 
cashire—and I speak in this matter for 
all parties—knows that 99-100ths of the 
manufacturers and spinners in that dis- 
trict have been working their mills and 
factories at a loss for many months—some 
of them at a very great loss. I read a 
letter the other day from a gentleman who 
is engaged largely in the trade, and who 
stated his own case. He held a stock of 
cotton for which he could have obtained 
£20,000 profit, if he would have sold it; 
but he preferred to employ his own work- 
people, by which he lost £20,000. Ido 
not say this to the credit of cotton spin- 
ners or manufacturers alone. There is 
nobody of any feeling, situated as they 
are, who would not do the same thing. 
There is no landowner or farmer who does 
not in rigorous times employ his people 
without any view to profit. But for a 
Prime Minister, dealing with a general 
argument, to allow a remark to fall from 
his lips so calculated to produce envenomed 
feeling between two classes whose mutual 
relations are, in a time of great distress, 
exposed to peril—for a Prime Minister to 
use such language as that, is highly to 
be reprobated. Not only is it an unjust 
aspersion upon one class, but it is tainted 
with that habitual incorrectness and reck- 
lessness for which the noble Lord is so 
remarkable. I would add my recom- 
mendation to that which has just been 
made that this measure be dealt with 
carefully and cautiously. I would suggest, 
that if borrowing powers are to be intro- 
duced, the Government in framing clauses 
to give effect to the decision of the 
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House should bear in mind what has oe- 
curred. If the Government carry their own 
spirit into the formation of the clauses, 
most likely the House will have a Bill 
brought before it with which it could not 
deal, and we may have to adjourn from 
day to day without coming to any definite 
conclusion. The spirit in which the 
Amendment has been carried, is this — 
that it is desirable to allow the population 
in Lancashire to tide over the present 
difficulty, on the assumption that it is a 
temporary difficulty, and that it is desir- 
able in their interest that they should be 
allowed to take measures as promptly as 
possible, before that ruin has come upon 
them which would prevent their retaining 
a position from which they may rise again 
when the arrival of the raw material of 
their industry enables them to set to 
work. I therefore would suggest, that 
there should be no limit at all as regards 
the height of the rate when borrowing 
powers are to come into operation, or that 
the limit should be as low as would not 
prevent any union at the present moment 
resorting to those powers. If that is not 
done, great distress and ruin will be caused 
in these districts. I should prefer to see 
the original principle of a multiple of 
former rates. The position of the different 
parishes and unions in the north of Eng- 
land is so very diverse’ that no fixed sum 
can be suitable for all cases. I would 
advise that every confidence should be 
shown in the people. Leave them to deal 
with their own affairs, for you may be 
assured that they will act more wisely in 
the matter than you can, and therefore 
let them have as few restrictions to tie 
them down as possible. 

GeveraL LINDSAY said, he had under- 
stood the noble Lord to say that the House 
by the recent Vote had decided upon the 
principle of a loan instead of a rate in 
aid. He (General Lindsay) certainly did 
not understand that it was a question of 
alternative of either of the two proposi- 
tions. If he were under such an impres- 
sion, he should certainly have voted in 
favour of the Government proposition. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
spirit in which the House had voted might 
be collected from the clauses which ap- 
peared on the votes, and also from what 
had taken place in the course of the dis- 
cussion. It certainly was not intended 
to interfere with the provisions of the 
Bill as proposed by the Government, but 
merely to admit the alternative of dis- 
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tricts raising money by loan. In that 
spirit he would undertake to prepare a 
clause, which need not be complicated, as 
the principle was clear. It would be in 
the hands of hon. Members in the course 
of the day, and the House, he should 
think, would be prepared to discuss it in 
the course of the afternoon. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: I hope the 
Government will not listen to the blan- 
dishments of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale, and allow the unions to borrow, 
without reference to the excess over ordi- 
nary expenditure. It is a tempting bait 
and is always coming into view as a 
way of getting out of a pecuniary dif- 
ficulty. Two things are mixed up to- 
gether. One is the distress of the la- 
bouring classes, and the other the pres- 
sure upon the ratepayers. The distress 
of the poor is used as an argument to 
shift the burden occasioned by their dis- 
tress. No doubt it is true that a sudden 
pressure on the poor rates falls hardly 
upon the ratepayers, and that the class 
which is bordering between pauperism 
and solvency is driven by it to the wrong 
side of the fence. All our sympathies and 
all our pity must be for that class. But, 
besides being a most dangerous thing in 
principle, in the long run the burden will 
fall more heavily upon that class if the 
unions are allowed to borrow in the first 
instance, and to accumulate a large mass 
of debt upon the rates, than if by hook or 
by crook the unions endeavour to raise by 
rates the amount of current expenditure. 
I wish to quote the opinion of a Gentle- 
man, whose opinion the hon. Member for 
Rochdale will respect. It was expressed 
in the course of a debate in 1849, when it 
was proposed to levy a rate in aid over all 
the unions in Ireland to relieve the distress 
in the western portion of the kingdom. 
The Gentleman, whose words I will quote, 
referred to the case of Stockport, and I 
may say, not without authority, that the 
distress in Stockport in 1842 far exceeded 
any distress which now exists, or is likely 
to exist, in Lancashire. That Gentleman, 
speaking in 1849, said— 

“T allude to the case of Stockport in 1842. 
Owing to a variety of circumstances—I won’t go 
into the question of the corn law, as that is settled 
—but owing to a variety of circumstances, from 
1838 to 1842 there wasa continued sinking in the 
condition of Stockport—its property depreciated 
toa lamentable extent. One man left property, 
as he thought, worth £80,000 or £90,000. In 
two years after it sold for little more than £20,000. 
Since that time the son of one person, then sup- 
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posed to be a person of large property, has had 
relief from the parochial funds. In 1842 the 
amount of the poor rate averaged from 7s. to 8s. 
in the pound. From November 4, 1841, to May 
30, 1842, the rates levied were 6s. in the pound, 
realizing the amount of £19,144. From January 
28, 1843, to August 2 of the same year, the rates 
levied were 7s. in the pound, and the amount 
raised £21,948, And bear in mind that at that 
time Stockport was in process of depopulation— 
many thousands quitted the place—whole streets 
were left with scarce a tenant in them—some 
large public-houses, previously doing a good busi- 
ness, were let for little more than their rates; 
in fact, Stockport was as fair a representative of 
distress amongst a manufacturing community as 
Mayo, Galway, or any western county of Ireland, 
can be at this moment of distress amongst an 
agricultural community. . . . Well now, all this 
suffering was going on—the workhouses were 
crowded, the people emigrating, there was a gene- 
ral desolation ; and had it not been for the harvest 
of 1842, which was a good one, and the gradual 
recovery of trade which followed, nothing in Ire- 
land could be worse than the condition of Stock- 
port would have been. What was the result ? 
Property was so much depreciated that it changed 
hands. Something like half the manufacturers 
failed, and, of course, gave up business altogether. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Stockport pur- 
chased property in that borough at this period, 
and since then he has laid out not far short of a 
hundred thousand pounds, in a very large manu- 
facturing establishment in that town. In fact, 
the persons who are now carrying on the manu- 
facturing business in Stockport are of a more 
substantial character than those who were swept 
away by the calamities of 1842. Well, it is a 
very sorrowful process. I can feel as much for 
those persons as any man; but we must all sub- 
mit to circumstances such as those, when they 
arrive. There are vicissitudes in all classes of 
society, and in all occupations in which we may 
engage ; and when we have, as now, in Ireland, 
a state of things—a grievous calamity not to be 
equalled under the sun, itis the duty of this House 
not to interfere with the ordinary and natural 
course which circumstances take upon such oc- 
casions, and not to flinch from what is necessary 
for the safety of the people from any mistaken 
sympathy either with the owners of cotton mills 
or the proprietors of landed estates.” [3 Han- 
sard, civ., 172, 173.] 

Those were the observations of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
and I think it clear that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinion is radically opposed to the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Mz.. NEWDEGATE remarked, that the 
opinions of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham were overruled by Parliament in 
1849. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE: Yes; as far 
as rates in aid. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I should like to 
know from the noble Viscount clearly 
what is to be the course of business in 
reference to this Bill. I think the House 
is not in a fitting disposition to decide 
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upon the question until they have had a 
fair opportunity to consider it. - 
Viscount PALMERSTON: What we 
se it to meet to-morrow afternoon. 
My right hon: Friend will then have 
roposals to make to the House. The 
House, can deal with them as they think 
fit, and, with them on Friday. 
Mr. LYGON said, he wished to ask, in 
the event of the Bill being re-comimitted, 
ind the measure passing through Com- 
mittee on the following day, what course 
the eeeenenae intended to take on Fri- 


day? 

“Bik GEORGE GREY: That will. be 
stated to-morrow. It depends on the 
course of business. 

_ Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agree@ to. 

Bill re-committed, for the purpose of 
considering Clauses to enable the guar- 
dians of unions to borrow money on the 
security of rates of parishes within such 
unions: Bill considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


MALT CREDITS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. COBBOLD said, he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, looking to the difficulties to which 
the malting trade had been subjected by 
the shortening the malt credits, he would 
consent to give such reasonable extension 
of credit to the maltsters as may be, con- 
sistent with his financial arrangements? 

Tax CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he understood the question 
had reference not to the past crop, but 
to the crop next to come. , The question 
being general in its terms, he could only 
give a general reply. He should be open 
to consider any plan which, without de- 
ranging the annual system of credit, would 
give the relief desired. He thought it was 
possible that it might be done without 
great cost; and if there were any cost, it 
might be provided for. 

. House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 31, 1862. 


Minures.] — Pusuic Birts.—2* Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation); Court of Common 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgment of Deeds); 
African, Slave Trade Treaty (No.2); Bank. 
ruptey Act (1861) Amendment ; Burial Boards 
(Mortgage of Rates). 

8* Excise Duties ; County Surveyors (Ireland) ; 
Recovery of Poor Rates, &c.; Highland Roads 
and Bridges ; Moveable Property (Scotland), 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND} BILL. 
[BILL No. 235.] SECOND READING. | 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. ’ 

Tue Eart or LUCAN put it to his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Bath) who was 
in charge of the Bill, whether he, would 
persevere, at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, with a measure which contained up- 
wards of eighty clauses, which took six 
months to pass the House of Commons, 
and which contained so much that was of 
an objectionable nature. 

Tux Marquess or BATH said he had 
been asked by a friend to find a noble 
Lord to take charge of the Bill; and_as he 
had not found any one to do so, he had con- 
sented himself to move the second read- 
ing. Though he did not agree with his 
noble Friend that the Bill was of so ob- 
jectionable a nature, yet he felt that 
it would be necessary to introduce several 
amendments into it. As it would be im- 
possible at that period of the Session to 
give those amendments the consideration 
which they deserved, he should not press 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Order for Second Reading discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn. 


TICKET-OF-LEAVE MEN. 
THE FORDINGBRIDGE MURDER. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart of MALMESBURY asked 
the noble Lord the President of the Coun- 
cil, Whether there would be any objection 
to lay before their Lordships any Corre- 
spondence that might have taken place in 
reference to a conyict of the name of Gil- 
bert, who had obtained a ticket-of-leave, 
and who had since committed a murder, 
of which he had been convicted. There 
was a strong feeling in that part of the 
country where the murder took place that 
this man, who had been previously con- 
yicted of a number of soto a 
rape and burglary, ought never to have 
eh allowed to go at large. He hoped 
his noble Friend would cause some In- 
quiry to be made on the subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
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acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case, but would make inquiries. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Six 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 31, 1862. 


Minvrrs.}—Pusiic Bits.—1° Benchers’ Juris- 
diction and Authority, 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, What measures have been 
adopted for publishing the Judicial Statis. 
ties (Civil and Criminal) of Scotland and 
Ireland on an uniform system with those 
of England ; and whether it was intended 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the International Statistics Congress of 
1860 ? 

Si GEORGE GREY said, that he had 
had some communication with the Irish 
Government on the subject, and he under- 
stood that they would be prepared to lay 
before Parliament Judicial Statistics simi- 
lar in substance to thosé that were now 
prepared for England. Owing to the 
absence of his right hon. and learned 
Frieid the Lord Advocate, he was not at 
present able to say what had been done in 
Scotland ; but he would inform his hon. 
Friend on a future day what preparations 
were made for publishing sindilar statistics 
of that country. It was not intended to 
adopt the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Statistics Congress of 1860, be- 
cause they would involve a very consider- 
able expenditure of money. 


ADMISSION OF ENGLISH SALT INTO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether anything has been done 
relative to the admission of English Salt 
into France under the new Treaty, and 
whether any Communications had been re- 
ceived from Lord Cowley on this subject ? 
Mr. LAYARD said, in_ reply, that 
there had. been an understanding with 
the French Government, that the ques- 
tion of the importation of salt into that 
country, not having been. settled under 
the Treaty with England, should be regu- 
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lated by the Tariff fixed by the Treaty to 
be entered into between Saree and Bel- 
ium. Owing, however, to some difficult 
which arose during the negotiations on the 
subject, that arrangement had not been 
carried into effect. It was then hoped 
that when the Tariff arising out of the 
Treaty between France and the Zollverein 
was issued, the question of the importation 
of salt would be disposed of by it. That 
Treaty, however, had not been concluded, 
and therefore nothing had been done in 
the matter as between this country and 
France. The Government were, howeyer, 
anxious that some steps should be taken 
in regard to it, and instructions had been 
sent to Lord Cowley to press the subject 
on the attentioi of the French Govern- 
ment, 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ALFRED CHURCHILL said, 
he wished to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, If it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to lay upon 
the table of the House a Bill regulating 
the powers of existing Electric Telegraph 
Companies over public roads ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
a Bill had been prepared ; but inasmuch 
as there was no chance of discussing it 
during the present Session, there would be 
no utility in laying it on the Table at pre- 
sent, but it would be introduced early next 
Session. 


CONSULAR REPORTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FREELAND said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Reports of our 
Consuls abroad, on the trade of the dif- 
ferent countries to which they are ae- 
credited, for the year 1860, will be 
presented to Parliament ; and whether any 
arrangement can be made in order that 
such Reports may in future be presented 
with less delay ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Reports in 
question would, he hoped,. be in the hands 
of Members before the end of the Session. 
The fact was, that many of our Consuls 
were stationed in quarters so remote that 
their Reports did not reach this country 
as soon as might be desirable. Every 
endeavour would, however, be miade to lay 








them before the House as soon as possible. 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AMENDMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What course the Go- 
vernment intend to take with regard to 
the re-introduction of the Corrupt Practices 
Amendment Bill next Session ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
to be able to bring in a Bill on that sub- 
ject — not the identical Bill named in 
the hon. Gentleman’s question—early next 
Session. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Bui1t No. 240.] 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee). 


Mn. C. P. VILLIERS said, that in con- 

formity with what seemed to be the wish 
of the House yesterday, he had prepared 
a proviso to be added to Clause 3, enabling 
boards of guardians to borrow, as an al- 
ternative to seeking contributions in aid 
from other unions. The proviso was as 
follows :—that, instead of making such 
application as aforesaid, 
“such guardians may, by resolution passed at 
a meeting held after special notice in writing 
sent to every elected and ex-officio guardian of 
the union, apply to the Poor Law Board for 
authority to borrow a sum of money sufficient to 
meet such excess ; and the Poor Law Board may, 
if they think fit, issue their order accordingly ; 
and thereupon the said guardians may borrow 
such sum, and shall charge the common fund of 
the union with the repayment of the same, by 
equal annual instalments not exceeding seven, 
and with the payment of the intcrest from time to 
time to accrue thereon.” 

Mr. W. EGERTON expressed his satis- 
faction with the clause, and thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for having brought 
it forward. He thought it perfectly fair 
that the loan should be raised by the 
union, and not on the security of the 
parish rates. In Ashton and Stockport 
the opinion was in favour of raising money 
by way of loan, and in those places no 
difficulty would be experienced in repay- 
ing it. The rateable property in Stock- 
port and Ashton amounted respectively to 
£250,000 and £348,000, and the ordinary 
rate in one case was 9d., and in the other 
1s. 2d. in the pound. On the other hand, 
in Macclesfield the feeling was against a 
loan, because there had been considerable 
distress there for some years on account 
of the bad state of the silk trade, and 
there was an apprehension that the money 
could not be borrowed without much diffi- 
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culty. He hoped the measure as now 
framed would be received by the distressed 
districts in the same spirit in which it 
had been discussed. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think 
the clause would at all meet the require- 
ments of the case. At present the rates 
did not much exceed from 1s. 6d. to 2s. in 
the pound. If the clause were carried, the 
guardians would have no power to borrow 
until the rates amounted to 5s. What 
they wanted was, that they should be 
empowered to borrow before the rates 
reached that amount. He hoped the limit 
in the clause would be reduced from 5s. 
to 3s. It was also desirable that a similar 
alteration should be made in the Ist 
clause. The boards of guardians in towns 
were, generally speaking, opposed to the 
principle of a rate in aid. 

Mr. PULLER admitted that the clause, 
as far as it went, was an improvement, in- 
asmuch as it would enable a union, when 
its aggregate expenditure had reached the 
limit which, under the Bill as it formerly 
stood, would have entitled it to apply for 
the application of the rate in aid principle, 
to borrow money upon its own property, 
thereby preventing other unions from being 
involved in the same common ruin. He 
was sorry to say, however, that the clause 
afforded no relief at all to the separate 
parishes, or to the individual ratepayers 
who were now actually in distress, The 
House had been told of millionaire manu- 
facturers; but what they had to legislate 
for was the case of those small millowners 
and tradesmen who had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in making both ends meet, and 
whom a very small additional pressure 
would reduce to a state of insolvency. This 
he believed could only be done by reduc- 
ing the rate at which the borrowing power 
was to commence to 3s., or by placing a 
limit of 5s. to the rate to be collected from 
the distressed parish. While prepared, 
therefore, to vote for the clause as it stood, 
he should deem it his duty to propose the 
other clause of which he had given notice 
to effect the object which he had in view, 
unless the President of the Poor Law 
Board were disposed in some shape or 
other to afford relief to the impoverished 
parishes and their ratepayers. 

Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that as the Bill stood, some of the unions 
would be unable to avail themselves of 
the borrowing powers before Michaelmas, 
and some of them would not be able to do 
so before Christmas. 
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Mz. ©. P. VILLIERS was at a loss to 
understand the grounds of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s apprehensions. In some town- 
ships the limit had been already reached, 
and they were entitled to the relief pro- 
vided in that case. 

Mx. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ob- 
served that a parish could not apply for 
a rate in aid till Michaelmas next; and 
it would be the next quarter before the 
excess would be ascertained, enabling the 
unions to call on the county. 

Mr. Atprrman SIDNEY wished to 
know whether this clause would not de- 
prive the distressed districts of the power 
of availing themselves of the rate in aid in 
the event of their adopting the borrowing 

owers. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that was not 
exactlyso. The object of the clause, which 
had been introduced into the Bill at the 
express desire of a majority of the House, 
was to give the alternative either to go to 
the unions of the county to meet the excess 
of expenditure, or to meet it by means of 
a loan. If they did not like to exercise 
the borrowing powers, they might avail 
themselves of the rate in aid; but if they 
preferred borrowing, the money would be 
repaid in seven annual instalments, charg- 


ing the common fund of the union with 
repayment and interest. 

Coronen. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
thought the borrowing power would be 
inoperative if it rested on the same limit 


as the rate in aid—namely, 5s. He had 
great objection to the unions coming on 
the county, not because he feared that 
the county property would have to con- 
tribute to the relief of the distressed ope- 
ratives, but because it would be a tempta- 
tion to extravagance, and the county would 
have no control over the purse of the 
union. He suggested, that if the limit 
for the rate in aid were kept at 5s., and 
that for raising loans were reduced to 4s., 
the borrowing power might be exercised 
with great advantage by all parties. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
the clause would be wholly inoperative. 
What was wanted was, that after the 
rates reached, say 3s. in the pound, a 
moderate power of borrowing should be 
given. Such an arrangement as that 
might carry them through, without going 
any further at present. 

Mr. BARROW decidedly objected to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire, as introducing an exceptional 
principle into the law for the whole of 
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England. He had known the rates rise 
to 5s. and even double that sum in his 
own part of the country, in districts which 
suffered from temporary distress; and 
there the period of depression, if it lasted 
only for a year or two, was tided over 
by the ordinary operation of the law. He 
saw no difficulty, however, in adopting 
the suggestion thrown out by the hon. 
Member below him (Colonel W. Patten), 
that the power of borrowing, if granted at 
all, should take effect earlier than the power 
of coming on the county for a rate in aid. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that after 
the decision arrived at by the House 
yesterday, the simple question now was 
what should be the figure fixed upon in 
the first and third clauses as the limit at 
which the rate in aid and the power of 
borrowing should arise. He did not deny 
that there was much in what fell from 
the hon. Member for Hertfordshire (Mr. 
Puller) yesterday as to the unequal ope- 
ration of a fixed sum upon those ratepayers 
who were solvent, and who might have to 
pay a much larger proportion than was 
intended, owing to the inability of the 
poorer class of ratepayers to meet the 
charges to which they were legally liable. 
He had been informed only that morning, 
that if the mills at Oldham were closed, 
as was expected before long to be the 
case, no less than two-thirds of the rate- 
payers would cease to pay. Of course, 
in such a case, the amount for which the. 
rate had been made could not be collected, 
and another rate would have to be made, 
which those persons who were still sol- 
vent would have to pay. That state of 
things might go on till the rates were 
brought up to 10s. in the pound; which 
would certainly be a hardship. The in- 
tention of the Bill was, that the ratepayers 
should not pay more than 5s. in the pound. 
He understood the feeling of the House to 
be that there should be some reduction 
upon that amount. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had yesterday 
suggested 3s. as the limit, and the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson Patten) recommended 4s. as a sort 
of medium that might be adopted. From 
the information he had obtained, he thought 
that 4s. as a limit would operate bene- 
ficially ; and, if such were the wish of the 
House, he would not object to introduce 
4s. instead of 5s., in the first and the 
third clauses, as the amount at which 
both the rate in aid and the borrowing 
power should come into operation. 
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Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, that 
that was not the purport of his sugges- 
tion. His suggestion was, that the bor- 
rowing power should begin at a lower 
figure than the rate in aid. If both 
were fixed at the same point, the bor- 
rowing power would probably be inope- 
rative. He proposed that 43. should be 
the limit for the borrowing power to com- 
mence, and 5s. for the rate in aid. 

Stz GEORGE GREY said, that the 
borrowing power had been proposed on 
the preceding day as an alternative to 
the rate in aid, and it was stated that it 
would be accepted by a large portion of 
Lancashire with that condition. But 
there would be no real alternative in the 
ease if the borrowing power and the rate 
in aid were to come into operation under 
different circumstances. 

Mr. GARNETT thought it desirable 
that the power of borrowing should be 
given before the rates reached the point 
at which the union could come upon the 
county, otherwise a rate in aid would be 
naturally resorted to by distressed parishes 
in preference to raising money which they 
would afterwards have to repay. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS reminded the hon. 
Member that a great difference of opinion 
existed as to whether the borrowing power 
should be given at all. A few days ago 
a meeting of the Lancaster Union was 
held, at which it was unanimonsly agreed 
that nothing could be more objectionable 
than to raise by loan money for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the Poor Law sys- 
tem, and they had presented a memorial 
to him to that, effect. 

Lorv GEORGE, CAVENDISH held it 
to be very desirable that the guardians 
should be able to resort to a loan at a 
lower point of the rates than that at which 
they could apply for a rate in aid. He 
would give the borrowing power when 
the rate reached 3s. in the pound. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought this 
was a ratepayers’ question only. The 
Members for the localities affected were 
in favour of borrowing, while the Govern- 
ment recommended a rate in aid. He 
had voted with the Government on the 

revious day, and did not think that the 
Fecision of the House did more than in- 
dicate a difference of opinion in the coun- 
try as to the merits of the respective plans. 
The question they had to consider was, 
in what way they should, or should not, 
give the borrowing power. If they were 
willing ‘to do so, it ought to come into 
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operation before the power of applying 
for the rate in aid. 

Mr. GILPIN said, the , advocates 
borrowing powers had shifted their groun 
since yesterday. At first the representa- 
tives of the manufacturing districts simply 
asked that the power of borrowing should 
be an alternative to calling for a rate in 
aid; and it was stated, that if it should 
be given as an alternative, many of the 
distressed parishes would avail themselves 
of the provision. Not one of them sug- 
gested that money should be raisable by 
loan at an earlier period than that at 
which a rate in aid should be demand- 
able— namely, when the poor rate was 
5s. in the pound. But now they asked 
that borrowing might be resorted to when 
it was 4s. in the pound. The Govern. 
ment had come forward with a proposal 
in accordance with the generally-expressed 
wish of the House; and now it was said, 
that the proposal could not be adopted 
unless the terms at which the borrowing 
powers should come into operation were 
lower than those at which the rate in aid 
should be levied. Of course it was much 
easier to borrow than to make a rate in 
aid, and it was not surprising that there 
should be great unanimity of feeling, 
among those parishes which were likely 
to be called upon to assist the distressed 
districts, in favour of borrowing. 

Mr. DISRAELI thought that the Com- 
mittee were placed in a very inconvenient 
position. They were called upon to dis- 
cuss a proposition which they had had no 
opportunity of considering. He thought 
more time was required to deliberate among 
themselves, and that it would be more for 
the advantage of their legislation, as well 
as for the convenience of the Committee, 
if the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would consent to postpone the 
decision upon this question for a short 
time. | ; 

Mr. DEEDES remarked, that on Wed- 
nesday the simple question of giving the 
alternative of borrowing powers was agreci 
to by the House, but the terms of that 
alternative were not discussed. Surely, if 
the alternative power of borrowing were 
given, it ought to be put in such a shape 
that it would work; but he thought it 
would be wholly inoperative if it were 
not to take effect until the rate in aid 
could be applied for. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would reduce the limit at which 
the borrowing powers should commence. 

Mr. HIBBERT was of opinion that 
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the borrowing powers should come into 
operation at a smaller amount than was 
stated in the clause. He thought, if it 
were allowed to come into operation at 
$s., it would give prompt relief to those 
ratepayers who would be unable in the 
course of a few weeks or months to meet 
the demands of the tax collectors upon 


them. 

Mr. GARNETT said, he was ready to 
admit, with the Lancaster memorialists, 
that as a general rule it was not desirable 
to resort to a loan in the administration 
of the Poor Law; but he was prepared to 
depart from that principle in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances with which they 
had then to deal. 

Coronet FRENCH said, it appeared to 
him that the Government were carrying 
out the decision to which the House had 
come on the preceding day, that the bor- 
rowing power should only be given as an 
alternative. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that the Go- 
vernment were not doing what they pro- 
fessed to do. There would be no practical 
alternative if the borrowing power could 
only come into operation at the same time 
as the rate in aid. The proposition of the 
hon, Member for Hertfordshire was that 
the borrowing power should commence at 
alower point. It would be utterly futile 
to suppose that the people of Lancashire 
would borrow money when they could ob- 
tain it without incurring the obligation of 
a repayment. What was meant by the 
representatives of the distressed districts 
when they asked for the alternative power 
was, that they would not go on the other 
fund if they were allowed to borrow be- 
fore the rates had reached such an enor- 
mous amount as would reduce a majority 
of the ratepayers to insolvency. The 
proposition now submitted by the Govern- 
ment was really not an alternative. It 
was idle to suppose, that if people could 
ges what they wanted from the pockets of 
their neighbours for nothing, they would 
be content to impoverish themselves by 
borrowing at probably heavy interest. 
What they really did say was, that if 
they waited until the rates reached the 
fixed sum of 5s. in the various parishes, 
a large portion of the ratepayers them- 
selves would be reduced to a state of 
insolvency; but they were perfectly con- 
tent if they could be relieved before the 
rates were allowed to reach that oppressive 
rate, by being permitted to borrow on the 
security of the property they possessed ; 
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and they not only believed that by so doing 
they would relieve the existing distress, 
but when the season of prosperity returned 
they would be able to repay the whdle 
amount of the loan. He denied that the 
present mode of dealing with the subject 
was a simple application of the Poor Law 
to existing circumstances; on the contrary, 
they were importing an entirely new 
principle into the law—in fact, making a 
new law. The exercise of the borrowing 
power was, in his view, the most consist- 
ent with justice and principle; for by 
spreading the burden over a period of 
years, the tenants would, in many cases, 
be enabled to make fresh arrangements 
with the landlords, and impose upon pro- 
perty its due share of the burden. e 
Government proposition left the matter ex- 
actly where it stood on the previous discus- 
sion, and afforded no alternative whatever. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that the 
principle of permitting the distressed dis- 
tricts to borrow money had been admitted 
on both sides of the House, and the Go- 
vernment had presented a clause having 
for its object to give the power as an alter- 
native. The question now before the Com- 
mittee was, that the clause be read the 
second time. By doing so the Committee 
would affirm the principle; afterwards it 
would be perfectly competent to introduce 
amendments as to the way in which the 
power should be exercised. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire that the Com- 
mittee was not in a position to decide the 
question at the present moment. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) said, that when 
the representatives of the distressed dis- 
tricts advocated the alternative power, the 
proposal was understood to be, that after 
the rates had reached a uniform sum, 
that boards of guardians were to have the 
alternative either of borrowing the money 
or applying for a rate in aid. But he 
must remind the Committee, that when 
this Bill was first brought in by the Go- 
vernment, they themselves put the limit 
in a very different form to what they had 
since stated it. In the first instance, the 
power was not to be exercised until the 
rates had exceeded two-thirds of the pre- 
vious rates—that then, and then only, they 
would be entiled to. succour from other 
sources ; but that had been altered, at the 
instance, he believed, of an hon. Member 
connected with the agricultural districts— 
and very properly altered—and now the 
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provision in the Bill was that the rate 
should be 5s. before the additional relief 
could be obtained. His case was, that the 
suffering manufacturing districts would be 
received before this limit was reached. 
Why was such a limit imposed? Certainly 
not in consequence of anything urged by 
the manufacturing districts. He presumed 
that the fixed limit was rather adopted at 
the instance of the agricultural districts— 
and he did not in the least blame them 
—which naturally wished the distressed 
unions should give strong proof of their 
desire to help themselves before they ob- 
tained help from their neighbours. But 
the fact was, that the ratepayers of these 
districts were somewhat in the position of 
a strong man who was suddenly paralyzed, 
and who did not want to be troubled and 
pressed with burdens until he had some- 
what recovered his strength ; and all that 
they asked the House to do was to grant 
them permission to deal with their own 
property. In his opinion, the best plan 
was to leave it as much as possible to the 
districts themselves to deal with the ques- 
tion. Take the case of Rochdale. The value 
of the assessable property of Rochdale was 
something like £3,000,000. The outside 
sum they would probably require to bor- 
row was from £15,000 to £25,000, and 
there could be no doubt whatever that 
they would be able to borrow the money 
on the security of that property. Why 
should they not be allowed to borrow such 
a fractional sum as that in their own way 
and at their own time? He would give 
the communities that stood in need of this 
legislation the fullest scope as io the time 
at which they should borrow, limiting 
themselves as to the amount and time of 
repayment. Therefore there was not the 
least desire in the world to call upon the 
counties to assist them, provided they were 
allowed to assist themselves by borrowing 
before they were ruined by the excessive 
raising of the rates in their own districts. 
For his part, he was not opposed to the 
principle of a rate in aid, and he would 
leave that just where it stood at present, 
and permit the people to ask for a rate in 
aid when their rates reached 5s. in the 
pound; but he would not torment them 
now by coming with the whole routine of 
the Poor Law cut and dried to apply as a 
plaster to their wounds, when all they 
wanted was the simple power to help 
themselves out of their own resources, 
which would infallibly prevent the rates 
ever rising to such an extent that the 
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powers to exercise a rate in aid would 
probably be required. They could not 
stand out for a principle on one hand, 
when it was acknowledged upon all hands, 
that they had departed from it on the 
other. He did not attach much import- 
ance, it was true, to the provisions em- 
powering the raising of a rate in aid bei 
left in the Bill. He would rather that 
there was no limit at all: the guardians 
were not going to ruin themselves—they 
were too shrewd for that; but he did 
trust the Government would not trammel 
the people by withholding the borrowing 
powers until the rates had reached is. in 
the pound, and then offering them the 
alternative of relieving themselves by a 
loan or a rate in aid. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that it 
appeared to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale was inconsistent either 
with himself or with those who thought 
they agreed with him. All that he want- 
ed, he said, was that the people of 
Lancashire should have power to deal as 
they pleased with their own property in 
relieving the poor; and he said that the 
boards of guardians were composed of 
sturdy and independent men, who wished 
to relieve the poor out of their own re- 
sources without culling in the aid of the 
resources of others, and that if Parlia- 
ment would give them the opportunity of 
borrowing, they would exercise it at their 
discretion and thus relieve the poor. That 
was the course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument yesterday. But in the argu- 
ment which he had just addressed to the 
Committee, he said that if they gave them 
the alternative only upon equal terms of 
borrowing out of their own property for 
the relief of the poor or of obtaining a rate 
in aid, they must assume as a matter of 
course that they would elect for the rate 
in aid, and that in order to induce them 
to avail themselves of their borrowing 
powers they must enable them to do 80 
when the rates had reached 3s. or 4s. in 
the pound; because if they could not 
exercise it until the rates reached 5s. in 
the pound, it was obvious that they would 
resort to the pocket of their neighbour. 
These two arguments were entirely in- 
consistent. If it were true that the 
guardians really wished to borrow on 
their own property for the relief of the 
poor, it was quite unnecessary to hold out 
any inducements to them; and if, on the 
other hand, they would go for a rate m 
aid from their neighbours without an in- 
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ducement to borrow, it was quite clear 
they had not the strong desire to borrow 
which was attributed to them, and that 
they were not the sturdy and independent 
persons described; but like everybody else 
in every other county in England, except 
Lancashire, if they had the alternative 
between borrowing on their own pro- 
perty and going to their neighbours, they 
would prefer to go to their neighbours. 
They must, indeed, suppose that the boards 
of guardians in Lancashire were made of 
different stuff from those in any other part 
of the kingdom if they were to be ex- 

ted to prefer taxing themselves when 
they could obtain a subsidy. It was per- 
fectly clear that unless his right hon. 
Friend could compel them to borrow, they 
would avail themselves of the rate in aid. 
If the House wished that unprecedented 
course to be adopted, they must take away 
all alternative power, and say to the 
manufacturers that they should be com- 
pelled to borrow and have no extraneous 
relief. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that the right hon. 
Baronet must have been in the clouds 
studying astronomy, and could not have 
heard his remarks. He never made use 
of one of the arguments ascribed to him. 
He did not contend at all for the right of 
the ratepayers to tax the counties until 
they had given proof of their desire to do 
all they could to help themselves. What 
he said was, that the Government had 
altered the original Bill, at whose repre- 
sentation he was not aware, because not 
one of the manufacturing constituencies 
had asked for it. He believed the noble 
lord the Member for King’s Lynn had 
been one of the first to suggest a fixed 
point instead of a multiple rate. Of 
course, it was perfectly right that the 
agricultural districts should exact some 
conditions before they allowed the manu- 
facturing communities to come on them 
in aid for the relief of their poor. In- 
stead of insisting on the Government go- 
ing back to the original point of an excess 
of two-thirds over the average expendi- 
ture, these ‘‘sturdy and independent” 
people in the manufacturing districts pro- 
fessed their willingness to give up a rate 
in aid altogether, and asked only to be 
allowed to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. ‘The object of the right 
hon. Baronet’s remarks, no doubt, was to 
create a schism between the two parties who 
had beaten the Government yesterday—the 
Gentlemen opposite who represent the agri- 
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cultural interests, and those who represent 
the manufacturing interests. There was no 
reason, however, for any such quarrel, for 
the manufacturers had no wish to come 
on the tenant-farmers of the Fylde or 
Ormskirk for the support of their poor. 
All they asked was to be disembarrassed 
of these conditions, and to be allowed to 
help themselves, by borrowing before the 
rates were raised and the distress increased 
to such an extent as to inflict ruin upon 
a large class of the ratepayers. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, the hon. 
Member had forgotten what had passed 
with reference to the surrender of the 
multiple rate. It had been given up, not 
in consequence of any pressure exercised 
privately upon the Government, but at the 
suggestion of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (Colonel W. Patten), and 
of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) who, 
though Member for King’s Lynn, had a 
great interest in Lancashire. They quoted 
figures that were quite irresistible. They 
showed, that if the principle of a multiple 
rate were retained, a parish where the 
rates, owing to its prosperity, had only 
been sixpence in the pound, when their 
rate reached ten-pence would be entitled 
to come for a rate in aid upon neighbour- 
ing parishes where the rates had been per- 
haps 2s. 6d. or 3s. in the pound; while 
a much poorer parish, having ordinarily 
heavier rates, would not be able to re- 
ceive assistance till its burdens had been 
enormously increased. He (Sir G. Grey) 
did not wish to discuss this question as 
one of any particular union interest. The 
practical question before the Committee 
was simply the second reading of the 
clause, and that he thought they might 
without further discussion agree to. It 
would then be competent for any hon. 
Member to move amendments to it. 

Coroner. WILSON PATTEN said, that 
he had approved, and did now, of a mul- 
tiple rate, but he yielded, because he un- 
derstood that the Government were press- 
ed upon that point from other quarters. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the sugges- 
tion for a fixed rate before the power of 
arate in aid was given was owing to a 
remark made by an hon. and gallant 
Friend, who said that he should like to 
have some effective test before the rate 
in aid came into operation. But he had 
himself always been of the opinion, for 
which other hon. Members were now con- 
tending, that independent of a rate in 
aid, and-previous to its being brought into 
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operation, a borrowing power should be 


ven. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, it was not 
in consequence of his not having listened 
to the debate, but because he had listened 
to it, that he had made the remarks com- 
mented on by the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale. 


Mr. COBDEN: I did not say you had 
not listened fo the debate. I said you 
had not listened to me. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Well it would 
be recollected at any rate that he had said 
there was an inconsistency between the 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman and of 
those who thought they were supporting 
him. Originally the debate turned wholly 
upon the assumption that the two powers 
should be co-ordinate, and nothing at all 
was said respecting the priority to be 
given to the borrowing power before the 
rate in aid. The object of hon. Members, 
as stated by themselves, seemed to be 
simply to give an alternative power, and 
that seemed to be generally acquiesced in 
by the House. 

Mr. HENLEY hoped that before the 
House was called on for a decision, the 
matter would be made more clear than at 
present. ‘The whole scope of the argu- 
ment hitherto had gone, in a faint kind 
of way, to show the necessity of coming 
upon a larger area by giving an in- 
creased power of borrowing; nothing had 
been said yet as to what was to become of 
the unfortunate parishes. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire had clearly seen 
this and had given to a single parish the 
power of borrowing, as well as to the 
union. Suppose the rate in a particular 
parish got up to 4s. or 5s., the parish 
might be entirely ruined before the union 
reached the point when it could borrow. 
Tf there was to be a borrowing power, it 
ought to be given as much on behalf of 
parishes as unions. In some of the Lan- 
cashire unions they would find the rates 
3s., and in others 3s. 6d. in the pound, 
and yet the parish in which the rates were 
lower might be far more distressed than that 
in which they were higher, if they did not 
give some relief to the individual parishes. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
liad spoken of this being a new Poor Law 
generally, and he agreed that it would be 
a@ much greater innovation in the law to 
call upon the union to borrow money to 
relieve the poor without reference to the 
burdens of any particular parish than had 
ever before been attempted. In point of 
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fact it seemed to him to be adopting the 
principle of union rating at once. The 
word in the Act of Elizabeth was when 
the parish was ‘ unable,” and the utmost 
which the Government could do was to 
define what should be “unable.” The 
Bill said, that when the expenditure 
was 5s. in the pound, that should be the 
test of its being “unable.” He did not 
understand from what took place yester- 
day that the House was pledged to the 
same limit for borrowing as for rate in 
aid. The proposal of the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire was generally disclaimed by 
the Lancashire Members ; and not having 
a definite proposition before them, they 
were dealing with the matter in a very 
unsatisfactory way. He did not see why 
they should drive particular parishes to a 
state almost of insolvency as regarded a 
considerable portion of the ratepayers, and 
compel them to come to a rate in aid, 
when they permitted unions to resort to 
borrowing, in order to prevent their com- 
ing to a rate in aid. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had induced 
the hon. Member to alter his Amendment 
to meet the views which had just been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that the borrowing power should 
be exercised by the union when any par- 
ticular parish was rated up to the amount 
of 3s. in the pound. 

Mr. HENLEY: The borrowing power 
on the rates of the parish or on the rates 
of the union? 

Mr. AYRTON: On the union. He 
would remind the Committee that, apart 
from the question of a fixed amount, the 
deliberate proposition of the Government 
was that relief should be available when 
the rates were two-thirds in excess of the 
average of the previous years. The Re- 
turn showed that an addition of two-thirds 
would bring the highest rate in the dis- 
tressed unions to 2s. 2d. 

Mr. HENLEY; You must take the 
parish as the first step. 

Mz. AYRTON said, the same principle 
applied. The Government had arrived at 
the conclusion that legislation was neces- 
sary when the rates reached 2s. 2d., and 
he suggested to fix the amount at 3s. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Return 
was for the unions; and if they looked at 
the rates of the respective parishes, they 
would find that many parishes were very 
much higher than that average. — 

zn. PULLER understood the feelin 
of the House yesterday to be in fayour o 
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giving the unions power to borrow, not 
go much because the unions would prefer 
borrowing, but because if they did not 
borrow, they would come on the neigh- 
pouring unions and drag them down to 
the same state of distress and insolvency 
in which they were themselves; and if 
the House were still of that opinion it was 
a cogent reason why the power of bor- 
rowing should be put at a lower degree 
than the power of applying to other unions. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets was quite right in saying 
that the addition of two-thirds on the rates 
of previous years would not raise the rates 
as high as 3s., and therefore the Bill as 
originally brought in would, with two or 
three exceptions, have enabled parishes 
and unions to have obtained aid, and at an 
earlier period than they would be able to 
do under the Bill as it now stood. Under 
all the circumstances the matter was of 
easy solution, if instead of 4s. in the first 
and third clauses, 3s. was inserted, and 
the limit for applying for aid was put 


meer than 5s. 
~ Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it was true 
that the Bill as originally drawn did fix 
a much lower test than that which had 
been proposed since; and it was with 
some reluctance, and only after a strong 
statement of facts, that he had con- 
sented to the adoption of a single figure 
in lien of the multiple rate. Some 
periaiee were rated very high. In one 
wnship the rate was 4s. 10d.; and 
under the Bill, as it originally stood, 
they would not have been entitled to relicf 
until they had exceeded that amount by 
two-thirds. In the progress of the dis- 
¢ussion a great deal of information had 
been elicited as to the state of the dis- 
tressed districts, and it certainly did seem 
that the rate of 5s. was too high. Ac- 
cordingly he had offered to reduce it to 
4s. Since then an hon. Member had sug- 
ested that there was a general impression 
fs there was not to be an alternative to 
orrow or to receive contributions in aid, 
but that where a borrowing power was 
prea a lower test would be taken: It 
had been said that these distressed parishes 
would rather borrow than go to their 
neighbours. It was further said that by 
exercising a power of borrowing the dis- 
ressed atiches would get relief easier 
and ‘sooner; and many seemed to think 
that they ought to have the resource at 
their command. He could assure the hon 
Member for ‘Rochdale that the opinion in 
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the manufacturing districts on this subject 
was not so unanimous as he supposed. He 
(Mr. C. P. Villiers) never remembered a 
greater difference of opinion on any ques- 
tion. There was a difference of opinion 
in the press, and a journal which repre- 
sented the more advanced party in Man- 
chester, the Examiner and Times, said, 
“that both plans were good ; they would 
be pleased with either; but was it not pos- 
sible to combine both?” There seemed to 
be no very strong opinion in favour o 
any particular mode. He had understood 
it to be the view of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale that the test of excess for con- 
tribution in aid should be higher than he 
(Mr. Villiers) had proposed, and that it 
should be kept at 5s. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Villiers) that the opinion of the 
house was that there should be a differ- 
ence between the two tests; and that the 
test for borrowing should be lower than 
that for the rate in aid. If he (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers) had adhered to his original pro- 
position, that of two-thirds in excess of 
previous years, the test for borrowing would 
have been lower than 5s.; and he had no 
objection now to accede to the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert), that when the aggregate rate in the 
union was in excess of $s. on the annual 
rateable value, then they should have the 
power to borrow. ‘The hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Puller) had pressed 
upon the House the point as to the in- 
ability of some of the ratepayers to pay 
the rate, stating that if the rate were at 
3s., it would practically amount to 5s. upon 
those who could pay. Therefore, as that 
objection was in accordance with his (Mr. 
C. P. Villiers’s) own original idea,’ the 
matter would stand thus—that whenever 
the guardians should find that the expendi- 
ture of the parish should have exceeded 
8s. in the pound, then that they should 
be entitled ‘to receive that excess from 
the common fund; and ‘that whenever 
the guardians should find the aggregate 
expenditure of the union to exceed 3s-"in 
the pound, then that they should have 
the right to ask the sanction of the Poor 
Law Board to borrow ; then, as to clause 3, 
that the rate in aid should remain as it 
stood, at 5s. 


Proviso agreed to; apd added to the Bill 
as a new clause (Clause D) as follows ;— 


“Tf the Guardians of any such Union shall 
find that the aggregate expenditure in and about 
the Relief of the Poor of the whole Union for the 
Quarter ending at Michaelmas or Christmas next 
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shall have exceeded the Rate of Three Shillings 
in the Pound per Annum on the rateable Value 
of the Property comprised within such Union, 
such Guardians may, by Resolution passed at a 
Meeting held after special Notice in Writing sent 
to every elected and ex-officio Guardian of the 
Union, apply to the Poor Law Board for Au- 
thority to borrow a Sum of Money sufficient to 
meet such Excess; and the Poor Law Board 
may, if they think fit, issue their Order accord- 
ingly; and thereupon the said Guardians may 
borrow such Sum, and shall charge the Common 
Fund of the Union with the Repayment of the 
same, by equal annual Instalments not exceeding 
Seven, and with the Payment of the Interest 
from time to time to accrue thereon.” 


Clause 4 agreed to. 

In reply to Sir Joan Saettey, 

Siz GEORGE GREY said, it was pro- 
posed to take the report of Amendments 
to-morrow at the morning sitting; and if 
the House would permit it, the third read- 
ing in the evening. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Twelve of the clock, 
and to be printed. [Bill 247. ] 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 239.]—LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, as far as the Amendment in 
page 24, After Clause 56, insert Clause 
(D). 

Page 24, After Clause 56, insert Clause 
(D), the next Amendment, read 2°. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that at 
this point of the Bill he begged to make 
a few remarks. The members of the late 
Select Committee on the Bill considered 
they had some right to complain of the 
course pursued by the Government. The 
House would remember that on a previous 
evening he had occasion to state that in 
the Select Committee a discussion took 
place on the proposition to make a street 
from Hungerford Market to Wellington 
Street, and strong opinions were enter- 
tained by some members that the street 
was not required—that it would cost a 
vast amount of money, and that difficulties 
would arise respecting the way in which 
the street should be constructed; and it 
was understood by a majority of the Com- 
mittee that the House would have the 
opportunity of discussing whether or not 
it was advisable that the street should be 
constructed. The course taken was to 


propose a clause whereby the Metropoli- 
tan Board would be bound not to com- 


{COMMONS} 
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mence the works of that street until all 
the other works for which the Bill pro. 
vided had been completed, and that clause 
was carried without a division. The other 
House, which disposed of this Bill in a 
day, struck out the clause without any 
inquiry as to the reason for its insertion, 
The Committee of the Lords did not seem 
to understand why it should have been 
put into the hands of the Board; but he 
was sure, that if the matter had been ex- 
plained to them, they would have seen 
the justice of the course taken in inserting 
it. The scheme of embankment had been 
brought before the public in a most un- 
usual manner. The plans were not before 
the public, who knew nothing whatever 
of what was going to be done; and he was 
positive that the whole thing would be 
found to be a “‘ take in;” that this “stu- 
pendous undertaking” would turn out to 
have been much mismanaged; that the 
trade of the district would be unneces- 
sarily destroyed, and that money was 
about to be expended without regard to 
the public benefit. The accusations made 
against him, of sacrificing the public inter- 
ests for the sake of currying favour with a 
noble Duke were beyond his comprehen- 
sion, as were also all assertions of corrupt 
motives on the part of the Committee. 
Whether or not these proceeded from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cowper) or his 
office, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
sent notes to The Observer as he did to 
writers on Zhe Times, or he did not, it 
was his (Sir John Shelley’s) duty to pro- 
test on the part of the public against the 
way in which this Bill had been promoted. 
It began in a job, and would end in a job; 
and in two or three years the public would 
find out whether their money had been 
well spent, or their real interests consider- 
ed. He moved that the House disagree 
with the Lords’ Amendment striking out 
the clause. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Westminster should betray the fond- 
ness of paternity for this clause, because 
it was the only one which he had suc- 
ceeded in introducing into the Bill. The 
desire of the hon. Baronet was to prevent 
the making of this street; but the only 
result of the retention of this clause would 
be to delay and embarrass its construction, 
and to inflict hardship and injustice upon 
the persons whose property had been sche- 
duled, but who would have to wait for the 
completion of all the other works before 
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they could get paid for it. He believed that 
the clause was not opposed in the Com- 
mittee, because of its being thought to be 
unimportant and insignificant; but after 
it was passed he received a letter from a 
tenant of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
held considerable property which would be 
taken for the street, and who complained 
of the hardship which this clause would 
inflict upon him. He desired that the 
subject should be brought under the notice 
of the Committee of the House of Lords ; 
and that Committee, taking, as he thought, 
a very reasonable and sensible view of the 
matter, omitted the clause from the Bill. 
He did not think the House would be dis- 
posed to disagree with the sensible course 
taken by the Lords with respect to this 
clause. The hon. Baronet had taken that 
opportunity of again complaining of the 
whole scheme. He should certainly not 
attempt at that moment to enter into 
a discussion of such a subject on the 
consideration of an Amendment; but he 
was prepared to abide by the verdict of 
public opinion. When the hon. Baronet 
concluded by saying that this Bill had 
begun and would end as a job, he must 
forget that the same observation had been 
made over and over again with respect to 
the opposition to the Bill. The opposi- 
tion to the Bill had begun on personal 
grounds, and ended in the discomfiture of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Westmin- 
ster and the other opponents of the measure. 
As to the Bill being a job, he was quite 
unconscious of anything that could afford 
the shadow of a ground for making such a 
charge against the promoters. He had been 
very much fiattered at hearing the measure 
attributed to his excessive activity. He 
was thankful to his opponents for their 
endeavour to throw the responsibility of 
this great measure on him. But neither he 
nor the other promoters could have had any 
personal motive ; while, on the other hand, 
all the opposition—with the exception, 
it must be supposed, of the opposition 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for West- 
minster—had come from interested parties. 
There was no opposition to the scheme, 
from first to last, on public grounds. 
Every petition on which counsel appeared 
was the petition of an interested party. 
Every petition against the Bill stated some 
interference with private property. There- 
fore, the opposition, which had lasted for 
six weeks before the Committee, was from 
beginning to end an interested opposition. 
How that could be described as a job 
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which was opposed by so wealthy and 
powerful a party, backed up by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Westminster, he 
was at a loss to know. He thought the 
case was one in which the hon. Baronet 
ought to have looked after the interests of 
his constituents and of the public, instead 
of private interests. Had he done so, he 
would have been found on the side of this 
scheme, which had passed in spite of an 
opposition directed with much skill, aided 
by large expenditure and great personal 
influence. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster would 
not press his Motion. The striking-out 
of the clause in question would not have 
any result—it would be of no consequence 
one way or the other, inasmuch as the Bill 
was so framed that it would not be com- 
pulsory upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to make this new street, and he 
had such confidence in their discretion 
that he felt sure they never would make 
it. Everybody knew that the Committee 
were unanimously against the street in 
question; and the Board being aware of 
that, and being only ‘‘ empowered” to 
construct it, they never would think of 
doing anything so foolish. He must ob- 
serve that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works was seldom 
accurate in anything he stated in refe- 
rence to what passed in .hat House. No 
one accused the right hon. Gentleman of 
having originated the Thames Embank- 
ment. That was a scheme of twenty-five 
years’ standing. It was brought forward 
by a predecessor of the right hon. Member, 
and had been generally accepted. The 
only accusation made against the right 
hon. Gentleman was, that the public work 
in view being an important one, he had 
done a great deal to disparage it. It was 
to the abuse of the embankment scheme 
his hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster referred when he connected the 
right hon. Gentleman with that work. 
[Sir Jonw Suetixy: Hear, hear!] His 
hon. Friend referred to all the abuses 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
foisted on an important proceeding. The 
result of the right hon. Gentleman’s inter- 
ference had been, that the Thames Embank- 
ment would cost the public more than 
£300,000 in excess of the sum that ought 
to accomplish it. That large amount he 
had spent in buying off opposition, instead 
of allowing all objections to come fairly 
under the notice of the Committee. When 
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the public came to see what the result of 
that expenditure was, and how large a 
portion of the improvement had been lost, 
they would be astonished how all that 
money had been spent in destroying a 
great public work. When they saw a 
long embankment at a level of four feet 
above high water—when they saw that 
the prominent feature of the Thames Em- 
bankment would be Adelphi Terrace, with 
its one golden inscription—when they saw 
the ragged look of the houses, and every- 
thing that was hateful along the roadway 
—when they saw a hideous appearance on 
a site where handsome buildings might 
have been erected—when they saw that 
every opportunity of carrying out a fine 
scheme had been lost in buying off oppo- 
sition, which, if not bought off, would have 
shown the absurdity and extravagance of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s plan, then 
they would be able to understand how 
well the metropolitan Members of the 
Committee, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) and his 
hon. Friend the Member for London (Mr. 
Crawford), deserved what they would be 
sure to receive—the thanks of the inhabit- 
ants of this metropolis. 

On Motion that the House agree to the 
Amendment made by the Lords 

“ After Clause 56, insert Clause D.—No public 
landing place, pier stairs, or quay for landing 
passengers (other than such as shall be substitu- 
ted for the present Adelphi pier at the site now 
occupied by that pier), shall be constructed un- 
der the powers of this Act on the south side of 
the said embankment within 150 yards on either 
side of the steamboat pier belonging to the Cha- 
ring Cross Railway Company at Hungerford.” 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that in 
asking the House to disagree to this 
Amendment he could not be supposed to 
be advocating the cause of great men. A 
large proportion of his constituents tra- 
velled in omnibuses and steamboats. He 
protested against the clause, in the interests 
of the public. Everybody knew that it 
was in order to buy off the opposition of 
the Charing Cross Railway Company that 
such a provision had been made, and he 
for one objected to a proposal which would 
have the effect of preventing the Metro- 
politan Board of Works from erecting— 
however necessary in the interests of the 
public they might deem it to be to do so— 
a landing place within 150 yards of the 
railway with a view of facilitating access 
to the steamboats, which were the most 
popular mode of conveyance in the metro- 
polis. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 

Mr. Ayrton 
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Cowper), he might add, must have been 
very much pressed for arguments when 
he found himself obliged to resort to ty 
quoques such as those in which he had just 
indulged; but he felt assured that when 
the real merits of the case were thoroughly 
understood by the public, as they no doubt 
one day would be, they would perceive 
how completely their interests had been 
neglected and frittered away by a mistaken 
Royal Commission and an incompetent 
Board of Works. 

Mr. COWPER said, he was amused to 
hear the hon. Baronet for the first time de- 
fending public against private interests; 
but he was as unfortunate in his opposition 
now as he had been on former occasions 
when the measure was under discussion. 
The railway company had represented to 
the House of Lords that it would be an 
injustice to them if, immediately after they 
had constructed a new pier at Hungerford, 
the Metropolitan Board should have power 
to put another pier by the side of it, and 
it was upon this representation that the 
Lords inserted the clause. The Bill, 
however, left the powers of the Conser- 
vancy Board, in reference to the construe- 
tion of piers and landing-places, entirely 
untouched. It seemed to him that the 
Lords were right in the conclusion which 
they had come to, and he should therefore 
support their Amendment. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was a mistake to 
suppose, that if the clause were allowed to 
pass, the Thames Conservancy Board would 
have all the powers to erect piers which 
they previously possessed. The Bil 
conferred on the Metropolitan Board the 
power of making piers and landing-places 
in connection with the embankment. That 
power would supersede the power now 
possessed by the Thames Conservancy, 
and the practical effect of the clause would 
be to give the Charing Cross Railway 
Company a monopoly of making landing- 
places within a distance of 150 yards on 
either side of their line. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL did not 
think that there was any dowbt as to the 
powers of the Conservancy Board being 
left untouched, because the Bill contained 
a clause which said, that except as spe- 
cially provided, all the rights of the Con- 
servancy Board should be saved. 

Mr. AYRTON: But there was a clause 
also which enacted that the Metropolitan 
Board should have the power to purchase 
and pay for any Conservancy rights which 
they should interfere with; and enabled 
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them to construct the picrs and landing- 
places in connection with the Thames em- 
pankment. Surely this would affect the 
rights of the Conservancy Board. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL adhered 
to his opinion that the rights of the Con. 
servancy Board remained untouched; and 
moreover, the clause inserted by the Lords 
simply said that no pier should be con- 
structed under the powers of this Act, and 
did not at all interfere with totally differ- 
ent and independent powers. 

Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. AYRTON proposed to add to the 
clause these words— 

“Provided always, that this provision shall not 
affect the powers of the Board of Conservancy to 
construct any pier or landing-place in connection 
with the said embankment,” 

Amendment proposed to the said Amend- 
ment, 

By adding at the end thereof the words “ Pro- 
vided, That this provision shall not affect the 
power of the Board of Conservancy to construct 
any pier or landing-placo in connection with the 
said Embankment,” 

Mr. COWPER thought that such an 
addition was altogether unnecessary. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH inquired of 
the Solicitor General whether clauses hav- 
ing been added after the signification of 
the Royal Assent had been given, it was 
necessary that the same form should be 
again gone through; and whether the 
Crown had any veto in the matter, as the 
Bill affected Crown property ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
hon. Genticman’s question had no refer- 
ence to ‘the matter before the House. The 
Crown had no veto at all except that 
which the constitution and the usage of 
Parliament gave toit. Inthe proceedings 
on this Bill, the usage of Parliament re- 
quired that the consent of the Crown 
should be signified, as the revenues of the 
Crown were concerned. That was done ; 
and although other clauses were added 
to the Bill, it was not again necessary. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


JURIES BILL.—LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for the consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments to Commons’ Amendments to 
Lords’ Amendments read. 


{ Jory 31, 1862} 
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On Amendments made by the Lords to 
Clause 2 (Exemptions from serving on 
Juries), 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he understood 
the Amendments to be a second re-inser- 
tion by the Lords of Amendments twice 
struck out by the Commons. Medical 
men, whether physicians or surgeons, 
were properly exempted from service on 
juries. He did not see that the same con- 
venience applied to pharmaceutical che- 
mists. It had been urged that inconveni- 
ence might arise in the country from the 
absence of the pharmaceutical chemist. 
His reply was, that on application being 
made by a chemist so circumstanced, no 
Judge of Assize would ever turn a deaf 
ear to it. He moved to disagree to the 
Lords’ Amendments. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, on the contrary, 
thought the House ought not only to agree 
to the Amendment, but to include in the 
exemption the United Society of Chemists 
and Druggists in England and Wales; 
and if the forms had permitted, he should 
have proposed a Motion to that effect. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, as he 
Lords’ Amendment had been moved by 
Lord Wensleydale, who had devoted much 
attention to the subject, he hoped it would 
be agreed to. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS remarked that 
the Commons differed from the Lords with 
regard to the exemption of veterinary 
surgeons and pharmaceutical chemists, one 
of which they had struck out while they 
retained the other. Physicians and sur- 
geons were properly exempted, on the 
assumption that it was their individual 
skill that was required, and that this 
could not be supplied by any substitute. 
But with regard to the chemist, every 
one knew that prescriptions could be 
made up by a skilled assistant. If the 
pharmaceutical chemist were now admit- 
ted to exemption, next year a claim would 
be urged on the part of a large party of 
chemists not pharmaceutical. 

Mr. BARROW said, he had heard no 
reason against the exemption, and in the 
interest of the poor, whose prescriptions 
were made up by this class of men, ad- 
vocated this exemption. 

Smr GEORGE GREY adhered to the 
opinion which he had before expressed and 
upon which the House had acted—namely, 
that the case of the pharmaceutical che- 
mist did not full within the principle upon 
which medical. men enjoyed this exemption. 
If pharmaceutical chemists were exempted, 
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there would be still stronger grounds for 
exempting chemists and druggists in small 
country towns. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH supported the 
exemption, which would only carry one 
step further, in favour of a very limited 
class, the immunity already granted to 
medical men. 


Cotton Supply 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That this House doth insist upon its dis- 
agreement to so much of the Lords’ Amendment 
in page 1, line 13, as their Lordships insist 
upon.” 

The House divided :—-Ayes 12; Noes 
45: Majority 33. 

Resolved, 


That this House doth not insist upon their 
disagreement to so much of the said Amendment 
upon which the Lords insist, and agree to the 
consequential Amendments made by their Lord- 
ships to the said Bill. 

House adjourned at Eighto ’clock. 


——e—e—eemeeore™ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 1, 1862. 
Minvtes.]— Pusric Buus. — 1* Union Relief 
Aid. 

&* Charity Commissioners’ Jurisdiction; Inclo- 
sure (No. 2); Polling Places (New Shoreham, 
&c.); Poor Removal; Lunatics Law Amend- 


ment; Militia Pay; African Slave Trade 
Treaty (No. 2). 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL, 
FIRST READING. 


Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing that this Bill be read a first time, said, 
he hoped that under the circumstances 
their Lordships would not object to sit to- 
morrow, at half-past one, for the purpose 
of reading the Bill a second time pro forma, 
reserving discussion for the Motion to go 
into Committee on Monday. He begged 
to give notice of his intention to move the 
suspension of the Standing Orders, so as 
to allow the Bill to be read a third time on 
Monday, although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not press it, if there was the 
smallest objection to that course. 

Bill read 1%. [No. 248.] 


COTTON SUPPLY (INDIA). 
PETITION. ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 
Tue Hart or SHAFTESBURY, in 


presenting a Petition from the Cotton 
Supply Association in favour of the Ma. 


Sir George Grey 


{LORDS} 
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‘dras Irrigation and Canal Company's 
‘scheme for the Construction of a Canal 
| connecting the District of Bellary with the 
| Port of Madras, with a view of assisting 
the Cultivation and Export of Cotton in 
that District, and to move an Address for 
‘Papers received since the 21st July, 
1861, relating to the Godavery,”’ said :— 
My Lords, I shall not detain your Lord. 
ships with any preliminary observation 
upon this important subject, but I may 
explain that I have joined the presentation 
of this Petition with the other matter of 
which I have given notice, because the 
works of the Godavery and other kindred 
works must have an immense influence 
upon the supply of cotton from India, 
Last year I had the honour to submit a 
Motion in relation to the works of the 
Godavery, and I wish to point out the pro- 
gress which has been made since that 
time, as well as the effects produced, and 
likely to be produced, upon the general 
state of India. Only the other day I re- 
ceived an account of the appearances pre- 
sented at the great port of the river in 
these terms— 

“ Cocanada is the great port of the Godavery, 
and as the river is opened up it will increase in 
importance and extent. We found sights very 
unusual in native seaports, iron steamers on the 
stocks, building or fitting out for river and coast, 
The noise of the hammer and anvil, the beat of 
the steam-tug and river-dredge, the crowds of 
artisans moving to and fro, recalled the dockyards 
ofhome. The river in former years (these works 
were begun in 1845) used to run bodily into the 
sea, and leave little behind it but desert. In the 
time of the freshes the waters would flood fiercely 
down, and sweep all before them. But the genius 
of cotton converted the demon torrent into a 
ministering angel, bringing mercy to millions. 
The whole delta is watered, the people paying the 
Government 2} rupees an acre for irrigation ; and 
you may imagine the dimensions of this blessing 
both to people and rulers when I tell you that 
the water-tax alone yields a revenue of from five 
to six lacs of rupees, The traffic on these water- 
paths engages 8,000 boats of different kinds. All 
life circulates through canals here. You hardly 
sec a horse or land conveyance. One thing I 
have remarked ever since we landed at Cocanada, 
the absence of poverty; every native seems well 
to do. The villages appear to be full of com- 
fort and this world’s substance, so far at least as 
we have come. As we traversed the waste lands 
that lie between the villages, vast in extent and 
enriched by the deposits of the river, I could not 
help moralizing upon the wisdom of building our 
hopes upon foreign soil for cotton supply, and 
begging that from America, with the chance of a 
denial, which we may have in continual abun- 
dance from our own India.” 


I have to express my very sincere thanks, 
and the thanks of tens of thousands, to 
|e right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
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State for India for the interest which he ! 
has taken, and the vigorous despatches | 
which he has written, in urging on these 
works. I have received only this morning | 
a letter from a friend of Captain Haigh, | 
the engineer-in-chief of the works, in which | 
he says— 

“JT havea letter from Captain Haigh. He had | 

advertised to carry goods and passengers from the | 
15th of last month (i.e. June) from Chanda to | 
Cocanada by Government boats, and had 240 tons | 
of cotton ready to begin with.” 
It is clear, that if vessels were sent out, 
avast quantity of cotton would be imme- 
diately brought home, since we find that 
at one point of delivery there will soon be 
240 tons, or 14,000 bales, ready for ex- 
port. We may look, I think, with some 
consolation to the state of things in the 
Dharwar. Only a few miles of railroad 
were wanting to complete communication 
from the interior to the coast, by which 
means the present expensive mode of 
transit on bullocks’ backs to Bombay | 
would be superseded. I have heard that 
in India there are about 6,000,000 bales 
of cotton ready for market. The difficulty 
is that a great deal of it is in places inac- 
cessible by reason of the want of roads, 
canals, and railways ; but when those means 
of intercommunication exist, India will pour 
forth more cotton than we can work up, 
if the amount of machinery employed were 
trebled. At the present moment, when 
we are suffering from a dearth of cotton, I 
believe there is more cotton lying idle in 
India than would keep going all the mills 
in Lancashire. In the report of that dis- 
tinguished officer, Colonel Baird Smith, 
upon the condition of the North West Pro- 
vinees, he observes upon the evil resulting 
from the want of inter-communication, and 
he says— 

“So miserable, however, are the means of in- 
ter-communication in many of these districts of 
supply, that while in one bazaar famine prices of 
four rupees per maund might be ruling, in ano- 
ther, not thirty miles off, the price would be but 
about one rupee eight annas for the same quan- 
tity; yet no flow from the full to the exhausted 
market could take place, because roads were not 
in existence, and means of carriage unknown. 
This state of things cannot be too soon remedied. 
. . . Within the famine tract itself, however, 
all is not bad. On about three-fifths of the ordi- 
narily cultivated area the crops have entirely 
failed ; but the remaining two-fifths have yielded 
crops, which, having been raised almost entirely 
by irrigation, are in these cases magnificent, and 
which generally have been found, by the actual 
results of the harvests, to be rather above than 

Turning 


now to the districts of supply, it will be found 
that several causes act to reduce the benefit that 
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farmers obtain from the high prices in the fa- 
mine tract markets to a very considerable de- 
gree. It is only when good means of communi- 
cation and plentiful supplies of carriage exist 
that the importer can afford to give the producer 
a high price, and yet make his own fair profits. 
- + « « The chief consumers of English cloths 
here are all classes near to open and easy lines of 
communication, be they by land or water ; a com~- 
paratively small section of agriculturists, being 
the upper grades of the class, at a distance from 
such communications ; a very large proportion of 
the inhabitants of towns and cities everywhere, 


| and, of course, the whole of the European com- 
| . - 
munity. The mass of the agricultural and the 


poorer non-agricultural classes have scarcely yet 
become the customers of Manchester at all, 
though it is merely a question of time and in- 
ternal improvements of roads and rivers when 
they shall become so.” 


I turn to the report on the famine in the 
North Western Provinces by Colonel Baird 
Smith. He says, speaking of the various 
subdivisions— 


“First, the western lies wholly on the right 
bank of the River Jumna. It includes the Cis- 
Sutlej districts of Umballar and Thanaesur, with- 
in parts of which the want of water has told very 
severely. The richly-irrigated district of Panee- 
put and the northern (Pergunnah) subdivision of 
the Delhi district have virtually escaped all in- 
jury, by reason, firstly, of their being traversed 
by the Western Jumna Canal ; next, of the con- 
tinued drought having relieved them from the 
broad areas of swamp by which they are ordi- 
narily infested, and having turned these useless 
lands into productive fields and the 
rivers sometimes run as wild as those of the Pon- 
tine marshes or the Tuscan Maremma.” 


In respect to a good district, which did not 
suffer severely, he says— 


“All its drainage is gathered into definite 
channels ; wastes of swampy land are rare ; the 
great boundary streams receive and carry off its 
surplus waters, and, excepting in the extreme 
north, water is usually in its right place as the 
slave of man, and not his tyrant. . ... . 
The most characteristic feature of this section 
in reference to irrigation, however, is the large 
canals by which it is traversed. These have not 
reached a tithe of the development that waits 
them, as the various channels under construction 
are brought to completion, although even now in 
their incomplete state their action for good, both 
as insurances against loss of produce and stimu- 
lants to increased production, has been energetic 
in the highest degree. oe So plenti- 
ful are the means of irrigation that many miles 
may be travelled in each of the Doab districts 
with rich crops on both hands. So earnest and 
active have the industrious classes of cultivators 
been that all their usual appliances for culture 
have been strained to the utmost. The pecu- 
liar call of the husbandman at the well was to 
be heard as continuously during the night as 
during the day. No men on earth could have 
faced a great calamity with a sturdier resolu- 
tion, or, on the whole, with better success ; for, 
by the timely and generous aid of Government in 
lightening helpfully the pressure of its public de- 
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mand upon all such villages as really needed that 
aid, there has been as yet very little collapse 
among proprietary communities of the better 
farming tribes or castes.” 

He then proceeds to show the effect pro- 
duced by, irrigation in the districts of the 
Doab, between the Ganges and Jumna. 
He says— 

‘*Many subdivisions of them which are tra- 
versed by canals, and have long used canal irriga- 
tion, have doubled their annual gross produce 
since the last settlement.” 

With regard to the value of the loss of 
agricultural produce, he says— 

“If the aggregate of these losses throughout 
the famine tract be taken at three millions ster- 
ling, it will, I believe, be under the truth.” 

He speaks of the benefit derived from 
canal tracts, and says— 

“But for the existence of these fruitful canal 
tracts which run through the famine districts, as 
rods of iron run through tottering buildings, 
bonding and strengthening the community, 
these 160,000 people must have been supported 
by charity.” 

He goes on to say, with respect to the 
Agra division, that in consequence of the 
famine of 1837-8— 

“ Government has received from the districts 
forming it less revenue, by an aggregate amount 
of the almost ineredible sum of 1,32,85,000rs., 
or £1,328,500, than it would have done had it 
been possible by any expedients to have warded 
off the catastrophe.” 

Speaking of Allahabad, he states— 

“ The division has not yet completely recovered 
itself, and its revenue is still about 2,00,000rs., 
or £20,000 per annum, below the standard previ- 
ous to the famine.” 

Now, let us see what may be done by irvi- 
tion. In respect to the irrigated estates 
in the Meerut district, he states— 

“ The annual value of the gross produce of one 

estate has risen 123 per cent ; another, 98 per 
cent ; a third, 68 per cent,” 
Here is avother striking proof, showing 
the progress of irrigation in twenty years. 
It is a comparative statement of villages 
irrigated from the Eastern Jumna Canal 
in the Saharunpore district, at settlement 
in 1840-1 and in 1860-1, and it appears 
that the annual rental on seventeen estates 
had increased in this time 130 per cent, 
and the Government revenue had increased 
40 per cent. The civilizing and political 
effects are remarkable. He says— 

“It is, of course, impossible for any race, or 
tribe, or clan, whatever its hereditary feelings or 
habits may be, to resist such fascinations as 
these ; and the prospect of so doubling or more than 
doubling profits, while taxes continue unaltered, 
is an irresistible inducement to industry. Be 
the cultivators good or bad, be they on the one 
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hand Jats or Aheers, or Koormees, or the like, 
or on the other hand Goojurs or Ranghurs, or 
Rajpoots, or the like, they are sure to yield to the 
inviting prospect ; and while the one indefatiga. 
bly extend their careful culture, the other break 
up their ancestral jungles, and plant wheat, where 
of old they pastured stolen cattle. I have re. 
peatedly, in my own limited experience, turned 
tracts of country, notorious for the lawlessness of 
their people, into broad sheets of cultivation, by 
the simple expedient of running irrigation chan- 
nels through the hearts of them.” 

Now, for the effect produced by the East- 
ern Jumna Canal. He states— 

“In estimating its ultimate value as a guaran. 
tee against the effects of drought, I would take at 
least 850,000 acres, or about 1,320 square miles, 
as the total measure of its protective influence,” 


Thus your Lordships could judge of the 
great amount of blessing which, by a 
moderate expenditure, had been conferred, 
I will now refer to what is stated with 
respect to the Ganges Canal— 

“The area protected from the effects of drought 
would therefore be about 1,002,264 acres, or 1,566 
square miles. At this time none of its great 
branches were in action. All expenditure on 
these had of necessity been suspended under the 
financial pressure following the mutinies. . 
When completed, the irrigated area will rise to 
1,471,500 acres, and the protective influence of 
the canal will be felt over a total area of 
4,414,500, or in round numbers 4,500,000 acres, 
«+. . The agricultural property dependent on 
the Ganges Canal already,amounts to very close 
on a million and a half sterling of annual value. 
It will rise in time, if the agricultural community 
find they can rely implicitly on the virtual perma- 
nence of the supply, to fully six millions.” 

And he adds— 

‘“* Experience in Hurriana, which was an abso- 

lute desert at the beginning of this century, shows 
conclusively how sure this effect is ; and the exist- 
ence of the Western Jumna Canal in that region 
has called into being, it may almost be said, both 
population and culture.” 
On this point I might produce evidence 
indefinitely. Wherever irrigation is ef- 
feeted, the eondition of the people is 
greatly improved in consequence of the 
increased produce of the land; and this 
is being felt every day, even by those who 
hold shares in railways; for as the condi- 
tion of the people is bettered, it is found 
that the number of travellers is increased. 
Colonel Baird Smith says— 

“ Such a volume duly distributed, as the Jumna 
Canal supplies were in 1860-1, would be found 
sufficient for an area of irrigation of about 900,000 
acres, and would insure against the effects of 
drought a tract of country having a total area of 
not less than 4,220 square miles.” 

With respect to the Cis-Sutlej deserts, and 
what the proper use of the Sutlej water 
would effeet, he states— 

“The question here is, therefore, not to im- 
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prove agriculture, but to create it ; to enable an 
extensive and capable province to become, by its 
increased resources and the progressive improve- 
ment of its inhabitants, a source of strength and 
revenue to the State, instead of being, as now, a 
burden and weakness.” 


Well, this being the state of things in all 
these districts which are brought under 
the influence of irrigation, it is no wonder 
that the Madras Irrigation Company should 
be desirous to extend throughout their 
district the same blessings. Bellary is 
singularly favourable to the growth of cot- 
ton, and in a remarkable report Captain 
(now Lieutenant Colonel) Rundall thus 
writes to the Madras Government, under 
the date of February 1, 1860— 


“No one who has travelled through the north- 
ern talooks of Bellary and Kurnool could fail to 
be struck with the dreary aspect of the country ; 
but to one like myself, coming from an abundantly 
irrigated district, the contrast between the luxu- 
riant garden of Rajahmundry and the treeless 
and waterless plains of Bellary was most marked 
and painful. ‘To an eye accustomed to the sight 
of an active and busy population, the almost total 
absence of life in the villages one passed through 
caused it to resemble more the country of the 
dead. The few ryots I met on the road to Kur- 
nool pointed to their unploughed fields, and asked 
where the means of defraying the Government 
demand was to come from ; and when I explained 
the probability of their soon being called upon 
to assist in the excavation of channels from the 
Toombuddra, they brightened up, and said, ‘ If 
such be the case, we shall not have to leave our 
homes to seek a livelihood in another and a better 
country.’ This people, poorly clad, poorly housed, 
poorly fed, without water in summer, without fuel 
in winter, and exposed to periodical visitations 
from famine, present as pitiable a picture of the 
results of an unimproved country as can well be 
imagined. With the opportunity and means of 
rescue in our hands, can the responsibility be in- 
curred of withholding them? Llaving myself, 
during the last sixtcen years, seen the result of 
similar works in raising an equally depressed 
poprlation from poverty to plenty, and from a 
listless apathy to an wholesome activity, I cannot 
conscientiously recommend that this portion of 
the project should be laid aside ; but, on the con- 
trary, feel it my duty earnestly to urge its execu- 
me... Cs The expenditure of the Company’s 
money will not only of itself afford temporary 
relief and create a stimulus for exertion, but every 
rupee expended will be productive of permanent 
benefit ; while it is almost certain, that if their 
expenditure is restricted, the Government will, 
as in 1854, have to incur a considerable outlay on 
their own account.” 


Well, my Lords, the petition of the Cot- 
ton Supply Association states, that by 
their own agents they have made due in- 
quiries as to the probable result of the 
irrigation system if carried into full opera- 


tion in Bellary, and they proceed to state | 
that the Madras Irrigation Company have | 
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place the district of Bellary in direct com- 
munication with the Coromandel Coast ; 
and not only that, but they are prepared 
to introduce a new principle—that of ex- 
pending their capital without a guaran- 
tee— 

“ The petitioners believe it to be most desirable 
that the district of Bellary should be, by means 
of a navigable canal, placed in direct communica- 
tion with the Port of Madras, with a view to the 
shipment of cotton to England. The petitioners 
have heard with considerable satisfaction, that 
the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company have 
offered to construct the canal not only at their 
own risk, without asking for or receiving a 
guarantee of interest upon the requisite capital, 
but with the understanding that the Government 
of India shall participate equally with themselves 
in all surplus profits from irrigation after they 
shall have received 12 per cent therefrom upon 
their outlay. The petitioners submit that an offer 
like this should be readily and cordially assented 
to, and the Company be directly supported and 
encouraged by the Home Government of India.” 
They desire not to be dependent on India 
for a supply of cotton any more than on 
America. What they desire is the de- 
sire of every man in England. From 
bitter experience we have learnt how ne- 
cessary it is that cotton should be grown 
in every clime and on every soil that may 
be capable of producing it. I am con- 
vineed that the finest cotton can be grown 
in Jamaica, in Queensland, and perhaps 
much nearer home, in the Iloly Land and 
along the sea shore of Palestine, and I 
believe it is now agreed that we should 
have cotton from whatever place we can 
get it. AH that the petitioners ask is 
this, that private enterprise may be allowed 
free scope and free action in its own de- 
partment. It would be impossible that 
Government should undertake all the great 
works that would be necessary. It could 
not bestow its time upon them, nor would 
it have the capital that would be required. 
I believe, that among the first despatches 
presented to Parliament this Session was 
one in which the Calcutta Government 


!informed the Government of Madras that 


they should be happy to place at the 
disposal of the latter cight lacs of 
rupees to be distributed over a period of 
three years. But what are eight lacs or 
£80,000 for such works as are required ? 
Why, the company would expend in six 
months quite as much as the Government 
of India would expend in as many years, 
and the works would be well done too, and 
would confer a far greater amount of bene- 
fit on the population. The proposition 
that is now made is no new proposition. 


offered to construct’ a canal which should | 1t has been already considered by the Go- 
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vernment of India. Here is a despatch 
from the Madras Government dated De- 
cember 6, 1860, which touches very for- 
cibly on the subject, and gives the strong- 
est advice that private enterprise should 
be permitted to take the works in hand. 
It says— 


“Seeing the impossibility of effecting the Goda- 

very works out of the budget allotments, and the 
apparent hopelessness of funds being available 
from other sources to such an extent as to admit 
of the works being completed within any reason- 
able period, we have come to the conclusion that 
it would be better for the State and the public 
to commit to private enterprise an undertaking 
which we cannot ourselves prosecute with the 
vigour and promptitude which its magnitude and 
importance merit. The work is of far too great 
importance, both to India and to England, to 
be undertaken in the petty and dilatory manner 
inevitable in the present state of the Indian finan- 
ces; and, even to effect it thus, funds can be ob- 
tained only by restricting expenditure on other 
works highly profitable to Government, and 
highly important to the people of the presidency ; 
whereas, by resorting to private enterprise, the 
navigation of the Godavery will be secured in 
much less time than if the work be reserved for 
execution by Government, and the money which 
in the latter case would be spent on it in small 
sums for years to come would be available for the 
completion of other valuable projects, as, for in- 
stance, the Godavery, Kistna, Nellore, and Palar 
Annicuts, works which are now being carried on 
inefficiently and slowly, Government also as a 
consequence losing much of the profits from their 
past heavy outlay on them, merely because, from 
want of funds, they are not completed.” 
Such is the opinion of the Madras Govern- 
ment. We have also the opinion of the 
late Lord Canning, giving us another proof 
of the great reach of mind, the great capa- 
city with which he governed that country, 
and the intelligence which he brought to 
bear upon all these subjects. In a des- 
patch dated the 27th of December, 1860, 
speaking of the Godavery, Lord Canning 
says— ° 

“T am entirely in favour of making this work 
over to a private company. I think that it may 
be done with much less risk of future difficulty 
than attaches to the making over of irrigation 
works, Contact between a private company and 
wealthy traders and carriers of merchandise is 
more likely to be manageable, and to manage it- 
self, than relations between such a company and 
village communities of ryots, or single pauper 
cultivators.” 


Cotton Supply 


Lord Canning saw the danger there would 
be from bringing the ryots and smaller 
holders of land into contact with capitalists 
of large means, such as the Irrigation 
Company, the perpetual squabbles that 
would be likely to ensue, and the oppres- 
sion that would necessarily result. He 
therefore proposed to obviate that danger 
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by means of a consolidated assessment on 
the ryots, the Government taking the land. 
tax while the water-tax should be paid to 
the Irrigation Company. No doubt these 
things are very difficult in themselves, and 
years, perhaps more, must elapse before 
we are enabled to derive advantages from 
exertions of this kind. But they may pre. 
vent, as far as human exertions can, such a 
calamity as we are now suffering from, be- 
falling us again. There is one thing which 
we must impress upon the minds of those 
who talk of ‘‘ demand and supply.’’ All 
that is very well when they have to deal 
with the civilized nations of Europe; but 
‘‘demand’’ according to our European 
notions is not comprehended in India, 
The ryots do not comprehend it. Your 
demand in India must be an effective de- 
mand—the demand of agents with money 
in their hands, calling on the ryots and 
offering them silver rupees in exchange for 
cotton, With such a demand as that, I 
have no doubt that in the shortest possible 
time cotton would be derived plentifully 
from India. My Lords, I do hope and 
trust attention will be given to this matter, 
and that everything will be done to en- 
courage private enterprise. I believe there 
never was such a field for improvement. 
Every one that goes to India says that the 
change that has taken place in that coun- 
try in the social condition of the inha- 
bitants, but, above all, in their domestic 
condition, is quite marvellous. I trust, 
then, that private enterprise will be en- 
couraged ; that much will be done by the 
intelligence, the zeal, and the spirit of a 
large portion of our manufacturers, by 
the wise measures of our Government, 
and, above all, by the blessing of Al- 
mighty God for the promotion of that 
work which cannot fail to be attended 
with benefit to so large a part of the 
human race. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I am very glad that even at this period 
of the Session my noble Friend has 
brought this subject under our considera- 
tion. The subject is one of great im- 
portance, but there are great difficulties 
connected with it. My noble Friend must 
be well aware of the alarming excitement 
which has prevailed during the last few 
months wit 
cotton. Very many schemes have been 
urged and pressed upon the Government 
to which no encouragement could be given. 
The schemes to which I allude are those 
by which, in one form or another, the 
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Government should become the cultivators 
of cotton, or the parties to supply that 
article or guarantee its price. Those 
Jans have been considered with atten- 
tion by the Government, and have been 
as deliberately rejected—not on theories 
of political economy of doubtful applica- 
tion, but on the plain common sense prin- 
ciple, that the moment the Government 
interferes in such direction, they check, 
or perhaps entirely stop, that private en- 
terprise to which, after all, we must in 
the main look for a supply of cotton as of 
all other commodities. I would observe 
that it is only of late years that the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise has been intro- 
duced in regard to public works in India. 
All those public works in reference to 
which we have heard such interesting 
facts from my noble Friend, were under- 
taken by the Government out of the 
public funds. I think it was so late as 
1859, when Lord Stanley held the office 
of Secretary of State for India in the 
Government of Lord Derby, that direct 
encouragement was for the first time given 
to private enterprise engaged in public 
works in India. At that time I had the 
honour to address your Lordships on this 
subject, and I expressed a doubt as to 
whether it was expedient that the Go- 
vernment should guarantee to private 
companies any specific return for their 
capital ; because I think, my Lords, that 
the giving of a guarantee of that kind 
to a particular company has an injurious 
effect on companies which have not such 
a guarantee. If you give such an ad- 
vantage to one company, you cannot ex- 
pect others to come forward and under- 
take public works on unequal terms. There- 
fore I think that the giving of guaran- 
tees to companies is a dangerous ange 
At the same time, I think the step taken 
by Lord Stanley, with reference to the 
very Company on behalf of which the 
petition has been presented to-night, was 
a wise one, because, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, it was neces- 
sary to encourage such companies in the 
first instance. Well, my Lords, Lord 
Stanley—lI believe rather against the opi- 
nion of the Madras Government at the 
time, who adhered to the old principle 
that such works as the Company pro- 
posed to undertake ought to be under- 
taken by the Government, and not by a 
private company—agreed to guarantee a 
certain fixed rate of interest to this Com- 
pany, but on the distinct understanding 
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that the sum to which the guarantee was 
to extend should not exceed £1,000,000. 
It was afterwards found, that owing to the 
estimates having been drawn up in a loose 
manner, or to the difficulty of ascertaining 
the exact amount that would be required, 
or to some other cause, the works would 
require a considerably larger sum than 
Lord Stanley had agreed to as the mazi- 
mum. Accordingly, the Company, sup- 
ported by the Madras Government, came 
to my right hon. Friend Sir Charles Wood, 
and asked him to extend the guarantee 
to a sum of £300,000 beyond the original 
£1,000,000. To that application my right 
hon. Friend returned a positive refusal. 
To show your Lordships how distinct was 
the understanding on which Lord Stanley 
had granted the guarantee, I shall quote 
two short passages from that noble Lord’s 
answers to applications made to him on 
that subject. In one of his communica- 
tions he says— 

“ Although grave objections are urged by the 
Government against committing to private en- 
terprise the construction of works of irrigation, 
Lord Stanley is nevertheless disposed to make 
trial of that mode of procedure; but he con- 
siders it desirable to confine the experiment in 
the first instance to a single scheme, the esti- 
mated cost of which shall not exceed one million 
sterling.” 

To a subsequent application he makes this 
reply— 

“ Another point on which you remark is the 
proposed limitation to one million sterling of the 
capital on which a minimum interest of 5 per 
cent is to be guaranteed. A sum more propor- 
tionate to the prospective scope of the company’s 
undertakings would, it is urged, materially facili- 
tate their operations, and attention is drawn to 
the fact that two millions is the amount specified 
in the company’s Act of Incorporation, which has 
received the sanction of the Legislature. While 
Lord Stanley admits that it may be desirable here- 
after to increase the capital to the full amount 
which the company are empowered to raise, he 
considers it expedient to limit the present experi- 
ment to an outlay of £1,000,000, reserving the 
question of granting a guarantee upon any further 
increase until the benefits resulting from the work 
have been ascertained.” 

I think, my Lords, that my right hon. 
Friend Sir Charles Wood was wise in re- 
fusing to extend the guarantee—in limiting 
the experiment to the sum already agreed 
upon. In proof of his having acted wisely, 
I may observe that his refusal elicited from 
the Company a second proposal, to the 
effect that they would themselves expend 
the additional sum without a Government 
guarantee. I hope, therefore, that a satis- 
factory settlement between the Government 
and the Company will be come to before 
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long, and I am glad that no delay in the 
works themselves is likely to arise from 
the negotiations to which I have referred. 
The noble Earl who has just sat down has 
expressed a strong hope as to the produc- 
tive power of India in the article of cotton. 
I do not say that he has overstated the 
grounds for that hope, in which I partici- 
pate to a large extent. With the single 
exception of corn, cotton is the article 
which can be grown over the largest sur- 
face of the earth—I mean having reference 
to the difficulties of soil and climate. The 
one condition that has enabled one portion 
of the earth to overcome others in the pro- 
duction of cotton is not a condition of soil 
or of climate, but a peculiar condition of 
labour. That circumstance has enabled 
the Southern States to beat all the world 
in the production of cotton. He must be 
a bold man who would speculate with any 
confidence as to the issue of the great con- 
test now going on in America; but I think 
there is one thing quite elear—that the 
eontest, however it may end, will not leave 
the condition of things with regard to la- 
bour in the Southern States as it was 
before the war. Whether the Government 
of the United States succeed in putting 
down the struggle of the South, or the 
Southern States succeed in making them- 
selves independent of the Union, the result 
of the war will materially interfere with 
the operations of those who, previously to 
the present events, depended exclusively 
on the buying and breeding of slaves. 
Next to the Southern States of America, 
I believe British India affords the field 
most favourable for the growth of cotton, 
not only as to climate and soil, but also 
in respect to the condition of labour, My 
noble Friend has mentioned Africa, the 
Iloly Land, and other places in which 
cotton may be grown. In some of those 
places the condition of labour is adverse 
to it; but when the communications are 
opened in India, the condition of labour is 
such that no other country in the world can 
so favourably compete with the Southern 
States of America. I have great hopes 
that in a few years, when the resources of 
India shall have been more developed, we 
shall depend on that country to a much 
larger extent than we have hitherto de- 
pended on it for our supply of cotton. 
There are uo official accounts at the com- 
mand of the Government, and no machinery 
to enable them to afford accurate informa- 
tion on the subject of the present cotton 
supply ; but | have heard from private 
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sources that the quantity of that article 
on its way to this country far exceeds the 
quantity sent over at this season in any 
former year. There can be little doubt, 
my Lords, that one of the results of the 
war in America will be, that we shall here. 
after depend more than we have hitherto 
done on the British dominions for the 
supply of cotton necessary for the manv- 
factures of this country. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he did not think 
that their Lordships could so far concur in 
the prayer of the Petition as to testify their 
approbation of the particular scheme to 
which it had reference ; but he thought 
they might testify their approbation gene- 
rally of encouragement being given to 
those works which had for their object the 
improvement of the communications in 
India. His noble Friend (the Duke of 
Argyll) had said it was only lately that the 
principle of private enterprise in India 
had been acknowledged : but was that so? 
He believed it was not; and that it was 
owing to other causes that no one had had 
the courage to undertake works such as 
those referred to in the Petition presented 
by his noble Friend. For five years the 
Manchester manufacturers were pressing 
for an increased supply of cotton from In- 
dia, and urging against the Government 
complaints, some of which were just, and 
others unjust; but although, when the 
price of American cotton was high, they 
raised this outery for cotton from India, 


‘when it fell they were unwilling to take the 


Indian cotton. The whole question was 
one of price; and if these gentlemen had 
displayed as much energy with regard to 
obtaining cheap cotton to reduce the price 
of the raw material, as they did to ob- 
taining cheap food to reduce the rate of 
wages, it would long ago have been set- 
tled. Shortly before he left the India 
office he promised this guarantee to 
the Madras Irrigation Company, greatly 
against the opinion of the Kast India 
Directors af that day, and he was very 
sorry that during the last three years no- 
thing had been done, and that the time 
had been spent in a voluminous corre- 
spondence between the Company and the 
Department. He could himself see no 
inconvenience in allowing this Company to 
have one part of its capital guaranteed, 
aud the rest not; and he hoped that not 
only would no further obstacles be thrown 
in the way of this Company’s extending 
its capital without a guarantee, but that 
encouragement would be given to the for- 
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mation of other companies under similar 
circumstances. If this question was not 
settled by next year, it would be desirable 
both that it and the whole constitution of 
the government of India should be referred 
to a Committee. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he did not 
rise to prolong the discussion ; but he did 
not wish it to go forth to the world on the 
authority of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) that slave labour was cheaper than 
free labour, and that it had been owing to 
slave labour that the Southern States of 
America had surpassed the rest of the 
world in the production of cotton. 

Toe Douxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
sorry to be understood as stating that 
slave labour was, under all circumstanccs, 
more profitable than free labour. What 
he meant to have said was, that there was 
something in the condition of labour in 
the Southern States which had enabled 
them to grow cotton more successfully 
than any other part of the world. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
regretted that the noble Duke had not 
been able to give their Lordships more 
definite information as to the result of the 
communications between the Seerctary of 
State for India and the Madras Irrigation 
Company. Provided that the guarantee 
was confined to a capital of one million, 
he did not see that any one except the 
company could have any interest in the 
question, whether they expended more than 
that amount upon the construction of the 
works. No doubt, it was quite right that 
all such undertakings as this should be 
left to private enterprise ; but in many 
cases it might be necessary that the Go- 
vernment should give a guarantee, in 
order to bring private enterprise into play. 

Tne Eart or SUAFTESBURY wished 
it to be distinetly understood that he had 
no connection whatever with the Madras 
Irrigation Company. He had referred to 
it merely as an illustration of what might 
be done by regular organized effort. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


Address for Papers agreed to, 


MERSEY, IRWELL, &c. PROTECTION BILL. 
[Bitz No. 105.] 


. CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved, to disagree to certain of the Com- 
mone’ Amendments relating to the tribu- 
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taries of the Irwell and Mersey above 
their junction. 

On Question, ‘* Whether to agree to the 
said Amendments?” their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 4; Not-Contents 6: 
Majority 2. 

Resolved in the Negative. 

Two of the Amendments agreed to, with - 
Amendments; the remaining Amendments 
agreed to; and the Bill, with the Amend- 
ments, returned to the Commons, 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Buz No. 210.] 


Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments made by the 
Lords considered (according to Order) ; on 
Question, Whether to insist on the Amend- 
ments to which the Commons disagree ? 
Resolved in the Negative; and Message 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 1, 1862. 


Minvtes.] — Posiic Bitrs,—3° Union Relief 
Aid; Confirmation of Sales, &c. 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Bu No. 247.] 
CONSIDERATION, COMMITTEE, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was doubt- 
ful whether the Amendments of which his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers) had given 
notice could be made on the Report. He 
would therefore move that the Bill be re- 
committed. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill re-committed, ‘‘ to consider Amend- 
ments to Clauses 1, 2, and 5, of which 
notice has been given.” 

Bill considered in Committee :— 

Clause 1 (Guardians may charge Cost 
of Relief in Parishes in excess of 5s, in 
the Pound on the other Parishes in Union). 

On the Motion of Mr. ©, P. Vittiers, 
Amendments were made in this and the 
following Clauses, by which the cost of relief 
at which the power of charging the other 
parishes in union was altered from 5s. to 3s, 

Other Amendments made. 
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House resumed. 
Bill reported. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. HADFIELD (in the absence of 
Mr. Bernat Osporne) moved the follow- 
ing clause :— 

(As to loss of Vote.) 

“That no person shall lose his vote for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament or a municipal officer for any 
city or borough in the said counties or other 
places by reason of his receiving parochial relief 
. + alms during the continuance of this 

ct. 

The hon. Member said it would be a grace- 
ful concession to the working classes to 
pass this Amendment, which merely de- 
clared that they should not lose the privi- 
lege of voting for receiving alms during 
the calamity in which their conduct had 
been so remarkably praiseworthy. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY seconded the 
Motion, and said he would strongly urge 
upon his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Poor Law Board that it would be 
adding insult to injury if they should deprive 
the working men of the distressed districts 
who received relief of the right of citizen- 
ship, because they were placed in a posi- 
tion of difficulty by no fault of their own. 
The working classes in those districts 
showed that they were entitled to the 
franchise by the conduct they had dis- 
played under cireumstanecs of great pres- 
sure. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he should 
have been glad if he had felt himself at 
liberty to assent to the addition of the 
clause ; but he had already stated the 
objections which existed to such an ex- 
tensive alteration of the law as would be 
effected by the proposed clause. The dis- 
qualification of electors who had received 
parochial relief did not rest on statute 
law, but on common law. It had always 
been felt that voters in the receipt of 
parochial relief were not so independent 
as they ought to be; and if the exemp- 
tion now proposed became general, a door 
would be opened for corruption and bri- 
bery. If, indeed, it were possible to draw 
any line of distinction so as to include only 
those persons who were now receiving re- 
lief in Lancashire, owing to the special 
causes which had brought on the present 
distress, something might be made out in 
favour of the proposal ; but the clausc was 
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general in its operation, suspending the 
law of the land for seven months through- 
out the whole country. [Mr. Hapriezp; 
No, only in any city or borough in the 
said counties.] The clause would then 
extend to the counties of Lancaster, Ches- 
ter, and Derby. He had, on a former oc- 
casion, expressed his desire that persons 
should abstain from taking objections to 
the votes of parties who might be disquali- 
fied by receiving relief during the distress 
in those counties, but he did not think it 
would be right to make so sweeping a 
change in the law, founded on exceptional 
circumstances ; especially by a clause to 
be added on the Report of a Bill, and 
which really had no immediate connection 
with its subject. No person would be en- 
titled to receive relief under the present 
Bill who would not, if necessary,. receive 
relief under the existing law. He there- 
fore trusted the hon. Member would not 
press his clause. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he would not advise 
his hon. Friend to divide on the question, 
provided the Government intended to op- 
pose the clause. It was better to leave 
the question open for the consideration of 
Parliament next spring. They could not 
know now the extent to which this calamity 
would be felt; they might be legislating for 
a large degree of distress which he trusted 
would not prove to be so severe as was an- 
ticipated ; but they were doing wisely in 
preparing for the worst. After the great 
praises that had been given to the work- 
ing people in the North, it would only be a 
graceful act if Parliament were next year 
to take this proposal into consideration. 
He was acquainted with the character of 
the working people of the North of Eng- 
land ; they were a fine, manly, frank race. 
They did not like much receiving compli- 
ments ; and if they found they paid them 
compliments, and did not afterwards trust 
them, they would not attach much value 
to their compliments. The registration for 
the ensuing year was over, and they would 
be entitled to vote until the next registra- 
tion, whatever might happen in the mean 
time. [An hon. MemBer: Not in case of 
a scrutiny.| In the case of a contested 
election there might be a scrutiny; and if 
there should be a scrutiny, the votes of 
persons receiving relief might be struck 
off. However, a scrutiny was a rare thing 
in election contests, and the question there- 
fore was not of much practical importance. 
It was better for the Government to leave 
the question open, and it would be satis- 
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factory to the working classes to know 
that the subject was made the matter of 
Imperial consideration. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would con- 
sent to withdraw the clause. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LYGON said, it was desirable that 
ratepayers of any union which contributed 
in aid to another union should be made 
acquainted with the manner in which their 
funds were dispensed. Je would there- 
fore move the following clause :— 

(Chairman and Vice Chairman of Unions con- 
tributing may vote at Meetings of Guardians of 
the Union aided.) 

“The chairman and vice chairman of the 
board of guardians of any union, parish, township, 
or incorporation, any part whereof is called upon 
to contribute in aid to another union, parish, 
township, or incorporation, shall be entitled to 
take part in the proceedings of the board of 
guardians administering the relief so contributed, 
and to vote thereupon, in like manner as if they 
were guardians ofthe poor within the union, 
parish, township, or incorporation receiving the 
contribution in aid.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he did not 
object to the grounds on which the hon. 
Gentleman had moved his clause. He 
thought that the attendance of both the 
chairman and vice-chairman would be pro- 
ductive of some inconvenience ; but he had 
prepared a clause to the same effect, which 
he would offer to the hon. Gentleman in 
lieu of his own. It was only right, how- 
ever, to remind the House that the money 
to which the union would be called upon 
to contribute would be expended before the 
guardian took his seat at the board. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the clause pro- 
posed better than the one suggested by 
the Chairman of the Poor Law Board. 
Probably the cases would be few in which 
both the chairman and _ vice-chairman 
would attend, and if only one attended, 
the operation of the Amendment would 
be the same as that of the suggestion. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would accept the 
clause suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

(Where Parish contributes, the Guardians may 
elect Members to represent them at Board of 
Guardians of Union aided. ) 

“7, After the making and issuing of any Gene- 
ral Order for Contribution as aforesaid the Guar- 
dians of any Union or Parish or any Select 
Vestry upon whom the Order is made, and who 
have obeyed such Order, may elect One of their 
own Body to represent them at the Board of 
Guardians of the Union on whose Behalf such 
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General Order has been made, and every Person 
so elected shall be entitled to act as a Guardian 
of such last-mentioned Union during the then 
current Quarter, but no such Person shall be 
entitled to vote in the Election of any Officer for 
that Union.” 


Clause agreed to. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that if the 
Bill were put down on the Orders in the 
usual way, although the third reading 
might be carried in the Commons at the 
evening sitting, this might not be done 
sufficiently early to enable the Bill to be 
read a first time in another place the 
same evening, which, considering the state 
of the Session, was very desirable. Per- 
haps the House, under those circum- 
stances, would allow the third reading to 
take place at once. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had no objec- 
tion, under the special circumstances of 
the case, to allow the Bill to be read a 
third time. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
not object to that course being taken on 
the present occasion, but he protested 
against this course being regarded here- 
after as precedent. It had long been 
known that the distress existed in the 
manufacturing districts, and the Govern- 
ment ought to have introduced the Bill 
carly enough to have afforded time for full 
discussion of the matter, without this un- 
due amount of hurry. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had de- 
ferred the introduction of this measure at 
the special request of several boards of 
guardians in the manufacturing districts, 
who assured him that there was no occa- 
sion for special interference, and who 
begged to be allowed to manage the matter 
for themselves. Circumstances had, how- 
ever, occurred which showed that the dis- 
tress must increase to such a degree as to 
render the interposition of the Legislature 
necessary ; and he then, and not till then, 
prepared the Bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, it was a pity 
the Government had not intimated to the 
leaders of the Opposition their intention 
to move the third reading that morning. 
They might now come down at six o’clock, 
and find themselves shut out from the dis- 
cussion. The precedent was one that might 
be the cause of much mischief hereafter. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he last 
evening communicated his intention of pro- 
posing the third reading this morning to a 
Member of the Opposition most likely to 
communicate with that side of the House ; 
and if the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 
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Fitzgerald) knew that any Member not 
now present wished to offer any observa- 
tions on the third reading he would leave 
it to the evening sitting. 

Mr. FIBZGERALD said, he was not 
aware that any hon. Member intended to 
make observations on the third reading ; 
but he might add that he himself had not 
been made acquainted with the right hon. 
Baronet’s intention to propose the third 
reading this morning. He trusted that 
the course now taken would not be fol- 
lowed as a precedent. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Louse 
would not set any new precedent, because 
it had often, on oceasions of urgency, done 
what it was now asked to do. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH wished to 
bear testimony to the great temper as 
well as the conciliatory spirit manifested 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers) in the discussions on this Bill. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


Public Statues 


ORDNANCE COMMITTEE REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, If the 
Report of the Ordnance Select Committee 
on the competitive trials of cast-iron 32- 
pounder service Rified Guns, ordered by 
the late Lord Herbert in 1859, has yet 
been received at the War Department ; 
and whether he will lay it before the 
House ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that seve- 
ral provisional Reports on the subject 
had been received, but that no final Re- 
port had been formally presented to the 
House. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, That the House at its rising 
do adjourn till Monday next. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION. 
Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, What facilities will be afforded to 
strangers, after the prorogation, for visit- 
ing the Houses of Parliament during the 
continuance of the Exhibition ? 


KENSINGTON GARDENS.—QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY wished, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, to put to him another which was 
connected with one which had been put to 
him a few days ago by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone, as to the portion of the 


Sir George Grey 
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ground in Kensington Gardens being under 


water. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
answering the Question, said— 

“ That in one of the central parts of Kensing- 

ton Gardens, under the trees, there had been 
during the late wet weather an accumulation of 
water. That water could easily be got rid of by 
drains, but he apprehended the drains would do 
more than remove the water—they might also 
remove the trees. Many trees had been killed in 
former times by drains, and he considered it to 
be one of the duties of his office to take care of 
old trees,” 
Now, it was somewhat new to be informed 
that drainage destroyed trees, and he 
should like, therefore, to know on what 
authority the right hon. Gentleman had 
made the statement to which he alluded. 
The Question he wished to ask was, Whe- 
ther any Report had been made to the 
Chief Commissioner that many trees in 
Kensington Gardens had been killed in 
former times by drains; and, if so, by 
whom such Report was made? He also 
desired to kndW, in reference to the con- 
tractor who was sinking the well at the 
upper end of the Serpentine, and who was 
stated to have brought up a considerable 
supply of water, but was now occupied in 
boring into the chalk for the purpose of 
procuring a still larger supply, whether 
the work was being executed under an 
estimate; and, if so, what was the total 
amount of the estimate, what was the 
depth to which the contractor had under- 
taken to bore under such estimate, and at 
what period was he bound by his contract 
to complete the work ? Upwards of two 
years had elapsed sinee a Select Commit- 
tee reported that the condition of the Ser- 
pentine absolutely required amendment, 
and yet little or nothing had been done te 
improve it. The Serpentine was again 
beginning to be disagreeable, and, though 
the tea-garden sort of work at the head 
of the lake had been completed for some 
time, he understood that the filtering beds 
contained nothing but stagnant water. It 
was to be feared that Mr. Hawksley would 
find himself deceived in his idea of being 
able to procure a sufficient supply of fresh 
water from his well, and the House and 
the public had a right te know what the 
Chief Commissioner now proposed to do. 


PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY rose to 
call the attention of the House to 
the Return of Public Statues in Lon- 
don [Parl. P. 366], and to ask the 
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First Commissioner of Works, Why the! monument in the Broad Sanetuary might 


Statue of Pitt in the National Debt Office, 
Old Jewry, and also the Monuments lately 
erected in the Broad Sanctuary and Water- 
loo Place, were not included in the said 
Return? It would be in the recollec- 
tion of many hon. Members, that in 1854 
an Act was passed in consequence of some 
doubt as to the person who should have 
charge of the public statues in the Me- 
tropolis. Appended to that Act was @ 
schedule in which were enumerated fifteen 
statues which were from that time forward 
to be placed under the direct charge of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. The 
Act also contained a clause to the effect 
that in future no statue should be erected 
in the metropolitan district without the 
written assent of that authority. Since 
1854 a great many statues had been 
placed under the charge of the First Com- 
missioner — those, for example, in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, and others enumerated in 
the Return. But there were various other 
statues in London which had been omitted, 
and he wanted to know why the Return 
had not been made correctly. There was 
now in the National Debt Office in the 
City a fine statue of William Pitt in 
bronze, and he thought, since it had been 
bought and paid for by public subscription, 
it ought to have been ineluded in the Re- 
turn. The same observation applied to 
the statue of Charles II, at Chelsea, to 
that of William III. in St. James’s Square, 
to that of George II. in Golden Square, 
and to three statues in the City—those of 
William IV., the Duke of Wellington, and 
Sir Robert Peel. Probably the three latter 
might be considered as under the charge 
of the Corporation of London; but, in- 
asmuch as they were public property, their 
existence should have been made known 
to the House in a memorandum appended 
to the Return. There could be no doubt, 
however, that the other statues to which he 
had alluded should have been included in 
the Return. Another omission was that 
of the statue of Queen Anne, in Queen’s 
Square, Westminster. He observed, also, 
that two public monuments —the monu- 
ment to the Guards, in Waterloo Place, 
and that in the Broad Sanctuary—had 
not been included, and he wished to know 
under whose charge they were placed. 
It might be snid, that they were not 
public statues ; but, surely, the disagree- 
able erection in Waterloo Place was as 
much a statue as the Achilles in Ilyde 
Park ; both had figures upon them. The 





be called a pillar; it was erected to com- 
memorate great deeds ; and he contended, 
that both it and the monument in Waterloo 
Place should be placed under the charge 
of some public authority. The Return he 
moved for specified ‘‘ Monuments’ as well 
as ** Statues.”” The statue of William 
Pitt in the National Debt Office was the 
finest that had been exeeuted of that states- 
man, and should be removed to the Houses 
of Parliament, for it was lost in the City, 
and at Westminster it would be deemed a 
great ornament. 

Mr. COWPER, in reply to the several 
Questions that had been put, had to answer, 
to that of the hon. Member for Walsall 
(Mr. C. Forster), that the Houses of 
Parliament had been open to the public 
recently on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and after the prorogation they would be 
open on three days a week—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday—when the public 
would be admitted by the ordinary per- 
mission given on application at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office ; and he believed that 
would be sufficient to meet the public re- 
quirements. 

With regard to the arboricultural Ques- 
tion, which had been put to him by the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Sir John 
Shelley) he should have thought that all 
people acquainted in any degree with the 
management of trees were aware that any 
sudden alteration of the condition of the 
soil in which old trees were growing would 
have a tendency to injure them, and that 
the removal of moisture to which old trees 
had been accustomed by means of drainage 
very often killed them. A good many 
trees were killed about thirty years ago by 
the extensive drainage which was carried 
on upon the southern side of Kensington 
Gardens, near Rotten Row. A black pool 
was then drained off, and a considerable 
number of elin trees died, and he was in- 
formed by & person who was employed in 
Kensington Gardens about that period, in 
1834, that the death of those trees was 
attributed te the drainage ; and as that ex- 
planation agreed with the opinion of the 
best authorities that any sudden alteration 
in the condition of the soil in which old 
elm trees were growing was most detri- 
mental to them, he had no doubt the cause 
assigned was the correct one. With refe- 
rence to the well in Kensington Gardens, 
it had been a long time in progress. The 
sinking of wells was a matter of so much 
difficulty and delicacy that even the most 
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able contractors could not always command 
the time within which the work should be 
completed ; but he had taken the precau- 
tion to stipulate that the contractor for the 
well should not be paid till the completion 
of his work, and he had therefore the 
strongest possible inducement to bring it 
to a conclusion. He was not yet paid. 
The well had recently been finished, but 
they were not satisfied with the amount of 
water produced ; and there had been an 
experimental boring into the hard chalk at 
the bottom of the well. He was happy to 
say that boring had been eminently suc- 
cessful, and a large supply of very pure 
water was obtained. He was not able 
to measure the precise amount produced, 
but it was estimated at 200 gallons a 
minute, and he believed a still larger sup- 
ply would be obtained. No formal agree- 
ment had yet been made for the boring, 
but the matter was now under consideration, 
and very shortly an agreement would be 
entered into by the contractor to continue 
the boring lower down. He was asked 
with reference to the Vote of £17,000 
which had been granted for improvement 
of the Serpentine, before he came into 
office ; and he had to state that there yet 
remained a balance of £1,600 unexpended ; 
so that they had not yet reached the limit 
of the Vote, owing to the long delay in 
sinking the well. The water was at pre- 
sent not so pure as it would be when the 
great drain the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were carrying through Hyde Hark 
was brought into use. When the sewage 
was entirely cut off from the Serpentine, 
no doubt the water would be much purer 
than it had ever been. He certainly had 
no intention at present to make any pro- 
posal to the House with reference to any 
change in the bed of the Serpentine. He 
doubted whether it was necessary. At 
all events it would be right to see the effect 
of the alterations now in progress there 
before any further changes were made, 
and he was in hopes that we should get a 
purer stream of water without any further 
charges. 

His hon. Friend the Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Hankey) complained that he 
had not got all the information he wanted 
in regard to public statues in the metro- 
polis in the Return he had moved for ; 
but if his hon. Friend had studied his Re- 
turn as closely as he (Mr. Cowper) had 
been obliged to do, he would have seen 
the reason why the monuments to which 
he had referred had not been included. 


Mr, Cowper 
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His hon. Friend had set him rather a diff. 
cult problem by calling for a list of all the 
statues and monuments within the metro- 
politan district which complied with three 
conditions—first, that they should be 
public ; second, that they should belong 
to the nation ; and third, that they should 
be under the charge of the First Com. 
missioner of Works. The statue of Pitt 
in the National Debt Office, Old Jewry, 
he believed, did not comply with the first 
of these conditions. He could not discover 
that the statue was public property. So 
far as he knew, it was the property of the 
hon. Member for Peterborough himself, as 
one of the directors of the Bank. The 
building in which the statue was belonged 
to the Bank of England, and he supposed 
the statue was also the property of that 
corporation. The two monuments in 
Broad Sanctuary and Waterloo Place were 
not included in the Return, because they 
did not fulfil the condition of being under 
the charge of the First Commissioner. 
They were under the charge of a com- 
mittee of the subscribers who put them up, 
and they were responsible for the merits 
or demerits which those monuments might 
possess. With respect to the statues in 
St. James’s Square and Golden Square, 
they were not included in the Return, 
because they stood on private not on 
public property, and he was not aware that 
the nation had any right to claim them as 
its property. His hon. Friend had al- 
luded to the Act of 1854, which provided 
that after the passing of that Act all 
statues erected in any public place became 
thereby public statues, and they could only 
be so erected with the written consent of 
the First Commissioner of Works. In re- 
gard to statues erected subsequently to 
that Act there was no longer any difficulty 
as to what were or were not public statues ; 
the difficulty in the definition of a public 
statue existed in regard to those erected 
previously to the passing of that Act ; and 
upon the whole he thought the Return 
which had been presented had solved the 
problem as satisfactorily as could have 
been expected. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BLAKE rose to call attention to 
the defects in the moral treatment of in- 
sanity in the public lunatic asylums of 
Ireland. He had brought the subject 
under the notice of the House a year ago, 
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on the accession of the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth to the office of Chief Secre- 
tary of Ireland, and that it was but just 
towards the right hon. Baronet to state 
that he had fulfilled the promise which he 
then made, and that notwithstanding the 
many claims upon his attention, he had 
found time to inquire into it, and that the 
beneficial change by which additional 
powers were given to the resident physi- 
cians in asylums was due to his inter- 
ference. He (Mr. Blake) was, however, 
of opinion that the exertions of the right 


Lunatic Asylums 





hon. Baronet ought not to stop there, as 
it was most desirable that further steps 
should be taken to carry out improvements | 
in the moral curative treatment of the in- | 
sane. All important authorities on the 

subject coincided in expressing an opinion 

that nothing so much conduced to the re- 

covery of the insane as judicious occupa. | 
tion and recreation, This being conceded, | 
the next question was, whether the means | 
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of lunatics than of curative hospitals for the in- 
sane. Probably it is by some considered, that 
the inmates being poor, the ratepayers should not 
be called on to provide for them comforts and ap- 
pliances beyond their position; and something, 
perhaps, of the idea prevails, that the lunatic 
asylum should not, by the comfort it provides 
for its inmates, cease to be a test, like the 
workhouse, for those who seek it as an asylum. 
But it is almost needless to point out that the 
cases are by no means analogous, and it would 
be as consistent to prevent the surgeons of our 
county infirmaries or fever hospitals giving ex- 
pensive medicines or comforts to patients, as to 
refuse to provide for the lunatic what may con- 
tribute to his cure. Besides, we believe it bet- 
ter economy to relieve the rates, by the cure 


| of the lunatic, than to burden them with his 


permanent maintenance, by perpetuating his in- 
sanity.” 

When he brought this subject under the 
notice of the House last Session, the right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said— 


“T readily admit, that in addition to kindly 
treatment, it is highly desirable that the mono- 


adopted in Ireland were sufficient for the | tony and desolation of mind endured by patients 


jin lunatic asylums should be relieved by occu- 


purpose. Upon this subject he would take | pation and amusement. I do not think that 
the liberty of referring to the evidence | the recommendations contained in the Report 
taken before the Commissioners in 1856. ; of the Commission of Inquiry to which the hon. 


The Commissioners devoted twelve months | Member [for Waterford] has adverted, and which 
” . : | sat in 1858, have been sufficiently attended to. 


to the subject, and the result eae A | The Commissioners urged the necessity and ad- 
able and elaborate Report, in which they | vantage of introducing a system of recreation 
laid considerable stress upon the advan- | and amusement into lunatic asylums; but the 
tages to accrue from occupation and re- | ag payee = Fagor! at oe mney Se 
* : * esd e evils which he has pointed out is a matter 
ereation. On this subject they say | not within the province of the Government, but 
“In the new asylums recreation halls have | depends upon the local boards. ‘The district 
been provided, but, excepting in a few cases, as | lunatic asylums are governed by boards, which 
the new Richmond and Sligo asylums, we found | are sustained by local rates; and although it is 
that they were either not used, or were devoted | true that the law gives the Lord Lieutenant 
to other purposes. We are sorry to be obliged | considerable powers, yet it is obvious that it 
to add that we fear this has generally resulted | would not be desirable that he should exercise 





from the manager or governors not attaching 
sufficient importance to the amusement of the 
patients as a portion of their treatment. We 
hope that this idea will be dispelled, and that the 
great want of any amusing occupation for the 
patients, which is particularly observable through- 
out the asylums (with few exceptions) will, before 
long, cease to be a subject of unfavourable com- 
ment. At present, whatever attempts have been 
made in a few instances, and especially at Rich- 
mond and Sligo, in the way of evening entertain- 
ments, &c., nothing has been done to mitigate 
the bare and cheerless character of the apart- 
ments usually occupied by the inmates. In cor- 
ridor or day room, the lunatic sees nothing but 
the one undiversified bare wall—giving to these 
hospitals, intended for the restoration of the 
alienated mind, an air of blankness and desolation 
more calculated to fix than to remove the awful 
disease under which it labours. 

“Tt cannot be denied, notwithstanding the care 
and attention which appear generally to be given 
by the managers and visiting physicians to the 
patients under their charge, that, on the whole, 
the lunatic asylums of Ireland wear more the 
aspect of places merely for the secure detention 
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them, except in extreme cases. The hon. Mem- 

| ber says that the monotony of lunatic asylums 
| should be relieved by books and music. No 
doubt such means of recreation and amusement 
would be very valuable, but their introduction 
depends upon the Board of Directors of cach 
asylum ; and if the Lord Lieutenant were to ex- 
ercise the power conferred upon him by the law, 
I am afraid such exercise would be regarded by 
the local boards as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the rights and authority of the cess- 
payers.” [38 Hansard, clxiv., 1851-2.] 


Ilere, then, was the opinion of inspectors, 
of medical officers, of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, and of the right hon. Baronet 
himself, that the means of providing oc- 
/eupation and amusement were insufficient. 
Since the matter has been brought under 
‘the notice of the Irish Government, the 
Chief Secretary had turned his attention 
to the subject, and the result was that 
the very admirable Report of the inspec- 
‘tors, published in the present year, con- 
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tained an admission that there was a de- 
ficiency in the Irish asylums of those 
agencies to the curative system, which all 
the persons whose opinions were entitled 
to weight had recommended. In the Re- 
port dated 1862 the inspectors say— 

* Our object in introducing the educational con- 
dition of the inmates of the different district asy- 
lums, and in which the illiterate more than double 
those who have received a fair amount of educa- 
tion, was to exhibit their previous social position, 
and to show the beneficial working of these insti- 
tutions in producing habits of order, neatness, 
and even some approach to refinement among the 
insane classes ; while the number daily employed 
in and out of doors serves to prove the encou- 
ragement given to industrial occupations. On 
this latter head, however, we feel satisfied that 
great room for improvement still exists, and that 
suitable occupations could be devised for a much 
greater proportion of patients than at present ; 
for nothing can be more injurious to the insane 
themselves than idleness, and that listless mode 
of existence, particularly within doors, which we 
regret to observe is too much tolerated. In the 
absence of industrial emplorment, pastimes ought 
to be more generally provided.” 

The Report of the previous year, how- 
ever, contains a paragraph somewhat in- 
consistent with the above— 

“ As a general rule the patients in district asy- 
lums are industriously employed, both in and out 
of doors ; and while their comforts and sanitary 
condition are carefully attended to, the means of 
amusement are not neglected.” 

It might, he was aware, be said by the 
right hon. Baronet the Chicf Secretary 
for Ireland, that as the percentage of re- 
coveries was greater in Ireland than in 
England, the treatment in Ireland was 
better. [Ie admitted, that as a whole, the 
Irish asylums were better than the Eng- 
lish ; but there were in England some 
half a dozen asylums which were superior 
to all others in England or in Ireland. 
They were those of Derby, Leicester, 
Gloucester, Somersetshire, Yorkshire, and, 
above all, Bethlehem. In order to show 
that in Ireland there were to be found cir- 
cumstances and conditions fayourable to 
the cure of the insane, he would briefly 
point out to the House the value of Irish 
asylums over English in the way of effect- 
ipg cures. In Iveland there was no sys- 
tem of out-door relief for the insane poor, 
while in England 2s. or 3s. per week 
were allowed for the support of those af- 
flicted persons. When, however, they 
became too troublesome to their friends, 
they were taken to the workhouse, where 
they cost about 5s. per head per weck; 
and when they became too troublesome 


there, they were removed to the county | 
I 


Mr. Blake 
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asylum. It would thus be seen that in 
England they were not placed under the 
curative system until the very last mo- 
ment, and when their prospects of reco- 
very were greatly diminished, There were 
in England 20,000 insane persons in pub- 
lie asylums, of whom 17,000 were in. 
curable, whereas in Ireland there were, 
according to the last Report, 4,388, of 
whom 3,265 were curable, and 1,253 
only were considered incurable. He might 
state that in some of the English asylums 
—Colney Hatch, near London, for instance 
—the highest number of cures recorded 
was 25 per cent, while in the county asy- 
lum at Derby it was 50 per cent. The 
recommendations of the Royal Commis. 
sioners of 1856 were, he thought, worthy 
of the attention of the Government. They 
were — 1. That the resident physician 
should have the general management, and 
be responsible for the medica! and moral 
treatment ; 2. Vesting appointment of 
officers in governors ; 3. Compulsory ap- 
pointment of chaplains; 4. Transfer of 
the charge of support of lunatics to poor 
rates ; 5. Providing increased occupation 
and amusement ; 6. Improved dietary ; 7. 
Less employment of restraint; 8. Clini- 
eal instruction; 9. Removal of lunatics 
from workhouses and jails; 10. Central 
board of management; 11. Removal of 
incurable cases to workhouses. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by inquiring, Whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take steps to carry into effect the 
principal recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the Lunatie Asylums of 
Ireland (1856) ? 


INSPECTORS OF PRISONS (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BUTT rose to call attention to the 
last Report of the Inspectors of Prisons 
in Ireland, and the expediency of adopt- 
ing carly next Session such measures a8 
may be necessary to prevent the deten- 
tion of persons ‘committed as dangerous 
lunatics in the common gaols in Ireland— 
a system which, he said, led to the most 
frightful consequences, preventing all 
chance of the recovery of the lunatics 
themselves, and destroying the discipline 
of the prisons. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, he was quite 
aware that the House was impatient to 

roceed with the Night Poaching Bill, and 
with the Courts of the Church of Scotland 
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Bill, and therefore he would not now enter 
into this question at any length. He ad- 
mitted that very great inconvenience re- 
sulted from the practice of confining luna- 
tics in gaols in Ireland. Reeent legisla- 
tion had tended to alleviate that state of 
things, and the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
had ordered the construction of seven new 
lunatic asylums, which were now in course 
of erection. He had been obliged to the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) 
for calling his attention last year to this 
subject, but he could not admit that the 
lunatic asylums in Ireland were not well 
managed, The new rales, he believed, 
were working admirably, and he had re- 
ceived the thanks of the College of Sur- 
geons for the improvements that had been 
effected. He could not but deprecate any 
attempt to place pauper lunaties in gaols 
where the treatment could not be adapted 
to their wants ; but he could assure the 
House that the Government would not fail 
to devote the closest attention to the care 
and well-being of the unfortunate inmates 
of pauper lunatic asylums. 


THE CLUB-HOUSE AT ALDERSHOT, 
QUESTION. 

GeneraL LINDSAY rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War to postpone 
until next Session his decision respecting 
the conversion of the late Officers’ Club- 


house at Aldershot into a Soldiers’ Home. | 


He was himself a great friend of soldiers’ 
institutes, but he thought the building in 
question was not favourably placed for 
such a purpose, being placed close to a 
high road. ‘The building had been fitted 
up for an officers’ club, and would require 
great alterations to fit it for a soldiers’ in- 
stitute, and the high rent which had been 
demanded by the War Department had 
prevented persons from taking it for the 
purposes to which it was usually devoted. 


SHELLS AND PROJECTILES. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL DUNNE wished, before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the Ques- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend, to ask 
him, If he had any objection to lay upon 
the table of the House a Copy of Corre- 
spondence from General Bornien (a distin- 

uished Artillery Officer in the Belgian 
ervice) to the War Department, on the 
subject of shells and other projectiles ; and 
also whether any of his propositions or 
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inventions haye been qdopted jn the Bri- 
tish Service ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
not aware that any of General Bornien’s 
inyention had been adopted in this coun- 
try, but he had no objection to lay the 
Correspondence upon the table. In reply 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wigan (General ee he had to say 
that he believed that no rent had been 
demanded for the club-house yntil the 
original lessee had failed, when the pro- 
perty was poseheane by the War De- 
partment. He had stated, when the Esti- 
mates were under discussion, that it was 
intended to convert the cluyb-house into a 
soldiers’ institute; but as there was a 
difference of opinion upon the subject, he 
should not object to postpone his decision 
until next Session. 


Monument, 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE rose to ask the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Why it was that the 
Dublin Post Office was closed at 5°30 p.m., 
instead of 6 p.m., as formerly ; and he 
wished also to ask whether the Govern- 
ment were prepared to make any reman- 
strance with respect to the increased fares 
charged by the Companies who are in re- 
ceipt of the postal subsidy for the convey- 
ance of passengers between Dublin and 
London vid Holyhead. He complained 
that the fares had been raised from £2 
7s. 6d. to £3 2s. 6d., greatly to the in- 
convenience of the Irish people, who were 
prevented from coming to the Exhibition. 


GUARDS’ MONUMENT.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he would pro- 
duce certain Papers relating to the pay- 
ment of the sum of £120, for six mortars 
for the Guards’ Monument, Waterloo Place, 
as stated in the account of Civil Contin- 
gencies, 1861-2? He thought that these 
Russian guns had been scattered broad- 
cast over the country with inconceivably 
bad taste. It was the first instance on 
record in which a nation like the Russian 
nation had been subjected to such an in- 
sult. The Russian army was one of the 
finest in Europe, and had nobly fulfilled 
its duty to its country. But no Rus- 
sian could now travel through Great Bri- 
tain without having one of these captured 
guns pointed at him. Such an act was 
utterly at variance with our national cha- 
racter, and would be a lasting disgrace to 
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us. He should like, also, to know what had 
become of the money paid for these guns. 
He also wished to know whether some re- 
form could not be made in the distribution 
of prize money, and of military decorations? 
They were told that there was very little 
prize money from the Russian war; but 
there must have been a considerable quan- 
tity of stores taken. There was so much 
delay in the awarding of prize money that 
it was too frequently given to the repre- 
sentatives of the person who had earned 
it, and much of it was lost to the captors 
and their families altogether. There was 
a Return before the House, which showed 
a balance of £1,162,332, arising from for- 
feited and unclaimed shares of prize-money. 
With regard to medals, instead of their 
being given with some degree of éclat by 
the officers to the men while they were in 
the regiment, they were, generally speak- 
ing, delayed so long that some village offi- 
cial was called on to distribute them in con- 
sequence of the men having left the regi- 
ment, and he believed that the general 
way in which they were distributed was 
something like this—‘ Here Jimmy’s 
some’at for you. Are’e goin’ to stand a 
pint o’ beer?”” He thought that it was 
high time that some reform should be 
made in the mode of the distribation both 
of prize money and of the medals granted 
for distinguished service. 

Mr. PEEL said, he could give no assist- 
ance to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Vance) 
with regard to the increase in the fare 
of the railway passengers between Dub- 
lin and London, because there was no- 
thing in the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Railway and Steam Packet 
Companies which at all referred to pas- 
senger fares. As to the Post Office ar- 
rangements at Dublin, the difference was 
this—that whereas letters were formerly 
received until six o’clock without any addi- 
tional fee, and until a quarter-past six 
o’clock on payment of sixpence, letters 
might now be posted till half-past five 
o’clock without a fee, from half-past five 
till a quarter-past six o’clock on payment 
of a penny, and until half: past six o'clock 
for sixpence. These alterations had been 
rendered necessary owing to there having 
been too short a time for making up the 
bags, and the change was not carried into 
effect until it had received the unanimous 
sanction of the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce. As to the guns for the Guards’ 
Monument, an application had been made 
to the Government for a grant of gun 
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metal. The Treasury had assented to 
this application ; the value of the guns 
was paid out of Civil Contingencies to the 
account of the sale of stores belonging to 
the War Department, and the disposal of 
this sum would, he assumed, be shown in 
the War Estimates. 


TICKET OF LEAVE SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he wish- 
ed to ask, Whether the man Gilbert, now 
under sentence of death for the murder at 
Fordingbridge, was a returned convict, and 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has instituted any in- 
quiry in order to ascertain how so danger. 
ous @ man was set at large? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that Gilbert 
was not wholly what was called a ticket- 
of-leave man. He had been twice con- 
victed of serious offences. Some years 
ago he was sentenced to transportation, 
and obtained his leave according to the 
usual practice at that time. He was after- 
wards, in 1856, convicted of another of- 
fence, was sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude, and underwent his complete 
sentence. 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he would 
now beg to ask the right hon. Baronet, Why 
the Clergy Discipline Bill, which was for- 
warded at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion by the English Prelates to the Govern- 
ment, or some other Bill on the same 
subject, has not been introduced by the 
Government, according to the promise of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment at the commencement of the 
Session ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that a Bill 
had been prepared upon this subject, ‘but 
it was thought better to postpone bringing 
it forward in the present Session, in the 
hope that more agreement miglit’ be ob- 
tained respecting it than existed at pre- 
sent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON — LEGISLATION AND 
STATE OF PARTIES. 

Mr. COBDEN, who had given ‘notice 
of his intention ‘‘ to ‘offer observations on 
the Administration: of the noble Lord the 
Member: for Tiverton, in’ ‘relation’ tothe 
Legislation. and state of parties in this 
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House,” rose and said: Sir, in the very 
few remarks with which I shall tron- 
ble the House, it is not my intention to 
be the humble imitator of the able and 
eloquent men who, in this and in the other 
House of Parliament, were formerly accus- 
tomed, at the close of our Parliamentary la- 
bours to take a review of the measures of the 
Session. Indeed, there would be a very 
good reason for my not following their ex- 
ample this evening, because I think there 
js an absence this Session of measures to 
critcise. Nor ia it my intention to speak 
as one of a party, or as representing other 
Members of this House. I know that in 
what I have to say I am the exponent 
of the opinions of many Members both 
present and absent. But, though I wish 
not to assume the character of a political 
representative or leader in any form, still, 
if I had yielded to more than one repre- 
sentation made to me, I should have made 
some such statement as I am about to 
make much earlier in the Session. I re- 
peat, Sir, I do not profess here to be a 
party leader, and I have never in this 
House cared much for party politics, for 
I have generally had something to do out- 
side of party; yet I am of opinion that 
in a free and representative community 
the affairs of public life must be conducted 
by party. A party is a necessary organ- 
ization of public opinion. If a party re- 
present a large amount of public opinion, 
then the party fills an honourable posi- 
tion, and commands the confidence of its 
fellow-countrymen ; but if a party have 
no principles—it has been called a faction 
—I would call it a nuisance. And ifa 
party violates its professed principles, then 
I think that party should be called an im- 
posture. Now, these are hard words ; 
and yet they are precisely the measure 
which, sooner or later, will be meted out 
to all parties by public opinion ; and, late 
in the Session as it now is, it may be well 
if we, who represent both the majority and 
the minority of this House, take a review 
of our position with a view to seeing how 
far we shall be able to bear the inquest 
when the day comes—as come it will— 
for our conduct and character to be brought 
into judgment. Now, Sir, with regard to 
the majority, as 1 suppose we may on this 
side of the House call ourselves, I shall 
take the liberty of calling back to our re- 
collection what has been in former times 
our professed principles. [Mr. IApFIELD: 
Hear, hear!] My hon. Friend is evidently 
in a doleful key—and does not seem, I 
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think, to anticipate much gratification or 
renown from this investigation. I would 
make an exception, in his case, however ; 
for if I was called upon to make the selec- 
tion, he is the man J would name as hav- 
ing been at all times, in season and out 
of season, true and faithful to his prin- 
ciples. Now, Sir, what have been the 
professed principles of the so-called Libe- 
ral party? ‘‘ Economy, Non-intervention, 
and Reform!’’ Now, I ask my hon. 
Friend—and it is almost a pity we can- 
not talk the matter over in private—if 
we were to show ourselves, on some great 
féte-day, as ancient guilds and companies 
used to show themselves, with their ban- 
ners and insignia floating in the air—if 
we were to parade ourselves, with our 
chief at our head, with a flag bearing the 
motto, “‘ Economy, Non-intervention, and 
Reform,’’ whether we should not cause 
considerable hilarity? Of these three an- 
cient mottoes of our party I am inclined to 
attach the first consideration to the princi- 
ple of economy, because the other two may 
be said to have for their object the attain- 
ment of that end. Now, how have our 
party fulfilled its pledges of a policy of 
economy ? Do my hon. Friends around 
me know to what extent we have sinned 
against the true faith in this respect? 
Are they aware that this so-called Liberal 
party, the representatives of economy, 
have been by far the most extravagant 
Government that has ever been knowa in 
this country in a time of peace? Are 
they aware that we have signalized our- 
selves as a party in power by a higher rate 
of expenditure than was ever known be- 
fore, except in time of war? I do not 
mean merely that we have spent more 
money — because it may have happened 
that we have grown so much more nume- 
rous and so much richer in the lapse of 
time, that though the amount of expendi- 
ture might be greater, the proportionate 
burden might be less; but I mean that we 
have, as a party and as a Government, 
spent more moncy absolutely, and that we 
have been more extravagant relatively to 
the means and to the numbers of the peo- 
ple, than we ever were before. We have 
lately had a Return laid before Parliament 
that throws light upon this subject. It is 
a Return moved for by the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), who has 
taken so much interest in financial ques- 
tions. It is called “‘ A Return of Taxa- 
tion per Head,”’ and it gives you the 
amount paid by each individual in the 
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State at four different periods extending 
over thirty years. In 1830-1 the taxation 
per head was £2 4s. 1ld.; in 1840-1 
it was £1 18s, 2d. Then you had just 
realized the fruits of the Reform Bill. In 
1850-1 it was an average of £2 Is. 5d. ; 
and in 1860-1 it was £2 8s. 1d., being a 
higher amount in 1860 than in 1830. So 
that during the existence of tlie present 
Government, while this party has been in 
power, the largest amount per head has 
been spent in taxation that has been 
known for thirty years—or, I may say, in 
any year of peace. Not only have we 
spent more money per head, but we were 
informed the same year by my right hon. 
Friend the Cheiicellor of the Exchequer, 
who took considerable pains to investigate 
the matter and to bring it clearly to our 
full appreciation, that the taxation had 
increased faster than the wealth of the 
country between 1843 and 1859. He 
showed that our expenditure had increased 
in more than a proportionate ratio of the 
inerease of our wealth. That is the state- 
ment of our own Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. So you see that this so-called party 
of economy has been the most extravagant 
Government that has been known by the 
present generation. There is another 
illustration of this which I wish to bring 
home to my hon. Friends. How has this 
money been spent, and upon what has it 
been spent ? Ties given you an illustra- 
tion of the increase of expenditure in four 
years. I will compare it—I am sorry to 
have to do it, but we must have the whole 
truth out and make a clean breast of it— 
I will compare our expenditure with that 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. I find by 
the Estimates for 1862-3, moved by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his budget of this year, that 
the Estimates for army, navy, aud fortifi- 
cations, including the packet service-—(this 
last item was included in the Estimates of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, so I 
give it here to make the comparison fair) 
—were set down at £29,916,000. Now, 
I have the Estimates of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire when he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1858, and his Estimates for 
1858-9, for the army, navy; packet service, 
and fortifications, were £21,610,000, or 
£8,306,000 less than the Estimates for 
this year. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] I wonder how 
my hon. Friends can be encouraged to 
ery ‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’ with so cheerful a 
voice. In these Estimates I have put the 
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£1,200,000 for fortifications which 6 
have voted this year. It is very convé- 
nient for some noble Lords or right hoii. 
Gentlemen to put the money voted for 
these fortifications out of sight, becanse 
they do not come into the regular Esti- 
mates ; but if we are spending this year 
£1,200,000 upon fortifications, it is clear 
that is so much drawn from the available 
resources of the country, and it must fairly 
be put down to the expenditure of this 
year. Making the comparison in this fair 
way, we have increased our expenditure 
for these services in four years above 
the expenditure of the party opposite by 
£8,306,000, or at the rate of more tlian 
£2,000,000 a year. How has this arisen ? 
Upon what grounds can it be that we 
have increased those warlike Estimates 
by £8,000,000 in the last four years— 
four years of the most profound and most 
growing and increasing peace, as far as 
the tendency of affairs between this aad 
neighbouring countries is concerned ? 
How is it that this can possibly have 
arisen? Now, this brings me necessarily 
to refer to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. One or two of 
my Friends said to me before I began 
to speak, ‘‘I hope you will not be per- 
sonal ;’” and I have had warnings to 
keep my temper. I promise the House 
that I will keep my temper, and I will not 
be personal any more than | am obliged 
to be. The noble Lord in this matter re- 
presents himself a policy. I do not mean 
to absolve other parties that are with him 
from their responsibility in joining him. 
I do not mean to say that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not fairly responsible 
for the Estimates he brings forward. He 
may have his motives. He will give and 
take probably. He will agree to spend 
more in one direction, if he can get some 
concession that he deems necessary in 
another. There must be compromises 
where twelve or fifteen men are working 
together. But, so far as regards the 
primum mobile of this increased expendi- 
ture, 1 cannot leave out of consideration 
the noble Lord himself, for this reason— 
he will not allow me to leave him out, 
because he is always prominently the first 
and foremost when anything of this sort 
has to be proposed or defended. Now, I 
have no hesitation in saying—do not let 
my Friends think I am going to say any- 
thing personal—that I put the whole of 
this increased expenditure down to the 
credit of the noble Lord. I do not excuse 
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those wlio allow him to spend, to waste 
the money of the country—but he is the 
primum mobile in this matter. I tell him 
now—for it is the best thing to be plain 
aud open, and I say it to his face, for I 
do not want to go down into the country 
and say it behind his back—that he has 
always been first and foremost in promot- 
ing extravagant expenditure for the last 
twenty years. I have sometimes sat down 
and tried to settle in my own mind what 
amount of money the noble Lord had cost 
this country since he had been in office ; 
and I think that from 1840, dating from 
that Syrian business, which first occasioned 
a permanent rise in the Estimates—judg- 
ing by the way in which he, in conjune- 
tion with others, continually stimulated 
the late Sir Robert Peel into increased 
expenditure — taking into account his 
Chinese wars, his Afghan war, his Per- 
sian war; his expeditions here, there, 
and everywhere—taking into account his 
Fortification scheme, which I suppose we 
must now accept with all its consequences 
of increased military establishments—the 
least 1 can put the noble Lord down 
as having cost the country must be 
£100,000,000 sterling. I think the noble 
Lord, with all his. merits, is very dear 
at such a price. But how has the noble 
Lord nianaged to get this increased ex- 
penditure from tlic budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in 1858, to the 
budget of my right hon. Friend this year 
—£8,300,000? It has been by a con- 
stant and systemiatic agitation of the 
country. The noble Lord has been the 
greatest agitator I know in favour of ex- 
pensive establishments. It has always 
been lis practice, whether in this House, 
at the Lord Mayor’s feasts, at school 
meetings, at reformatory mectings, at 
rifle corps meetings, or at some medieval 
cereniony, such as his installation as Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, tu raise a 
ery of danger and of invasion from France. 
It is a very curios and extraordinary 
thing. The noble Lord and his Friends 
came into power upon two grounds — 
namely, that they would give us a better 
Reform Bill than the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and that they were the party who 
could always keep us upon friendly terms 
with Fratice. It fias ended in this very 
party kicking Reform out of existence, 
and we have had nothing since but a ery 
of invasion froth Frauce. This polity of 
tlie noble Lord lias had two cotisequences. 
Understand, whiet 1 speak of the noble 
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Lord’s policy, I speak of it as sincere. 
The longer I live, the more I believe in 
the sincerity of men. They often deceive 
themselves, and often go wrong from ¢ul- 
pable ignorance. I do not impute motives 
to the noble Lord, and least of all do I 
charge him with wilfully and knowingly 
misrepresenting facts; but there is no 
doubt, that in consequence of the noble 
Lord’s ‘idea”’—he talked of the ‘* mo- 
nomania ’’ of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Liskeard in opposing his sclieme—in 
consequence of the noble Lord’s idea of a 
French invasion, the country has been kept 
in alarm on this subject. And what has 
been the consequence? It has had these 
two effects. It has prevented the people 
of this country from attending to their own 
domestic affairs, and it has prevented 
them from looking after economy in the 
expenditute of the State. 1 do not 
say the noble Lord intended that this 
should be the case, but there is a passage 
in a curious work which I have had brought 
to my recollection, and which is so com- 
pletely illustrative of the position which 
the noble Lord occupies in relation to this 
question that I cannot refrain from reading 
it. The passage to which I allude applies 
immediately and directly to the point 
under our notice ; and although I do not 
suppose the noble Lord has been plotting 
and acting in the sense which it describes 
to attain his ends, yet, by a singular acci- 
dent, his line of conduct is most whim- 
sically and amusingly portrayed by Arch- 
bishop Whateley, in a treatise entitled 
Historical Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which contains the extract which 
I am about to record. The work is well 
known ; it was written thirty years ago, 
and with the view of refuting seepties by 
showing that very good arguments might 
be advanced to prove that no such man as 
Napoleon Bonaparte had ever existed. 
This is the passage-- 

“Now, it must be admitted that Bonaparte 
was a political bugbear, most convenient to any 
Administration :—‘If you do not adopt our 
measures and reject those of our opponents, 
Bonaparte will be sure to prevail over you; if 
you do not submit to the Government, at least 
under our administration, this formidable enemy 
will take advantage of your insubordination to 
conquer and enslave you. Pay your taxes cheer- 
fully; or the tremendous Bonaparte will take all 
from you.’ Bonaparte, in short, was the burden 
of every song; his terrible name was the charm 
which always Succeeded if whlodsing the purse- 
stttiigs of the nation.” 

Now conies a very apt illustration of the 
cotitse pursted by the noble Lord— 
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“ And let us not be too sure, safe as we now 
think ourselves, that some occasion may not 
occur for again producing on the stage so useful 
a personage; it is not merely to naughty children 
in the nursery that the threat of being ‘given to 
Bonaparte’ has proved effectual.” 

That extract seems to me completely to 
represent the unconscious state of the 
noble Lord ; and I should like to know 
what other ground there is for his popu- 
larity with the country—for he is said to 
be a popular Minister. When I come, 
for instance, to ask a question about the 
introduction of a particular reform in this 
House, the answer I receive sometimes is, 
‘‘Nothing can be done while the noble 
Lord is at the head of the Government ;”’ 
but, assuming that he is as popular as he 
is said to be, I cannot imagine any other 
ground for that popularity than that he is 
supposed to be the vigilant guardian of 
the national safety. [ Loud cheers.| Now, 
you see Archbishop Whately is quite cor- 
rect ; there are a good many ‘naughty 
children’ behind the Treasury Bench. 
The noble Lord thought he saw danger— 
where he could not say ; and he has been 
protecting us against it to the extent of 
£8,000,000 sterling, and the reasons 
given, for his policy, though not satisfac- 
tory to me, are, it seems, very satisfac- 
tory to himself and those around him. 
But the noble Lord’s fantasy has done 
more than spend our money and put re- 
form out of the nation’s head; it has 
also prevented an investigation, full and 
comprehensive, of the mismanagement 
going on in both branches of our public 
services, especially in the navy. The 
noble Lord has been continually telling 
us that France was going to surpass us in 
naval power ; that she was first building 
one vessel and then another. All the 
while, however, it followed that the country 
was not made alive to the mismanagement 
and waste going on in our dockyards, 
which, if there had been any spirit of in- 
quiry, would have been found sufficient to 
account for our inferiority, without refer- 
ring it to any aggressive designs on the 
part.of France, We have had lately placed 
in our hands a very valuable pamphlet on 
this subject, written by Mr. Scott Russell, 
than whom there can. be no better judge 
of the nature of shipbuilding, and the 
comparative merits of different kinds of 
vessels, . He tells us that we have, during 
the last, thirty years, spent £30,000,000 
in our dockyards, for Jabour and material 
in the, construction of a class of ships 
which are now totally useless, there being 
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in our possession only two seagoing vessels 
which can be said to be really effective, 
He adds that he called the attention of 
the Government to the subject seven years 
ago ; but you can never get an investiga- 
tion into these matters, because there ig 
always a way of getting rid of inquiry— 
either by abuse, or by an outery against 
French invasion or French aggression, 
Lately a series of articles have appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, written 
by M. Xavier Raymond, which I would 
recommend the noble Lord to read. The 
writer is, perhaps, one of the most com- 
petent authorities on the subject of the 
English and French navies whom perhaps 
you could find. He enters very much into 
detail with respect to it, and I hold in my 
hand an extract from one of his articles 
which I think very appropriate to the 
point to which I am referring. It is as 
follows :— 

“The British Admiralty are always wanting in 
foresight ; they do not even know what is going 
on at their very door. France had seven years 
previously abandoned the construction of sailing 
vessels, when, in 1851, the House of Commons 
forced a similar policy on the Admiralty. Four 
years had elapsed since the French Government 
had determined not to lay down another screw 
line-of-battle ship, when all of a sudden, though 
somewhat late, the British Admiralty, discover- 
ing that we had nearly as many of these vessels 
as themselves, decided upon what the Queen’s 
Speech in 1859 called the reconstruction of 
the Navy. The moment was assuredly most 
admirably chosen, seeing that it was noto- 
rious to the whole world that from the year 
1855 France had not constructed a screw 
ship of the line, and that for a year the 
iron-clad La Gloire was visible under her 
shed at Toulon. Again, it has been necessary to 
wait till 1861, another seven years, before the 
Admiralty, conquered again by the House of 
Commons, renounced the further construction of 
screw ships of the line. If this be not waste 
and improvidence, where on earth are they to be 
found ?” 

Now, that is the judgment pronounced by 
one of the most eminent writers of France, 
who is thoroughly conversant with the 
question with which he deals, and it is 
simply a repetition of what has been said 
by my hon. Friends the Member for Sun- 
derland, the Member for, Glasgow, the 
Member for Finsbury, and other hon. 
Gentlemen in this House. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, nothing has been done to 
remedy this monstrous mismanagement in 
our dockyards, of which complaint (was 
made, while the country was. constantly 
amused and stunned with the cry of French 
ambition and French invasion. I shall 
make only one other quotation from the 
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writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
whose name I have mentioned, but | would 
again intreat the noble Lord to read the 
whole of his articles during the recess. 
M. Xavier Raymond says— 

“Whenever the British Admiralty fall into 
some fresh scrape, when they find themselves 
left behind by the superior management in the 
French dockyards, in order to extricate them- 
selves from their dilemma they resort to an ex- 

ient which has never failed them, but which 

is little calculated to promote mutual good will 
between the two countries. It is an exhibition, 
certainly, of great cleverness, but cleverness of a 
very odious nature. Instead of candidly admitting 
their own shortcomings, they raise the charge of 
ambition against France, accuse her of plots and 
conspiracies, and agitate the country with ground- 
less alarms of an invasion; and while thus ob- 
taining the millions of money necessary to repair 
their blunders, we have, at the same time, the 
speeches of Lord Palmerston enunciating the sin- 
gular theory, that to perpetuate the friendship of 
these two great nations it is necessary to push to 
the extreme limits the unproductive expenditure 
on their armaments.” 
This, it appears to me, is a very serious 
question—and a very serious one at this 
moment. I do not believe the country or 
the House is at all aware of its full and 
extensive bearing on the circumstance that 
we are at present without a fleet. Mr. 
Scott Russell’s pamphlet is headed ‘‘ Eng- 
land without a Fleet.’’ I shall now, with 
the permission of the House, read an ex- 
tract from an American paper, to show 
what is thought on the subject on the other 
side of the Atlantic. This is a passage 
from an article in a late number of the 
New York Evening Post, in which the 
writer says— 

“But it may be urged that the French and 

English fleets would open the ports of the South 
in spite of our resistance. The answer to this is, 
that the experience of our civil war has taught us 
to despise such fleets as the Freneh and English 
Governments have now on foot, so far as attacks 
on our seaport towns are concerned. It has 
taught us to resist them by vessels sheathed in 
massive plates of iron, mighty engines encased in 
mail ; too heavy for deép-sea navigation but well 
adapted to ‘harbour defence, and of power suffi- 
cient toerush;in pieces and send to the bottom, 
with their crews, the wooden ships on which 
England has hitherto prided herself. _ With these 
engines we might sink the transport ships bring- 
ing the European armies, as soon as they appeared 
in our watersl?, 
Now, there is uot, I think, an intelligent 
naval man who will not endorse that doc- 
tring, | Admiral ‘Detinian, in ‘a pamphlet 
whieh” has “probably been placed in the 
hands’ of other hon.. Members as well as 
my own, dbserves— 

And; again, with respect to the invulnerable 
ships in which Franco has ‘taken and kept the 
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lead, it is equally agreed on all hans that a fleet 
built of wood must be certainly destroyed in a 
conflict with iron-plated ships. A French author 
scarcely overstates the case when he compares an 
iron-plated ship among ships of wood to a lion 
among a flock of sheep.” 

[‘*Hear!’’] I hear distinguished naval men 
cheering the sentiment, and therefore I 
conclude it is unquestioned. If that be 
so, what becomes of the responsibility of 
the Government towards the country? I 
see before me one of the greatest mer- 
chants in England. Suppose he, or some 
great wholesale dealer, employs a clerk to 
manage a large department of his business, 
as is constantly done, and finds some fine 
spring morning that department crammed 
with goods of a perfectly unsaleable cha- 
racter ; suppose, moreover, this clerk or 
superintendent had ample opportunity of 
knowing what description of goods would 
be wanted in the markct, do you think his 
employer would allow him to escape with- 
out a reprimand under the circumstances, 
especially if he were to run up to him and 
say, “‘ Oh, we are quite out of the market. 
Mr. So-and-So has got suitable goods ; we 
have no chance against him?” Yet this 
is a parallel to the course which has been 
pursued by the Government. The Admi- 
ralty knew they were without a fleet capable 
of meeting modern vessels ; but instead of 
being filled with remorse for their remiss- 
ness in the discharge of their duties, they 
actually bully us, as the noble Lord has 
repeatedly donc. He comes down to the 
House and says, ‘‘ France has a far better 
fleet than we have; France has twenty or 
thirty iron-cased ships, and we are inferior 
to France,’’ and makes that sufficient 
ground for adding another £10,000,000 
or £15,000,000 to the Estimates, and 
no question is asked with regard to the 
£20,000,000 or £30,000,000 which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott Russell, have been 
absolutely wasted. I have said something 
to account for the way in which the money 
lias been wasted upon our armaments. 
For this the present Government and the 
Liberal party are responsible. The pre- 
sent Government does not concern itself 
about this, except as laying the ground for 
future expenses, of it is impossible to pre- 
dict how great magnitude. I warn, then, 
iny hon. Friends whom I see around me, 
that ‘unless we can in some way detach 
ourselves from this terrible system of mis- 
management, we shall, as a party, rot out 
of existence—I will not call it by any other 
term—we shall rot out of existence, by- 
and-by, with such a load of odium about 
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our necks, in the shape of undertakings 
entailing the most costly charge to the 
country, that such a thing as a Liberal 
party will néver be tolerated—it will stink 
in the nostrils of the people. Look, for 
instance, at this vast expenditure for forti- 
fications. Does anybody in this world 
doubt that that is entirely the work of the 
noble Lord 2? Anybody who has sat in this 
Ifouse and seen the sums voted on differ- 
ent parts of the fortification scheme, must 
know right well that it is solely, individu- 
ally, and personally the act of the noble 
Lord ; it is the price we pay for what I 
suppose we must call the obstinacy of the 
noble Lord. But we are very much mis- 
taken if we stippose that the expense of 
this fortification scheme will end when the 
bricks and mortar are done with, When 
the subject of tho fortifications was de- 
bated in this House in May last, I placed 
under the gallery an artillery officer, who 
is well known ia this House, who has filled 
one of the highest posts, and who was in 
the front rank during the Crimean war, 
Ile was going into the country, and the 
next day—having listened to the debate 
throughout the entire evening—he sent 
mé a@ letter, in which he said— 


“ T cannot see any motive for this fortification 
scheme but this: it is not to protect us against a 
foreign enemy ; because, if an enemy landed in 
this country, such fortifications would be an in- 
convenience and a danger to us. I can make 
nothing of them but this—that they are intended 
as a future excuse for keeping 30,000 more men 
in the country in time of peace than formerly.” 


I believe that a gallant Officer opposite has 
expressed the same opinion. And yet all 
this is being done by the Liberal party. 
That is what we shall have to be responsi- 
ble for. Why, even our children will shrink 
from the very name and the very imiputa- 
tion of having had fathers that belonged 
to so foolish; so extravagant, and 60 profli- 
gate a party: Take, again, this affair of 
China. Do not hon. Members recollect 
what was stated by my right hon. Friend 
the Chaueellor of the Exchequer wlien he 
brought forward his budget? Or if they 
do not, I will refresh their memory by 
reading a short extract froni that speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the budget 
speech on the 30th April; 1862, after put- 
ting down the charge for the Chiria war at 
£7,554,000, adds,—** which, I trust; will 
be the end, strictly spenking, of the charge 
for the China war.”’ Now, since then, we 
have not only launched into = war with 
China; bat we have rushed headlong into 
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an intetvention, of which Heaven onli 
knows what the dimensions will ultimate] 

prove. It is entirely taken out of out 
hands ; and what I hear in all directiong 
is, that we shall have Chind upon out 
hands just as we have India. Let tne read 
an extract from the, North China Herald 
of a recent date. It says, in plain lan- 
guage— 

“ We again warn our countrymen whose good 
fortune it is to dwell in marble halls in their own 
native sea-girt island not to fancy that we can 
pause in this work of redemption. . The 
end may not be very far off; and if any of our 
readers seek to inquire of us what that end will 
be, we openly reply, nothing short of the occupa- 
tion of this rich province by Great Britain. We 
have no hope of the Imperialists.” 

Now, when I saw the vote of the House 
on that subject—when I saw the majority 
of this House which supported the noble 
Lord including a great number of hon. 
Members from the other side of the House, 
led by the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole)—I could 
not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Where is the Con- 
servatism of this land!” For I do not know 
a more rash or reckless proceeding than 
for a Conservative party—the noble Lord 
does these things as a matter of course— 
to lend itself to such a step. Does not 
the Conservative party see that from time 
to time public opinion in this and every 
country turns round, and judges not 
merely parties in a State but the govern- 
ing classes? And if this China affair 
should lead to what it may lead in a few 
years’ time—if in twenty or thirty years 
the whole power of this country should for 
a time, as it sometimes has been, be thrown 
into the hands of the great mass of the 
people—lhow can we tell that the people 
will not judge the governing classes of the 
country by that very proceeding of taking 
possession of the vast empire of China? 
Here is a country to which you send about 
3 per cent of your exports—fot the last 
seven yeats yout exports to China have 
not averaged more than 3 per cent of the 
whole exports from this island; and yet, 
for that infinitesimal fraction of your busi- 
néss, you ate going to meddle in tlie 
affairs of 400,000,000 of people. You 
are going itito a country eight times as 
large as France—tcn times as populous as 
France—a country which is in a complete 
state of revolution—not merely witli one 
rebellion, because your blae-books tell yort 
that there are other rebellions besides that 
of the Taepings, which the Imperial Go- 
vetnnicnt is quite unable to put dowi— 
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you have got into that country entirely 
because the noble Lord happens to be at 
the head of affairs. Does anybody doubt 
tlat this is one of the evils of the med- 
dling disposition of the noble Lord—or 
what, in vulgar phraseology, would be called 
his filibustering policy in China, The 
noble Lord is known to have such a predi- 
lection for this kind of sensation policy, 
that let an Admiral or General in any part 
of the world commit an act of violence, 
aud he is sure to be backed by the noble 
Lord. Ile acts on that assumption ; he 
acts wisely, and gets promoted. Let him 
send home a report of some act of violence 
or other, and the noble Lord will back him, 
I engage. With respect to China, the 
instructions sent out by Earl Russell were 
most explicit against interference. As 
has been stated by a gentleman who knows 
the country well, our commanders were 
instructed not to interfere at the very time 
when they began their raids and incursions ; 
but they judged that the noble Lord would 
back them, and they judged correctly. 
And the House, in an incautious moment, 
aud owing very much to what I must call 
the most illogical step of the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge, for whom I have 
the greatest respect—this House, aided by 
hon, Members opposite, committed itself 
to these rash proceedings. Who can tell 
what the state of our finances is at this 
moment? My right hon. Friend, at the 
opening of the Session, in his budget 
speech, drew the lines very close. I re- 
member the sensation he produced in this 
House when he came to declare that he 
had an expenditure and an income of 
about £70,000,000, and a surplus of 
only £150,000. I recollect that that 
was considered to be very close sailing. 
Well, but to get that surplus he was obliged 
to assume that the troops that were at 
Tien-tsin were coming back again. But 
they have not come back. 1 am ona 
Committee in which that fact has come 
out. I do not know whether hon. Mem- 
bers have had the Report of that Committee 
or not—if not, I ought not to refer to it— 
bat it has been referred to already in this 
House. Our representatives in China 
ordered these troops to Shanghai, and 
there they remain, instead of coming home ; 
and that will do far more than take away 
the surplus, which, I believe, lost a little 
in the hops and beer licences. However, 


looking nt the state and prospects of our 
réevenue—looking at what has happened 
during the past few weeks, and to what 
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must happen in the next winter—looking 
to what must happen to affect our pro- 
spects—is not this a most rash and lamen- 
table dilemma into which we have rushed 
under the loader stile of the noble Lord in 
respect to China? Then, let us take 
another act—an act, I believe, entirely of 
the noble Lord. I do not say that the 
other Members of the party are not respon- 
sible ; they are, as well ashe. But when 
I am dealing with an army, I deal with the 
general ; and when I deal with a party, I 
deal with the chief, who is primarily re- 
sponsible. The expedition to Canada was 
entirely the act of the noble Lord. When 
my hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
hani came down to the House last sprin 

and spoke upon the subject, 1 intended 
also to offer a few observations to the 
IIouse ; but I was unfortunately deprived 
of the use of my voice for two or three 
months, and could not do as I intended. 
I wili, however, now say a word or two on 
that subject. I know the country well. 
I have travelled over its entire length, 
from the Gulf of St, Lawrence to Lake 
Michigan. I know the population in both 
divisions. I have been there more than 
once—and I tell you that the noble Lord’s 
policy on that occasion was again a sensa- 
tion policy. It was a sensation policy on 
a par with the sensation articles in the 
New York papers. In November of last 
year an act of aggression was com- 
mitted by an American cruiser upon one 
of our steamers. Before the middle 
of December the noble Lord heard 
from the American Minister that the 
act was done without the instructions or 
the cognizance of the American Govern- 
ment, and that he had reason to be- 
lieve that the whole thing would be ex- 
plained and satisfactorily arranged. [‘* No, 
no!’’] Yes, he had full reason to believe 
this. b No, no!”’ *‘ Hear, hear !’”] Well, 
then, I will give Gentlemen their own way, 
and say that the noble Lord had not full 
reason to believe that the whole thing 
would be satisfactorily arranged. It makes 
no difference to the case as I am going to 
put it. The frontier of Canada is her- 
metically sealed by ice and snow till the 
month of March, and it was impossible for 
military operations to be carried on fill 
March. But the noble Lord hurried over 
8,000. or 10,000 troops to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Many of those troops 
were detained there, and never reached 
Canada at all, to my certain knowledge; 
He sent over large supplies of sledges, 
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which I am told by a relative of mine, a 
colonel out there, all the horses in Canada 
could not have drawn unless they were 
put upon the sledges of the country, and 
which, therefore, the sooner they were 
burnt the better. All these hasty and 
ill-judged proceedings were taken before 
the noble Lord waited to hear what the 
answer was from the American Govern- 
ment. If he had waited until the first 
week in January —three months before 
any military operations could have been car- 
ried on upon the frontier and the lakes and 
rivers that divide Canada from America, 
he would still have had plenty of time to 
have sent out reinforcements. Our troops 
were not wanted in Canada in the depth 
of winter—they might as well have been 
at home; and I ask whether it would 
have made any difference in the settle. 
ment of this question whether those troops 
during the winter were in this country or 
in Canada? I say that to spend a million 
of money wastefully, that would now have 
been a great consolation to the hearts and 
homes of the famishing people in Lanca- 
shire, was a wanton waste of public trea- 
sure. It was a part of the policy of the 
noble Lord, which has always been a 
‘*sensation ”’ policy, the object being to 
govern the country by constantly divert- 
ing its attention from affairs at home to 
matters abroad. These are the grounds 
why I think that, as a party, we have no 
reason to congratulate ourselves, at least, 
upon the close of this Session. 

Now, I want to say a few words upon 
the relation of parties in this House. I 
say that the state of parties in this House 
—speaking logically, for I do not wish to 
give offence—is not an honest state of 
things. And I say so for this reason— 
the noble Lord is not governing the coun- 
try with the assistance of his own party. 
I have no hesitation in telling the noble 
Lord, that if the party opposite had, at 
any time during the last six weeks or 
two months, brought forward a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government, 
there are a sufficient number on this side 
of the [louse who would have given 
them the opportunity of carrying their 
Motion. Why have the party opposite 
not taken that course? 1 will tell my 
whole mind to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site now. I have spoken plainly to my 
own party ; often before I have taken the 
liberty to speak as plainly to the party 
opposite, and théy have never treated me 
the worse for it. I will tell them why 
Mr. Cobden 
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they do not propose a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the noble Lord. It is because 
large numbers of them have greater con- 
fidence in him than they have in their own 
chief. What said the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Cambridge University, 
on that occasion when he refused to stand 
to his guns in the premeditated attack on 
the Government? The right hon. Gen. 
tleman said— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member will understand that to read 
extracts from speeches made in former 
debates during the present Session will 
be out of order. 

Mr. COBDEN: Then I will only give 
the substance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that Lord Derby had stated both 
publicly and privately to his party, that he 
did not wish to displace the noble Lord, 
Well, but have hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the [louse sufficiently appreciated 
the full bearing of that? What becomes 


of government by party? To whom is the, 


noble Lord responsible for his acts? If 
he carries on his Government by means of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, I say to them, 
without hesitation, ‘‘ You are in power 
without the responsibilities of office.” And 
what a state of things is that? Do you 
think it can last? Will the country allow 
it to continue? I know that there are 
men on your side of the ITouse who have 
confidence in the noble Lord, because they 
consider that he is as good a—I will 
not use the word Conservative, because | 
regard myself as much a Conservative as 
any of you. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] I think I have 
been the most Conservative politician of 
my age—[‘* Oh, oh!’’ ‘* Hear, hear!” 
and pe ee I will say that they be- 
lieve the noble Lord to be as good a Tory 
as any of them. But what becomes of 
government by party, if you step in and 
enable him to carry measures in opposition 
to a considerable section of his own party ? 
He is, and must be, a sort of despot as 
long as this state of things lasts. But do 
you think it can last ? We need not mince 
the matter, or be mawkish about it; we 
hear it in private, in the library, and in 
the committee-rooms, that you think the 
noble Lord carries out your policy to 
an extent which your own chief would 
not be allowed to do. I believe that. 
I believe that he obstructs reform, and 
spends more money a great deal than 
would the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire. But do you not 
think the game is nearly played out? The 
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noble Lord has managed to act a popular 

rt, and he has had what the French 
eall clagueurs in the press, who, I admit, 
have done his work very well. But lect 
us analyse the noble Lord’s character as 
a Liberal Minister by his acts. Tow does 
the noble Lord treat his own party on 
questions in which, if they are honest men, 
they must be assumed to have consider- 
able interest—considerable conscientious 
interest? Take, for instance, the question 
of the ballot. I do not intend now to 
argue the question; I wish to see the 
principle carried out. [ will not now ar- 
gue the right or wrong of the question. I 
look upon it as far more a moral than a po- 
litieal question ; and [ think that you Con- 


servatives, as youcall yourselves, are under | 


as great delusion about the ballot as you 
were about the Corn Laws—and that if 
you had the ballot for five years, you 
would no more wish to part with it than 
we should. Wherever I have secn it in 
operation it has thrown an air of morality 
over the process of voting. There has 
been an absence of violence, there has been 
no riot, no drunkenness, no noisy music ; the 
whole proceeding has been as quiet and or- 
derly as going tochurch. How, then, does 
the noble Lord treat the question of the bal- 
lot? Whenever it is brought on, does he 
not ostentatiously get up and place himsclf 
in the front rank of its opponents, ridicul- 
ing and throwing contumely upon the bal- 
lot and those who advocate it? Take an- 
other question—that is that of the chureh 
rates. How has that question fared under 
the leadership of the noble Lord in this 
House? If you go back for seven years, 
you will find that church rate abolition 
was in a triumphant majority. Mark how 
that majority has dwindled down under the 
leadership of the noble Lord. First of all 
toa tie, when the Question had to be de- 
cided by the casting vote of the Speaker, 
and then to a majority of one against it, 
But if, when the question stood in a large 
majority, we had had a leader such as the 

rty on this side ought to insist on hay- 
ing, that leader would have taken up the 
question and dealt with it in a beeoming 
manner. , Take other questions, in which 
Members on, this side of the House take an 
interest, and which affect religious: bodies 
who are generally found sending Members 
to this side of the House—the Burials Bill, 
the Marriage Affinities Bill, the Grammar 
Schools Bill. and other similar measures— 
they have'all gone back under the leader- 
ship of the noble Lord. Why is that? 
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Because the noble Lord is known not to be 
very much in earnest about these things. 
The consequence is that the conduct of 
the whole party becomes slack, and the 
principles advocated by the party lose 
ground. Take other questions to which 
the Government is not exactly committed. 
There is the Poaching Bill. I think you 
are wrong in forcing that measure. You 
will hear of it again, and had better not. 
I could not wait here ti!l two or three 
o'clock in the morning to vote against 
that Bill; but I recommend you to take 
the advice of the Nestor of your party 
(Mr. Henley), and drop the Bill. What 
was the conduct of the noble Lord on 
that subject? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary proposed 
Amendments, and opposed the Bill, giv- 
ing many very good reasons for doing 
so. There have been innumerable divi- 
sions by day and night, but have you ever 
found the noble Lord voting against the 
Bill? No; he has given one vote, I be- 
lieve, tohelp the Bill to be introduced, but 
he has not given a single vote against it. 
Why? Because he knows exactly how to 
please hon. Gentlemen opposite. He says 
in effect, ‘‘I do not act along with these 
low people around me; I sit here, but I 
am doing your work for you.” Take 
another question—the Thames Embank- 
ment. I think there never was so au- 
dacious an attempt made to sacrifice the 
interests of the many to the foolish and 
blind convenience of the few. How did 
the noble Lord act in that matter? He 
wanted delay, spoke about what might be 
done at some future time, but he did not 
vote for putting an end to the monstrous 
assumption at once. How does all this 
operate? It operates in two ways to 
serve the party opposite. In the first 
place, hon. Gentlemen opposite have their 
own way in everything ; and, in the next 
place, tho Liberal party is being destroyed 
for the future.. The, longer we sit here 
and allow ourselves to be treated with con- 
tumely through the questions in which we 
take an interest, the weaker we shall be- 
come, and the oftener we shall be defeated 
by our opponents. on the other side. 
All this comes entirely from the cha- 
racter and coniuct of the noble Lord. I 
have never taken much part in personal 
politics or change of parties, but. I have 
had communications with hon. Friends 
sitting near me, who assure me that it 
must not be repeated: There are many 
Members gone, and there are many pre- 
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sent who have too much self-respect 
to allow this state of things to continue. 
Then we are asked to face the alternative 
always put by those who sit behind the 
Treasury benches— would you like to see 
the Conservatives in power? I answer that 
by saying — rather than that we should 
continue as we are, I would see myself in 
opposition. Let the Liberal party be in 
opposition, and then you will have an op- 
ortunity of uniting and making your in- 

uence felt, because you will have the 
popular support, inasmuch as you will be 
acting up to your principles. You are 
demoralized as long as you sit on this side 
of the House, and allow the Session to 
expire as this is expiring, with such a 
state of things as we now find. I am not 
creating this state of things. What I am 
saying is only anticipating by a short time 
what will explode in the country when 
Members again appear before their con- 
stituents. Suppose we face the alternative 
which is always threatened by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit behind the Treasury Bench 
—namely, the alternative of opposition. 
When I came into the House, in 1841, I 
came into the Opposition, the late Sir 
Robert Peel having a majority of ninety 
votes. Well, the five years passed in that 
Opposition were employed in laying the 
foundation of a public policy, and in lead- 
ing the public opinion to principles which 
have been in the ascendant eyer since, and 
which have, I believe, tended to create 
more contentment, prosperity, power, and 
wealth in this country than any measures 
that eyer were passed before. Now, that 
was the work of the Opposition. I believe 
the same work would go on again imme- 
diately we found ourselves sitting on the 
benches opposite. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it would be quite as desirable 
for the Liberal party to have the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
amshire sitting on the Treasury Bench 
and the Liberal party in opposition, as to 
have the noble Lord sitting on that Bench 
pretending to lead the Liberal party. But 
if we go on as we have been, where shall 
we find ourselves in a short time? Where 
will be our principles—where our party ? 
Look at the Irish Members. I declare I 
Jook with great dread upon what is going 
on in Ireland. I am afraid that by-and 
by I shall find myself in alliance with 
the Qrangemen ; and I should not be sur- 
prised if we reached that lowest depth of 
degradation — namely, being sent to an 
e 
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election with a cry of “No Popery!” 
Ur. Cobden 
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There is no amount of reaction that we 
may not apprehend if the present state of 
things is to continue. Some people say, 
because of this going backwards on popular 
questions, that there is a Conservative re. 
action in the country. I agree with the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, that it 
is a delusion to talk of reaction. Whoever 
may come into power, you cannot go on 
for two successive Sessions with such ap 
Administration as we have had this Ses- 
sion. I say, therefore, that facing even 
that which I may regard as the worst 
alternative to this state of things, if there 
is nobody but the noble Lord to mislead 
us and mock our principles instead of en- 
forcing them, let us go into opposition, 
and there we shall find leaders who will 
rally us to some principle. I have spoken 
thus freely because I thought there was q 
necessity for it. I would have spoken 
earlier in the Session if I could have 
found my voice; but I have now madeg 
clean breast of it. What I have said (if 
there be in the words I have used any 
foree of truth and logic) will have influ. 
ence; if not, the words I have spoken will 
fall as wind. But, whatever happens, I 
know I speak in an assembly where there 
is a spirit of frankness, liberty, and man- 
liness to hear and judge what I have said. 
I thank the House for the kindness with 
which they have listened to me. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
must acknowledge that the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken has adopted 
the advice of his friends—though I am 
quite sure we may also attribute it to his 
own feelings—that in his remarks there 
was nothing personal. Whatever remarks 
he made in regard to me, therefore, so far 
from taking them amiss, I am really ob- 
liged to him for them. So far from doing 
me any harm with the country, I am quite 
sure, if they have any effect at all, they 
will rather do me good, and place me in 4 
better position than before. The hon. 
Member complains that the present Go- 
vernment have departed from those prin- 
ciples upon which the Liberal Government 
was originally formed—namely, Reform, 
Economy, Non-intervention, and so on. 
Now, with regard to the first, I must be 
allowed to say, that if that measure has 
been for the moment set aside, it is not 
owing to the Government; it is owing in 
a great degree to the feeling of the House 
of Commons ; it is owing in a still greater 
degree to the general feeling of the cousti- 
tuencics in the country; and it is most 
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eminently owing to the course pursued jn 
regard to the question by the hon. Mem- 
ber himself and by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham ; for there is no denying that 
the tone which was taken on the subject 
( many of those who advocated the ques- 
tion, has had the effect of weaning from it 
a great proportion of those who were for- 
erly most apxious for it.. Now, in re- 
ard to economy, the hon. Gentleman 
takes, in my opinion, a mistaken criterion 
of what economy is. He seems to con- 
sider that economy consists simply in not 
spending money. Now, I consider economy 
to be this—the judgment which sensible 
men make of the wants of the moment, 
and of the best means of pebetying those 
wants at the least expense and with the 
greatest efficiency. If this be so, it is 
quite irrelevant to tell this Mouse and 
the country that in a given year, now 
gone by, the expenditure of the country 
was so and so, and the navy and army 
amounted to such and such a number, 
unless you show that the circumstances 
of the country and of the world at the 
former period were precisely the same with 
those of the day in which he speaks. 
The hon. Gentleman, who is not very 
correct in his dates, spoke of the Esti- 
mates of 1858 as if they were those of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite. He for- 
gets that the Estimates of 1858 were 
the Estimates of the previous Govern- 
ment, of which I had the honour to be 
a Member. They were merely adopted 
by Lord Derby’s Government. The Es- 
timates of 1859 were those of Lord Derby, 
not the Estimates of 1858. But, I say 
again, it is useless to say that in 1858, 
or in 1835, or in avy former year, the 
papendipore of the country was so and so, 
unless you show that at that time the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the country 
were the same as at present. If the hon. 
Gentleman contends that the expenditure 
of the country for the present year, naval, 
wilitary, and civil, is greater than the 
wants of the country reqnire, one can only 
regret that the loss of his voice at the 
fritical period prevented him from stating 
the reasons on which that opinion was 
founded. But I belieye that opinion is at 
yariance with the opinion of the IJouse 
and of the country. With regard to the 
army, every endeavour was made to di- 
Minish it by the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. Coningham); but he was not 
supported by the opipjon of the House 
gF the country, Facts arg more conelu- 
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sive than arguments. Jf the conntry 
were of opinion that our military estab- 
lishments were too great—that our naval 
forces were tog great—I imagine the con- 
sequence would be that the people of the 
country would abandon themselves entirely 
to industrial and commercial g¢cupations 
—they would say the Government have 
overdone our defence; we may devote 
ourselyes quietly to our mercantile affairs. 
But that is not the case. We haye seen 
for the last three years the people of this 
country, deliberately and jn the most manly 
manner, organizing themselves and train- 
ing and drilling thmselves for the eventual 
defence of the country ; a proof—a decided, 
mathematical, logical and demonstrative 
proof—that, in their opinion, the military 
and nayal defence of the country is far 
from being overdone—not extravagantly 
raised to a preposterous amount, as is the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman—but, in 
fact, wants that supplementary assistance 
which their voluntary services afford, and 
which they so zealously continue to give. 
I set the opinion of the nation against that 
of the hon. Gentleman, and I say the 
facts do not countenance his opinion. But 
then, he says, we haye been perpetually 
negligent in adapting in time our means 
to the end to be accomplished. Ile says 
we went on for a long time building wooden 
sailing ships—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir John Pakington) took 
to building steamships—and then that we 
were obliged to adopt iron-cased ships ; 
but in all these cases, he says, we were be- 
hind-hand with the necessity, and did not 
adopt the new arrangements till after others 
set us the example. That may be, and 
no doubt it is, 9 ground for charging 
apathy on the part of the Government 
from time to time ; but it is not a ground 
on which to charge them with reckless 
expenditure. Successive Governments haye 
not ryn into arrangements, which were 
necessarily more extrayagant than those 
of former years, until they saw them to 
be necessary. We know that a sailing 
ship costs as many thousand pounds as 
there are guns—a 100-gun ship £100,000 ; 
whilst in the ease of steam-ships it is 
£1,500, and _iron-plated pa nearly 
£2,500 per gun; and it was therefore 
from no reckless desire to spend public 
money, but from a disinclination hastily 
to incur large expenditure, that successive 
Governments have paused before they 
adopted more expensive methods. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to what I said on 
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a former occasion as to the relative foree 
of the English and French navies in iron- 
plated ships. What I stated was that the 
number of iron-plated ships, built and 
building in France, was thirty-six, and the 
number built and building in England was 
only twenty-five; but 1 may now state 
that I have reason to think, that by the end 
of the present year my noble Friend at 
the head of the Admiralty will have a 
force of such ships built and ready for sea 
equal to that which France will have at 
the end of that time. But the hon. Mem- 
ber says that all this is owing to me, and 
he adds that in which I entirely agree with 
him—namely, that if it can be shown that 
I have cost the country 100 millions of 
money, I should be very dear at that price. 
But I entirely disclaim having had either 
the blame or the merit, as it may be 
thought, of the measures which produced 
that expenditure. That expenditure, what- 
ever it may have been of late years, has 
been the result of the judgment of the Go- 
vernment, of this House, and of the coun- 
try, as to what was necessary to maintain 
England in the position among the nations 
which she ought, and which she is entitled 
to occupy. It is quite idle, therefore, to 
say that the merit or demerit of that be- 
longs to one individual or to another—it 
belongs to the collective judgment of the 
whole British nation. But, strange to say, 
the hon. Member quoted, in order to con- 
demn me, a work written by Archbishop 
Whately. Why, what wasthat work? It 
was a satirical book, in which the author 
produced a number of arguments, plausible 
but false, to show that no such man as 
Bonaparte ever existed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman adduces these very arguments, con- 
fessedly plausible and false, to prove that 
I have been wrong in the policy I have 
pursued. I really think his illustration 
recoils upon himself, and that he is con- 
futed by the witness whom he himself 
summoned into the box. Sir, I really 
‘eo guilty to the charge which has been 
rought against me—as Mrs. Malaprop 
says, “I admit the soft impeachment,” 
and in admitting it I feel that I am admit- 
ting o matter of praise rather than one of 
censure. I frankly own—and I agree 
with the hon. Member, that if the people 
of this country are pleased to entertain a 
good opinion of me it is upon this ground 
-—I frankly own that I have all along been 
anxious for the honour, the interest, and 
the safety of the empire ; and it has been 
my object, as far as any sinall influence 
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which I might possess could extend, to 
persuade both Parliament and the country 
to avert dangers which, if not guarded 
against, might at any time come upon us, 
I am quite ready to go to the bar of public 
opinion with the hon. Gentleman upon 
that point. I coniend that the very aceu- 
sation which he makes against me is, in 
fact, 2 ground of merit. If the country 
should think otherwise, as I believe it will 
not, of course he would be right and [ 
should be wrong. Therefore I freely ac. 
knowledge that I have advocated at one 
time the establishment of a Militia, and 
at another that the dockyards should be 
defended against attack. And although the 
hon. Gentleman may quote the opinion of 
**an artillery officer who sat under the 
gallery,” 1 think if that gallant officer 
were put in command of the troops who 
had to defend the dockyards, without the 
aid of fortifications, he would say, ‘‘ How 
much better it would be if the opinion of 
the noble Lard at the head of the Govern- 
ment had been taken, and I could place 
my men behind works.”’ I do not, how- 
ever, attach very much value to the opinion 
of that artillery officer; who having, through 
the kindness of the hon. Member, ob- 
tained a seat in this House, to which asa 
stranger he perhaps might not otherwise 
have been entitled, was probably desirous 
of showing his gratitude by writing a let- 
ter leaning to the views of the person to 
whom he was indebted for that favour. 
Then the hon. Gentleman says that all the 
difficulties which have come upon this 
country in various parts of the world have 
becn owing to my meddling policy, and 
to my habit of supporting those who act 
under me. Again, I confess to the 
charge preferred against me. I do think 
that those who employ officers in distant 
parts of the globe, are bound to support 
and defend them, as long as they believe 
that they have done their best according 
to their sense of duty, and have not acted 
in a manner deserving of just blame. That 
has been my practice as far as I have had 
to deal with such matters ; and therefore I 
am rather proud to have this testimony 
from the hon. Member that our agents in 
remote parts of the world act in the con- 
fidence that they will be borne out and 
supported by the Government at home. 
But that what they have done has been 
wrong I utterly deny. The hon. Member 
alluded to various former events ; but I 
will follow him only as to the most recent. 
He took the case of China, and he said, 
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«“ We are going to involve ourselves in a 
war with the whole of China, or, at least, 
with a great part of the Chinese nation ; 
we are about to take part in the civil war 
raging in that empire.” Sir, we are 
going to do no such thing. What we 
are going to do is that which we 
have announced to this House and 
to the country—namely, that whereas, 
at a great expense of men and money, 
we had obtained great commercial advan- 
tages in China, to which, whatever may be 
the opinion of the hon. Member, the com- 
mercial interests of this country attach 
great importance—advantages which are 
capable of being greatly developed, and 
which may come much to our help now 
that our trade with the United States has 
been much crippled—we have felt it to be 
our duty to use the means which we have 
in China for the purpose of defending the 
seats of British industry and commerce 
there from the desolating ravages of the 
rebels, who have been laying waste a great 
part of the Chinese empire. But we are 
not going beyond those precinets—we are 
not going to advance into the interior to 
put down rebellion, and establish the au- 
thority of the Chinese Emperor. It is for 
the Emperor himself to do that. What 
we say to the rebels is, ‘‘ These ports are 
ours, or at least they are secured to us for 
our commerce by treaty with your sove- 
reign. These ports you must respect. 
Roam where you like in all those 400,000 
square miles which my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Sykes) states that the 
Taepings occupy; we will not meddle 
with you, but do not you meddle with us; 
respect our commercial ports; and that 
means also that small part of the country 
around, which is essential to the supply of 
sustenance to the people living within 
them.” I do not think our policy in 
China is an improper policy, or one which 
the people of England will be disposed to 
condemn. But the hon. Gentleman says 
that all these things are the reasons why 
the Government ought no longer to possess 
the confidence of the nation. He did not 
advert to one great feature of our policy, 
to which I should have thought he might 
have given some praise, in order to coun- 
terbalance such a weight of censure as he 
laid upon its other features. 1 allude to 
the neutrality which we have observed in 
the contest now waging in America. Cer- 
tainly, there were not wanting those who 
were very urgent that we should take a 
part in that contest, We have declined 
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to do so, and we have, therefore, avoided 
any conflict with the United States. But 
the hon. Member says we were very much 
to blame for having sent a certain num- 
ber of troops—8,000 or 10,000—to Ca- 
nada in the course of the winter. He 
says that was an unnecessary step and an 
expensive one. We know it was attended 
with some expense. But the hon. Mem- 
ber used a very curious argument, for he 
stated that we ought to have waited to get 
an answer from the United States Govern- 
ment before we sent out the troops. He 
says we were told by the American Minis- 
ter here, before the troops went, that the 
act of Captain Wilkes had not been ordered 
by the American Government. But the 
American Minister did not tell us that it 
was disapproved—he did not tcll us that it 
would be disavowed—he did not tell us 
that the insult to the British fag would be 
atoned for by the surrender of the persons 
who were taken from the British ship 
Trent, Therefore, the communication 
which Mr. Adams made, and made with 
the very best intentions, was not a commu- 
nication upon which we could have been 
justified in acting, so far as to forego any 
measure of precaution which in our opinion 
was necessary. But everybody recollects 
the ferment which prevailed in the United 
States, the language held at public meet- 
ings, the honours paid to Captain Wilkes 
at the theatre, the language held in Con- 
gress, and also the letter of the Secretary 
to the Naval Department, approving the 
conduct of that officer. Then, I say, we 
were justified in assuming that that diffi- 
culty might not terminate in a satisfactory 
and amicable manner. That being the 
ease, I hold that we should have been ex- 
tremely blamable if we had not taken the 
precautions which we adopted. The hon. 
Member says it would have been impos- 
sible for any army to have acted on the 
frontiers of Canada in the winter. But 
we know that upon former occasions ope- 
rations have been carried on in Canada at 
that season ; and for us to have waited till 
the American Government had committed 
itself by an answer which there was every 
reason to expect, would, I say, have been 
as unfair towards that Government itself 
as it would have been—to use a feeble 
phrase—improper towards the interests of 
this country. We should only have been 
misleading the American Government into 
the supposition that after all we might not 
really be in earnest. And I do believe 
that the measures which we took were most 
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materially conducive to opening the eyes 
of the American Government to the con- 
sequences of a refusal, thereby enabling 
their calm judgment to determine upon the 
course which it was most for their interest 
that they should adopt. I take no excep- 
tion to the tone in which the hon. Member 
lias addressed the House ; he has said no- 
thing to which anybody could take excep- 
tion ; but I do say that all he has said of 
me is, in my opinion, really more flattering 
than I am willing to admit, The hon. Mem- 
ber holds me up to the country as the man 
who has led the country to adopt measures 
essential to its defence ; who has opened 
the eyes of the country to the possibility 
of dangers ; who has roused the slumber- 
ing vigilance of Parliament and the coun- 
try, and induced them to adopt measures 
which are economical in the highest de- 
gree, as avoiding dangers that would be 
infinitely more expensive. When the hon. 
Gentleman paints that picture of me, I 
can only say that I think he has done me 
more honour than I deserve. I say that 
those measures were economical ; because 
let anybody — not men conversant with 
military matters, but men who read what 
is passing in the world—let them judge for 
themselves what would be the expense of 
any landing upon our shores, of the destruc- 
tion of our naval dockyards, of any mate- 
rial impression upon the country — what 
would be expense of those events as com- 
pared with the small expenditure we are 
incurring to render such attempts upon 
the safety of the country impossible. 
When we talk of the expense of fortifica- 
tions, we are often told to imitate our 
neighbours. But what did the French do? 
They erected fortifications around Paris 
which cost at least six millions, but I 
rather believe eight millions sterling. That 
is an amount large enough to cover the 
whole charge for the fortifications which 
we have proposed for the protection of 
various points and our naval arsenals which 
are liable to be attacked. Therefore, so 
far from thinking that the country will 
join with the hon. Member in condemn- 
ing those arrangements, my firm opinion 
is, that the more they are looked at, the 
more they are considered by artillery offi- 
cers—not that one sitting under the gal- 
lery, but by the service generally—when 
they are consulted, I think those who 
differ from us now will come round to the 
opinion that we have done no more than 
our duty in proposing and inducing the 
House to consent to those arrangements, 
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and I do not despair even of the hon. Meni- 
ber himself, if he will consult a com. 
mittee of artillery officers upon the subject, 

Then the hon. Member came to the 
state of parties in this House. He has 
been kind enough to talk of me as the 
leader of the House and of a party; but 
the language he holds is, that I am un- 
worthy to be the leader because I am not 
disposed to follow him and those who agree 
with him upon any question, whether I eon- 
eur in opinion with them or not. It would, 
no doubt, be not at all right for followers 
to follow a leader from whom they differed; 
but it is too much for followers to insist 
that the leader should follow them wher. 
ever they please. The hon. Member says 
I have opposed the ballot. I have done so; 
and I did it because I unfortunately differ 
from him in opinion upon that measure, 
He believes the ballot would be a moral 
good. I believe it would have an immoral 
effect. If he can convince me that I am 
wrong, I would be most ready to adopt 
his views, but until that time comes, sit- 
ting here, sent by those whom I repre- 
sent to act according to the best of my 
judgment, I must take leave to act upon 
my own judgment, and to oppose a measure 
which I think would be injurious to the 
public interests. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned other public measures, 
and he was very much astonished that I 
did not stay until half-past three in the 
morning to vote upon the Game Bill. What- 
ever my opinion upon that Bill might be, 
it was quite evident that there was so large 
a majority for it, and su small a minority 
against it, that if I remained, I should only 
lose my sleep, whichever way I intended 
to vote. I did give my vote against a 
Motion for reporting progress, because I 
did not think that was a proper way of 
dealing with the Bill, whether I assented 
to it ornot. Then the hon. Gentleman says 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ought 
to sit here, and I there. I can assure the 
hon. Member that I care less where I sit 
than he may imagine; but as long as it 
pleases this House that I should sit here, 
and I feel that in sitting here I can per- 
form well the duties I owe to the country, 
I am willing and desirous of sitting here; 
and I should be sorry indecd if, while 
sitting here, I should not have the support 
and goodwill, as far as their opinions will 
admit, of the hon. Member and those who 
think with him. He stated himself—and 
that is the real truth of the matter—that 
Parliament is no longer divided, as it was 
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in former times, by a broad line of separa- 
tion into two great parties antagonistic to 
one another. In those times every man 
elassed himself according to an arbitrary 
rule, every one knew how each man would 
yots, and, in fact, the result of a division 
was as well known before as after the 
event. But, of late years, and especially 
since the reform of Parliament, that state 
of things has ceased to exist. Now, this 
House is divided into a great number of 
separate knots as I may say, each aeting 
according to his own opinion or to the opi- 
nions of some one Member, to whom he 
looks, or according to the aggregate opi- 
nions of the persons of whom his partieular 
knot consists. It is in vain, I think, to ex- 
peet that the House of Commons will in 
these days revert to the old arrangement ; 
and then what is the Government to do ? 
One party says, ‘‘ Do what we order, and we 
will support you ;”’ but by doing that the 
Government may be losing much support 
in other directions. The hon. Member 
tells us that unless we do so and so—sup- 
port the ballot, bring in a Reform Bill, 
and all sorts of things—we cannot have his 
support. Well, Sir, I shall be sorry to 
lose his support, and I can assure him 
that I do not think the country at large 
will be gratified to see him going, as he 
has intimated, into opposition. 1 do not 
think it would make much difference except 
as to his place of sitting. But I am will- 
ing to hope that we shall not lose the sup- 
port of the hon. Gentleman. At the same 
time, in the divided state of parties in the 
House of Commons, which is mainly in 
consequence of the reforms made some 
years ago, it is quite impossibie for the 
Government to act upon the slavish, and | 
may say jobbing principles which were 
practised formerly, of gaining united sup. 
port by submission in conduct, such as 
the hon. Member desires to recommend. 
Now, any Government that respects it- 
self must take its own line, and act upon 
what it believes to be its duty to the 
country. They of course expect support 
from those who sit upon the same side 
with itself; but if that support fail, and they 
happen to gain by concurrence of opinion 
upon any particular measure support else- 
Where, why, of course they will not re- 
fuse that support. ‘We are justified in 
that as long as we aet in accordance with 
the dictates of our opinions, and propose 
measures which we think will be good for 
the country, or oppose measures which we 
think ate bad. That is what we intend 


todo. That is what we have done. I be- 
lieve that if any man will look through the 
list of Acts that have been brought into 
and carried through Parliament during the 
last two Sessions, he will find that as 
many measures of public benefit, of pro- 
gressive improvement, have been passed 
as during any similar period of our history. 
I will not trouble the House by going 
through an enumeration ; but if any one 
whose memory does not serve him will 
turn to the lists of Acts, he will see a great 
variety of most important nmieasures that 
have been introduced and earried by the 
present Government. Then I say we have 
done our duty to the country, and there- 
fore I think we have deserved the kind 
and cordial support which we have re- 
eeived from Members of this House. I 
should be sorry if in anything we have 
done or are likely to do we should forfeit 
that good opinion. We do, I think, enjoy 
the confidence of a majority of this House 
as testified by its divisions, and, really, I 
must take Jeave to say, with all deference 
to the hon. Gentleman, that I am satisfied 
we do possess the confidence of the coun- 
try, especially in that for which he blamed 
us most—the course we have pursued with 
regard to America, and which has been 
sanctioned by the general opinion of the 
country. It is for the hon. Gentleman 
and those who act with him to judge. I 
should be sorry for good friends to part, 
but T cannot think that is likely to be the 
ease here. As the hon. Gentleman says 
he has disburdened himself of all the ob- 
jections that have been collecting in his 
mind during the Session, I hope, that 
having relieved himself, in the calmer mo- 
ments of the recess he will look with 
kinder eyes upon the course which we 
have pursued, and judge in a more friendly 
spirit the intentions by which we are ani- 
mated; that he will communicate with 
those of his friends in the eountry who 
may, as lookers-on, see more of the game 
played in this House than he does, and 
who may perhaps take a somewhat dif- 
ferent view from that which he has now 
expressed. I wili therefore trust to the 
refleetion of the reeess, and hope that the 
hon. Gentletnan and those who act with 
him will find, that notwithstanding par- 
ticular differences on special points, there 
is more general concurrence between us 
than he is perhaps aware of, and that we 
shall not, after his mature reflection, stand 
less well in his opinion than I am sorry 
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Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, the leading coun- 
sel in this great controversy between the 
Liberal party and the Reform Govern- 
ment having stated their case, it will not 
perhaps be presumptuous on my part to 
exercise judicial authority, and offer some 
remarks, by way of summing up, on the 
merits of the question. Sir, I confess 
that I am not surprised that a Member, 
and one so distinguished, of the Liberal 
party, should have felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the country to the 
relation that subsists between the Liberal 
party and the Government which they 
created. Indeed, I have for some time 
expected that the painful sense of their 
position would probably have prompted 
some hon. Member sitting opposite me 
to make remarks in that direction. But, 
Sir, though I have awaited with some 
interest for the criticism, I have been 
myself far from wishing to precipitate it. 
Iam content, and I believe all who sit 
on these benches are content, with the 
present position of the Liberal party. I 
have no desire whatever to interfere with 
that gradual, but at the same time suffi- 
ciently rapid process of decomposition and 
demoralization that we have long watched 
—the inevitable consequence of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
the present Administration was formed by 
the influence and authority and votes of 
that self-same Liberal party. Now, Sir, 
we have been reminded to-night by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale of those par- 
ticular conditions and particular cireum- 
stances. I myself have no wish, and had 
no wish, to recall their painful recollection. 
1 was content to be silent, and that the 
prorogation should take place without any 
comment on the present singular state of 
public affairsin Parliament. Such silence 
often expresses more powerfully than 
speech the verdict and judgment of so- 
ciety. But as the hon. Gentleman has 
brought the question before the House, let 
me make one or two remarks on this con- 
dition of public affairs—a condition which 
has been treated very lightly by the noble 
Lord who has just addressed us. Indeed, 
he seemed to have forgotten almost the 
very terms referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, which we know were not 
assented to without some difficulty, and 
certainly assented to with considerable 
ceremony. The existing Government was 
formed for two purposes most distinct and 
most direct. They were to pass a more 
democratic Reform Bill than had been 
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proposed by their predecessors ; and they 
were to extricate the country from the 
dangerous position in which their prede- 
cessors had placed it in relation to France, 
Those were most distinct conditions. They 
were not whispered in a corner, but they 
were paraded with great pomp, not only 
in this House but in another place, which 
became as memorable for the moment as 
the Ilouse of Commons. The Govern- 
ment was formed to carry a more de- 
mocratic Reform Bill. I need not re- 
mind the House that no Reform Bill of 
any kind has been carried. But the 
strangest defence that I ever heard was 
that which we have just listened to 
from the noble Lord as the reasons why 
the Government failed in this their first 
engagement with their party and the 
country. It was found, says the noble 
Lord, that the House was not particularly 
anxious for a Reform Bill, and the country 
did not much care for it. Is this the lan. 
guage we have a right to expect froma 
statesman of unprecedented experience— 
of one who is supposed not to act upon 
very grave matters but after due and deep 
reflection ; a statesman, we assume, gifted 
with a fine observation of the temper of 
the times, and actuated by some sense 
of that responsibility which—though the 
House, as we are told to-night, may be 
broken up into fragments, and manipulat- 
ed by a dexterous parliamentary tactician 
—by a responsibility which I still hope 
influences the conduct of a British Minis- 
ter? Why, Sir, what were the antece- 
dents of the noble Lord with respect to 
this question of Reform? A measure 
for the reconstruction of this House was 
brought forward by the late Government— 
I give no opinion on its merits, and I court 
not criticism—but it was a measure that 
was opposed by the noble Lord because it 
was not sufficiently comprehensive and 
sufficiently democratic. And it was ani- 
mated by that conviction and influenced by 
that feeling that the noble Lord felt himself 
authorized to counsel a course and join ina 
vote which he knew would lead to a disso- 
lution of the existing Parliament. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, the opinion of the coun- 
try was given—the opinion of the country, 
whatever might be its verdict—I wish 
now to enter into’ no controversy on 
that point—the noble Lord, with his keen 
perception and great experience, must, I 
suppose, have been as able to judge as any 
of us ; and after that verdict of the coun- 
try had been taken—after the dissolution 
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which he had forced—after the public 
judgment of the people had been offered 
for his consideration—the noble Lord en- 
tered into a confederacy, attended a public 
meeting in a public place, and made terms 
with the leaders of those convenient sec- 
tions which are now to be managed in 
violation of the traditions and spirit of 
the English constitution, and there and 
then entered into an engagement to 
bring forward a more democratic Re- 
form Bill than their predecessors whom 
he had defeated. And is it to be to- 
Jerated now that he should come forward 
with these jests, with this frivolous levity, 
and tell the parties whom he has deluded, 
and the people in the country whom he has 
disappointed, that after such grave conduct, 
with such an opportunity of forming an 
opinion, he finds that neither the Parlia- 
ment that had been just elected, and of 
whose temper he was most competent to 
form an opinion, nor the ‘people whom he 
had just left, really cared anything at all 
about Parliamentary Reform, and treats 
it as one of those mancuvres by which a 
Minister who does not rule a party con- 
trives to get a majority? I am not at all 
surprised that a sincere Member of the 
Liberal party should be extremely as- 
tonished at the course that has been 
adopted with regard to Parliamentary 
Reform. I admit that Governments are 
not to be changed every day ; and if the 
noble Lord, after the vote which led to 
the dissolution of Parliament—if the noble 
Lord, profiting by the experience which 
this public verdict of the country afforded 
him, had called his party together and 
had told them, ‘‘I am of the same opi- 
nion that I was, that a more democratic 
measure of Parliamentary reconstruction 
than that advanced by Lord Derby is the 
sound policy of this country ; but I do not 
think, in the present temper of the country, 
it could be carried in Parliament. I throw 
myself on your generous confidence: do 
not press me to stake my existence on 
such a measure ”’—TI dare say that party 
would have taken the common-sense view 
of the measure which Englishmen generally 
take. But I do think, that if the noble 
Lord was unable to carry a Reform Bill, 
he ought not to treat Parliamentary Re- 
formers with habitual and studied con- 
tempt; that in speaking of the principles 
which, after all, made him Minister, and 
without which he could not have been ex- 
tricated from a hopeless position on this 
bench, lie should not treat the supporters of 
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those principles with the contumely under 
which the hon. Member for Rochdale and 
his friends naturally smart. This at least 
they might have expected from the noble 
Lord—that he should profess, even if he 
did not practise, the principles of his party, 
and should not hold them up to public con- 
tempt and public odium. Now, this having 
been the conduct of the noble Lord with 
regard to the first great condition on which 
lie obtained power, I must say I was much 
astonished to-night to hear the noble Lord 
say that the principal reason why he was 
defeated in his reform policy, and why he 
had not succeeded in carrying a measure 
for a Reform of Parliament, was the con- 
duct—the inconvenient, the irrational, and 
outrageous conduct—on this subject of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Was not 
the hon. Member for Birmingham a col- 
league and confederate whom the noble 
Lord met on the platform of Willis’s 
Rooms? Were the spirit, the policy, and 
the opinions of that hon. Member un- 
known? Whatever may be his faults, 
whatever may be his errors, this I think 
we shall all admit, that there has never 
been any attempt to conceal his opinions ; 
but that, on the contrary, he has always 
expressed them with frankness—with per- 
haps a fatal frankness as regarded the 
attainment of his object, but certainly in 
a manner that left none of us ignorant 
either of his views or of his ultimate pur- 
poses. Yet this is the individual whom 
the noble Lord now singles out as the man 
who, by his indiscretion, prevented that 
great Parliamentary Reform policy from 
being carried into effect—forgetting, as 
he spoke, the regular programme of all 
sound Reformers, and stumbling when he 
tried to repeat the “credo” of their 
faith; he must have forgotten, also, 
the solemn compact into which he en- 
tered, at Willis’s Rooms, with the hon, 
Member for Birmingham. I believe that 
the fact of his not having fulfilled his en- 
gagement might be accounted for in a 
more dignified and dexterous mode than 
that in which he attempted to account 
for it to-night. But that he should 
hold up to scorn the man who made 
him Minister—that he should point to him 
as the man whose conduct rendered him 
unable to carry his Reform policy into 
effect-—appears to me an ungenerous in- 
discretion, and one which the people of 
this country, whatever may be their epi- 
nion of the hon. Member for Birminghem, 
cannot approve and sanction. 
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So much for the first eondition on 
which this Government was formed. Let 
us now look at the second. I have no 
more wish to be personal than the hon, 
Member for Rochdale ; but I am obliged 
to make the noble Lord the hero of 
these remarks, because these are acts 
in which he had no colleagues ta be re- 
sponsible with him, The noble Lord 
was not Minister when he was on the 
platform at Willis’s Rooms, He was 
not Minister when, standing before this 
very bax, he called upon the new Parlia- 
ment the moment it had assembled, and in 
the most precipitate, and, as I think, the 
most unusual and indeecorous manner—he 
ealled upon it for a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the then existing Government ; 
not merely because democratic reform was 
in danger, but because—and he did not 
say it hypothetically, the statement was 
grave, precise, and positive—because we, 
the then Government, had pledged our- 
selves to the Government of Austria on 
the questions then pending between Aus- 
tria and France, and because peace with 
France, under these circumstances, was in 
danger. He counselled the [House to vote 
a want of confidence in our Administra- 
tion, because our foreign relations had 
been mismanaged or perverted, and that 
war with France was imminent in conse- 
quence of the short-sighted and prejudiced 
manner in which we had upheld the inter- 
ests of Austria. That was not expressed 
hypothetically—it was a grave, precise, 
and positive statement. And yet, what 
did this very Minister do only a fortnight 
later? He rose in that seat which he had 
gained by pledging himself to a measure 
of democratic Reform—he rose in that 
seat, and said that with regard to foreign 
policy the course of his Government had 
been chalked out by their predecessors, 
and that course they intended to follow. 
I am not, therefore, surprised at the feel- 
ings which have been expressed to-night 
by the Liberal party through an exponent 
whom they must undoubtedly respect. 
They turned out the Government without 
discussion, in the absence of all evidence, 
not waiting even to read the records that 
had been printed, and that were in their 
hands twenty-four hours afterwards ; they 
turned out the Government in order to 
obtain a more democratie reform of the 
House of Commons than we could consent 
to, and in order to save the country from 
a war with France, which they had been 
assured by the noble Lord was imminent, 
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When they find they had not a Reform 
Bill, when they find that the noble Lord 
and his colleagues immediately pursued, in 
regard to foreign affairs, the course their 
predecessors had chalked out, and that 
during the three years that have elapsed 
since the noble Lord has become the Mi- 
nister of this country, not three months 
have passed without his being involved in 
the most unseemly and the most violent 
courses with the French Government ; 
when they remember that he has de. 
nounced the Government and the Emperor 
of France; that he has authentically in- 
formed us that he was going to look for 
new allies, and that on every public ocea- 
sion on which the relations between the 
two countries have been brought under 
discussion in this House, those discussions 
arose from misunderstandings between the 
Governments of the two countries—I am 
not surprised that the Liberal party should 
also be somewhat disappointed that the 
second condition on which they made the 
noble Lord Prime Minister of this country 
has been so unsatisfactorily fulfilled. The 
noble Lord, indeed, told us the other 
night —I listened — and although I am 
not now going to enter into any contro- 
versy with respect to foreign affairs, | 
must confess that I heard the statement 
with amazement—the noble Lord told us 
the other night that there existed between 
the Governments of England and Franee 
a most perfect understanding upon all mat- 
ters of public policy. But what are the 
matters on which this perfect understand- 
ing exists? Are they the affairs of Italy? 
Are they the affairs of Mexico? Are they 
the affairs of America? Is there, above 
all, such a perfect understanding on the 
Eastern question in all its ramifications? 
If there be that perfect understanding 
between the two Governments, all I can 
say is that the people of this country are 
mystified beyond expression ; for the ge- 
neral assumption, not only of England, but 
ef Europe, is, that upon all these matters 
there exist at this very moment great mis- 
understanding and misapprehension be- 
tween the Governments of England and 
France. 

So muchI have felt it my duty to say 
with regard to those conditions which the 
hon. Member for Rochdale reminded us 
were the true condiiions on which the 
present Government was formed. But I 
think that, before I leave that part of 
the question, 1 ought to do justice in 
some degree to the noble Lord as far as 
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the first condition is concerned, 
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think that the noble Lord acted with any | see if that is the case, because if we find 


insincerity on this subject. I kuow there 
are some of my friends—ardent admirers 
of the noble Lord—who give him credit 
for great insincerity. But I act with 
greater generosity, and, I believe, with 
greater justice, towards the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord made his conditions, and 
the result of those conditions may not 
have been very satisfactory to the Liberal 
party, but they have been very satisfac 
tory to the noble Lord, They put him 
on that bench; and I believe the noble 
Lord was perfectly prepared to give a 
more democratic Reform Bill if he could 
pass it. Nor do I think that the noble 
Lord would be in the least delicate as to 
the degree or character of the measure. 
But as the noble Lord could not pass it, 
with that tact which distinguishes him he 
found out suddenly that Parliament was 
broken into fragments ; that party Go- 
yvernment was a hoax; and that he must 
throw himself on the Conservative reac- 
tion of which we have heard so much, and 
in which I believe myself quite as much 
as the noble Lord. The noble Lord ap- 
pears to me completely, entirely, and in- 
disputably to represent that Conservative 
reaction, Under these ecireumstances, it 
isnot at all to be wondered at that the 
Liberal party, imagining they had formed 
a Government and constructed their ranks 
to obtain two great political results—a 
large increase of democratic power at 
home, and safety from war with one 
whom they look upon as a cordial ally 
abroad—it is not to be wondered at that 
they should feel a little disappointed, and 
not so satisfied with the course of affairs 
during the last three years as the noble 
Lord and some of his colleagues. But 
it is possible that we on this side of 
the [louse may have a compensation for 
this disappointment. We do not share 
the disappointment of the Liberal par- 
ty; we are quite content that there should 
not be a more democratic Reform Bill 
passed than that which we proposed ; 
we are satisfied that our relations with 
France were such as became the English 
Government at the time that we direct- 
ed affairs. It is possible, without going 
into any inquiry as to the circumstances 
under which power was obtained by the 
noble Lord—it is possible that he may 
have exercised that power during those 
three years in @ manner highly satisfac- 
tory to the country, and conducive to the 


{and an indefinite expenditure. 


\that the administration of the noble Lord 
| has been of that character, whatever may 
| be the feeling of the Liberal party, 1 am 
convinced that the verdict of the people 
of England will be in favour of the Go- 
vernment—that they will not care for the 
antecedents on which the Liberal party 
dwell—they will say that was the affair 
of the Liberal party, and that if they chose 
to make terms which were impossible, and 
to enter into conditions which they knew 
could not be carried out, that was their 
business ; and if the noble Lord so exer- 
cises power that his Government has 
promoted the public good, then they would 
be satisfied that he should be Minister, 
Let us see how this stands. I think that 
the first question, and after all the most 
important question to this country which 
we can consider in the House of Commons, 
is this—are our finances in that state of 
prosperity or in that satisfactory condition 
that we should reconcile ourselves to the 
government of the noble Lord, even if he 
behaved so badly to his own party? I 
say this--I say it gravely, with no exag- 
geration Iam sure, and with a sense of 
responsibility—I say it without entering 
inte the causes—I do not wish to enter 
into causes to-night; I am now stating 
facts—I say that our financial condition 
is as dangerous at this moment as it was in 
the year 1840—that since the year 1840 
the finances of England have never been 
in such a critical state. In fact, the eir- 
cumstanees of the two periods very much 
resemble each other. You have now that 
which you had in 1840. You have had 
two large deficits—two large and continu- 
ous deficits. | You have commenced the 
year without a surplus, and all that has 
since oceurred proves almost to demonstra- 
tion that you must contemplate a third de- 
ficiency. You have inereased your mili- 
tary charge by this war with China, which, 
howeyer it may be deseribed by the noble 
Lord, will lead, in my opinion, to a vast 
You have 
had the accounts of the first quarter of your 
revenue publishcd—the quarter in which 
those who took the darkest view of our 
financial position did not contemplate any 
serious result—and yet what do we find 
in that quarter? We find in it, under the 
head of Excise alone—the principal item 
of your revenue—a deficiency on the esti- 
mate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the amount of £300,000. This is the 
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position of our finances—the financial po- 
sition to which we have been brought by 
the Government of the noble Lord, which ob- 
tained power, as we were told to-night, un- 
der such doubtful and disagreeable cireum- 
stances ; and this state of our finances does 
not offer any compensation for that disap- 
pointment to his followers, and that outrage 
on political propriety which always ensues 
when the chief of a party deserts the princi- 
ples on which his political connection was 
formed. I say that in the state of the finances 
of the country there is no compensation for 
that conduct. The state of our finances is 
most eritical, and our financial prospects 
are dark and dubious. 

But the noble Lord will, perhaps, say, 
‘‘We have a great expenditure, and we 
may have had an income not equal to 
that expenditure ; but your money has 
been well spent—it has been spent in 
the noblest and the most necessary of 
objects for a free people—the defence of 
their shores.’’ Well, I admit that if the 
noble Lord could prove that to be the 
consequence of his policy, he would estab- 
lish a considerable claim, if not to public 
favour, at least to public indulgence. But 
we must examine this point carefully—we 
must not allow ourselves to be led away 
by declamation. The noble Lord makes 
it his chief claim to public confidence that 
he has, above all Ministers, amply provided 
for the public defence. Now, in the first 
place, I say that when we delivered over 
the conduct of public affairs to the noble 
Lord, the defences of this country had not 
been neglected. We left in this country 
100,000 regular troops. That number 
has been diminished, not increased, by the 
noble Lord; and it has been diminished 
by means of that questionable proceeding, 
the expedition to America. We also left 
the noble Lord an organized militia, and 
he has not improved that foree. Again, 
the rifle movement, which I look upon as 
one of the greatest achievements of this 
country, and which I trust will be as per- 
manent as it is successful, was established 
by us, and the noble Lord can take no 
credit to himself for having formed, fos- 
tered, and encouraged it ; for the first ex- 
pression which he used with regard to it 
as a Minister, was a phrase of derision, 
when he called it “ the rifle fever.”” Nei- 
ther the Volunteer foree nor the Channel 
fleet was established by the noble Lord. 
There is, however, another point of very 
great importance in reference to the na- 
tional defences. The noble Lord boasts 
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of the measure he introduced for defend- 
ing the arsenals of the country. I will 
merely observe that the measure adopted 
by the Government in respect to our de- 
fences is a very doubtful one. I am not 
now giving any opinion upon it; I wish 
to avoid as much as possible any unne- 
cessary controversy upon this occasion, 
It is, I say, a measure of a doubtful na- 
ture, and one in respect to which opi- 
nions are contradictory. I put that ques- 
tion aside, however, for the moment, and 
I turn to a point on which, among all 
parties in this House, there is no doubt 
and no controversy as regards our national 
defence—that is, that our principal means 
of defence should be our fleet. Now, what 
has the noble Lord done with regard to 
the flect? No one denies that we left 
him, as regards that fleet, a commencement 
at least, and a most efficient commence- 
ment, of that fleet of the future of which 
we have heard to-night. The noble Lord 
himself tells us that our fleet is in a most 
unsatisfactory position. Then, I ask, why 
is it in such a position? We know that 
the noble Lord throughout his tenure of 
office has had unlimited means at his com- 
mand; we have it in evidence that he has 
—I will not say wasted—but that he has 
spent £12,000.000 on the dockyards 
alone since he obtained power through that 
compact entered into at Willis’s Rooms, 
What have we got for that money? 
I say that £12,000,000 were never 
expended in a manner more thoughtless, 
more inefficient, and producing less results, 
And what is the defence of a Government 
in that case? The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in another place, unable to 
vindicate the condition of affairs, took 
refuge in the acknowledgment of a general 
ignorance upon the subject. He said that 
it required a long series of experiments 
before you can decide upon anything ; and 
when the Government were charged with 
not having created an iron ficet, although 
they have spent £12,000,000 in the dock- 
yards, the only reason assigned for that 
was that the House of Commons had never 
pressed them upon that subject, or ex- 
pressed any opinion upon it. Now, what 
are we to think of a Minister, who, after 
having wasted nearly £12,000,000 on 
dockyards during three years of office, can 
offer no other vindication of the fruitless- 
ness of his labours than that the House -of 
Commons did not take up the subject of 
the reconstruction of our navy, and urge 
the Government upon the matter? Why, 
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for what have we a Ministry? And was 
it worth while, for the purpose of obtaining 
such a result as this, to have meetings at 
Willis’s Rooms, to enter into political com- 
pacts, and to attempt to regulate the con- 
duct of a great nation on principles in 
which you had no confidence, and on a 
policy which you knew you could not carry 
into operation? I do not think the House 
will agree, that if our finances are in such 
bad order as they are—if we have spent 
these many millions, we have any com- 
pensation in an efficient expenditure, and 
in the results of that efficient expenditure. 
We have it not. Therefore, it is not on 
grounds of good management of the reve- 
nue; it is not on the ground of the effi- 
cient mode in which he has organized our 
navy, the principal means of our defence, 
that the noble Lord can lay claim to public 
confidence, or that any compensation can be 
be found for the conduct which the Govern- 
ment have pursued towards their own party. 

What other grounds remain on which 
they may be more successful? Well, Sir, 
I was quite surprised that the noble Lord 
did not flourish a little more to-night on 
our foreign policy. Perhaps I should not 
say I was quite surprised, because I think 
there were many reasons why we were not 
treated to any very lengthened remarks 
on that familiar subject. In the first 
place, when you come to argument, and 
escape from the atmosphere of declama- 
tion, so convenient in popular assemblies 
on such a subject, the matter lies in a 
very narrow compass. Foreign policy 
consists partly of words and partly of 
deeds. As far as words, it takes the form 
of despatches and of counsel given to diplo- 
matic agents. The only proof that the 
noble Lord could give us that his diplo- 
matic words have becn successful, would 
be the allegation of the results which 
they have produced. But we have not 
heard a word about results. We have 
often heard of the words and the repre- 
sentations of the noble Lord; but we 
have never yet heard, since he has been in 
office of any consequence that he has at- 
tained, or any results that he has achieved. 
Therefore I throw out of consideration that 
part of diplomacy which consists only in 
words. But in foreign affairs we have acts. 
What are they? A war with China is 
really the only fact we have—a war with 
China which, in my mind, was entered into 
in the most rash and imprudent manner— 
part and parcel, indeed, of a most rash 
and imprudent system, perfectly in union 
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and harmony with all that the noble 
Lord has counselled on the subject be- 
fore, and ruinously counselled for the 
interest of the country. But as regards 
foreign affairs, the only fact before us 
in these three years of the noble Lord’s 
administration is the China war. I do 
not think, therefore, that the foreign 
policy of the noble Lord is an absolute 
compensation for the broken vows at 
Willis’s Rooms, of which we have been 
reminded to night by the hon. Member for 
Rochdale. But let us be just. It may be 
that they have broken their engagements 
to their party; it may be that their 
finances are in a ruinous condition; it 
may be that the defences of the country, 
resting principally on the fleet, notwith- 
standing the lavish expenditure of the 
public resources, are in an unsatisfactory 
and perilous state, as the noble Lord 
admits and proclaims; it may be that 
our foreign affairs are so managed that 
we have embarked in a dangerous future 
with regard to a distant country, where 
the population is enormous, and where 
our resources are farthest from us—all 
this may be true, but still the members 
of the Government may be men so dis- 
tinguished, their general conduct of affairs 
so vigorous and efficient that they may 
distance all competition, and in their gene- 
ral demeanour and conduct offer com- 
pensation for all the disappointment we 
experience, and all the dangers we have 
to encounter. Is that so? Sir, a 
very great part of the time of the two 
Houses of Parliament during this Ses- 
sion has been taken up by listening to 
evidence of the most unseemly brawls 
and misunderstandings between the differ- 
ent Departments. Not only in this House, 
bat in another place, have we had dissen- 
sion between the Treasury and the Admi- 
ralty, which I am sure neither House can 
have forgotten, and which has exercised a 
great influence on the public mind. We 
found our sailors deprived of their hard- 
earned prize-money, to which they were 
legally entitled; we have had squabbles 
between two Departments of the State, 
the accounts of which, if they had appeared 
in some newspapers, we should have looked 
upon as malicious libels, and should have 
expected that the Attorney-General would 
have been called on to proseeute the 
promulgators. But scarcely had the two 
Houses and the country recovered from 
that painful surprise, when they find the 
Colonial Office and the Treasury at log- 
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gerheads; and more than that, we have 
evidence before us that there has for 
years been between those two Depart- 
ments a chronic misunderstanding upon 
an important point. 1 nced not remind 
the House of the painful rivalry of a 
morbid character between the First Com- 
missioner of Works and the First Com- 
missioner of Woods. That was distress- 
ing enough; but ere these scandals are 
forgotten comes the Secretary of State for 


India, and, with vindictive gaiety, scoffs to | 


the winds the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
whom he had himself sent out to India, 
and proves in the most satisfactory and 
elaborate way to the House, that this 
highly-gifted Government, which shows 
such discrimination of human nature, had 
found out the most unfit and unbecoming 
person to send out to India to fulfil the 
gravest duties and incur the gravest re- 
sponsibilities. Sir, this goes on to the 
very end—these unseemly discordances of 
a Whig Government. Only a few nights 
ago a right hon. Friend of mine brought 
forward with great ability the question of 
our relations with our important colony 
of Canada. Up jumps the Secretary of 
State, and says that for his part it would 
be with the utmost cheerfulness that he 
should witness a dissolution of the ties 
between the mother country and Canada. 
No sooner has he ended, and a few re- 
marks are made by somebody else, than 
the Prime Minister rises and says, that 
with the connection between the colo- 
nies and the mother country are identified 
the greatness and the happiness of Eng- 
land. Well, Sir, I cannot therefore find 
in this impartial analysis—foreed as I am 
to sum up the evidence, and give a judicial 
opinion between the two parties—any ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the violation 
of engagements which will offer any balm 
to the outraged feelings of the great Libe- 
ral party, But, Sir, as the noble Lord 
has informed us that he no longer recog- 
nises the existence of any parties in the 
State, but that he looks on us as counters 
that he means recklessly to play with for 
the gratification of his own ambition, I may 
be permitted to say, that although the out- 
raged feelings of those who made him Mi- 
nister have to-night been expressed—I 
believe with dignity and truth—by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, and though the noble 
Lord has himself admitted that so far as 
this Session is concerned he has little to pre- 
tend to which can recommend him to pub- 


lic consideration, but falls back on the} a few words. 
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achievements of former Sessions to excuse 
the shortcomings which he does not deny, 
I will at least say for the Gentlemen who 
sit on this side of the House, that the past 
Session is a Session upon which they have 
no reason to look back to, as a party, with 
regret. We have, in the first place, this 
Session, after long years of difficulty, and 
sometimes almost of despair, triumphantly 
vindicated the status of the Church of 
England, [‘Ilear, hear!’”] The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, whom, I believe, I may call 
a Minister (Mr. Layard), sneers at the 
Church. Sir, there are few great things 
left, and among them is the Church. We 
have done this in a manner, too, most satis- 
factory, because we have done it by Parlia. 
mentary discipline—by Parliamentary disci- 
pline founded on its only sure basis, sympa- 
thizing public opinion. Sir, I think we 
have done more. Ever since that period of 
disaster and dismay, when my friends and 
myself were asked for the first time to sit 
upon these benches, it has ever been our 
habit, in counselling the Tory party, to re- 
eur gradually, but most sincerely, to the 
original elements of that great political 
connection. To build up a community, 
not upon liberal opinions, which any man 
may fashion to his fancy, but upon po- 
pular principles, which assert equal rights, 
civil and religious ; to uphold the insti- 
tutions of the country because they are 
the embodiment of the wants and wishes 
of the nation, and protect us alike from 
indiyidual tyranny and popular outrage ; 
equally to resist democracy and oligar- 
chy; and favour that principle of free 
aristocracy which is the only basis and 
security for constitutional government ; to 
be vigilant to guard and prompt to vin- 
dicate the honour of the country, but to 
hold aloof from that turbulent diplomacy 
which only distracts the mind of a people 
from internal improvement; to lighten 
taxation ; frugally but wisely to adminis- 
ter the public treasure; to favour popular 
education, because it is the best guarantee 
for public order; to defend local govern- 
ment ; and to be as jealous of the rights 
of the working man as of the prerogatives 
of the Crown and the privileges of the 
Senate—these were once the principles 
which regulated Tory statesmen, and I 
for one have no wisli that the Tory party 
should ever be in power unless they 
practise them. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he desired, 
as nv one seemed disposed to rise, to say 
The noble Lord seemed to 
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rejoice that he was supported by Members 
on both sides of the House; but he (Mr. 
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‘iron ships, on the alleged, but incorrect 
ground, that France had more than we had. 


Lindsay) did not remember that any Mem- It was rather inconsistent that the noble 
bers from the opposite side were present, Lord should claim credit for armaments 
at the meeting in Willis’s Rooms, or were | directed against France, when one of the 
parties to the great compact there formed. | objects for which he came into office was, 
He believed he was the only Liberal Mem- to cultivate friendly relations with that 
ber present that had doubts, and those; Power. They should be told the specific 
doubts he expressed to the noble Lord. | grounds on which these great military pre- 
He said, if they destroyed the then Govern-| parations were deemed necessary. The 
ment, he questioned very much that the} noble Lord said the country supported 
noble Lord’s Government would pursue a him in his vast expenditure; but when the 
more liberal policy than that to which | First Minister of the Crown declared that 
Lord Derby’s Government was pledged in | there was danger ahead, the country could 
respect to a Reform Bill. The noble Lord| scarcely help taking his word for it, and 
replied that he had very little fear for the granting supplies. It was very singular 
Liberal party ; and he (Mr. Lindsay) told that the noble Lord, who was so fond of 
him that the Liberal party, in regard to, intervention in eases where we were in- 
great questions of progress, so far as the | volved in nothing but difficulty and ex- 





noble Lord was concerned, had very little 
faith in themselves, And it had been so 
proved. If the late Government had re- 
mained in office, the great question of 
Reform would have been settled for the 
present generation, and the pledge on the 
question given by the present Government 
would not have been made to be broken. 
He believed, that if the noble Earl in 
another place had had his own way, he 
would have redeemed the pledges given by 
him at that meeting. He remembered 
that pledges were also given at that meet- 
ing in regard to economy and retrench- 
ment ; but how far had those pledges been 
kept? The expenditure, as shown that 
night, had gone on inereasing year by year 
since the noble Lord had been in office ; 
and if the noble Lord remained in office 
longer, it would go on increasing. If they 
got value for their money, they might com- 
plain less ; but protests had been continu- 
ally made, and made in vain, against the 
mode in which the money was expended, 
Seven years had clapsed since he first ob- 
jected to the expenditure of large sums of 
money in the construction of wooden ships ; 
but somewhere about eight millions had been 
since spent on wooden ships. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government con- 
tinued the construction of that description 
of vessel, because he said that our neigh- 
bour and ally at the other side of the 
Channel possessed a larger fleet of wooden 
vessels than this country possessed, The 
noble Lord, he might add, in referring to 
iron ships that evening, seemed to forget 
that the number of those vessels was no 
measure of their power. Yet, he pre- 
sumed, if the noble Lord remained in office, 
they would be asked to vote money for more 


pense, should adopt a contrary policy in 
such a case as the present American civil 
war, where mediation would be hailed by 
the South, and gladly welcomed by a great 
proportion of the people of the North, and 
would relieve our own country from much 
of the difficulty and suffering which was 
now becoming so pressing. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he much re- 
gretted that the forms of the House would 
not allow any reply on the part of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary at 
War to the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire ; but as the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale was still before 
the House, he could not help expressing his 
surprise, after the support which the hon. 
Gentleman had received on the question of 
the rating in aid from that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, he should rise and read 
them a lecture on the relations of party. 
No Member of the House had been a 
sterner partisan than himself. Few had 
made greater exertions to reconstruct the 
Conservative party ; but he valued party 
only as the exponent of principle. Unfor- 
tunately, of late the relations between 
principle and party were disturbed as 
much on the Conservative as on the Li- 
beral side. Ile had joined in an attempt 
to re-organize on the ancient basis the 
Conservative party, after the disruption 
caused by the late Sir Robert Peel; and 
the result was, that the two parties which 
sat above the gangways on opposite sides 
of that IIouse had been formed, but 
they found themselves and the House 
ruled by the party which had been formed 
below the gangway on the Government 
side of the [louse by the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Rochdale and others, which swayed 
the balance between the two official par- 
ties, and had decided the legislation of 
the country. He (Mr. Newdegate) and 
others had got tired of this state of affairs. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale must for- 
give those who during the Session had 
constituted the majority, if they had learnt 
something from his teaching. Government 
for the future must depend not upon party, 
in the old sense of the term, but upon the 
general concurrence of opinion in the House 
of Commons and in the country. Te had 
not seen that the noble Lord’s Government 
had forfeited the confidence of the House, 
and, as a Conservative, was not ashamed 
to hail union with the Old Whig party 
in defence of the Constitution, and under 
existing circumstances in enabling Her 
Majesty’s Government to conduct the bu- 
siness and defence of the country. He re- 
joiced in the concurrence of opinion in 
support of those great principles on which 
the constitution rested. It was idle to 
talk to him of the departure from party. 
Party had no value with him but as it 
expressed principles which would maintain 
intact the constitution of the country, 
and preserve her influence and authority 
at home and abroad. The great ques- 
tion before the House and the country 
was the distress in Lancashire. A great 
calamity had befallen the country, and the 
Government ought to be supported so long 
as they took measures to meet the emer- 
gency. He (Mr. Newdegate) would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the Go- 
vernment to a suggestion, he thought, 
important. He understood that there 
was more cotton in India than even had 
been predicted by the hon. Member for 
London ; but he also understood that the 
agencies for the collection and transport of 
cotton to the ports were not sufficient to 
mect the unprecedented and unexpected 
demand. Te believed that the most ef- 
fectual relief which could be given to 
Lancashire was that by which its industry 
could be in some measure maintained. If 
the supply of cotton, therefore, during the 
present year could be collected more effi- 
ciently than heretofore, and brought down 
to the ports of India by public companies, 
the formatien of which he understood to be 
contemplated, he thought the countenance 
of the Government ought to be given them. 
He understood that companies would be 
formed if they could receive the co-operation 
of the Government. Measures of that kind 
would not only tend to increase the supply 


Mr. Newdegate 
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this year, but cause a greater breadth of 
cotton to be sown for the future. If the 
Government found the capital of such 
companies subscribed by responsible per- 
sons, they might guarantee a certain 
amount of interest for a limited period— 
say, for two years, provided always, that 
the funds were applied exclusively to the 
collection of cotton during the present sea- 
son, and the increased cultivation of cotton 
for the future. 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir MORTON PETO, in calling atten. 
tion to the administration of the Naval 
affairs of the country by the Board of 
Admiralty, desired to press upon the Go- 
vernment the duty of earnestly considering 
the question of a reconstitution of the Board 
during the recess. The defects of the 
constitution of the Board, and the various 
delays, inconveniences, and blunders which 
necessarily arose out of such constitution, 
made it stand condemned before the coun- 
try. During the last thirty years we had 
had seventeen First Lords, so that the 
average term of office was under two years; 
and the changes among the junior Lords 
were still more frequent. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible that they 
could acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
their duties ; and if they did, they had no 
time to earry their views into practical 
effect. The facts with regard to the Royal 
Sovereign which the last few days had 
bronght to light were extremely curious. 
An hon. Member was informed some time 
ago, that although the invention of Cap- 
tain Cowper Coles would be adopted, he 
would not be consulted with regard to the 
vessel upon which the cupola was to be 
placed. Captain Coles was only to be re- 
sponsible for the cupola. The Admiralty 
was to be responsible for the ship. The 
result was that a first-rate ship had been 
so altered as to be valucless, and the guns 
were so placed that an attacking vessel 
within a certain distance would be out of 
the line of fire. The iron ship which had 
been ordered of Mr. Samuda would be 
equally defective, and for those defects 
the Admiralty and not Mr. Samuda was 
to blame. With regard to promotions and 
appointments, there was a settled feeling 
throughout the navy that gross injustice 
was inflicted ; and an eminent officer in 
the employ of the Board of Trade said in 
his evidence, that men without family or 
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political influence could not, as a general 
rule, rise in the service. There was, in 
short, a deep-seated feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion in the navy as to the way in which 
promotion was administered. Again, enor- 
mous sums had been spent during the last, 
few years in the dockyards without any 
adequate result. This contrasted strongly 
with the administration of the right 
hon, Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington), who had certainly given 
them value for the money he spent. For 
the £12,000,000 which the Government 
had expended in the dockyards little 
could be shown. It had pledged itself 
not to build any more wooden ships, 
and yet it was now organizing a large 
establishment for the construction of that 
very class of vessels. The result would 
inevitably be, that instead of having an 
effective iron fleet, we should find our- 
selves in the possession of a number of 
vessels which would require to be renewed 
every twelve or fourteen years. Ile also 
complained that the Admiralty had placed 
the construction of some of their ships in 
the hands of contractors who had no capi- 
tal, whereas by employing men of skill 
and means they might lessen the number 
and expense of their enormous establish- 
ments. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government professed to love his coun- 
try, and desired to see her strong and re- 
spected. It was not by a vast expenditure 
ill-directed that he could attain his object, 
but by a careful, well-considered, and judi- 
cious economy. Early next Session the 
noble Lord should introduce a measure for 
the reconstruction of the Admiralty, upon 
a besis which commercial men could ap- 
preciate, and which would command the 
confidence of the country. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had listened attentively to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet, which was a repeti- 
tion of that which was cut short the other 
night by a count-out; but he had not 
heard practical advice by which the Ad- 
miralty could profit. The hon. Baronet 
attributed the alleged inefficiency of the 
Board of Admiralty to the constant changes 
which were taking place among its mem- 
bers. The reply he had to make was, 
that the Admiralty did not want any 
more changes ; they would be quite satis- 
fied if things were allowed to remain as 
at present. So far he entirely agreed 
with him. Committees and Commissions 
had undertaken to point out how the Ad- 
miralty should be reformed ; but, after all, 
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{when hon. Members came to apply them- 


selves to the Reports of those inquiries, 
they found, that although there might 
be defects in it, as in all human institu- 
tions, it would be very difficult to find a 
substitute for it so far as the practical 
working of the government of the navy 
was concerned. It was said by some to 
be advisable to get rid of what was called 
a Board; but whether it was called a 
Board or a Council, the Admiralty had 
the great advantage of having a respon- 
sible Minister, assisted by professional ad- 
visers. That, upon the whole, he thought 
the most advantageous mode of governing 
the navy. He defied the hon. Gentleman 
—he defied any man to say that the Duke 
of Somerset had shown any unfairness or 
partiality in his administration; he was 
guided solely by merit in promotions 
and appointments in the service. Cap- 
tain Sullivan himself, whose evidence the 
hon. Gentleman quoted on this point, was 
a proof how untrue were all such as- 
sertions of partiality and favouritism. 
With regard to ships, the hon. Gentleman 
had told the House that the Warrior and 
Black Prince were the only efficiently-built 
iron ships in the navy; but opinions 
differed on that subject. If he consulted 
practical men, he would find the opinion 
generally was that much smaller ships 
would be better. Ships of the Defence 
and Resistance class, with the conditions 
they were intended to fulfil, would be pre- 
ferable. The hon, Gentleman said we had 
nothing to show for the money spent. 
Why, we had nineteen iron-plated ships— 
or would have very soon. Such assertions 
were not fair or just; they did great 
damage in the country, and ouglit not to 
be made by Gentlemen who had the means 
of knowing better. The hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘Reform the Admiralty.’’ Why, 
the Admiralty was daily reforming. It had 
been said that before he was at the Ad- 
miralty he had attacked the Board ; but 
he never attacked the Admiralty, except 
for want of accurate accounts as to the 
cost of ships, and he would in the course 
of a day or two place on the table a 
Return showing the exact cost of every 
article manufactured for the navy. He 
had already given a similar Return of the 
cost of ships, and these important Re- 
turns, made up by the Accountant General, 
would be delivered annually. It was 
next charged against the Admiralty that 
they had had differences with their con- 
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justified in keeping them to their contracts, 
and the system of contract was very ad- 
vantageous to the service. These per- 
petual attacks on the Adtniralty were 
most injudicious and unjust. The pre- 
sent Board had produced @ reserve of 
12,000 men ; they now manned their ships 
in a week; they had grappled with the 
question of naval discipline, and introduced 
a system by which corporal punishment 
would be, he hoped, gradually got rid of 
by means of classification. These were 
reforms for which the present Board de- 
served credit. His hon. Friend had alluded 
to Captain Coles and his cupola. Cap- 
tain Coles, a clever and ingenious officer, 
was, he was glad to say, in constant com- 
munication with the Admiralty ; but it 
should be remembered that it was the Ad- 
miralty who were responsible for the con- 
struction of a ship, and not Captain Coles. 
He would not now pursue this subject any 
further, but should be perfectly ready at 
any time to answer his hon. Friend, if he 
would bring any one specific and distinct 
matter of complaint before the House. 
All these vague charges he could only 
meet with a positive denial. 


SERVIA—THE SUEZ CANAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether a Conference is about 
to take place at Constantinople regarding 
the late events in Servia ; and whether any 
mitigation has been obtained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the employment of 
forced labour on the Suez Canal? The 
slavery of America, he contended, was not 
so bad as that of the foreed labour that 
was now being employed on this canal. 

Mr. SEELEY, reverting to the topic 
introduced by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir M. Peto), complained of the want 
of courtesy shown in the answer of the 
fioble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
He thought the Government were too prone 
to charge hon. Members who brought for- 
ward Motions with knowing nothing about 
the matters on which they spoke. He con- 
tended that his hon. Friend (Sir M. Peto), 
who was one of the largest employers of 
labour in this country, was peculiarly well 
qualified to give advice on this question, 
whether ships could be built more cheaply 
by the contract system than by the Admi- 
Falty system. He was not aware of any 


single measure of reform obtained by weg 
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Tlouse during the present Session ; but if, 
in the opinion of hon. Members, the eéx- 
penditure of the country was enormous, 
they had a right to express that opinion, 
Sixty or seventy Gentlemen on the benches 
near him were returned by 400,000 voters, 
and represented 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
of people ; and, with all deference to the 
noble Lord and his colleagues, their opi- 
nions should not be sneered at, and they 
would not be put down by the statement 
that they knew nothing on the subject, 
They should look to the defences of the 
country in two points of view—what was 
necessary for aggressive warfare, and what 
was necessary for defence. It might be 
very well to be always armed and ready to 
inflict a blow on an enemy, if it cost no- 
thing ; but it cost a great deal of money, 
There was no one on the benches near him 
that would refuse any sum for the defence 
of the country. They would be fools if 
they did. They had property in trade and 
commerce, and in everything that would be 
most injured by anything in the shape of an 
attack. [“ Hear, hear!’’] The landowners 
might laugh, but their property would not 
be so much injured by an invasion as the 
property of persons engaged in commerce, 
No Member of the House — no man 
throughout the country—had acted as if 
he thought there was a probability of an 
invasion. Would they go on extending 
their concerns if they feared an invasion ? 
What would become of all their property 
if an invasion took place ? 

Mr. LAYARD did not know that he 
could give the hon. Member for Devizes 
(Mr. Darby Griffith) any further information 
beyond that he had given on a former occa- 
sion. He then stated, indeed, that 25,000 
men were employed in forced labour, for 
which it was alleged they were paid ; but 
he believed that statement was below the 
mark, and that from 70,000 to 80,000 
men were taken from their ordinary labours 
in their own villages, to aid in the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal. Such a course 
of proceeding must be productive of great 
misery, and must seriously interfere with 
the production of the most advantageous 
occupation for labour—for instance, the 
production of cotton. There was, how- 
ever, no mode by which this Government 
could intervene, as in all treaties with the 
Turkish Government the latter reserved 
power to employ labour of that description. 
He could only hope that the Pasha would 
perceive the infinite mischief which such a 
course of proceeding would entail upon 
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his country, and would put an end to a 
system that entailed so much suffering and 
hardship. 
Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL. 
[pitt No. 241.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON presented a 
Petition, signed in a few hours by 3,000 
persons in Coventry against night poach- 
ing, but praying that this unconstitutional 
measure might not be passed through the 
House at such a late period of the Session. 
The Petitioners desired the Petition to be 
read by the Clerk at the Table, but he 
would not press a Motion to that effect at 
such a late period of the evening (twelve 
o'clock). 

Mr. BUTT moved that the Bill be re- 
committed. He had a very strong feeling 
that the present Bill ought not to be 
passed into law. He voted for the second 
reading of the Bill; but he did so in the 
belief and in the hope, although he did not 
approve of all its provisions, that in Com- 
mittee it would be altered so as not to 
violate every principle of law and every 
idea of common sense. For the eredit of 
Parliament and of legislation, he objected 
that such a Bill should be sent out of that 
House, for it would bring them into de- 
served disrepute throughout the country. 
The Bill as it came down from the Lords 
was simply a measure to prevent a practice 
which was a serious offence against the 
law, and which often led to serious frays 
and to loss of life. He had understood 
that that was its sole object, and that it 
was not introduced to increase the strict- 
hess of game preservation. As it came 
down from the House of Lords it was in 
good Saxon English, and required no in- 
terpretation ; but the first thing that this 
House did was to insert an interpretation 
¢lause, which rendered *the whole Bill a 
mass of inextricable confusion. In the first 
place, the word ‘“‘game ”’ was defined to 
include ‘rabbits’? and “‘eggs.’’ Since 
the days of Shakespeare he should have 
thought there had been no need to explain 
even to a poacher what was meant by ‘‘a 
justice of the peace,”’ or “a justice of the 
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at least of the Amendments introduced 
into it, could not properly describe a justice 
of the peace. Positively, according to this 
Bill, unless game was found, there could 
be no justice of the peace in a county or 
division, If they passed this Bill, they 
gave a policeman power to stop a man and 
search him, and then let him go again ; 
this was establishing a most dangerous 
precedent. Then the Rill eame down to 
the House as a Bill to prevent night 
poaching, and they had made it a Bill 
also to prevent day poaching. Nothing 
could be more loose than the way in which 
this Bill was drawn. By this Bill every 
police officer in the kingdom had power 
given to him to arrest any person—for he 
could not search him without arresting 
him. At present no search could be made 
without a search warrant. By the help 
of the interpretation clause the police were 
authorized to stop and search any female. 
He wanted to know whether it would be 
necessary that every constable should be 
accompanied by a female searcher—be- 
cause the only restriction was that the 
search should take place in some public 
place. Why this exemption in favour of 
game? Then he objected to the police 
being employed to preserve game. It was 
calculated to make them unpopular. He 
admitted that there was an anomaly in the 
game laws. Poaching was treated as an 
offence, but the fruits of poaching might 
be carried off with impunity. But there 
was another alternative, and that was to 
make the game laws less stringent. He 
hoped the House would be spared the 
indignity of passing this unworthy pieee of 
legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words ‘“‘ That the” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“Order for the Third Reading of the said Bill be 
discharged, for the purpose of re-committing the 
said Bill,” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. BASS agreed that great changes 
had been made in the Bill since it came 
down from the other House, but he con- 
tended that all these changes diminished 
its original stringeney. He regretted that 
some difference of opinion prevailed on 
the subject of the measure between him- 
self and his constituents; but he must 
be allowed to say, that while hon. Mem- 
bers ought to pay much deference to 
the opinions of their constituents, some- 
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pendent judgments. He had that even- 
ing received a report from Colonel Hogg, 
the Chief Constable for Staffordshire, who 
called the attention of the magistrates to 
the fact that night poaching was much on 
the increase; and that large organized 
gangs, armed with deadly weapons, and 
accompanied by ferocious dogs, might be 
seen almost nightly going and returning 
from their operations. The Chief Con- 
stable also stated, that during the last two 
years and a half the police, when on their 
ordinary rounds, had stopped and searched 
great numbers of poachers on the highway, 
and found in their possession great quan- 
tities of game netting, iron and wooden 
spikes, guns, bludgeons, life-preservers, 
and skeleton keys, and with two excep- 
tions no resistance had been offered to the 
police. There were in the district 1,637 
night poachers, whose names and places of 
abode were known. Of these 1,133 had 
been convicted of burglary, highway robbery, 
poaching, or some other offence, and many of 
them were returned convicts. Surely that 
state of things called for some remedy. It 
was said that a want of deliberation had 
been exhibited in this matter; but that 
assertion did not seem well founded, for 
the Bill was referred to the consideration 
of a Select Committee in the other House, 
and it certainly could not be said that the 
measure had not been sufficiently discussed 
in the House of Commons; and he now 
understood that its opponents threatened to 
prolong the present discussion till twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that though he 
voted for the second reading, in the hope 
that the measure might be rendered effi- 
cient, he could not vote for the third read- 
ing, because he believed that the Bill as 
it stood, instead of putting down night 
poaching, would augment that crime by 
increasing public sympathy in favour of 
poachers ; but if the Legislature declared 
the stealing of game theft, to be dealt with 
by the ordinary rules of law, it would then 
have the support of public feeling. 

Mr. COX avowed that his intention in 
moving that the House should be counted 
early in the evening was to defeat the Bill, 
and he greatly regretted that there were 
forty Members present. The Bill was 
utterly unintelligible. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, no case had been 
made out for this Bill in Ireland, and he 
should oppose it, believing that the Bill 
would be a disgrace to the legislation of 
the country. 


Mr. Bass 


{COMMONS} 
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Sin BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
should have no objection to a recommittal 
of the Bill if there were time; but if he 
were to consent to the Amendment it 
would be tantamount to giving up the Bill, 
He was much obliged to the right hon, 
Baronet opposite (Sir G. Grey) for the 
assistance he had given him. If other 
Members had followed the right hon, 
Gentleman’s example, he had no doubt 
but it would have been a much better 
Bill. If it had not been for the violent 
opposition which the measure had received, 
it would have been a much more satis- 
factory one. He denied that the police 
would be much employed under the Bill; 
and he could not but think that the ob. 
jections which had been made on that 
score were owing to the ignorance of hon, 
Members as to the practical working of 
the constabulary force. The action of the 
Bill was made to extend to Ireland, because 
he objected to exceptional legislation. As 
to the powers of search, they were not more 
extensive than were already given in the 
case of stolen property. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought the Bill exceedingly objectionable 
in principle— but he would not at that 
stage go back to that question. He did 
think, however, that they should strive to 
put the language of the measure into a 
more creditable shape. The first clause 
was singularly objectionable, inasmuch as 
it extended the definition of game ; and it 
really required a great deal of study to know 
what the second clause meant. In conse- 
quence of the number of Amendments it 
had received, the whole cluuse had become 
a mere hotch-potch. To give an example of 
the carelessness with which it was drawn, 
the phrase ‘“‘every county, division, or 
borough in Great Britain and Ireland” 
really meant some impossible place which 
was at once in both countries. [‘ Oh, oh!”’] 
But to come to the substance of the clause. 
It contemplated two persons—the poacher 
and some one else who might be aiding 
and abetting him. Now, all that could be 
done to the principal offender was to arrest 
him and search him on the highway. The 
aider and abettor could also be searched, 
but only if he had game in his possession. 
Ih that case, any cart there might be 
with him might also be searched. [** Oh, 
oh!’’] Some Gentlemen who were im- 
patient might hereafter be called upon to 
construe the Bill—a task which he did not 
envy them. The clause proceeded on the 
supposition that the accessory was the 
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rty who had taken the game—in fact, 
the accessory who might be proceeded 
against to conviction was a different ac- 
cessory from the one that might be 
stopped and searched in the first in- 
stance. Anything more absurd he could 
not conceive ; and noclause involving such 
contradictions could possibly have been 
drawn by any person who was competent 
to the task. He should certainly support 
the proposal for re-committing the Bill, 
whatever the consequences of that step 
might be. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he was averse 
to giving more power to the police, but he 
did not think that the Bill would have that 
effect. The hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Butt) had used the un- 
doubtedly great talents which he had to 
pervert the meaning of the measure ; and 
he could not help remarking on the con- 


duct of the Attorney General, who had not | 


till that moment taken any part in the 
discussions on the Bill. It was the hon. 
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correct language. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not been present during 
the important debate which had taken 
place in the early part of the evening, and 
in which the policy, including the financial 
policy of the Government, had been seri- 
ously impugned ; and now he came there 
at between one and two in the morning 
to obstruct this Bill. Any amendments 
that the Bill really required might be 
made in another place; but he did not 
think the Bill was open to the objections 
which had been made against it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it was 
a very strange doctrine that the Attorney 
General was not to give his opinion of the 
Bill now because he had not done so be- 
fore. The Bill, if passed in its present 
shape, would make the House a laughing- 
stock. If it were re-committed, every at- 
| tempt would be made to delay it, unless a 
clear understanding were come to that it 
should be limited for one year. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the whole 


Prevention Bill. 





and learned Gentleman’s duty to have been difficulty had arisen from the way in which 
in his place to take care of the liberty of the promoters of the measure had been 
the subject. | met on the other side. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE-|; Mr. CLAY said, he thought it would be 
QUER said, the Attorney General had better if hon. Gentlemen opposite withdrew 
voted against the second reading of the the Bill, and next Session proposed the 
Bill, and had now interposed at the earliest | abolition of the Game Laws, accompanying 
opportunity after the Bill had been brought | it with an Act declaring game to be pro- 
into its present shape. The fact was, it | perty. 
had pleased the hon. Baronet (Sir B.| Sim BALDWIN LEIGHTON was ready 
Leighton) to introduce on the Report | to accept a proposal to limit the operation 
Amendments which had converted the Bill; of the Bill to one year, and to make the 
from sense into nonsense ; and his learned | amendments pointed out by the Attorney 








Friend, who was the special guardian of 
the criminal law of the country, had taken 
the first opportunity to fulfil the duties of 
his office. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) protested against the idea that 
the faults of the Bill were chargeable upon 
its opponents. He protested against the 
House passing a measure in language 
which no village schoolboy would be al- 
lowed to use without correction. He re- 
gretted that hon. Gentlemen did not see 
the discredit which would be brought upon 
the Legislature if they dealt with criminal 
law in this lax fashion. He advised that 
the Bill should be re-committed in order 
to amend the phraseology, even if they 
immediately afterwards proceeded to con- 
sider the question of the third reading. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD con- 
tended, that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, and especially of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, to have been present to see 
that the Bill was expressed in clear and 
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General. 

Mr. LYGON suggested that the ar- 
rangement would be unobjectionable if the 
Bill were allowed to pass to-night. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH approved of 
limiting the Bill to one year, as it would 
secure inquiry into the Game Laws next 
Session. 

Mr. CRAUFURD recommended the 
supporters of the Bill to accept the com- 
promise. It would be a drawn battle, in 
which neither side would have any advan- 
tage. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
61: Majority 29. 

Original Question again proposed, “‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved the 
adjournment of the House. 
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Sm GEORGE GREY regretted that 
the Bill had not been re-committed, but he 
was not disposed to sit up any longer for 
the purpose of attempting to oppose the 
further progress of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 35; Noes 
88: Majority 53. 

Original Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Sm JOSEPH PAXTON moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :--Ayes 30; Noes 
89: Majority 59. 

Original Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Mr. TAYLOR moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 26; Noes 
86: Majority 60. 

Original Question again proposed, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Debate arising ; Motion made, and 
Question proposed, ‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned.”’ 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, “‘ That the Bill 
be now read the third time.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
29: Majority 55. 

Bill passed, with Amendments. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o’clock in the morning, 
till Monday next. 


Ran en nnn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, August 2, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pusiic Brnrs.—2* Union Relief Aid. 
3* Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; Court 
of Common Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgment 
of Deeds); Bankruptey Act (1861) Amend- 
ment; Burial Boards (Mortgage of Rates). 


UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[But No, 248.] 
SECOND READING. 

Eart RUSSELL said, as it was under- 

stood that the discussion on this measure 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{LORDS} 
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would be taken on Monday next, it would 
not be necessary for him to trouble their 
Lordships with any observations in moving 
the second reading. On Monday it was 
intended to move the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, with a view to passing 
the measure through its remaining stages, 
If, however, any objection was urged 
against that course, it would not be per- 
severed in. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he regretted 
much that unavoidable absence from town 
next Monday obliged him to take this, his 
only opportunity, of saying a few—and 
they should be very few—words in rela. 
tion to this measure. He would not enter 
upon the general question, though there 
was much ground for comment in thé 
truly admirable conduct of the operatives 
during the present distress; and still more 
in the strange doctrines now broached by 
some of the master manufacturers and 
their representatives — doctrines wonder- 
fully at variance with those which he re- 
membered to have been enunciated by 
them during the diseussion on the Ten 
Hours Bill ; when they stoutly maintained 
the expediency, if not the duty, of work- 
ing tender women and children under age, 
for at least twelve hours a day; though 
it was found that this excessive toil se- 
riously injured the health, and increased 
the mortality of both, while it prevented 
due attention being given to domestic 
duties by the women, and to education by 
the children. His main object in rising, 
however, waa to complain of a serics of 
speeches a few weeks ago imputed toa 
Poor Law Inspector specially sent down 
to the eotton manufacturing districts, ap- 
parently to supersede that far sounder and 
abler public officer, Mr. Mainwaring. He 
expressed a hope that they had not been 
correctly reported, because they appeared 
to tend to break down the distinction be- 
tween legal relief and voluntary charity ; 
between a compulsory tax and the free- 
will offerings of Christian benevolence ; to 
acquiesce in the notion of outdoor relief in 
aid of wages, and to deprecate, if not de- 
nounce, the application of the labour test: 
—and this while the rates were far from 
having risen to the height they had done 
there in former periods of distress, and 
the sickness and the mortality—as he (Earl 
Fortescue) had ascertained yesterday at 
the Registrar General’s Office—were in no 
case appreciably above, and in the average 
markedly below, what they had been in 
the same districts this time last year, 
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while the mills were in full work. Such 
doctrines, emanating from an official quar- 
ter, would tend to render the Poor Law 
Board and its officers a source of weak- 
ness and embarrassment, instead of a stay 
and support to the local authorities in the 
delicate and difficult duty of administering 
relief in a time of distress. He repeated 
his hope that the speeches in question had 
not been correctly reported. He was sure 
that such a tone would not have been ap- 
proved by either of the Presidents of the 
Poor Law Board, under whom he had had 
the honour to serve ; and was calculated 
to raise great doubts as to the propriety 
of paying more than £60,000 a year for 
the maintenance of a board, in order that 
it might send down from the metropolis an 
inspector to speak what, to use an Ame- 
rican phrase, was something very like 
bunkum. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he appre- 
hended there would be no objection to the 
course proposed by the noble Earl. At 
the same time, it appeared to him incon- 
venient to have a Bill of such importance 
presented to them at such a period of the 
Session, and under such circumstances, 
Whatever objections their Lordships might 
entertain to its details, being a money 
Bill, they would be unable to alter it in 
any way. 

Biil read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 
38 to be considered, in order to their being 
dispensed with. 


NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION 
[But No. 241.] 
Returned from the Commons, agreed to, 
with Amendments ; the Bill, as amended, 
to be printed, and to be considered on 
Monday next. [No. 246.] 
House adjourned at Two 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Twelve o'clock. 


BILL. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 4, 1862. 


Mivotes. ]—Pustic Brits.—3* Union Relief Aid ; 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continu- 
ance, 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN TURKEY. 

QUESTION. 


Viscounr STRATFORD DE RED- 
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CLIFFE said, he had a question to ask of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Department relating to a case of religious 
persecution in the East. He could not, 
he thought, better do justice to the im- 
portance of the subject than by reading an 
extract from the last report of the Turkish 
Missionary Aid Society, well known for 
its benevolent exertions in Hata and 
elsewhere. The extract to which he al- 
luded was as follows :— 

“In Angora there haye been two eases, A 
Papal Armenian was beaten cruelly by his family 
friends, and, under false charges, thrown into 
prison. The second case is that of a Moslem who 
for eight months has been openly professing his 
faith in Christ, closing his shop on the Sabbath, 
attending to all the means of grace, and showing 
himself a sincere follower of Christ. At the com- 
mencement of the present month he was cruelly 
beaten, loaded with chains, and thrown into pri- 
son. The case has been brought to the attention 
of the British Ambassador. This being the first 
ease of persecution of a Moslem on account of 
changing his religious profession in the reign of 
the new Sultan, the action of the Government 
respecting it will be watched with interest.” 


His noble Friend would remark that the 
particular interest attached to the case thus 
reported arose from its being the first in- 
stance of persecution in the person of a 
Mahomedan convert since the accession of 
the present Sultan to the throne of Tur- 
key; and it was natural for those who 
remembered what had been effected under 
the influence of the British Government 
and their allies, during the reign of the 
late Sultan Abdul Medjid, in favour of 
religious liberty, to watch with anxiety 
over the manner in which the present 
ease would be treated by the authorities 
at Constantinople. No one, he was sure, 
could feel more deeply than the noble Earl 
any departure from the protection which 
had been so liberally granted by the Otto- 
man Porte to all its subjects in the con- 
scientious profession of their religious 
faith. He only requested to know, Whe- 
ther the case in question had been men- 
tioned to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and whether any suitable 
redress had been afforded or promised by 
the Porte? 

Kant RUSSELL replied that the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government had been 
called to the subject by Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and that 
they at once admitted their readiness to 
adhere to the Declaration made by the late 
Sultan. He might add that they had given 
the most satisfactory assurances with re- 
spect to redress in such cases. 
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UNION RELIEF AID BILL—[Briz No. 248.) 
COMMITTEE. THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee upon the Union Re- 
lief Aid Bill, and for Standing Orders 
Nos. 37 and 38 to be considered in order 
to their being dispensed with, read. 

Eart RUSSELL (who was very im- 
perfectly heard) moved, that the House 
resolve into Committee on this Bill. The 
noble Earl, in the first place, referred to 
the statistics of the condition of the dis- 
tressed districts in respect of the increase 
of pauperism, and to the reports of the 
Government officers who had been sent 
down with the view of inspecting the 
actual state of those districts, in order to 
show the immediate necessity of some 
measure to enable them to meet the 
emergency. The noble Earl then stated 
the provisions of the measure introduced 
by the Government for effecting that ob- 
ject. The Bill, he said, contained two 
powers—the one, on the principle of the 
statute of the 43rd Elizabeth, extended 
the area of contributions for the relief 
of the poor, by enabling the guardians of 
any union within the distressed districts, 
where the expenditure of any parish of 
the union for the relief of the poor for the 
quarter ending at Michaelmas or Christ- 
mas next shall be found to have exceeded 
the rate of 3s. in the pound per annum on 
the rateable value of the property within 
such parish, to charge the excess on the 
other parishes of the union proportionately; 
and if the whole of the parishes of the 
union should unhappily be reduced to the 
same condition, then to charge the excess 
to the common fund of the union. In 
like manner, the fourth clause provided 
that wherever the aggregate expenditure 
of any union should at Michaelmas or 
Christmas be found to have exceeded the 
rate of 5s. in the pound per annum on the 
rateable property within the union, the 
guardians of the distressed union may 
apply to the Poor Law Board, who may 
thereon make a general order upon the 
other unions within the county to pay 
out of the common fund of each a propor- 
tionate sum to meet the excess in the dis- 
tressed union. At the request of Members 
who represented the distressed districts, 
an alternative power had been introduced 
into the Bill, by which any union was 
authorized, if its expenditure at Michael- 
mas or Christmas should be found to ex- 
ceed the rate of 3s. in the pound per 
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annum, with the sanction of the Poor 
Law Board, to borrow a sum of money to 
be applied to the relief of the poor, suffi- 
cient to meet such excess. The money so 
borrowed was to be charged upon the 
common fund of the union, and was to be 
repaid, with the interest, in seven annual 
instalments, at the longest. The measure 
was intended to meet a case of extra- 
ordinary and exceptional distress, and one 
which, it was to be trusted, would be 
only of temporary duration ; and the Bill, 
therefore, was confined to the suffering 
districts— namely, to the parishes and 
unions within the counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, and Derby, and its duration in 
point of time was limited to the Ist of 
March next. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 


Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
this, he need scarcely remark, was no 
party question; it was entirely a national 
matter, and must be treated as such. It 
appeared, indeed, that the House of Com- 
mons had taken that view of the matter; 
for in the divisions which had taken place 
on this measure, and particularly in that 
in which Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
defeated, there were to be found Gentle- 
men of very different political opinions vot- 
ing together on various views. The noble 
Earl who had just sat down, had, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) thought, fallen very 
short in his efforts to show their Lordships 
that there was any great necessity for this 
measure. He was glad the noble Earl had 
failed in so doing, because, at all events, 
it conveyed a satisfactory feeling that the 
distress was by no means so awful in its 
character as was described in the public 
prints, and as it was apprehended to be 
by the public generally. But the noble 
Earl had omitted to explain one thing. 
Be the distress great or small, it was no- 
torious that it had been anticipated as a 
certain evil for more than a year. Indeed, 
from the first moment of the breaking out 
of the American war, the cotton trade be- 
came more or less affected, and everybody 
knew that that distress amongst the manu- 
facturing districts which had now taken 
place must necessarily occur. Neverthe- 
less, Her Majesty’s Government had al- 
lowed nearly the whole of this long, and 
he must say, idle Session to pass by 
without bringing forward a measure of 
this kind—they waited until the last week 
of the Session to make these propositions. 
He thought that the noble Earl should 
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have told the House the reason of this 
delay—why a measure of this gravity and 
magnitude should have been delayed until 
the eleventh hour of the Session of Parlia- 
ment. Had the Government expected to 
see the affairs of America settled before 
this? or did they hope to see such sup- 
plies of cotton from other portions of the 
globe as would have compensated the 
manufacturing interest for the loss of the 
American produce? And what was the 
result of this delay ? It had been rendered 


impossible for the persons best acquainted | 


with the distressed districts to give the 
Government their advice. He felt con- 
vinced, that if the measure had been in- 
troduced by the Government in the early 
part of the Session, it would have passed 
the other House without the diversity of 


opinion that had existed, and that the 


Government would have been able to carry 
through the Bill without that extraordi- 
nary provision which made it so objection- 
able. As the Bill now stood, he thought 


it would form one of the worst precedents | 
he ever remembered seeing passed by Par- | 


liament. From the importance of the 


subject, and the anxiety which it occa- | 


sioned, one might certainly expect that 


the noble Earl would have favoured them | 


with some figures as to what the rates at 
present actually were, and what it might 
be reasonably anticipated they would 
reach in the distressed parishes. Persons 
unacquainted with the suffering districts 
might imagine that Government, by such 


a measure as the present, were providing | 


for a case in which the rates approxi- 
mated to something like 10s. in the pound. 
Such a state of things might have been 
offered by them for having violated to 
such an extent the principle of the law of 
Elizabeth, and every principle of expe- 
rience and political economy. But the 
noble Earl said nothing of the kind. The 
arguments used by the noble Earl in sup- 
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traordinary measures—especially for such 
as were of dangerous precedent. There 
was, as it seemed to him, no justification 
for such powers as this Bill would give. 
The noble Earl mentioned 2s. in the 
pound asthe maximum probable amount of 
rate to be apprehended, and as representing 
the existing distress. On seeing the nature 
of the measure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, he wrote down to his own 
parish—a very large one in Hampshire and 
in Wiltshire—asking what had been the 
highest rate known within the last ten 
years; and he was told that the rate had 
been 4s., and that it was at present 2s. 6d. 
In that parish they had been living with a 
rate of at least 2s. 6d. in the pound ever 
since he was born; and yet he had flattered 
himself that he was living in one of the 
best cultivated and most prosperous parts 
of rural England. It was perfectly mon- 
strous, then, that those districts which 
had been proverbially so prosperous as to 
be held up to the whole world as hives of 
wealth, should at the very first reverse 
of fortune come and ask Parliament to 
| reverse the laws and principles which had 
been respected for 260 years—since the 
time of Elizabeth — for the sake of reliev- 
ing them from the cruelty of having to 
|pay 2s. in the pound only. This Bill 
came before them in a very peculiar form, 
and bad been supported in a very pe- 
culiar way. He had read the arguments 
‘in another place, and he found that the 
‘class of politicians by whom this system 
of borrowing was recommended was the 
very class that had been opposed to all 
loans for the purpose of the defence of the 
country. Now, the question of borrowing 
money was one that affected posterity, 
and the borrowing of money by a parish 
for the erection of a new chapel or such a 
work was therefore justifiable, because the 
benefit was for posperity as well as for 
themselves. But this distress in Lancashire 





port of this Bill appeared to him (the Earl | was only a temporary pressure—the mis- 
of Malmesbury) to go the other way. The | fortune of a day, affecting only the present 
noble Earl stated that the rates in these | generation—and to borrow money upon the 





manufacturing districts had been only 7d. 
in the pound for many years. Now, al- 
though the existing distress in those dis- 
tricts was, no doubt, very great, he (the 
Earl of Malmesbury) held, that such a 
reduced rate was evidence of former pro- 
sperity, and therefore afforded a good 
reason why the Government should have 
said that the present distress might be 
relieved out of the former abundance, and 
without calling on the Legislature for ex- 


rates of a parish and charge posterity with 
the relief of that distress was a principle 
so utterly at variance with anything they 
had heard before that he believed the pro- 
position never would have been entertained 
if the House of Commons had had suffi- 
cient time for its consideration. It was 
now proposed that parishes within the 
cotton districts should have the power of 
borrowing when their rates amounted to 
3s. in the pound. It would be seen from 
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the returns of poundage in the different 

arishes that there were several parishes in 
Rngland where the rates were now as high 
as 10s. in the pound for the relief of the 
poor; and there were one or two parishes 
who paid as high as 18%. in the pound. 
The average poor rate throughout Eng- 
land was 2s. in the pound ; and this was 
taken as the mazimum which the rich 
parishes of Lancashire and Cheshire could 
bear. If the principle of this Bill were a 
good oné, nearly the whole of the parishes 
in England would be justified in asking 
for similar relief as that now proposed to 
be given to the distressed districts. The 
parishes of thé manufacturing districts 
were to be permitted to borrow when 
their rates reached 3s. in the pound, and 
to ery out for the help of other parishes 
when they amounted to 5s. The 38s. 
rate was therefore a premium upon bor- 
rowing; and when the rate was near 3s. 
care would be taken that it should reach 
that figure, in order that the parish 
might become entitled to borrow. He 
regarded this as one of the unwisest mea- 
sures that he had ever seen. In speaking 
upon this subject he could not but recol- 
lect the courage and dignity with which 
the poor operatives of the manufacturing 
districts had borne an infliction which had 
come on them from no fault of their 
own. But while the operatives had shown 
so much courage and dignity under the 
pressure of severe misfortune, he consi- 
dered that it was the duty of the rate- 
payers of those rich and great counties to 
exhibit something like the same spirit. 
Was it worthy of these ratepayers to come 
to Parliament to ask for assistance which 
ought to be extended to the whole popu- 
lation if justice were done to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects? The noble Earl had 
stated that the principles of the law of 
Elizabeth justified and gave powers for 
rates in aid. That was no doubt quite 
true; and it was also true, as the noble 
Earl had said, that the machinery of that 
Act was not consistent with the habits 
and customs now ruling in England; but 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) could not 
help calling attention to a point upon 
which he anticipated that many of their 
Lordships would differ with him. He 
thought it would have been better in this 
case if the law of Elizabeth had been 
strictly adhered to in the intention and 
in the letter. There was only one class 
of property which was at present assess- 
able to the poor rates—namely, real pro- 
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— But the wise councillors of Eliza- 
th had it in contemplation, when this 
Act passed, that all property should be 
assessable ; and so convinced had Parlia- 
ment been that that was the case, that 
they dared not repeal the liability. Ses- 
sion after Session a special Act was intro- 
duced exempting personal property from 
being taxed for the relief of the poor. He 
supposed that that Bill had already passed 
their Lordships’ House this Session, and 
it was a curious circumstance that at the 
very moment that the richest districts in 
England, and those possessing the largest 
amount of personal property were coming 
to Parliament and asking for relief, Par- 
liament should be passing an Act which 
exempted that very personal property 
from being assessed to the contribution 
for the relief of the poor to which it was 
liable under the Act of Elizabeth, and 
which would be sufficient to meet the dis- 
tress. In the Committee which sat in 
1850 he stated his views on the subject, 
and although those views were not adopt- 
ed, the Committee did him the honour of 
reporting them tothe House. Those views 
were that all property should be assessed 
in accordance with the Act of Elizabeth. 
Ifsuch a system were established, then the 
rates throughout England would not have 
amounted to more than 53d. in the pound 
on an average in the year 1850. It was 
pointed out at that time that real property 
enjoyed exemptions from burdens to which 
personal property was subject. The suc- 
cession duty on real estate had, however, 
since been imposed, and there was no 
longer the same force in this objection. 
He did not wish, however, to offer any 
opposition to the present measure. He 
need scarcely remind their Lordships that 
they could not attempt to alter the Bill 
without interfering with the privileges of 
the House of Commons. He felt, never- 
theless, that it was their duty to protest 
against it as one of the unwisest measures 
that probably had ever been brought for- 
ward. Even according to the noble Earl’s 
arguments the worst that could happen by 
following the principle of the law of Ehi- 
zabeth would be that parishes in some of 
the richest counties of England would be 
obliged to pay until March the enormous 
sum of 3s. in the pound for the relief and 
maintenance of the poor. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
entirely concurred with the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, that this was a 
measure which ought not to be drawn into 
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a precedent, and the Government brought 
the Bill forward expressly as an excep- 
tional measure, to meet an exceptional and 
altogether extraordinary necessity. But 
he could not agree with the noble Earl 
that it was one of the most unwise mea- 
sures that had ever been brought before 
Parliament. The noble Earl had brought 
two charges against the Government with 
reference to this Bill which, as it appeared 
to him, were so singularly inconsistent, 
that one or the other must fail. The no- 
ble Earl said, that after listening to the 
speech of his noble Friend who moved 
the Committee, he had been able to dis- 
cover no case whatever in favour of the 
Bill; and at the same time he charged the 
Government with acting improperly in not 
bringing it forward at the earliest period 
of the Session, when it might have been 
fully discussed. With regard to the first 
of these objections it was true, as his noble 
Friend had pointed out, that the poor rates 
had not risen in most of these towns to a 
very exorbitant extent, and that they were 
not at the present moment so high as in 
many of the rural districts of the country. 
But his noble Friend had never based the 
necessity for this Bill upon the amount of 
the rates. Why were the rates not higher 
than they were at the present moment? 
It was not on account of the absence of 
distress. The noble Earl had compli- 
mented the working classes of Lancashire 
and Cheshire on their patience and cou- 
rage, but had omitted to pay one compli- 
ment to them which they equally deserved, 
and which would have explained why the 
rates were not higher. There was a no- 
ble spirit of independence that prevented 
the operatives from coming upon the rates 
as long as they could possibly avoid it. 
Up to this moment those people had been 
living upon the savings of former years ; 
they had been drawing out the last six- 
pence from the savings bank; they had 
been selling their furniture —they had 
been reducing themselves, in fact, to the 
lowest condition, that they might avoid 
receiving parochial relief; and, no doubt, 
in many instances they had been receiving 
support from the charity of neighbours. 
That was, and not the absence of distress, 
the reason why the poor rates were low. 
But this Bill was not intended to meet the 
condition of things on the present fourth 
day of August, but the distress which would 
become worse at a more and more rapid 
rate of progression if the same causes 
continued in operation. The worst state 
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of things existed in the Union of Preston, 
where the poor rate expenditure was at 
present 700 per cent more than that of 
last year. Such a rate of increase was a 
sufficient answer to the charge that the 
Government had brought in a Bill that 
was not required. But then it was said 
the Government were culpable for having 
introduced the Bill at so late a period 
of the Session. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved, that if the Government had brought 
in the Bill earlier, they would have acted 
in violation of their duty; and that if 
there had been a prospect of the Session 
continuing for a month or six weeks longer, 
they would have been justified in still fur- 
ther delaying the introduction of the mea- 
sure. They had this alternative before 
them—either to provide for the emergency 
now, or to call Parliament together in the 
autumn, when great distress might exist. 
He trusted that under any circumstances 
there would be no breach of the law, but 
it would not be wise to wait and call Par- 
liament together in an autumn Session, 
for the express purpose of passing a Bill 
of this kind, the want of which might 
lead to great discontent. If the Govern- 
ment had brought in such a measure at 
the beginning of the Session, they would 
have stopped the springs of private charity 
—they would have offered a premium on 
the closing of the mills—and they would, 
in other respects, have done infinite mis- 
chief, and would have caused the manu- 
facturing districts a great deal of misery. 
It would have been most impolitie for 
these reasons to have brought in this 
Bill earlier in the Session. It was now, 
however, necessary to make provision for 
the state of things with which the manu- 
facturing districts were threatened. The 
noble Karl said this Bill was at vari- 
ance with the principle of the laws for 
the relief of the poor, and at variance 
with the Act of Elizabeth. With regard 
to this one clause—the loan clause—which 
was introduced in opposition to the views 
of the Government, that was true; but 
it was not true as to the rest of the 
measure, which carried out the provi- 
sions of the old law. With regard to this 
loan clause, he hoped it would not be 
drawn into a precedent ; but it was not so 
bad as the noble Earl would have their. 
Lordships believe. It had been introduced 
to meet the exigencies of the moment, and 
for that purpose only; he did not know 
who proposed or who voted for it, but the 
noble Earl’s statement was not correct 
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when he said that those on one side of 
the House who were connected with 
the districts were universally opposed 
to it in the House of Commons. One 
excellent and worthy friend of his, at 
least, a gentleman connected with Lan- 
lashire, and who knew the country as well 
as any man living, was a warm advocate of 
the clause. Therefore, whether it was 
right or whether it was wrong, it could not 
be thrown upon any one party, or any 
one class. But then the noble Earl said 
this was throwing on future generations 
the payment of what was required to 
meet the immediate wants of the present. 
That could scarcely be the case, for the 
Bill provided that repayment should be 
made by seven annual instalments, which 
might surely be taken as repayment by 
the present generation. He (the Duke of 
Neweastle) did not say whether in princi- 
ple this was right or wrong; but if wrong, 
it was in practice about the smallest 
amount of wrong that could be imagined. 
But he was not about to defend the prin- 
ciple of the clause. It was a clause 
which had been introduced not by the 
Government or at their suggestion, but at 
the suggestion of those who were more 
and directly interested to meet a great 
exigency, and as such had been assented 
to. The noble Earl said that the measure 
was the most unwise one ever introduced ; 
but he contended, that looking at the cir- 
cumstances of Lancashire at the present 
moment, the want and suffering which 
existed, and which were increasing week 
by week, the Government would have 
been most culpable if they had allowed 
Parliament to separate without making 
provision for meeting them. The measure 
had been introduced with the concurrence 
of the Inspector who had been sent down 
specially to investigate the state of affairs, 
and in concurrence also with the views of 
the guardians ; and he hoped their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that under 
the circumstances it was one that ought 
to pass. 

Lorpv KINGSDOWN said, the objec- 
tions to the Bill had been so powerfully 
stated by his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) that it was not his intention 
to enter into a general discussion on the 
measure; but having the honour to be 
connected with the county of Lancaster, 
and taking a deep interest in all which 
concerned that county, he could not for- 
bear from stating the extreme pain with 
which he viewed the propositions now 
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under consideration. He entirely con- 
curred in what had fallen from his noble 
Friend with respect to the admirable con- 
duct of the labouring classes in Lancashire, 
He also agreed with his noble Friend that 
for a series of years before 1861 there had 
been unexampled prosperity in the cotton 
districts. Mill after mill had been erected, 
and great populations had been brought 
together for the purpose of making those 
enormous fortunes which it was known 
had been made in those mills. Was it, 
then, he asked, worthy of those who had 
collected those populations—who had em- 
ployed them and profited by their industry 
—that at the first moment when the least 
pressure came on them for the relief of 
their workpeople, they should stretch forth 
their hands for help, and endeavour to 
throw on their successors the burden 
which they themselves ought to bear? 
Was it reasonable that the millowners, 
who had made all the profit, should thus 
endeavour to throw the burden upon the 
owners and occupiers of other descriptions 
of property by resorting to a rate in aid? 
He repeated that he viewed this circum- 
stance with very great pain. This was 
not a case in which very great pressure 
overrode all argument, because the conse- 
quence which appeared to be so much 
dreaded was that of the poor rate rising 
to 2s. or 3s. in the pound. He was 
ashamed when he heard such an appeal. 
What would be the outcry of the mill- 
owners of Lancashire if, because distress 
existed in the neighbouring agricultural 
districts, and the rates were high in con- 
sequence—say as high as twice 3s.—and a 
proposal was made to extend the burden 
by a rate in aid over the adjoining manu- 
fucturing districts? When the Corn Laws 
were about to be repealed, it was appre- 
hended by many that there would be 
great distress in the agricultural districts. 
What answer was given to the repiesen- 
tations on that subject? ‘That agricul- 
turists would find occupation in other 
ways; that they would gradually be ab- 
sorbed in the manufacturing population, 
and that every man must bear his own 
burden. But in the case now under the 
consideration of their Lordships, because 
the rates were likely to rise in manufac- 
turing districts Parliament was asked to 
make this extraordinary alteration in the 
law. As the measure was brought in 
originally, he was not prepared to say it 
might not have been wise to provide 
against danger; but he believed that at 
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that time it contained no borrowing clause 
—no clause for enabling those who ought 


to bear the burden to throw it on those to | 
Allusion had | 


whom it did not belong. 
been made to Colonel Wilson Patten’s 


supposed support of this clause; but he | 


believed that though the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was for a borrowing clause, he 
never intended that the power should com- 
mence until the rates reached 4s., which 
was higher than the amount fixed in the 
clause before their Lordships. It might 
be said that the principle was the same 
whatever the amount. That might be 
true; but, in a case like this, amount was 
everything. It was said that the Bill 
would not be made a precedent. That 
was frequently alleged in the case ofa 
bad measure, but experience showed their 
Lordships that bad measures did become 
precedents, and he defied their Lordships 
to refuse hereafter to pass a similar Bill 
under similar circumstances. As to the 
provision for extending the operation of 
the Bill to adjoining parishes, seeing that 
the whole, or very nearly the whole, of 
South Lancashire, was involved in the 
difficulty arising from the scarcity of cot- 
ton, he was afraid that the extension to 
adjoining parishes would be of very little 
value. The effect of the Bill, he believed, 
would be in the first place to stop that 
private charity which was now flowing in 
for the relief of the distress; and in the 
next, to relax the vigilance of the Poor 
Law Guardians to keep down the rate. He 
could not imagine any sufficient ground 
for introducing the dangerous principle 
involved in the Bill, and could not but 
look upon its effect as a precedent as most 
fatal. 

Lorpv EGERTON or TATTON said, 
that he also was connected with the cotton 
manufacturing districts of Cheshire and 
Lancashire ; but he had come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion from that to which his 
noble and learned Friend had arrived. He 
cordially agreed with the Amendment 
which had been introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, and believed the 
Bill had thereby been greatly improved. 
He believed that those of their Lordships 
who took a view adverse to the measure 
could have little idea of the state of the 
unfortunate manufacturing districts, where 
a vast population, willing to work and to 
perform its social duties, was prevented 
from doing so by the want of that article 
on which it depended for support. It was 
not merely the artisans who were reduced 
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| to a condition of distress by the failure of 
_ the cotton supply ; small tradesmen, mer- 
'chants’ clerks, and small manufacturers 
were all equally involved. Remarks had 
been made bearing harshly on those manu- 
facturers who had acquired large fortunes 
in the cotton districts, and who now 
shrank, it was said, from supporting their 
share of the losses entailed on the district. 
That might be true in some instances ; but 
during the present year they had been 
incurring—and it was only just to them 
to add, voluntarily incurring—very great 
sacrifices in order to mitigate the sufferings 
of those who were dependent on them. 
He knew of many instances in which 
manufacturers had kept their mills open 
for several days in each week, at great 
cost to themselves, to support all their 
hands. One great manufacturcr informed 
him the other day that he should sustain 
a loss of £20,000 a year. The knowledge 
that they had come forward in a laudable 
spirit to assist their workmen, wherever 
they could, had a great deal to do with 
the good feeling exhibited by the latter, 
and the patience and forbearance with 
which they had borne their sufferings. 
Private benevolence could do much to 
alleviate the existing misery, and he hoped 
those connected, territorially or otherwise, 
with the county would come forward 
cheerfully with their contributions. Cal- 
culations, however, based upon the pre- 
sent limit of rates in the manufactur- 
ing districts were very likely to prove 
fallacious. In other cases, the propor- 
tion of the population affected by a 
particular cause of distress was small as 
compared with the general body; but at 
Stockport he knew that at the present 
moment two-thirds of the ratepayers were 
not able to pay one sow of their rates. 
These, therefore, instead of being 5s. in the 
pound, would in reality be nearer to 10s. 
or 15s., when they fell on those only who 
could pay. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) had urged that such a mea- 
sure as the present was ridiculous because 
in particular cases in the manufacturing 
districts the rates were only 2s. in the 
pound; but before another month these 
would have mounted up to 5s., and that 
5s. would represent a 15s. rate. The noble 
Earl had also said that this Bill was pro- 
moted by interested individuals. With 
the exception of one very small class, he 
believed that all in Lancashire and the 
manufacturing districts of Cheshire were 
of one mind as to the necessity of a loan. 
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He quite appreciated the objection that 
many felt to this measure, but it must be 
remembered that it was introduced to 
meet an exceptional case. There might 
be some truth in the complaint that the 
manufacturers had not sufficiently exerted 
themselves to procure a supply of cotton 
from other places than America; but that 
had nothing to do with the distress which 
was now weighing upon the working 
classes, who certainly were not respon- 
sible for any neglect that might be charged 
against their employers in this respect. 
What was now asked was, not that the 
State should come forward to relieve the 
distress, but that the people of these dis- 
tricts might be permitted to bear the bur- 
den themselves, by borrowing the money 
and extending the repayment over a series 
of years. He trusted this would be con- 
ceded, and he had no doubt that when the 
present cloud passed away, either by the 
cessation of the civil war in America or 
by obtaining a sufficient supply of cotton 
from India or elsewhere, the artisans of 
Lancashire would again exercise the same 
industry, enterprise, and self-denying eco- 
nomy and forethought which had enabled 
them so far to bear the severe pressure to 
which they were now subjected. 

Tue Fart or MALMESBURY ex- 
plained that his statement with regard to 
the probable amount of rates in Lancashire 
was based on the official estimate of the 
Poor Law Department. 

Lorv EGERTON or TATTON said, 
the Poor Law Department was very much 
mistaken if it believed that the rates would 
be only 2s., or double 2s. 

Lorv OVERSTONE said, that having 
been associated with the people of Lan- 
cashire in the days of their former pro- 
perity, he could not be silent in the hour 
of their adversity. He felt satisfied their 
Lordships would exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in giving their assent to this Bill, 
which was the only practical measure that 
had yet been submitted for enabling Par- 
liament to make adequate provision for 
the present extraordinary and anomalous 
condition of the cotton districts. But, 
while assenting to the measure, he felt 
bound to express the great concern with 
which he witnessed the necessity that 
compelled their Lordships to adopt a most 
questionable principle, and one fraught 
with the greatest danger as a precedent— 
that of introducing into the Poor Law 
system the principle of rates in aid, 
accompanied, he greatly feared, by a sus- 
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pension of the labour test. Now, he held 
that the principle of a rate in aid was 
thoroughly antagonistic to the existing 
Poor Law system. No doubt latent traces 
of such a principle appeared in the Act of 
Elizabeth; and when the present system 
was established, full weight, perhaps, had 
not been given to that consideration ; but 
an Act giving vitality and force to that 
principle must more or less endanger the 
safeguards surrounding the general right 
to relief, and could only be justified by the 
most urgent and overwhelming necessity, 
The Bill also introduced, for the first time, 
the principle of granting borrowing powers, 
While he admitted that such a principle 
was open to objections, yet, under present 
circumstances, there was a good deal to be 
said in its favour. All the provisions of this 
Bill were founded upon the calculation that 
this tremendous evil would be of only a 
transitory nature. If that was so, the dis- 
tricts which were now suffering would be 
the first to feel the full effects of a return 
of prosperity, and consequently this would 
be only a temporary expedient, enabling 
them, instead of seeking extraneous as- 
sistance by casting their burden upon 
other districts, to bear it themselves, and 
by casting it forward a few years to dis- 
charge the debt which they would have 
incurred in the hour of adversity in the 
years of returning prosperity. Upon that 
ground he assented to the borrowing 
powers. Lastly, they were by this Bill 
treating all the labourers of the cotton 
districts as the recipients of pauper relief, 
and by so doing they must in a serious 
degree interfere with and weaken the 
principles of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence which were so valuable to the 
moral character, and which these per- 
sons had up to this moment been most 
anxious not to surrender. These suffer- 
ing persons in the cotton districts were 
not in any rational sense of the word 
paupers, and they ought not to be mixed 
up with the pauper system of the country. 
Paupers were a class of persons reduced to 
the lowest point of society by the un- 
certainties of the labour market, or by the 
caprices of taste, or by one of the many 
accidents necessarily connected with our 
social system. The persons who were 
now pressed down to a lower position, 
were not the victims of any ineradica- 
ble principle of our social system, but of a 
tenacious and extraneous adherence to 4 
great prixciple of State policy ; and it was 
therefore a grave question whether, under 
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those circumstances, resort ought not to 
be had to the national resources for their 
relief or assistance. Upon that question, 
knowing the difficulties which beset it, 
he would not pronounce an opinion; but 
he besought their Lordships and the world 
calmly to consider the circumstances of 
the present crisis. There were in this 
and a neighbouring country immense 
numbers of persons who were reduced 
to destitution, not through idleness or 
any other fault on their own part, 
but because they could not obtain the 
material on which to exercise their in- 
dustry; and there were across the At- 
lantic, according to the most reliable 
accounts, 4,000,000 bales of the raw cot- 
ton which these persons required. There 
was the raw cotton anxious to come 
to us and here were the millions, he 
might say, of persons who were reduced 
to misery and want because they were 
not permitted to touch that cotton. This 
was a serious and alarming state of 
things, and he was sure that it would 
be felt to be so by their Lordships. He 
trusted that it would not long continue, 
and he would humbly pray that it might 
terminate without causing still more 
serious injuries to our population. He 
hoped that for the present state of things 
a solution would be found, and that the 
unnatural contest which was now going 
on would not be much longer protracted. 
He trusted that those who not only 
shared the same blood and spoke the 
same language, but had lived and grown 
proud as citizens under the same _insti- 
tutions would return to amicable inter- 
course, whether it was under one or more 
independent Governments —a question 
with which it was not for us to interfere 
—and that an honourable and honest 
class of our population might be per- 
mitted again to apply their industry to 
the production of articles which would 
conduce to their own maintenance and 
comfort, and at the same time add to the 
material wealth of the world. 

Lorv REDESDALE said, he regretted 
that when the Government accepted the 
objectionable provision which conferred 
borrowing powers upon the guardians, 
they did not insist upon the surrender 
of the rate in aid; because it was obvi- 
ous that if money was borrowed the same 
economy would not be applied to its ex- 
penditure as was exercised in the case of 
money raised by rates, and the guardians 
would soon call upon their neighbours for 
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a rate in aid. He also complained that 
the Bill had not been so successfully 
drawn as it ought to have been. It 
was provided that no union in which the 
rate amounted to 3s. in the pound should 
be called upon to contribute to a rate in 
aid, but there was no similar provision as 
to parishes. The provision with regard 
to unions in different counties also seemed 
to be rather loose, and it was not clear 
whether “‘ the greater part’ of the union 
as determining to which county it should 
contribute, meant the greater part in acre- 
age or the greater part in population. 

Eart RUSSELL wished to say a word 
as to the anxiety which had been attributed 
by the noble and learned Lord to the mill- 
owners to throw off the burden of the dis- 
tress under which their workpeople were 
labouring. He did not think that these 
persons were open to the charge. The 
borrowing powers might be unwise, but it 
was obvious, that whether the money were 
paid at once, or whether it were raised by 
loan, the burden must fall on the mill- 
owners. On the other hand, a rate in aid 
would in come cases procure contributions 
from other parts of the union which were 
in agricultural districts. It was clear 
therefore, that if the manufacturers looked 
merely to their own interests, they would 
be in favour of the rate in aid rather 
than of a loan. It was also right to 
observe that the exigency which the Bill 
was intended to meet had not yet arisen. 
The measure was intended to provide not 
for an existing evil, but for any aggrava- 
tion of the present state of things which 
might occur during the recess. ‘The arti- 
sans of Lancashire were now bearing their 
privations and endeavouring to maintain 
their independence in a way which elicited 
the commendation of all parties; but care 
should be taken to provide means of relief 
in case more severe distress fell upon them. 

Motion agreed to; House in Commit- 
tee accordingly; Bill reported, without 
Amendment ; then Standing Orders Nos. 
87 and 38 considered, and dispensed with ; 
and Bill read 3*, and passed. 


[Royal Assent, August 1; 25 & 26 
Vict., c. 110.] 


CORRUPT PRACTICES PREVENTION ACT 
CONTINUANCE BILL—[Bux No, 226.] 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing, and for Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 

38 to be considered in order to their being 

dispensed with, and the Lords Summoned, 
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read: Bill read 2* accordingly; then 
Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 con- 
sidered, and dispensed with; Bill commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole House : 
House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported, without Amendment; and read 
3*, and passed. 

[Royal Assent, August. 7; 25 & 26 
Vict., c. 109.] 


NIGHT POACHING PREVENTION BILL. 
[Bixx No. 246.] 

On Order for Consideration of the Com- 
mons’ Amendment to this Bill, 

Tne Eant or STRADBROKE thought 
that the alterations which had been made 
in the Bill in the Commons were objec- 
tionable, but considering the late period of 
the Session, he would advise their Lord- 
ships to agree to them. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, he must con- 
fess that this Bill was one of the most 
confused and bungling pieces of legislation 
that had ever passed through Parliament. 
The Bill, as sent to the Commons, was 
founded upon a sound principle—namely, 
to put a stop to persons going about the 
country at night in pursuit of game. It 
was a Night Poaching Prevention Bill; 
but it had had three new titles and four 
new shapes. As it had come back to their 
Lordships it was highly objectionable, 
and would lead to more murders than 
had yet arisen under the old law relating 
to poaching and game preserving. The 
Amendment which empowered the police 
to seize any “‘gun or guns” was certain 
to lead to constant collisions, which would 
endin murder. He defied any one to under- 
stand the provisions of the Bill. If they 
were to make game property, they would 
be adopting at least an intelligible principle 
of legislation ; although there must always 
be a great distinction between property 
in game and property in other things. 
He was inclined to deny that game could 
be regarded as property in the same man- 
ner as fowls, and the attempt to establish 
analogy between them totally failed. But 
he would infinitely prefer to have game 
made property than to pass such a Bill as 
this. They did not venture to call game 
property, but they called in the police to 
protect that which they disclaimed being 
property. The police, who in many coun- 
try districts were regarded as unnecessary, 
and were therefore unpopular with the 
ratepayers, would be made still more un- 
popular by this Bill, which would be in- 
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effective to accomplish the objects pro- 
fessedly aimed at by its promoters. He 
believed that the Bill would make the 
constabulary unpopular, and would not 
have the effect of preventing poaching. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he could not agree 
to the Amendments which had been made 
in the Bill. Hewas_ ‘posed to the police 
obtaining the additiouul powers proposed 
to be given to them. 

Lorv WENSLEYDALE thought that 
the remedy for many of the evils con- 
nected with poaching would be to make 
game property. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND remarked, 
that the Bill was originally a Night 
Poaching Bill, in which shape, he thought, 
it was unobjectionable. It was not in- 
tended to interfere with the Game Laws as 
now existing, but was intended simply to 
prevent night poaching. When it left 
their Lordships’ House, he had deemed it 
incapable of improvement, and he did not 
imagine that any alteration was to be 
made in it. Now, however, it was a 
totally different Bill, and he was afraid 
that it would not answer the purpose for 
which it had been intended. Game stood 
in a very different position now to what 
it did under the old feudal laws. For- 
merly the land was almost all waste; now 
it was almost all enclosed, and game was 
preserved and fed as carefully as domestic 
fowls, and was as much an article of sale 
in our markets. In fact game, whatever 
was the case once, was now property ; and 
it ought to be declared to be so by law. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he was disposed 
greatly to regret the existing state of tho 
Game Laws, but was sorry to find that such 
a measure as that before the House was 
the fruit of the wish of Parliament to 
legislate on the subject. The Bill, as it 
originally stood, was intended to prevent 
night poaching—an object which he ad- 
mitted it was, in consequence of the blood- 
shed and lawless habits which the pursuit 
occasioned, most desirable to effect. The 
House of Commons, however, had made 
it quite a different measure, and had 
turned it into a Bill to prevent poach- 
ing generally; but at the same time the 
Commons had introduced a considerable 
improvement in the principle. When the 
Bill left their Lordships’ House, it pro- 
posed to enact that any person found in 
possession of game, or implements for 
taking it, between sunset and eight 
o’clock in the morning, should be fined 
£5, unless he proved that the possession 
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was lawful. 
principles of English law and jurispru- 
dence; and the Commons modified the 
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This was contrary to the | could be no technical objection to present 
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_any correspondence of a later period. It 
| was well known that the Southern envoys, 


clause, throwing the exus probandi on the | both in London and in Paris, had recent- 


party prosecuting. Bat while they im- 
proved the principle of the Bill, he was 
afraid that they had destroyed its efficiency 
as a remedy for the evils against which it 
was directed; because it would, he thought, 
be found very difficult to prove that the 
man who was found on the high road with 
game in his possession, was the same 
person who unlawfully entered upon 
any land in search of it. For his own 
part, he should be glad to hear the 
question discussed, whether game ought 
not to be made private property ; but, at 
the same time, it was difficult to say how 
far such a principle ought to be extended. 
Pheasants, which were regularly fed in 
particular places, and were sent to market 
as regularly as ordinary poultry; par- 
tridges which eat the grain of the farmer, 
and were generally to be found in the 
same localities might very easily be 
brought within the category of private 
property; but as much could not, per- 
haps, be with equal justice said of grouse, 
which were in the habit of flying from 
one hill to another. There seemed to be 
no ground for taking them out of the 
category of fere nature. The question 
was one which certainly admitted of dis- 
cussion, but the present was not, he 
thought, the period of the Session to 
enter upon its consideration. 

Commons’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 

[Royal Assent, August 7; 25 & 26 
Vict., c. 114.) 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR— 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 


ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 
Lorp CAMPBELL rose to move for 


“Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 
which Her Majesty’s Government have received 
from Mason, the Southern Envoy, relating to the 
Acknowledgment of the Confederate States of 
America by Great Britain.” 

He said, as the Government had already 
laid before Parliament, in the first number 
of the papers on America, the despatch 
of Colonel Mann and Mr. Yancey, de- 
manding the acknowledgment of the 
Southern Confederacy in 1861, and had 
also laid before Parliament a despatch 
of Mr. Mason at the beginning of the 
present year on the blockade, there 


'ly demanded the acknowledgment of the 
States they represented, and of which the 
power to defend their capital against an 
|invading force was in the last days of 
June triumphantly asserted. 

In one sense, indeed, the papers would 
be useless; they could do little to enhance 
—so strong was it already—the conviction 
which appeared to pervade society and 
Parliament, that the war ought to end in 
separation of the Northern and the Sou- 
thern Powers. It was not too much to say 
that no class or party in the country any 
longer desired to see the reconquest of 
the South and the reconstruction of the 
Union. The unanimity might be traced 
to many different causes. It was owing 
in some measure to the seasonable flood of 
light which Mr. Spence, in his well-known 
work, had thrown upon the subject. It was 
owing in a still greater measure to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, on the 10th of March, 
in which he told the world that separation 
was the issue of the struggle which he 
contemplated, and that at a period not 
distant from the time when he was speak- 
ing. It was owing also to the labours of 
enlightened men in the House of Com- 
mons, of whom Mr. Gregory had been the 
most conspicuous. But still more should 
the unanimous desire for separation and 
aversion to reconquest in this country 
be traced to the conviction that the inter- 
est of the negro race would be promoted 
by the former and retarded by the latter ; 
that the area of slavery must be limited 
when separation happened, and would 
most likely be extended if reconquest un- 
happily occurred. It was further strength- 
ened by the fact that the limited advance 
of the invaders during part of the year, 
and the capture of New Orleans, had dis- 
proved the existence of any Southern party 
for the Union—had revealed in the South 
a self-sacrificing heroism and inexhausti- 
ble endurance which could not have been 
counted on before; had shown, in point 
of fact, that the South could only be re- 
stored to the Government which formerly 
possessed it, by an exterminating war, as 
well as an aggressive one. Besides the 
devastation and destruction it would bring 
upon the South, it was generally seen that 
reconquest of the Union threatened the 
North with military despotism, trade with 
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insupportable restrictions, and Europe 
with prolonged uneasiness. ; 
These papers were not wanted to give 
new force to a conviction so prevailing, 
but they might throw light upon the course 
which Great Britain ought to follow amid 
the dangers which surrounded her in con- 
sequence of this civil war. The first dan- 
ger of Great Britain—namely, the possibi- 
lity of Southern subjugation, and all the 
evils it involved, might be, perhaps, dis- 
missed as a remote one. ‘The second 
danger, which arose from the continuance 
of the war—the manufacturing distress it 
must occasion—was far more serious and 
imminent. So long as the war continued, 
a scarcity of cotton must be apprehended. 
If, indeed, the American supply were ut- 
terly and finally extinguished, the means 
would not, perhaps, be wanting to replace 
it; but so long as the American supply 
was constantly impending on the market, 
they could not hope to gain alarge amount 
from Africa or India. And who should 
say what degree of social or political dis- 
order might not follow manufacturing 
distress if it extended over four years or 
upwards? Another danger for Great Bri- 
tain, more likely to remain unnoticed, but 
not less easy to describe, was, that if the 
war should end in separation before this 
country had merited alliance from the 
Southern Power, Canada was exposed 
without an adequate defence to at least 
a possible invader. If Canada was unable 
to support a numerous militia, if Britain 
was unable to send large armies to her 
succour, what defence could they rely on 
except a firm ally upon that continent, 
prepared at any moment to cross the fron- 
tier of the Power by which an unjust at- 
tack was made upon our dependency? It 
should never be forgotten that we were 
not able to secure the duration of the con- 
test—that after the exhaustion of the com- 
batants we could not prevent other Powers 
by their influence from bringing the war 
to a conclusion, although we might refuse 
to share so great and meritorious an effort. 
Some persons had ingeniously contended, 
that looking to British objects, we ought 
not to bring about or to desire a termina- 
tion of hostilities; that the evils arising 
from such a termination were greater than 
the evils which the war itself inflicted on 
us, and that our policy and business was 
to stand still and let it rage as long and 
burn out as gradually as possible. Such 
counsels might be just if we had any gua- 
rantee for its continuance. But we clearly 
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had not. Suppose Great Britain held 
aloof completely in the present autumn, 
while the other Powers of Europe, swayed 
by the French Government, employed their 
moral force to terminate the war in 
Southern independence. In two months 
Canada might be assailed, and Great Bri- 
tain be without the least support on that 
continent. 

If, however, Great Britain had united 
with the other Powers of Europe (after 
showing every observance to the Govern- 
ment of Washington) in acknowledging 
the independence of the South, she would 
not be unsupported in America when se- 
paration happened. Such a mode of act- 
ing, if it did not at once remove the 
chance of Southern subjugation, was cal- 
culated to remove it. If it did not at once 
arrest the civil war, it was calculated to 
arrest it. Of the three dangers, therefore, 
he had ventured to enumerate, it provided 
against one, and had a tendency, at least, 
to neutralize the others. 

But if no one could allude to the line 
of action which became us without the 
greatest caution and reserve, there was 
one point on which any man might speak 
with openness and firmness. Re-conquest 
being put out of the question, the civil 
war could never end until foreign Powers 
had recognised the Government of Rich- 
mond. Since modern Europe came into 
existence no civil war had ended in the 
sovereignty of the insurgent Power until 
that Power had been recognized by neutral 
States, giving an example to the State 
which aimed at its re-conquest. It was 
not till Portugal had been acknowledged 
by Great Britain twenty-five years, that 
Spain consented to acknowledge her exist- 
ence as an independent Power. It was 
not till long after nearly all the Govern- 
ments of Europe had acknowledged the 
United Provinces of Holland, that Spain 
gave up the hops of re-absorbing them. 
The same circumstance applied to the 
United States, the South American Re- 
publics, to Greece, to Belgium, and to 
Italy. The acknowledgment by neutral 
Powers had always preceded the acknow- 
ledgment by the Power which first endea- 
voured to control the insurrection. It was 
not too much to lay down as a principle, 
that war must go on against an insurgent 
State until neutral Powers had acknow- 
ledged it. The war for a re-conquest 
could not be abandoned while neutral 
Powers sanctioned its continuance. At 
least it never had been. And that prin- 
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ciple would have the strongest application 
to the Government of Washington. How- 
ever sickened of the war, it was only by 
the voice of Europe they could be deliver- 
ed from the horrible necessity of waging 
it. Some new and powerful authority 
was requisite to pave the way for so 
great a change of system upon their part. 
Having undertaken to coerce the Southern 
States; having drawn 500,000 men from 
peaceful avocations ; having sent the tax- 
gatherer to range among homes which he 
had never darkened ; having ensnared the 
people of the North into unprecedented 
sacrifices by a vision which ninety days 
would always enable them to grasp, but 
which after two campaigns remained im- 
palpable as ever; with what face could 
they recede from their engagements, re- 
nounce their aspirations, avow at once 
their error and their guilt, while Europe 
still declined to acknowledge Southern in- 
dependence. Separation was impossible, 
until the effort to reconquer was discarded. 
The effort to reconquer must go on, until 
foreign Powers granted to the South the 
recognition which it asked for. So long 
as they withheld it, they compelled the 
Government of Washington to persevere 
in its unnatural and sanguinary labours. 
The whole question as regarded acknow- 
ledgment appeared to turn upon the mo- 
ment. If other Powers of Europe were 
prepared, had England a right to count 
upon a better one? Operations of gun- 
boats were retarded by the dryness of the 
navigable rivers; operations on land, by 
the fearful heat and the diseases it engen- 
dered. Richmond was no longer menaced, 
Securities at New York had undergone a 
great depreciation. The war, as far as 
they could judge, had lost its hold on po- 
pular opinion. The Abolitionists who fol- 
lowed Mr. Sumner had ceased to give it 
their support. Mr. Lincoln in vain en- 
deavoured to raise 300,000 men. The 
invading army, under Halleck, near the 
Mississippi was not able to advance. And 
if many of the most reflecting men believed 
that in December and January last Europe 
lost an opportunity of taking that step 
without which the war could scarcely end, 
and which would then, perhaps, have closed 
it, with what decision and despatch ought 
not a new conjuncture which invited to 
such a mode of acting be made use of. 
There was this difference between the 
present and the former opportunity. In 
January the Federals had never been vic- 
torious in battle, and, however resigned to 
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separation, however hopeless of re-con- 
quest, might still prolong the war in 
order to recover their prestige, and to 
repair their military losses. Now, the 
greater balance of success was likely to 
extinguish such a difficulty. 

But if the present moment is abandoned, 
what are we to wait for? Not for Northern 
victories. Such victories would clearly 
limit our capacity to acknowledge Southern 
independence, as it was limited from the 
defeat and death of Zollicoffer in the win- 
ter down to the events which have lately 
driven General M‘Clellan to the river. We 
are to wait, therefore, for new misfortunes 
to the Government of Washington before 
we grant to this unhappy strife the possi- 
bility of closing. If so, how hard a situa- 
tion do we place them in. The language 
of the noble Lord in March, the tenor of 
events, and the impressions of the world, 
forbid them any longer to aspire to re- 
conquest. But yet, until their prospects 
are more dark and their embarrassments 
more fatal, we will not help them to con- 
clude the war by separation. Is it not 
enough to see their armies driven back, 
their capital alarmed, their spirit gone, 
and their finance exhausted? Before we 
grant the extrication they must owe to 
neutral Powers, are we to wait until the 
Southern forces ure again aggressive and 
triumphant; until the invaders are in- 
vaded ; until the avengers are the victims; 
until the Northern States are overrun; 
until Washington is occupied; until, at 
least, its Government has encountered new 
humiliations, losses, and disasters at the 
hands of the people whom they had rashly 
undertaken to chastise and to subdue? At 
least, England is hardly justified in wait- 
ing for new reverses to the Federals, un- 
less it is the only conduct in which the 
other Powers of Europe would support us. 
In that case, no doubt we are entitled to 
pursue it. Perhaps the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs will describe 
such a case as being the real one. If not, 
his silence will explode it. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for the Corre- 
spondence. 

Eart RUSSELL: I am sorry to have 
to say that I do not think it expedient to 
give the papers which have been moved 
for. The Envoy of the Southern States 
has never been officially received here ; 
and as the correspondence has been en- 
tirely of an an-official character, I do not 
think it would be advisable to produce it. 
There is, however, a despatch of Mr. 
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Seward’s communicated to me by Mr. 
Adams, and another to Mr. Seward in re- 
ply, in which the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government are stated. We remain as 
we were a few months ago—we have not 
altered our position, and there is little 
more than that fact contained in the des- 
patch. If in the course of the recess we 
should think it desirable to adopt any new 
line of policy, I should think it necessary 
to communicate with the maritime Powers 
of Europe before taking any steps. I 
make that statement because my noble 
Friend seems to understand that the mari- 
time Powers wish to recognise the Sou- 
thern States, and that some objection on 
our part has prevented the recognition. 
Now, I have had no communication from 
any foreign Power stating any wish or 
making any proposition with regard to the 
recognition of the Southern States of 
America. Under these circumstances I 
hope my noble Friend will not press his 
Motion, as it would not be convenient to 
give the papers now, though I may pro- 
duce them hereafter. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
the noble Earl had, he thought, used a 
wise discretion — such as might be ex- 
pected—in not producing communications 
from a person who was not officially 
recognised. He did not know whether 
the noble Lord would think it necessary 
to exercise the same reserve with respect 
to one or two points which he might be 
excused for mentioning, because of the 
period of the Session. They were now, 
at a most anxious moment, about to sepa- 
rate for five months. The country was 
very ignorant of the state of our foreign 
relations in regard to the American war, 
and felt a great anxiety to know a little 
more, if the noble Earl thought it within 
his duty to give the information. One 
point of great interest was this. He (the 
Earl of Malmesbury), from the first day of 
the Session, had always said that the 
whole question of the blockade, or of in- 
terference by way of recognition or media- 
tion, was one of time, and must be left to 
Her Majesty’s Government, who alone 
were responsible for choosing the proper 
time for acting. It would, however, be 
very interesting to know whether, when 
that time did arrive, the noble Earl had 
ascertained that he would be assisted in a 
policy of recognition or mediation by any 
or several of our allies. He did not think 
it possible that anything could be done by 
this country alone. We should be doing 
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more harm than good if we were to at. 
tempt it, in consequence of the very un- 
just feeling which seemed to exist in the 
United States. But he could not but 
hope, when the moment arrived for some- 
thing to be done, that we should be backed 
by our ally on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, by Russia, and by other Powers of 
Europe. He should be glad to know if 
the noble Earl had hopes of bringing the 
opinion of those Powers to bear on the 
question. Such an immense force of 
public opinion could not but have great 
weight in America. There was another 
point of importance. He could not but 
think that this country had some expecta- 
tion of this question being discussed. He 
thought the time, moreover, was approach- 
ing when it might be discussed with the 
United States if Lord Lyons were at his 
post; but he feared that Lord Lyons’s 
absence, if it were much prolonged, would, 
besides being a disadvantage to the noble 
Earl’s policy, make it appear to many per- 
sons that the time when Her Majesty’s 
Government could interfere was not very 
near at hand. He did not believe that 
Lord Lyons had been recalled by anything 
but very pressing business of his own. 
He should be sorry to interfere with any 
pressing concerns on the part of Lord 
Lyons; but the noble Earl would agree 
with him that for the sake of appearances, 
as well as for practical considerations, it 
wus not desirable that Lord Lyons should 
be very long absent from his post. 

Eart RUSSELL: I will answer as well 
as I can the questions put to me by the 
noble Earl. With regard to the first 
question, I agree with the noble Earl 
that if any steps are taken, it would be 
desirable that they should be taken by all 
the principal Powers of Europe. I do 
not doubt that the opinion of the mari- 
time Powers of Europe would carry much 
weight with the Government of the United 
States; but it is very desirable that all 
the great Powers should join in any re- 
presentations that may be made. With 
regard to France, all I can say is, that 
hitherto there has been an intimate and 
unreserved communication between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of the 
Emperor of the French, and I do not re- 
collect any instance in which a difference 
of opinion has arisen between them on 
this subject. With regard to the Go- 
vernment of Russia, I am not in the same 
constant communication with that Go- 
vernment; but if I were to state the in- 
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clination of my mind, it would be that | termination of this dispute than the event 


Russia would be ready to consider any 
step that might be thought necessary, and 
that both Russia and France would weigh 
in a most impartial spirit any proposition 
that might be made to those Governments. 
With regard to the other Powers of Eu- 
rope, I should say that they are disposed 
to take the same view. If, however, I 
thought it my duty, and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought it their duty 
to make any such communications, they 
ought very deliberately to consider the 
matter before any such step is taken. I 
say so the more particularly because, un- 
fortunately, an opinion prevails in the 
United States with regard to this country 
which is not justified by any conduct on 
our part, because it has been as friendly 
and as straightforward as possible. With 
regard to the second question, as to Lord 
Lyons, I would say that no man ever at- 
tended more assiduously to the duties of 
his mission than Lord Lyons, and those 
duties have been not only onerous, but 
have caused him great anxiety from time 
to time. Lord Lyons has acted with per- 
fect discretion on every occasion on which 
he has had to transact business with the 
United States Government ; but after two 
or three years’ discharge of the duties to 
which he was recommended by the noble 
Earl, and after filling the position he oc- 
cupied at Washington, his health gave 
way. We felt that we could not expect 
to obtain the full benefit of his advice and 
assistance if he were in a bad state of 
health ; and when Lord Lyons asked for a 
short leave of absence, to spend the sum- 
mer here, his request was granted. About 
the beginning of October—or earlier, if 
necessary —he will return to his post, and 
in the mean time the duties of the mission 
will be adequately and effectively per- 
formed by Mr. Stuart, who is in friendly 
communication with the United States 
Government. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that their 
Lordships had reposed a most unusual 
confidence in the Government in refe- 
rence to American affairs; for during the 
whole of the Session, with, perhaps, only 
a single exception, matters of extreme 
nicety and importance had been left to 
the judgment and discretion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He did not com- 


plain of this; but one reason for this 
reticence had been that the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary had entertained and 
expressed a more sanguine view of the 
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had justified. The noble Earl had ex- 
pressed a confident belief that in the space 
of two or three months the dispute be- 
tween the North and South would be so 
far settled that any interference on the 
part of the Legislature in the mean time 
would be prejudicial rather than advan- 
tageous. He did not blame the noble 
Earl for being mistaken, for it was im- 
possible to anticipate the course of events 
in the United States. But one result of 
the noble Earl’s deprecation of discussion 
had been, that a question of very great 
moment, and one which well deserved the 
most serious consideration of their Lord- 
ships, which was at that time at issue— 
namely, the principle of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the blockade then estab- 
lished of the Southern ports—had not 
been discussed, as it might very advan- 
tageously have been discussed, three or 
four months ago. It was now perfectly 
useless to enter upon this question. If 
this country were to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the South, the right to block- 
ade the ports of the South would remain, 
and any interference on our part with that 
blockade would probably be followed by 
a war with the Northern States. He 
trusted that the noble Lord would with- 
draw a Motion which could not be at- 
tended with any good results. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he felt very grate- 
ful to their Lordships for their abstinence 
from interference with the discretion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which he trusted 
had been wisely exercised in this matter. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, that as the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) thought it in- 
consistent with the public interest to grant 
the papers, he would not press the Motion, 
but withdraw it. Even if the papers were 
withheld, it was notorious that since the 
battles before Richmond Mr. Mason had 
renewed his demand for the acknowledg- 
ment of the State he represented. As 
regards the observations of the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Kingsdown) he ap- 
pears to be so much engaged with the 
blockade as to have closed his mind to 
the remainder of the subject. He (Lord 
Campbell) never once alluded to the block- 
ade, or raised a question with regard to 
it. Nor had he, as the noble and learned 
Lord ascribed to him, suggested any kind of 
mediation. He recommended the acknow- 
ledgment of Southern independence, in con- 
cert with the other Cabinets of Europe, 
because that course would guard against 
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three intelligible dangers, and because, 
according to all apparent probabilities, the 
civil war would go on until that course 
had been adopted. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CASE OF WILLIAM HERDMAN. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount DUNGANNON rose to call 
attention to the Case of William Herdman, 
convicted at the County of Antrim As- 
sizes at Belfast of the murder of his Cou- 
sin, John Herdman, and recommended to 
mercy by the jury on the alleged ground of 
insanity; and to inquire as to the course 
Her Majesty’s Government will adopt. 
Petitions were being got up, asking the 
Government to spare the culprit’s life on 
the ground that he was eccentric, subject 
to fits of passion, and apt to imagine that 
persons who had no evil intention towards 
him were disposed to injure him. He 
wished to know what steps the Govern- 
ment would take in the matter; for if 
they interfered with the course of the law 
on such a ground, there would be no se- 
curity for life in Ireland. 

THe Doxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
effect of the noble Viscount’s question was 


to point out, that whatever might be the 
representations made to the Lord Lieute- 
nant on behalf of the man in question on 
the ground of insanity, the convict ought 


nevertheless to be hanged. It was a most 
delicate matter for either House of Par- 
liament to interfere in any matter con- 
nected with the administration of justice, 
and still more with regard to the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy which belonged 
to the Crown. He thought it would be 
most improper of him to give any other 
answer to an inquiry, that ought not to 
have been made, than that in this case the 
usual course would be followed by the 
Government in respect of any representa- 
tion which might be laid before them. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT — BLACK- 
FRIARS BRIDGE.—QUESTION. 

Lozp REDESDALE rose, according to 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to several of the Provisions connected with 
the Thames Embankment, and to suggest 
further Improvements; also to inquire the 
Amount of Money expended in the Re- 
pair of Blackfriars Bridge during the last 
Thirty Years, and the present condition 
of that structure. The noble Lord said 
he was unwilling, in the thin state of the 
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attendance in the House, to detain their 
Lordships with any lengthened observa- 
tions; but the subject had been so little 
debated in that House, and the measure 
itself was of so important a character, 
that he was unwilling to allow the Ses- 
sion to close without calling attention to 
some points connected with it. Very 
erroneous impressions prevailed with re- 
gard to the magnificence of the object to 
be attained—quays and fine works of that 
description were spoken of. But it must 
be remembered that the embankment was 
to be carried at the back of very shabby 
streets, and, instead of a fine facade of 
buildings rising from the quays, there 
would be one of the ugliest backgrounds 
imaginable. If any one wanted to see 
what the future Thames Embankment 
would be like, he need only go as far as 
Milbank. It would be an undoubted ad- 
vantage to remove from the Strand some 
portion of the traffic with which it was 
now flooded, especially the influx coming 
from Pall Mall and the West End through 
Trafalgar Square. But the scheme con- 
tained no provision whatever for bringing 
this traffic down to the embankment, ex- 
cept by one very awkward approach with 
a steep gradient, and at right angles to 
the river. If, on the contrary, Duncan- 
non Street were continued by a new 
thoroughfare crossing Villiers Street and 
Buckingham Street, there-would then be 
a direct and easy method of approach from 
the West End. He earnestly hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would place them- 
selves in communication with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in order that the 
necessary notices might be given, not only 
for the construction of this new street, 
but also for the widening of Parliament 
Street, in case Parliament in its wisdom 
should sanction both those measures. He 
further wished to obtain from the Govern- 
ment some information respecting the con- 
dition of Blackfriars Bridge. Having in- 
quired into the subject, he found, that 
with the exception of a single pier, it was 
a perfectly sound structure, evincing no 
decay whatever; and if a moderate ex- 
penditure were made on that one weak 
place, it might stand for any number of 
years tocome. On the repairs and strength- 
ening of that bridge alone a sum of 
£100,000 had been spent within a com- 
paratively recent period. £264,000 were 
now required to build a new one in its 
stead. He thought the Corporation would 
employ the money much better, and con- 
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fer a far greater benefit on the public, by 
obtaining possession of Southwark Bridge, 
and making it free of tolls. If they felt 
at liberty to apply the money in hand to 
other purposes, there was another improve- 
ment which would be of very great im- 
portance in connection with the Thames 
Embankment—namely, the opening of a 
street from Cannon Street to the Mansion 
House, which would relieve Cheapside of 
a large portion of its surplus traffic. To 
build new bridges with such a scheme as 
the Thames Embankment in progress was 
worse than objectionable—it was absurd ; 
because the scour of the river might be 
increased to such an extent as to render 
wholly unprofitable the money expended 
upon those structures. 

Tae Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, it 
was not, of course, to be expected that 
London would ever have quays as fine as 
those of Paris, Vienna, or Dublin; but 
they ought to have something more sightly 
than the mud banks at present exposed at 
low water. His noble Friend had, how- 
ever, greatly underrated the embankment 
scheme. It was true that the embank- 
ment at the Blackfriars end was left rather 
incomplete; and it was intended to revive 
the Royal Commission, in order that it 
might consider the most desirable mode 
of completing the works. With regard 
to Blackfriars Bridge, it had been impos- 
sible, since his noble Friend gave his no- 
tice, to communicate with the authorities 
of the City, who had the entire respon- 
sibility for that bridge. He could hardly 
imagine that the City authorities would 
desire to spend so large a sum as the new 
bridge would cost unless it was absolutely 
necessary; but the matter rested entirely 
with them, and all he could do was to 


take care that a communication was made 
to them. 


Commercial Treaty 


Tlouse adjourned at half-past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August, 4, 1862. 


PUNISHMENT OF A SOLDIER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, If there is any truth in the re- 
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with Belgium. 


port that a soldier at Woolwich has been 
scrubbed with sand, as a punishment for 
some barrack offence ; and, if true, whe- 
ther any inquiry into the circumstances 
has been instituted by the War Office ? 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, it was 
true that a soldier at Woolwich had been 
punished in the way described by the hon. 
Member. He (Sir G. Lewis) understood 
that the sergeant-major who had ordered 
the punishment had been dismissed by the 
Commander in Chief. The inquiry bn te 
into the circumstances had not yet termi- 
nated. If it should be necessary to have 
a further inquiry, the War Office would 
see that such an inquiry took place. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a Question re- 
specting the Commercial Treaty with Bel- 
gium. 

Mr. LAYARD said, his hon, Friend 
was doubtless aware that the Treaty be- 
tween this country and Belgium had not 
been ratified, and therefore it could not be 
submitted to the House. However, he 
would explain its chief provisions, The 
Treaty contained what was usually called 
“the favoured-nation clause,” with one 
or two exceptions, the nature of which he 
would state presently. The Treaty was a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, and 
gave to British subjects all the privileges 
which were accorded to the subjects of any 
other nation. It provided that no duties 
of tonnage or others should be imposed on 
British vessels which were not imposed on 
Belgian vessels, and that no privileges 
should be accorded to the vessels of any 
other nation which were not extended to 
British vessels, It provided that goods of 
every kind legally importable into the ports 
of Great Britain and Ireland, our Colonies 
and Possessions, should be imported into 
such ports in Belgian vessels without be- 
ing liable to other or higher duties than if 
such goods were imported in national ves- 
sels. It also provided that goods of every 
kind should be exempted from transit duty ; 
but the prohibition with respect to gun- 
powder was maintained, and the two Powers 
reseryed to themselves the right to subject 
the transit of arms to special authorization. 
The coasting trade of the two countries 
was to be reciprocal; and this article was 
applicable to the coasting trade of such of 
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the British Colonies as should apply for it, 
conforming with existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Treaty also provided that the 
regulations for goods imported from France 
into Belgium under the Treaty of Com- 
merce of the lst of May, 1861, should ap- 
ply to the same goods imported from Great 
Britain. But with respect to pure or mixed 
tissues taxed ad valorem, and the value of 
which was a matter of some difficulty, the 
Belgian Government reserved to itself the 
right of admitting such goods by the Cus- 
tom House at Brussels. It was likewise 
provided that the subjects of both Powers 
should enjoy the same protection as native 
subjects in all that related to trade-marks, 
patterns, and models, subject always to the 
special regulations in each country. This 
stipulation ofthe Treaty was not to comeinto 
operation until the expiration of a year from 
the date ofthe signature. The Treaty also 
provided that British vessels should be 
exempted from payment of the Scheldt dues 
as long as the Belgian flag was exempted ; 
and that if the Scheldt dues should be 
capitalized by a general European ar- 
rangement, the tonnage dues imposed in 
Belgian ports should cease altogether, and 
the pilotage dues in Belgian ports, as in 
the Scheldt, should undergo a reduction 
of 20 per cent on sailing vessels, 25 per 
cent on vessels towed, and 30 per cent 
on steamers. The Ionian Islands were to 
enjoy all the advantages accorded to the 
subjects of Great Britain, provided the 
Ionian Govermnent would extend to the 
subjects and vessels of Belgium the same 
advantages which were granted to the 
subjects and vessels of Great Britain. 
Tonian vessels were to be furnished with 
a document signed by the Lord High 
Commissioner or his representative. The 
Treaty to continue in force for ten years, 
to be terminable at one year’s notice af- 
ter that period. As a temporary excep- 
tion to that article, it was provided— 


Railways 


“ For two years, from October 1, 1862, the new 
system will be applied in the following manner :— 
Cotton yarns, twisted, warped, or dyed, are to 
pay the duties imposed upon single yarns un- 
bleached or bleached, with an addition of five 
centimes for twisted yarns, ten centimes for warp- 
ed yarns, and fifteen centimes for dyed yarns, per 
kilogramme. The duty on stuff or wool mixed 
with cotton is to be 22} per cent until October 
1, 1863, and 20 per cent until October 1, 1864. 
During the continuance of this transitory sys- 
tem, the importer may, at his choice, pay either 
180 francs the hundred kilogrammes, or the duties 
stipulated. The duty upon printed cotton tissues 
shall be 150 francs the hundred kilogrammes. 
The present duty on the importation of foreign 
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prints is to be maintained in the British tariff; 
the article relative to spirits, which is contained 
in the treaty between Belgium and France, of May 
1, 1861, is not to be applied to British spirits, so 
far as regards the reduction therein stipulated, 
until October 1, 1865.” 


The Treaty had not yet been ratified by 
the Belgian Chambers ; when it had been, 
it would be ratified by the Government 
of this country, and would come into ope- 
ration. 


in Ceylon. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE 
ACT OF UNIFORMITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been directed to an Injunction, published 
in The Times of August 1, from the Bishop 
of Oxford, as Ordinary, to the Archdeacons 
of his Diocese, requesting them to com- 
municate to the Clergy of their respective 
Archdeaconries an official command to use 
a prayer at the conclusion of the Nicene 
Creed with regard to the war in America? 
And whether such a proceeding is not a 
violation of the Act of Uniformity by 
adding to the prayers contained in the 
Prayer Book; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
take any steps to prevent a violation of 
the Law ? 

Mr. CLIVE said, in the absence of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
who was in attendance on Her Majesty, 
he had, in reply to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman, to say, that he had 
read the letter to which he had referred, 
As far, however, as he understood the 
matter, there did not appear to have been 
any violation of the Act of Uniformity. 
There had been some alteration made with 
regard to certain special services; but as 
no new prayer had been introduced, it 
could not be said that the matter came 
within the cognizance of the Act of Uni- 
formity. He would, however, suggest 
that the hon. Gentleman should repeat 
the Question on Thursday. 


RAILWAYS IN CEYLON.—QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he has received 
any and what Tenders for a Railway from 
Colombo to Kandy ; and if the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has received 
any communication relative to a proposed 
Tram Railway from Colombo to Trinco 
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malee, with a branch to Kandy, so as to 
develop the vast agricultural capabilities 
of the Colony? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied that several tenders had been re- 
ceived for the construction of the railway, 
but it would be unadvisable to state pub- 
licly the amounts of those tenders. A 
proposal, or rather a letter, relating to the 
construction of tramways, had reached the 
Secretary of State, from a firm of solicitors 
acting on behalf of parties at present un- 
known, and his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Newcastle) had replied that he had no 
objection to forward the statement to the 
Government of Ceylon. 


Claims against 


OUTRAGES IN PERU. 
QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any steps have 
been taken to obtain from the Government 
of Peru satisfaction for the outrages com- 
mitted against Captain Melville White and 
Captain Cardwell ? 

Mr. LAYARD in reply said, the treat- 
ment by the Peruvian Government of 
British subjects had been such as to call 
for the most grave remonstrance on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
two cases referred to by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member were only examples of the 
unjustifiable proceedings which the Pe- 
ruvian Government had taken with re- 
spect to Englishmen in Peru. Captain 
White had been arrested, thrown into 
prison, treated in the most barbarous man- 
ner, refused a statement of the charges 
against him, and suddenly sent out of the 
country. He was now preparing a state- 
ment of his case, which, as soon as it was 
received at the Foreign Office, would be 
acted upon by the Government and redress 
demanded for Captain White. Captain 
Cardwell had had the misfortune to fall 
into the jaws of what must in courtesy be 
called a Court of Justice. Until the legal 
proceedings were exhausted Her Majesty’s 
Government could not interfere ; but the 
case had been referred to the Law Officers 
of the Crown, and further papers were ex- 
pected from Peru. When the Govern- 
ment were in a position to act, they would 
endeavour to obtain justice for Captain 
Cardwell. Both these cases were most 
serious, and the House might rest assured 
that Her Majesty’s Government would in- 
sist on full reparation. 


{Aveust 4, 1862} 
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FLOGGING AT THE PATRIOTIC FUND 
ASYLUM.—QUESTION. 


Viscount RAYNHAM said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that the Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee of the Asylum of the Patriotic 
Fund have resigned ; and, if so, whether 
such resignations has reference to the fact 
of a girl of the age of sixteen having been 
flogged in the Asylum ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS in reply said, he 
understood that in January, 1861, a girl 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age 
received corporal punishment in the school 
which was under the management of the 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, and 
that punishment was administered by the 
lady superintendent in the presence of two 
of the schoolmistresses. The Ladies’ 
Committee, who were a portion of the 
superintendence of the school, did not 
take any notice at the time of this matter ; 
but lately they had raised a question upon 
it, and the General Committee of the Pa- 
triotie Fund School had investigated the 
matter, and decided the question against 
them, and in support of the discretion of 
the school authorities. In consequence of 
that decision a portion of the Ladies’ 
Committee had resigned ; and he believed 
that the Patriotic Fund Commissioners 
had prepared a Report upon the subject 
which would shortly be presented and which 
would contain a full narrative of the cir- 
cumstances. 


CLAIMS AGAINST OUDE.—QUESTION. 


CotoneEL FRENCH put a question 
which for some time had stood in his name 
relating to claims on the State of Oude. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that the 
papers respecting a portion of the claims 
were already on the table of the House, 
and these included the original letter and 
a Report upon the claims of the repre- 
sentatives of Colonel Frith, and others. 
The answer of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council was also laid upon the 
table ; and he could add nothing to the 
information which was already in the hands 
of Members. There had also been laid on 
the table the Report of a Commission with 
respect to other claims upon the Govern- 
ment of Oude, and the Report was under 
the consideration of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. No answer had yet 
been sent out to the Report, which had 
only been lately received. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

[BILL No. 170.] COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee :— 

Cotonen FRENCH said, 4 period of 
the Session tad now been reached at 
which it was hopeless to expect that this 
measure could be carried. Even if it 
passed throtgh all its stages in the House 
of Commons, it would have to be sub- 
mitted to the other braneh of the Legis- 
lature, whose sanction it could not pos- 
sibly hope to receive in the present year. 
It therefore was clearly useless to press 
the measure on the attention of the House; 
but he wished; before taking any final step 
in reference to it, to ask the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government whether he 
would undertake, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the question of Irish fisheries? The sub- 
ject was one of so much importance, and 
affected such large and varied interests, 
that it ought really not to be left in the 
hands of a private Member. The salmon 
in the Irish rivers ought, under proper 
management, to form an important ele- 
ment in the food of the people; but, if 
the present system were persevered in 
much longer, it must end in the extirpa- 
tion of that fish, which had already dis- 
appeared from an important area of the 
Irish waters. He hoped his noble Friend 
would be able to give a distinct assurance 
that a Bill would be brought in by the 
Government next Session; or, if he was 
not prepared to go that length, that the 
attention of the Government would be di- 
rected to the subject during the recess. 
There was nothing to deter them, but, on 
the contrary, everything to encourage le- 
gislation on the subject. The principles 
of this Bill had already been sanctioned 
in England and Scotland, and all that was 
sought was to assimilate the law in the 
various parts of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was anxious to say 
a few words before the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government answered the 
question which had just been addressed 
to him by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Roscommon (Colonel French), He 
could not agree with the description of 
the Bill given by his hon. and gallant 
Friend. The Bill. went much beyond a 
mere assimilation of the law of England 
and Ireland. On the contrary, it was 
proposed to do in Ireland that which had 
never been attempted in England, and 
which, he believed, in that country would 
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not be tolerated. The English Bill pre. 
served all existing rights ; the Irish Bill, 
on the contrary, proposed to extinguish 
them, although they had been secured, if 
not created, by an Act of Parliament; 
He had no wish to enter into a discussion 
of the general subject, but the noble Lord 
ought clearly to understand that this Bill 
was strongly opposed by a large section of 
the Irish Members, and by a still larger 
proportion of the Lael gia If Govern- 
ment wished to consolidate the fishery laws, 
or to make any regulations for the better 
preservation of fish, he should offer no 
opposition to any measure intended fot 
the general benefit; but he hoped the 
noble Lord would not think of giving a 
direct pledge on the part of the Govern- 
ment to legislate in the partial and oppres- 
sive spirit of the present Bill, or to give 
any support to a measure embodying such 
mischievous and unjust provisions. 

Sirk WILLIAM SOMERVILLE felt 
compelled to express dissent from the 
views expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt). Legis- 
lation was not only desirable, but impera- 
tive, if the supply of fish was to be kept 
up in Ireland, and if, instead of continuing 
to be a monopoly, the public were to enjoy 
the benefits of that article of food. It 
must be remembered that there were pub- 
lic as well as private rights, and the latter 
were sometimes acquired at the expense 
of the general community. Such, in fact, 
had been the case in 1842, when the Act 
of Parliament which had been referred to 
unjustly created and endowed a new body 
of proprietors with privileges previously 
belonging to the public at large. He 
ventured to say, that if the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal had been in 
the House at that time, he would not have 
been able to give his adhesion to a mea- 
sure so diametrically opposed to the publie 
interests. 

Lorp FERMOY criticised the constitu- 
tion of the Select Committee to whom the 
Bill had been referred. With possibly one 
or two exceptions, the Members were all 
enthusiasts in favour of this scheme of 
spoliation ; they hurried over the inquiry, 
taking just as much evidence as favoured 
the views of the majority, and refusing to 
hear either arguments or testimony on the 
other side. He felt bound to oppose any 
measure which might have been sent down 
embodying such foregone conclusions. 

CotoneL FRENCH defended the con- 
stitution of the Committee, asserting that 
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it had been impartially chosen, that the 
various points of controversy were fully 
discussed in the course of the fourteen sit- 
tings which had taken place, and the 
earnestness with which the Committee de- 
voted themselves to their labours was evi- 
dent from the fact that they even adopted 
the unusual course of sitting upon Satur- 
days. No one could allege that they had 
been in any degree taken by surprise, as 
the measure was introduced at an early 
period of the Session. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
very obvious that the Bill could not pass 
this Session; he therefore concurred in 
the propriety of the course proposed to be 
adopted. Ile could not pledge himself as 
to the course which the Government might 
adopt next Session; but it was a very 
proper one for discussion, and one upon 
which hon. Gentlemen seemed to entertain 
widely different views. 

CotoneL. FRENCH asked the noble 
Lord at least to promise that the subject 
would be considered during the recess. It 
was a measure to which great importance 
was justly attached in Ireland, and the 
statement that Government would have its 
attention directed to the subject would be 
attended with beneficial results, 

Viscount PALMERSTON had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that the matter should 
be considered by the Government. 

Cotone. FRENCH then moved, ** That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”’ 


Motion ogreed to. 
{No Report. ] 


MR. FARNALL, POOR LAW INSPECTOR. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. C,. P. VILLIERS, in moving for 
Copies of Reports made to the Poor Law 
Board on the education of Pauper Children, 
availed himself of that opportunity to call 
attention to a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Farnall, one of the Poor Law Inspec- 
tors, which, in justice to that gentleman, 
he felt bound to read. Mr. Farnall con- 
sidered that a speech recently made in an- 
other place by a noble Lord affected his 
character, and he was desirous that he 
sliould be set right in that House. In a 
letter addressed to him (Mr. C. P. Villiers) 
Mr. Farnall called attention to the report of 
the speech in The Times 

Mr. SPEAKER said, tlie hon. Member 
was ont of order in reading a letter with 
reference to a debate in the other House. 
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Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I did not say 
the other House ; I said ** another place.” 
A noble Lord made a statement affecting 
the character of Mr. Farnall. [** Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not in order, : 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: A statement 
has been made respecting the character of 
Mr.Farnall. [*‘‘ Order !’"] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again call 
the right hon. Member to order. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: I trust the 
House will not be unwilling to allow this 
gentleman to vindicate his character, He 
has done so in an extremely respectful 
communication, in which he replies to a 
statement which he considers erroneous. 
“Hear!” and ** Order !""} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot read a letter commenting 
on a debate in the other House. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: When a pub- 
lic servant whose reports have been refer- 
red to in this House has been assailed, I 
thought that the House would allow me 
to make some statement in his vindication. 
“Order, order !’”} 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be equally 
‘out of order for the right hon. Gentleman 
to comment on any statements made in 
the other House, as to read the report of 
any Poor Law Inspector upon them. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: 1 hope I may 
be able to say that a statement has been 
made by a noble Lord somewhere 
[‘* Order !’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: What cannot be 
done directly cannot be done indirectly. 
If the right hon. Gentleman proceeds with 
his observations, he will be out of order. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that he 
would take the opportunity of moving for 
the Returns, if he was not allowed any 
other, of referring to an Inspector whose 
name had been much mentioned in their 
recent discussions. Mr. Farnall had been 
appointed by the Government as a special 
Commissioner to proceed to and report 
upon the distressed districts in Lancashire, 
and he had been selected as a man of 
judgment, intelligence, and humanity. 
Members in that House, and many per- 
sons out of that House, had borne favour- 
ble testimony to his conduct and to the 
wisdom of the choice; the hon. and gal- 
‘lant Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
| W. Patten) had specially referred in that 
‘House to the excellent manner in which 
| Mr, Farnall bad discharged the difficult 
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task imposed upon him; and he believed 
that he had given offence nowhere, unless 
it might be where that small-minded pe- 
dantry prevailed which seems to believe 
that the Poor Laws are never soundly 
administered unless when done in a spirit 
and in a language that makes them hate- 
ful to the people. He had cautioned Mr. 
Farnall against adopting this course him- 
self, and counselled him to conciliate, and, 
if possible, to acquire the confidence of all 
those who were engaged either in adminis- 
tering the relief, or who were destined to 
receive it. This Mr. Farnall had faith- 
fully accomplished, and those whe em- 
ployed him had been well satisfied with 
the manner in which he had performed 
his duty. 
Motion agreed to. 
Return ordered, 


“Containing Copies of Reports made to the 
Poor Law Board on the Education of Pauper 
Children by W. Il. T. Hawley, esquire, Robert 
Weale, esquire, Sir John Walsham, baronet, and 
Andrew Doyle, esquire, Poor Law Inspectors.” 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Moved, That the House, at its rising, 
adjourn to Thursday next. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE—THE 
YELVERTON CASE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask a Question of the noble Lord upon a 
matter which he brought under the atten- 
tion of the House at the same period last 
year. He believed that upon the last day 
of the last Session he asked whether the 
Government intended to take any steps to 
remedy the extraordinary contradictions in 
the marriage law of different parts of the 
kingdom. A recent case exhibited not 
only a different state of the law, but a 
different mode of judicature. He referred, 
of course, to the recent decision by the 
Lord Ordinary in the Yelverton Marriage 
Case. The Lord Ordinary of Scotland 
gave a decision at variance with the direct 
verdict of an Irish jury, composed one half 
of Protestants, and the other half of Ca- 
tholics. The Lord Ordinary did not ex- 
amine witnesses ; but, having before him 
a mass of depositions, he ventured, upon 
that written evidence, to give an opinion 
upon a question of fact directly opposite 
to that at which twelve Irish gentlemen 
had previously arrived. He might also 
add, that the witnesses at the trial were 
examined and cross-examined before the 
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jury, and that such was the effect of the 
cross-examination of some of the wit. 
nesses, that the counsel who called them 
refrained from adverting to their evidence, 
so completely had it been destroyed ; yet 
the same evidence was referred to by Lord 
Ardmillan, who did not see the witnesses, 
It was an extremely unfortunate state of 
the law, that in any part of the United 
Kingdom two adult persons—not children 
—should be able to come into a place of 
public worship, kneel down at the altar of 
God, make solemn vows upon such a 
solemn subject as matrimony (the man 
placing a ring upon her finger, and de- 
claring that he would take the woman to 
be his lawful wife, and the woman declar- 
ing that she would take the man to be her 
lawful husband), and that such a ceremony 
should be called in question—not set aside 
—by the decision of a Scotch judge. He 
maintained that the law was eminently 
defective, and that the system of jurispru- 
dence was likewise defective, and he asked 
the Government what steps they would 
take with regard to such a state of things. 
He saw present a right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who was well acquainted with 
Irish law, and also with this particular 
case, and he would like to know what was 
his opinion upon a ease in which the ma- 
jority of his countrymen took a most lively 
interest. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
the subject to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had called attention one of 
great interest. It was said by lawyers, 
perhaps ironically, that a man might 
have a wife in each of the three king- 
doms, although polygamy was not permit- 
ted. The difference between the law in 
England and Ireland might be remedied, 
and there was a measure before the House 
which, with certain limitations and provi- 
sions, might have got rid of the difficul- 
ties which an old statute in reference to 
Ireland occasioned. But the decision to 
which the hon, and learned Gentleman 
adverted placed the law of marriage in a 
peculiar position. It was said that severe 
cases and great practical abuses sometimes 
led to an amendment of the law. What had 
happened in this case might happen again. 
A gentleman might be bound by the de- 
cision of a jury to support a lady as his 
wife in Ireland. The question might be 
submitted to the Court for its decision, 
and the Court be so divided as to make 
the verdict stand, which was exactly this 
case ; yet in Scotland, in that same case, 
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it might be decided that there was no 
valid marriage. The decision of the jury 
in the case mentioned, involved two ques- 
tions, one of which might be said to be 
unnecessary — Was there a marriage by 
the law of Scotland, and was there a mar- 
riage by the law of Ireland? The ques- 
tion of a marriage in a foreign country 
when tried here became a question of fact ; 
and upon that question the jury, having 
heard the evidence of Scotch lawyers as 
to what was the law of Scotland, were 
asked, did the parties consent and agree 
to be husband and wife, and was that con- 
sent followed by cohabitation? Upon the 
evidence the jury came to the conclusion 
that consent was given and followed by co- 
habitation, and they found therefore that 
by the Scotch law as explained to them 
there was, in fact, a Scotch marriage. 
With reference to the Irish marriage a 
different question was raised—whether the 
gentleman had sufficiently long professed 
the Catholic religion to make a mixed 
marriage between a Protestant and Ca- 
tholic by a Roman Catholic priest a valid 
marriage. One question of great conse- 
quence was determined by the Scotch 
Judge. He had always understood that 
consent especially followed by cohabitation 
constituted a marriage by the law of Scot- 
land. He did not know whether it was attri- 
butable to the metaphysical genius of the 
Scotch nation, or to the law of the country, 
that any doubt should be raised ; but he 
could not understand how consent was less 
consent because the parties knelt down at 
the altar, and, in the presence of a priest, 
declared that each took the other to be 
husband and wife. How was that consent 
to be got rid of? Was it by the singu- 
lar interpretation that grown people did 
not intend to mean what they said ?— 
because if it was held that they meant 
what they said, and it was followed by co- 
habitation in Scotland as married persons, 
one would suppose that there was a Scotch 
marriage. A very important point arose 
for the consideration of the Government 
in reference to the decision of the Scotch 
Court. In Ireland the witnesses in 
the Yelverton case were examined vivd 
voce in open court. It was a very long 
trial, and it lasted six days. In England, 
owing to improvements introduced of late 
years, evidence was now taken vivd voce 
in the Probate Court and in the Divorce 
Court, and all the abuses of written evi- 
dence were put an end to. But Scotch 
gentlemen proceeded in this way :—They 
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issued commissions, and under those com- 
missions in England, in Ireland, and in 
Scotland a vast number of witnesses were 
examined and a mass of paper evidence 
obtained. But those witnesses were never 
seen by the Judge, and yet he came to the 
opposite conclusion at which the jury ar- 
rived who did see the witnesses, namely, 
that cohabitation in Ireland preceded the 
ceremony of marriage instead of following. 
Would they for a moment tolerate that a 
man should be tried for murder upon paper 
evidence? He would like to know what 
chance any man would have in Ireland 
if tried on paper evidence. Men would 
in writing state things which, when face 
to face with counsel in court, turned out 
to be very different indeed. Letters 
were criticised by the learned Judge in 
the absence of all explanations by the 
writer. In Ireland the writer was pro- 
duced, and had an opportunity of giving 
explanations. That person bore an exami- 
nation of two days without varying her 
testimony : but it was a melancholy and 
painful fact, that this test of truth was 
omitted in Scotland, and letters were 
quoted by the Judge which, unexplained 
by the writer, might change the whole 
aspect of the case. It was a case of 
great hardship to the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this anomalous jurisprudence. In 
Ireland she was entitled to support 
as the wife of this gentleman, and in 
Scotland she was not a wife at all. 
Irrespective of all sympathy for this un- 
fortunate lady, it was a matter for the 
consideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown whether they could apply a remedy 
which might prevent such anomalies in the 
future. He agreed in the observation that 
it was a strange thing to find in any coun- 
try a system of adjudicating on paper 
testimony, which could explain away the 
force and effect of facts deliberately 
affirmed by the jury to whom they were 
submitted. The imputations cast on those 
who tried the case were most unfounded 
and unjust; for no jury in the empire 
would have come to a different decision. 
Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he would not follow the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman either in discussing the 
merits of the Irish trial, or the judgment 
in the Scotch Courts, arising out of the 
same transaction, inasmuch as the Scotch 
proceedings might be brought under review 
of the highest tribunal in the land, and 
nothing could be more improper than to 
discuss in that House whether this or that 
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judgment was right or wrong. Apart 
from the circumstances of this particular 
case, which were very peculiar, and such as 
they might hope would not happen again, 
no person of candid and dispassionate mind 
could fail to see two things—first, the ex- 
treme desirableness of such a change as 
sliould, if possible, assimilate the laws of 
the three parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and, on the other hand, the absolute ne- 
eessity of consulting and considering upon 
such a subject the feelings and habits of 
the people in every portion of the kingdom, 
For his own part, he thought that the law 
of England on this subject was very satis- 
factory, and he should be well content to 
see it adopted throughout the United 
Kingdom ; but to attempt to force it on 
Scotland or Ireland without regard to the 
feelings and habits of the people would 
certainly be impracticable. It would not, 
therefore, he thought, be advisable on the 
part of the Government to say more than 
that they were alive to the importance of 
the subject and the desirableness of taking 
such steps as might lead to the attainment 
of a wise assimilation of the laws of the 
three countries. The House was aware 
that 2 Member well able to deal with such 
-a question—his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns)— 
had brought in a Bill having reference to 
Ireland, and the Government were most 
anxious to give him all the assistance in 
their power; but the eliaracter of the 
measure introduced, no doubt after com- 
munications with various parties in Ireland, 
did not excite in him very sanguine hopes 
that we were extremely near to a coniplete 
identity of law in all the three kingdoms. 
It was necessary to proceed with great 
caution and care on the subject. All he 
could say was that the Government were 
niost anxious to undertake the matter ; and 
if they could not see their way to propose 
a measure themselves, they would cer- 
tainly be ready to give all the assistance 
in their power to any Member who. should 
frame and introduce a Bill on the subject. 

Mr. LEFROY also hoped the Govern- 
ment would take this important subject 
into consideration before the House met 
again ; and he begged to suggest, that if 
a Bill were brought forward at all, the 
heads of the Church should be consulted 
as to its provisions; for they had reason 
to know that the late most rev. Primate 


of all Ireland felt some objection to the) 
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Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


the Member for Belfast. 
Lhe Solicitor General 


He hoped Her 
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Majesty’s Government would bring in 4 
Bill next Session, and that it would go ag 
much as possible on the principle of re- 
garding marriage in the light of a civil 
contract. 


AFFAIRS OF SERVIA.—OIBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH expressed 
a hope that the representative of this 
country at the Conference which was sit- 
ting at Constantinople would enter that 
Conference without any spirit of partisan. 
ship. Since the Turkish Government had 
obtained funds from this country, they had 
conducted themselves in a much more de- 
monstrative manner, and they had made a 
new attack upon Montenegro. He could 
not help regarding it as a great unomaly 
that the Porte should have fortresses in a 
country where it did not otherwise possess 
a single acre of territory. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
AUSTRIA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
it had come to his knowledge that a Cir- 
cular had been addressed by the Board 
of Trade to the different Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country, re- 
questing their opinion with reference to 
a commercial treaty with Austria. The 
subject to which this circular referred was 
of more than ordinary interest at the pre- 
sent moment. It had been represented 
that Austria had notified her wish to join 
the Zollverein. Directly this was known 
in England apprehensions were excited, 
for it was supposed this was a further step 
in the direction of protection. As the 
circular stated that Austria was disposed 
to negotiate a treaty of commerce with the 
niost liberal country in the world, these 
apprehensions had now been removed, and 
he hoped the noble Lord would be able 
to say that there were good grounds for 
this. The commercial relations between 
this country and Austria had hitherto been 
affected by the high protective tariff of 
Austria. This was manifest from the 
terms in which they were alluded to by 
the Secretary of Embassy at Vienna. 
The hon. Member then read the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Fane, to the effect 
that the spirit which animated the com- 
mercial legislation of Austtia was tho- 
roughly protectionist. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment liad been so successful in nego- 
tiating treaties of commerce with different 
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countries during their tenure of office that 
they had stimulated the attention of the 
commercial communities in that direction ; 
and he trasted that they would be as suc- 
cessful with Austria in this matter as they 
had been with Belgium. It was astonish- 
ing how limited the trade was between 
this country and Austria, compared with 
the trade between France and Eng- 
Jand; yet there was no reason why our 
trade might not increase with Austria 
as it had done with France, to the ad- 
vantage of both countries, if the protec- 
tive duties were lowered. There was this 
advantage attending sound commercial re- 
lations between this country and Austria 
—that whereas if war broke out between 
us and other European Powers, our com- 
merce with those countries had been inter- 
rupted; but as England and Austria never 
went to war with each other, our commerce 
with her would always remain uninterrupt- 
ed. The produce of Austria and Hungary 
was just such as we required, comprising 
cattle, grain, wine, tobacco, leather, wool, 
skins, &c. ; while our cotton, cloth, hard. 
ware, machinery, and other manufactures 
might be readily exchanged for them. Of 
late years Austria had progressed in libe- 
ral institutions, and it was to be hoped 
that her people would adopt free trade 
and that the commercial intercourse be- 
tween England and Austria might become 
more commensurate with the capabilities 
and resources of the two countries. Our 
commercial relations with America had 
been so seriously compromised that the 
Government could not grant a greater 
boon to our mercantile communities than 
by endeavouring to find new markets for 
their goods. His excuse for bringing that 
subject forward so late in the Session was, 
that the circular issued by the Board of 
Trade had come under his notice only the 
other day; and so much harm had been 
done through the delay in discussing the 
Commercial Treaty with Belgium in that 
House, that he thought he should have 
failed in his duty, as the representative of 
a large commercial constituency, if he had 
not on the earliest occasion drawn the at- 
tention of the Government to this import- 
ant matter. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. COX observed that very early in 
the Session he had put a Question to the 
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noble Viscount on the subject of Reform in 
Parliament. The noble Lord gave him an 
answer which many of his friends did not 
think quite so courteous, so kind, or so 
good-humoured as the noble Lord’s replies 
usually were. The Session had been a 
very quiet one; the House had almost 
been a “‘happy family ;” and after tlie 
noble Lord’s answer to his Question the 
subject of Reform had scarcely been men- 
tioned amongst them. He did, however, 
wish to refer once more to a matter in 
which he could assure the noble Lord his 
constituency and millions of other persons 
in this country took the deepest interest. 
He wished to know if during the recess 
the Government would turn their attention 
to Parliamentary Reform. He would ask 
the noble Lord to be good enough to look 
into the Bill which was introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, and that at the same 
time he would also read the Resolution 
which was proposed by Earl Russell, and 
which affirmed that that Bill would not be 
satisfactory to the House or to the coun- 
try unless it went a great deal further. 
With those two documents in his hand the 
noble Lord would have no difficulty in 
coming to a right conclusion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
sure it is unnecessary for me to remind 
the hon, Member for Finsbury (Mr. Cox) 
that the subject to which he has adverted 
is not only one of great importance, but 
also one beset with great difficulties; as 
events have shown; and on the last day 
but one of the Session I do not think it 
would be advisable for me to express any 
opinion as to what the Government might 
or might not think fit to do next Session 
on such a matter. 

With regard to what has fallen from the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. D. Griffith), he 
may be aware that the representatives at 
Constantinople of the Powers who were 
parties to the Treaty of 1856 have been 
authorized to meet in conference upon the 
question now pending with respect to that 
part of the Turkish territory to which he 
referred. I can assure him that the re- 
presentative of the Queen will be, and has 
been, instructed to bear in mind, on the 
one hand the engagements which the six 
Powers—I may say the seven Powers, in- 
cluding Turkey herself—entered into under 
the Treaty of 1856—to bear in mind what 
are the just rights of the Sultan, and also 
what is due to the welfare of the Sultan’s 
Christian subjects. More than that I can- 
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not say. The Sultan has undoubtedly 
the right of holding garrisons in certain 
towns in Servia—Belgrade and others— 
and, of course, it is open to him, in concert 
with his allies, to determine whether there 
are any military posts which, consistently 
with his interests, he could abandon. I 
do not, however, think that is at all likely. 
Such are the instructions that have been 
given to Her Majesty’s representative. 

In reply to my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Beaumont), I do not think it is ad- 
visable to state at present what is the con- 
dition of any communication passing be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of Austria as to commercial 
matters. I can assure him that we are 
exceedingly desirous, if possible, to con- 
clude a better arrangement with Austria 
upon those subjects. The Austrian Go- 
vernment, as my hon. Friend has well 
observed, has entered upon a course of 
policy far more liberal in all respects 
than that which heretofore it has pur- 
sued, The Emperor has given a repre- 
sentative constitution, and I believe in 
commercial matters, as well as in political, 
there is a great desire on the part of the 
Austrian Government to liberalize their 
system. At the same time habits of pro- 
tection in favour of native industry—how- 
ever ill-founded the reasons may be—are 
very difficult to be eradicated. The other 
day, when there was a question of the 
entry of Austria into the Zollverein, there 
were conditions attached to such entry by 
Austria which were thought still to be too 
much based upon the protection principle, 
and they have prevented Austria from 
joining the Zollverein at the present mo- 
ment. Therefore people must not be over 
sanguine as to any great change in Aus- 
trian commercial policy. It is undoubtedly 
true, as my hon. Friend has stated, that 
the Austrian empire abounds with natural 
resources; and if, by a wiser course of po- 
licy than has hitherto been adopted, an in- 
terchange of commodities with other coun- 
tries was encouraged, the empire possesses 
wealth beyond description, with which its 
people could purchase those articles which 
other countries produce at a cheaper rate 
than they themselves can produce them, 
and a more enlarged commercial system 
between Austria and this country and 
other countries would be highly advanta- 
geous to all parties, and I by no means 
despair that the Austrian Government may 
be led to adopt a course in harmony with 
those principles. 


Viscount Palmerston 


;LORDS} 
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Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Thurs. 
day. 

House adjourned at Eight 

o’clock, till Thursday, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, August 7, 1862. 


Minutes.]— Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation) ; Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses) ; Excise Duties; Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) ; Turnpike Acts Continuance ; Copyhold, 
&c. Commission; Public Offices Extension; 
Savings Banks (Ireland); Weights and Mea- 
sures (Ireland) Act (1860) Amendment ; Mi- 
litia Ballots Suspension ; Divorce Court ; Lu- 
nacy Regulation ; Coal Mines; Industrial and 
Provident Societies ; Merchandise Marks ; 
Council of Medical Education; Companies, 
&c.; Elections (Ireland) ; The Queen’s Prison 
Discontinuance (1862); Recovery of Poor 
Rates, &c.; Moveable Property (Scotland) ; 
Parochial Assessments ; Thames Embankment ; 
Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend- 
ment; County Surveyors (Ireland); Highland 
Roads and Bridges; Confirmation of Sales, 
&c. ; Juries ; Police and Improvemeut (Scot- 
land) ; Inclosure (No. 2); Polling Places (New 
Shoreham, &c.); Militia Pay; African Slave 
Trade Treaty (No. 2); Salmon Fisheries (Scot- 
land) ; Gunpowder Act Amendment; Court of 
Common Pleas (Officer for Acknowledgement 
of Deeds) ; Bankruptcy Act (1861) Amendment ; 
Burial Boards (Mortgage of Rates); Night 
Poaching Prevention ; Charity Commissioners’ 
Jurisdiction; Poor Removal; Lunatics Law 
Amendment ; Union Relief Aid; Corrupt 
Fractices Prevention Act Continuance. 


MR. FARNALL, POOR LAW INSPECTOR, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I do 
not intend to follow the example set me 
in another place, but shall rely on my 
personal character as a sufficient refutation 
of the attack which was made upon me 
there. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS, 


Tue PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 

The Lorps ComMIssioNERS — namely, 
The Lorp CuanceLtor (Lord Westbury) ; 
The Lorp Stewarp or tHE HovseHoLD 
(The Earl of St. Germans); The Earn 
RussE tu (one of the Principal Secretaries 
of State); and The Lorp Kiyespown— 
being in their robes, and seated on a Form 
placed between the Throne and the Wool- 
sack ; and the Commons being come with 
their Speaker, the Roya Assent was 
given to several Bills. 
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Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered the Speech of the Lorps Com- 
MISSIONERS as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“We are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to release you from further At- 
tendance in Parliament, and at the 
same Time to convey to you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the Performance 
of your Duties during the Session now 
brought to a Close. 


“Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you that Her Relations with 
Foreign Powers are friendly and satis- 
factory, and that Her Majesty trusts 
there is no Danger of any Disturb- 
ance of the Peace of Europe. 


“THe Civil War which has for some 
Time been raging among the States of 
the Worth American Union has, un- 


fortunately, continued in unabated 


Intensity ; and the Evils with which 
it has been attended have not been 
confined to the American Continent ; 
but Her Majesty, having from the 
Outset determined to take no Part in 
that Contest, has seen no Reason to 
depart from the Neutrality to which 
She has steadily adhered. 


“ DistuRBANCES have taken place in 
some of the Frontier Provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, and her Majesty has 
instructed Her Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to attend a Conference to 
be held in that City by the Represen- 
tatives of the Powers who were Parties 
to the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Her 
Majesty trusts that the Questions to 
be dealt with in that Conference will 
be settled in a Manner consistent with 
the Treaty Engagements of the Allies, 
and in accordance with the just Rights 
of The Sultan, and the Welfare of 
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the Christian Inhabitants of his Do- 
minions. 


“Her Majesty’s Forces in China, to- 
gether with those of The Emperor of 
the French, have lately been employed 
in co-operation with those of The 
Emperor of China, in protecting some 
of the chief Seats of British Commerce 
in China from Injury by the Civil 
War which is laying waste Portions 
of that vast Empire. 


“Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you that She has concluded a 
Commercial Treaty with The King of 
the Belgians, by which the Trade of 
Her Majesty’s Subjects in Belgium 
will be placed, generally, on the Foot- 
ing of the most favoured Nation. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“ Her Majesty commands us to con- 
vey to you Her warm Acknowledg- 
ments for the liberal Supplies which 
you have granted for the Service of 
the present Year; and Her Majesty 
thanks you for having also made Pro- 
vision towards placing Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards aud Arsenals in a perma- 
nent State of Defence. 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“Her Majesty commands us to 
express to you the Admiration with 
which She has witnessed the undi- 
minished Zeal and the patriotic Spirit 
which continue to animate Her Volun- 
teer Forces, as well as the Military 
Efficiency which they have attained. 


“Her Majesty has observed with 
Satisfaction the kindly Intercourse 
which has subsisted between Her 
Majesty’s Subjects and the numerous 
Foreigners who have been attracted 
this Year to the United Kingdom, and 
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Her Majesty trusts that the Inter- 
change of mutual Courtesies will 
strengthen the Foundations of Inter- 
national Friendship and Goodwill. 


‘Her Majesty has given Her ready 
Assent to an Act for carrying into 
effect the Treaty which Her Majesty 
has concluded with The President of 
the United States for the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade, and Her Majesty 
trusts that the Co-operation of the 
United States Navy with Her own may 
go far to extinguish the desolating 
Crime against which that Treaty is 
directed. 


* Her Majesty earnestly hopes that 
the Steps which have been taken for 
rendering more effectual the Aid pro- 
vided by Parliament for the Extension 
of Education among the poorer Classes 
of Her Subjects will tend to promote 
an Object of great national Import- 
ance. 


“Her Majesty hasgiven Her willing 
Assent to many Measures of public 
Utility which you have submitted to 
Her during this Session. 


“‘ Tue severe Distress which prevails 
in some of the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts has inspired Her Majesty with 
deep Goncern and warm Sympathy, 
mingled with Admiration of the manly 
Bearing and exemplary Fortitude with 
which the Pressure has been endured. 
Her Majesty trusts that the Act for 
enabling Boards of Guardians to pro- 
vide additional Means of Relief will 
mitigate that Distress. 


“Tne Act for rendering more easy 
the Transfer of Land will add to the 
Value of real Property, will make 
Titles more simple and secure, and 
will diminish the Expense attending 
Purchases and Sales. 
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“Tne Act for the better Regulation 
of Parochial Asscssments will tend to 
a more equal Distribution of local 
Taxation; while the Act for the bet- 
ter Administration of the Highways 
will, Her Majesty trusts, improve the 
Means of Communication in many 
Parts of the Country. 


“Tue Act for establishing Unifor- 
mity of Weights and Measures in Jre- 
land will apply a Remedy to Inconve- 
niences which have been much felt 
and complained of, as affecting the 
Trading Transactions in that Part of 
the United Kingdom ; and the Act for 
amending the Law relating to the 
Poor will extend to the poorer Classes 
of Her Majesty’s Subjects in Ireland 
better Means of obtaining Relief and 
Medical Attendance. 

“Tue Act for the better Regulation 
of Merchant Shipping, Her Majesty 
trusts, will prove advantageous to the 
Maritime Commerce of the Country. 


the Parliament. 


“In returning to your several 
Counties, you will still have important 
Duties to perform; and Her Majesty 
fervently prays that the Blessing of 
Atmicuty Gop may assist your Ef- 
forts, and may direct them to the 
Attainment of the Object of Her 
Majesty’s constant Solicitude, the 
Welfare and Happiness of Her 
People.” 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said ; 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other 


Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
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Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Friday the Twenty-fourth Day of 
October next, to be then here holden ; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Friday, the Twenty-fourth Day of 
October next. 


——eeeeenrrn> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 7, 1862. 


Mixutes.] — Pusric Buu, — 1° Church Rates 
Commutation (No. 2). 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND THE ACT 
OF UNIFORMITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, having respect to 
the Act of Uniformity, 13 & 14 Charles 
II., clergymen in the Diocese of Oxford 
are bound to obey the Injunction of the 
Bishop of Oxford, which directs them to 
read the following notice at the conclusion 
of the Nicene Creed :— 

“You are earnestly desired to make yout 

humble supplications to Almighty God, who is 
the Author of Peace and Lover of Concord, that 
Ile will promote peace among our brethren in 
America, and inspire their hearts with Christian 
unity and fellowship.” 
And also to make ‘‘two short pauses,”’ 
one in the course of the Litany, and the 
other in the course of the prayer for all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in the absence of the Home Secretary, he 
wished to state that the Act of Uniformity 
contained two main provisions, one of which 
prescribed the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the other forbade the use of 
any form or order of Common Prayer other 
than what was prescribed. The question 
of the hon. Gentleman divided itself into 
two parts —first, whether in the Injunction 
that had been issued by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford there was any violation of the Act 
of Uniformity ; and, secondly, whether, 
supposing such violation not to have been 
committed, the Bishop, as a matter 
of general episcopal jurisdiction, had the 
power of enforcing upon his Clergy the 
performance of the order which was con- 
tained in the Injunction. The matter 
especially concerned the Bishop on the 
one hand and his Clergy on the other, and 
by no means concerned the Government. 
The Bishop of Oxford had shown by the 
letter he had sent to his Archdeacons the 
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view which he took on both matters, He 
had taken upon himself the responsibility 
of issuing the Injunction, and it was to be 
presumed that he had not done so unad- 
visedly. Under these circumstances, speak- 
ing for the Home Secretary, he thought 
it would be the more convenient course, 
and one most likely to lead to a decision 
of the question, to leave the Clergy to 
adopt on their own responsibility, what- 
ever measures might be necessary to 
obtain a decision on the two points in 
question. If they required professional 
assistance, they would readily obtain it in 
the usual way, and on the usual terms. 


ADVERTISEMENTS UPON OMNIBUSES, 
QUESTION, 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, in the 
absence of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Dunne), he wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If the Police Commissioner has any 
Instructions to permit Omnibuses which 
have been converted into Advertising Vans 
to continue to carry passengers, contrary 
to Mr. Fitzroy’s Act for the prohibition 
of Advertising Vans ? 

Mr. CLIVE said, in the absence of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
the reply he had to give was, that the Act 
gaye power to the police to interfere with 
a view to secure light and ventilation in 
Omnibuses, and that power had been exer- 
cised in several instances by summons and 
conviction ; but the police had no power 
to prohibit the display of Advertisements 
on those public conveyances. To prevent 
their being used for the purpose of adver- 
tising. fresh legislation would be required ; 
but that legislation might be much op- 
posed, as large inéomes were derived from 
this source by Omnibus Companies. He 
understood that one Company derived as 
much as £1,500 a year from that source, 


UNITED STATES—FEDERAL CRUISERS 
OFF NASSAU.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to the proceedings of the United States 
eruisers in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Nassau. On a former occasion it had 
been stated in that House that the United 
States squadron were actively engaged in 
enforcing the blockade on a portion of the 
coast of the United States; but it ap- 
peared that their cruisers had since been 
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withdrawn from that service, and were 
now employed in blockading British ports. 
There could be no doubt, indeed, that the 
United States authorities had pressed, and 
were pressing to the utmost, without mo- 
deration or discretion, the rights which 
they might possess as belligerents, and 
he hoped the noble Lord would give the 
House an assurance that this matter 
would not escape the notice of the Go- 
vernment ; but that, on the contrary, the 
most vigorous and earnest remonstrances 
would be made to the United States Go- 
vernment on the subject. He might also 
take that opportunity of referring to cer- 
tain proceedings which had been adopted 
by the United States authorities with re- 
spect to British goods at New York. 
Hitherto it had been the practice to send 
British goods to New York in steamers, 
and afterwards to forward them in Ame- 
rican bottoms to Nassau. It now appeared 
that the United States Government would 
not permit these goods to be exported from 
New York to Nassau unless the owners 
entered into a bond that the future owners 
of the goods at Nassau should not ship 
them either to the Confederate States or 
to any port in communication with them. 
He hoped the noble Lord would also give 
the House an assurance that this matter 
would be made the subject of a vigorous 
remonstrance to the United States Go- 
yernment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard to the first Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the House must be aware that 
there is no nation more interested than 
the British nation in maintaining to the 
utmost extent belligerent rights at sea. 
It is an undoubted right of a belligerent 
to search vessels met with at sea; and if 
there is a reasonable ground to suppose 
that they are carrying contraband of war 
to an enemy to take them into court for 
adjudication. When a ship is so brought 
for adjudication before a competent tribu- 
nal, it is the right of the owners to urge 
in defence such circumstances as may show 
that the vessel should not be condemned. 
Her Majesty’s Government are, of course, 
not disposed to interfere with the proper 
exercise of their belligerent rights on the 
part of the United States. The remedy 
in the first instance is to be sought in the 
Court of Admiralty, in the country to 
which the vessel is taken ; but, at the same 
time, if any abusive exercise of those 
rights can be shown to have taken place, 
Her Majesty’s Government will take steps 


Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
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to make a proper representation on the 


subject. As to the second Question, it is 
quite true that bonds have been required 
from the owners of British property at New 
York, intended to be sent to Nassau, that 
those goods shall not be sent thence toa 
particular destination ; but we are advised 
that the United States Government have 
no right to exact such bonds. It is an 
abusive power, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have already made representations to 
the Government of the United States on 
the subject. 


PATRIOTIC FUND ASYLUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that on 
Monday night the noble Lord the Member 
for Tamworth (Viscount Raynham) put a 
Question to him in reference to the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon a girl in a school 
under the management of the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund. He was not in any 
way officially responsible for the manage- 
ment of that school, and the information 
he had received from the Secretary had 
Ted him to think that the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee was in existence at the time when this 
punishment was inflicted ; but, from infor- 
mation he had received since, he found that 
the Ladies’ Committee was not in existence 
in January last. 


THE ARMSTRONG GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished to 
put a Question to the Secretary for War. 
Certain experiments had recently been 
made at Shorncliffe with a light 12- 
pounder rifled gun, and especially as to 
the effect of rapid firing. He believed that 
a Commission of officers had been ap- 
pointed to report upon the condition of 
those 12-pounder guns after that rapid 
firing ; and he wished to ask, first, Whe- 
ther those officers had made their Report ? 
and next, whether it was true that a large 
proportion of those guns were altogether 
unserviceable, being greatly damaged by 
the shifting of the external coils, the split- 
ting of the internal coils, the chipping of 
the screws, and the breaking of the vent 

ieces ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, although 
he had notice of the intention of his 
hon. Friend to ask a Question, he had not 
been made aware of the particular Report 
to which he intended to refer. He had 
received a Report from Colonel Cuppage 
of the results of certain experiments with 
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the Armstrong 12-pounder gun, which had 
lately taken place at Shorncliffe ; but those 
experiments were of three kinds. Some 
of the firing was at 1,000 yards, against 
sea targets to try the cffect of the guns on 
an enemy landing from boats. Other ex- 
periments were at various ranges, in order 
to test some assumed defects in resisting 
cavalry ; and, lastly, experiments to test 
the effects of rapid firing. He believed 
the Report upon all the three classes of 
experiments was, that they were eminently 
successful. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: But as to 
the present condition of the guns ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The Report 
relates to the success of all the experi- 
ments. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE gave notice 
that next Session he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the present condition 
of the War Office, in regard to the man- 
agement of rifled ordnance, and to the 
position of Sir William Armstrong as Di- 
rector of Rifled Ordnance. 

In reply to Sir De Lacy Evans, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that it 
was impossible to lay any Report upon the 
table during the present Session ; but the 
hon. and gallant Member could revive the 
subject in the next Session. 


VOL, CLXVIII, [tmp serirs. ] 
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PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 

The House went, and the Roya Assent 
was given to several Bills: And afterwards 
a Speech of the Lorps ComMMISSIONERS was 
delivered to both Houses of Parliament by 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Ifer Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Friday the Twenty-fourth Day of 
October next, to be then here holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Friday, the Twenty-fourth Day of 
October next. 
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THE STATUTES 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


I, A* Act to apply the Sum of Nine hundred 

and seventy-three thousand seven hun- 

dred and forty-seven Pounds out of the Conso- 

lidated Fund to the Service of the Year ending 

the Thirty-first Day of March One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two. 

II. An Act to apply the Sum of Eighteen Mil- 
lions out ef the Consolidated Fund to the Ser- 
vice of the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two. 

III. An Act to amend an Act, intituled An Act 
to amend the Law relating to Supply Exchequer 
Bills, and to charge the same on the Consoli- 

_ dated Fund; and tq repeal all Provisions by 
which Authority is given to the Commissioners 
of et Majesty’s Treasury to fund Exchequer 

ills. 


IV. An Act to enable Her Majesty to issue Com- 
missiong to the Officers of Her Majesty's Land 
Forces and Reyal Marines, and to Adjutants 
and Quartermasters of Her Militia and Volun- 
teer Forces, without affixing Her Royal Sign 
Manual thereto. 

V. An Aot for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

VI, An Act for the Regplation of Her Majes- 
iy Royal Marine Forces while on shore. ‘ 

VII. An Act to provide for the Registration and 
Transfer of India Stocks at the Bank of Jre- 
land, and for the mutual Transfer of such 
Stocks from and to the Banks of England and 
Ireland respectively. 

VIII, An Act to prevent the Employment of 
Women and Children during the Night in cer- 
tain Operations connected with Bleaching by 
the open-air Process. 





IX. An Act to enable the Trustees of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum to send Works of Art to the 
International Exhibition, 1862. 

X, An Act for continuing for a further limited 
Time, and for nejansing he Operation of Or- 
ders made under, “ The Industrial Schools Aet, 
1861,” and * The Industrial Schools (Scotland) 
Act, 1861.” 

XI, An Act to explain an Act, jntituled An Act 
tor the better Government of Her Majesty’s 
Australiqgn Colonies. 

XII. An Act for the Protection of Inyentions and 
Designs exhibited at the International Exhi- 
bition of Industry and Art for the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

XIII, An Aet for raising the Sum of One million 
Pounds by Exchequer Bonds for the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two. 

XIV. An Act to extend to the Jsle of Man the 
Provisions of the Act Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Victoria, Chapter Ninety, as to the Pay- 
ment of Costs to and by the Crown. 

XV. An Act to define the Powers of the President 
and Fellows of the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians in Jreland with respect to the 
Election of its Fellows, 

XVI. An Act for extinguishing certain Rights of 
Way throngh the Netley oeptial Estate in 
the Parish of Hound in the County of South- 
ampton, 

XVII. An Act to extend the Time for making 
Enrolments under the Act passed in the last 
Session of Parliament, intituled An Act ip 
amend the Law relating to the Conveyance of 
Land for Charitable Uses, and to explain and 
amend the said Act. 
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XVIII. An Act to amend the Law as to the 
whipping of Juvenile and other Offenders. 

XIX. An Act to amend The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861. 

XX. An Act respecting the Issue of Writs of 
Habeas Corpus out of England into Her Ma- 
jesty’s Possessions Abroad. 

XXI. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Transfer of Stocks and Annuities transferable 
at the Bank of Ireland. 

XXII. An Act to continue certain Duties of Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue for the Service of 
Her Majesty, and to grant, alter, and repeal 
certain other Duties. 

XXIII. An Act to amend “ The Summary Pro- 
cedure on Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act 
(1861).” 

XXIV. An Act to continue The Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1856, as amended by the 
Act of the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Years of Victoria, Chapter One Hundred and 
thirty-eight. 

XXV. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders under the Local Government Act, 1858, 
relating to the Districts of Hanley, Stroud, 
Ilfracombe, Longton, Halifax, Ipswich, and 

jandown, 

XXVJ. An Act to extend the Power of making 
Statutes possessed by the University of Oxford, 
and to make further Provision for the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Court of the 
Chancellor of the said University. 

XXVII. An Act to authorize Payments for a 
further Period out of the Revenues of India 
in respect of the Retiring Pay, Pensions, and 
other Expenses of that Nature of Her Majesty’s 
British Forces serving in India. 

XXVIII. An Act to alter and amend the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act in so far as relates to 
the Bequest of the late Doctor Alexander Mur- 
ray in the University of Aberdeen. 

XXIX. An Act to amend and enlarge the Acts 
for the Improvement of Landed Property in 
Ireland. 

XXX. An Act to amend an Act of the last Ses- 
sion for authorizing Advances of Money out of 
the Consolidated Fund for carrying on Public 
Works and Fisheries for Employment of the 
Poor, and for facilitating the Construction and 
Improvement of Harbours, and for other Pur- 


poses, 

XXXI. An Act to apply the sum of Ten Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two. 

XXXII. An Act to continue the Act of the 
Second and Third Years of Victoria, Chapter 
Seventy-four, for preventing the administering 
of unlawful Oaths in Ireland, as amended by 
an Act of the Eleventh and Twelfth Years of 
Victoria. 

XXXII. An Act for vesting in Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the War De- 
partment the Lands of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, and for completing certain 
Exchanges of Lands now or late of the said 
College. 

XXXIV. An Act for the discontinuance of Ports- 
down Fair in the County of Southampton. 

XXXV. An Act to amend the Acts for the Regu- 
lation of Public Houses in Scotland. 

XXXVI. An Act to appropriate certain Portions 

of Land lying between fligh and Low Water 
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Mark, situate in the Parishes of Shoebury and 
Wakering in the County of Essex, as Ranges 
for the Use and Practice of Artillery. 

XXXVII. An Act to remove Doubts concerning, 
and to amend the Law relating to, the private 
Estates of Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Suc- 
cessors. 

XXXVIII. An Act to amend the Laws relating 
to the Sale of Spirits. 

XXXIX. An Act for enabling the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to make Arrange- 
ments with the Red Sea and India Telegraph 
Company. 

XL. An Act to carry into effect the Treaty be- 
tween [ler Majesty and the United States of 
America for the Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. 

XLI. An Act for amending “ The Rifle Volunteer 
Grounds Act, 1860.” 

XLII. An Act to regulate the Procedure in the 
High Court of Chancery and the Court of 
Chancery of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

XLIII. An Act to provide for the Education 
and Maintenance of Pauper Children in certain 
Schools and Institutions. 

XLIV. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
giving of Aid to discharged Prisoners. 

XLV. An Act to amend “The West Indian In. 
cumbered Estates Acts, 1854 and 1858.” 

XLVI. An Act for the better Regulation in cer- 
tain Cases of the Procedure in the High Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. 

XLVII. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of 
certain Lands in pursuance of a Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. ; 

XLVIII. An Act respecting the Establishment 
and Government of Provinces in New Zealand, 
and to enable the Legislature of New Zealand 
to repeal the Seventy-third Section of an 
Act, intituled An Act to grant a Representa- 
tive Constitution to the Colony of New Zea- 
land. 

XLIX. An Act to authorize the Completion, after 
His Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales shall attain the Age of Twenty-one 
Years, of Arrang ts com d during his 
Minority, under the Provisions of an Act passed 
in the Session of Parliament held in the Seventh 
and Eighth Years of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled An Act to enable the 
Council of His Royal Highness Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales to sell and exchange Lands 
and enfranchise ogre Parcel of the Pos- 
sessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, to purchase 
other Lands ; and y A other Purposes. 

L. An Act to amend certain Provisions of the Acts 
of the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Years 
of Her Majesty, Chapters Ninety-six, Ninety- 
seven, Ninety-nine, and One hundred, respec- 
tively, relating to Summary Jurisdiction in 
Ireland. 

LI. An Act for confirming, with Amendments, 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of “rade under The General Pier and Harbour 
Aci, 1861, and the General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861, Amendment Act, relating to Car- 
rickfergus, Deal, Oban, Saint Ives, Tobermory, 
and Hastings. 

LII. An Act to amend an Act of the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth Years of the Reign of 

Iler Majesty, to prevent the future Grant by 

Copy of Court Roll and certain Leases of Lands 
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and Hereditaments in England belonging to , 
Ecclesiastical Benefices. 

LIII. An Act to facilitate the Proof of Title to, 
and the Conveyance of, Real Estates. 

LIV. An Act to make further Provision respect- 
ing Lunacy in Scotland. 

LV. An Act for the Settlement of a Loan due 
from the Island of Jamaica to the Imperial 
Government. 

LVI. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made under an Act of the Fifteenth 
Year of Her present Majesty, to facilitate Ar- 
rangements for the Relief of Turnpike Trusts. 

LVII. An Act to authorize the Sale of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Bakehouse in Peascod Street, Windsor, 
and the Application of the Proceeds in the Pur- 
chase of Land or Buildings to be held with 
Windsor Castle. 

LVIII. An Act to make further Provision with 
respect to the raising of Money for erecting 
and improving Parochial Buildings in Scotland. 

LIX. An Act to render Owners of Dogs in Jre- 
land liable for Injuries to Sheep. 

LX. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively. 

LXI. An Act for the better Management of High- 
ways in England. 

LXII. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Duration of Contested Elections for Coun- 
ties in Ireland, and for establishing Additional 
Places for taking the Poll thereat. 

LXIII. An Act to amend “ The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854,” “The Merchant Shipping 
Act Amendment Act, 1855,” and “ The Cus- 
toms Consolidation Act, 1853.” 

LXIV. An Act for the better Protection of Her 
Majesty’s Naval and Victualling Stores. 

LXV. An Act for the more speedy Trial of cer- 
tain Homicides committed by Persons subject 
to the Mutiny Act. 

LXVI. An Act for the Safe-keeping of Petro- 
leum. 

LXVII. An Act for obtaining a Declaration of 
Title. 

LXVIII. An Act for amending the Law relating 
to Copyright in Works of the Fine Arts, and 
for repressing the Commission of Fraud in the 
Production and Sale of such Works. 

LXIX. An Act for transferring from the Admi- 
ralty to the Board of Trade certain Powers 
and Duties relative to Harbours and Naviga- 
tion under Local and other Acts ; and for other 
Purposes. 

LXX. An Act for giving effect to a Convention 
between Iler Majesty and the King of Den- 
mark for the mutual Surrender of Criminals. 

LXXI. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and the Surplus of Ways and 
Means to the Service of the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-two, and to ap- 
propriate the Supplies granted in this Session 
of Parliament. 

LXXII. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
in Great Britain. 

LXXIII. An Act for continuing the Copyhold, 
Inclosure, and Tithe Commission, and entitling 
the Commissioners to Superannuation Allow- 
ance. 

LXXIV. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
ler Majesty’s Works to acquire additional 
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Land for the Purposes of the “ Public Offices 
Extension Act of 1859,” by way of Exchange 
for Land already acquired but not wanted for 
the Purposes of the said Act. 

LXXV. An Act to revive and continue an Act 
for amending the Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in Ireland. 

LXXVI. An Act to amend “The Weights and 
Measures (Jreland) Act, 1860;” to abolish 
local and customary Denominations of Weight, 
and to regulate the Mode of Weighing Articles 
sold in Ireland. 

LXXVII. An Act to suspend the making of Lists 
and the Ballots for the Militia of the United 
Kingdom. 

LXXVIII. An Act for providing a further Sum 
towards defraying the Expenses of construct- 
ing Fortifications for the Protection of the 
Royal Arsenals and Dockyards and the Ports 
of Dover and Portland, and of Creating a Cen- 
tral Arsenal. 

LXXIX. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Coal Mines. 

LXXX. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, 
Clothing, and contingent and other Expenses 
of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain 
and Ireland; to grant Allowances in certain 
Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Pay- 
masters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant 
Surgeons, and Surgeons Mates of the Militia ; 
and to authorize the Employment of the Non- 
commissioned Officers. 

LXXXI. An Act to make perpetual An Act to 
amend the Procedure and Powers of the Court 
or Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

LXXXII. An Act for the more economical Re- 
covery of Poor Rates and other Local Rates 
and Taxes. 

LXXXIII. An Act to amend the Laws in force 
for the Relief of the destitute Poor in Ireland, 
and to continue the Powers of the Commis- 
sioners. 

LXXXIV. An Act to continue the Duties of 
Excise on Sugar made in the United Kingdom, 
and to amend the Laws relating to the Duties 
of Excise. 

LXXXV. An Act to facilitate the Transmission 
of Moveable Property in Scotland. 

LXXXVI. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Commissions of Lunacy and the Proceedings 
under the same, and to provide more effectually 
for the visiting of Lunatics, and for other Pur- 
poses. 

LXXXVII. An Act to consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to Industrial and Provident 
Societies. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to amend the Law relating 
to the fraudulent marking of Merchandise. 

LXXXIX. An Act for the Incorporation, Re- 
gulation, and Winding-up of Trading Com- 
panies and other Associations. 

XC. An Act for rectifying a clerical Error in 
the Act of the present Session, Chapter Forty, 
with respect to the African Slave Trade 
Treaty. 

XCI. An Act to incorporate the General Coun- 
cil of Medical Education and Registration of 
the United Kingdom, and for other Purposes. 

XCII. An Act to limit the Time for proceeding 
to Elections in Counties and Boroughs in Jre- 
land. 

XCIII. An Act for embanking the North Side of 
the River Thames from Westminster Bridge to 
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Blackfriars Bridge, and tor making new Streets| CII, An Act to amend the Metropolis Local 


in and near thereto. 


XCIV. An Act to authorize the: Inclosure of| 


certain Lands in pursuance of a Special Report 
of the Inclosure Commissioners. 

XCV. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Polling Places in the Boroughs of New Shore- 
ham, Oricklade, Aylesbury, and East Retford. 

XCVI. An Act to render tenable during good 
Behaviour the Office of the Officer of the Court 
of Common Pleas by whom the Certificates of 
Acknowledgment of Deeds of married Women 
are filed of Record. 

XCVII. An Act to regulate and amend the Law 
respecting the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland. 
XCVIII. An Act for the Amendment of an Act 
of the Session of the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Years of the Reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, Chapter One hundred and thirty-nine, 
intituled An Act to amend the Law concerning 
the making, keeping, and Carriage of Gun- 
powder and Compositions of an Explosive 
Nature, and concerning the Manufacture, Sale, 
and Use of Fireworks, and of an Act amending 

the last-mentioned Act. 

XCIX. An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
(1861). 

C. An Act to authorize Improvement Commis- 
sioners acting a3 Burial Boards to mortgage 
certain Rates for the Purposes of the Burial 
Acts. 

CI. An Act to make more effectual Provision 
for regulating the Police of ‘Towns and populous 
Places in Scotland, and for lighting, cleansing, 
paving, draining, supplying Water to and im- 
proving the same, and also for promoting the 
Public Health thereof. 





Management Acts. 

CIII. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Parochial Assessments in England. 

CIV. An Act for the Discontinuance of the 
Queen’s Prison, and Removal of the Prisoners 
to Whitecross Street Prison. 

CV. An Act to transfer the Roads and Bridges 
under the Management of the Commissioners 
of Tlighland Roads and Bridges to the several 
Counties in which the same are situate, and to 
provide for other Matters relating thereto, 

CVI. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Appointment of County Surveyors in Ireland. 

CVIf. An Act to give greater Facilities for 
summoning Persons to serve on Juries, and 
for other Purposes relating thereto. 

CVIII. An Act to confirm certain Sales, Ex- 
changes, Partitions, and Enfranchisements by 
Trustees and others. 

CIX. An Act to continue the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act (1854). 

CX. An Act to enable Boards of Guardians of 
certain Unions to obtain temporary Aid to 
meet the extraordinary Demands for Relief 
therein. 

CXI. An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Lunatics. 

CXII. An Act for establishing the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners in certain 
Cases, 

CXIII. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Removal of poor Persons from England to 
Scotland, and from Scotland to England and 
Ireland. 

CXIV. An Act for the Prevention of Poaching. 
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i, N Act for enabling the Great Northern , 

Railway Company to acquire additional 

Land near Doncaster, and extending the Time 
for the Sale of their superfluous Lands. 

ii. An Act to enable the Woolwich, Plumstead, 
and Chariton Consumcrs Gas Company to raise 
a further Sum of Money. 

iii. An Act to amend “ The Norwich Corporation 
Markets Act, 1860,” and to authorize the Pur- 
chase of additional Lands ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

iv. An Act for continuing the Term and amend- 
ing and extending the Provisions of the Act 
relating to the Jéoss Turnpike Roads; and for 
other Purposes. 

v. An Act to grant further Powers to the Wy- 
combe Railway Company. 

vi. An Act for extending the Term and amend- 
ing the Provisions of the Acts relating to the 

‘olkestone to Barham Downs Turnpike Road, 
in the County of Kent. 

vii, An Act to authorize the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company to construct additional 
Works and take additional Lands for enlarging 
their Railway, and to confer further Powers 
upon the Company with reference to the raising 
of Capital ; and for other Purposes. 

viii. An Act to incorporate the Proprietors of 
Shares in the Undertaking called the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Extension Railway, and 
to vest such Undertaking in the Company so 
incorporated ; and for other Purposes. 

ix. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 
Wareham Turnpike Roads, and to make other 
Provisions in lieu thereof; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

x. An Act to enable the Faringdon Railway Com- 
pany to create Preference Shares ; and for other 
Purposes. 

xi. An Act for making better Provision for the 
Relief of the Poor of the Parishes of Saint 
Michael and the Holy Trinity, Coventry. 

xii, An Act for the Winchester Road in the | 
County of Southampton. | 

xiii, An Act to create a further Term in the 
Cirencester District of Turnpike Roads; to | 
repeal, amend, and extend the Powers of the | 
Act relating to the said Roads; and for other | 
Purposes. 

xiv. An Act to authorize the Much Wenlock and 
Severn Junction Railway Company to raise 
further Sums of Money, and to subscribe an 
additional Sum to the Wenlock Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xv. An Act for continuing the Term and amend- 
ing and extending the Provisions of the Act 
relating to the Second District of the Bridport 
Turnpike Roads in the County of Dorset, and 
to make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

xvi, An Act to amend some of thé Provisions of 








the Deed of Settlement of ‘* The British Plate 


Glass Company,” and to confirm a Lease 
granted by, and to confer further Powers upon 
that Company. 

xvii. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to T'homas Webb, of Tutbury 
in the County of Derby, Cotton Spinner, and 
James Craig, of the same Place, Manager. 

xviii. An Act for the better supplying of the 
Borough of Bradford and Places near thereto 
with Water, and for authorizing the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Bradford, in ordet thereto, to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes, 

xix. An Act to incorporate the Heckmondwike 
Gas Company, with Powers to manufacture and 
supply Gas within the Townships of Heckmond. 
wike and Liversedge in the parish of Birstal 
in the West Riding of the County of York ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xx. An Act for transferring from the Grand Jury 
of the County of Cork to the Commissioners of 
Queenstown the Management of the Roads and 
Bridges in the said Town, and for improving 
the said ‘Town. 

xxi. An Act to authorize the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company to subscribe a further Sum 
of Money to the Chard and Taunton Railway ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxii. An Act for authorizing the East London 
Waterworks Company to raise further Monies, 
and for regulating their Capital and Borrowing 
Powers ; and for other Purposes. 

xxiii. An Act to enable the Limerick Market 
‘Trustees to borrow further Sums ; and to amend 
“The Limerick Markets Act, 1852.” 

xxiv. An act to enable Her Majesty’s Paymaster 
General to repay to the North Devon Railway 
and Dock Company a Sum of Three thousand 
Pounds. 

xxv. An Act for extending the Improvement of 
the District of Rathmines so as to include 
therein Rathgar and Sallymount, all in the 
County of Dublin. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the Local Board of the 
District of Tranmere in the County of Chester 
to make new Roads and Sewers; and for other 
Purposes. 

xxvii. An Act for the building of a new Market 
House in the Borough of South Molton ; for 
the regulating of Markets and Fairs in thie 
Borough ; for the Improvement in other ro- 
spects of the Borough; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

xxviii. An Act to enable “The Leeds New Gas 
Company” to raise additional Capital, to ex- 
tend their Limits for supplying Gas, and for 
other Purposes. 

xxix. An Act for making a Pier and Harbour at 
Brean Down on the Bristol Channel, and for 
other Purposes. 

xxx. An Act to repeal and consolidate the Acts 
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relating to the Bristol Waterworks Company ; 
to empower the Company to make fresh Works ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for the Preservation and Improve- 
ment of the Pier and Harbour of Berwick- 
upon- Tweed. 

xxxii. An Act for enabling the Local Board of 
Health for the District of the Township of 
Barnsley in the West Riding of the County of 
York to construct and maintain an improved 
System of Waterworks to supply the District 
and other Places with Water, and to abandon 
and sell their existing Waterworks; to confer 
Powers on Park Keepers and Constables ; to 
amend the Acts relating to the District; and 
for other Purposes, 

xxxiii. An Act for granting further Powers for 
better supplying with Water the Town of Fal- 
mouth, and ccrtain Places adjacent or near 
thereto. 

xxxiv. An Act to authorize the Tendring Hun- 
dred Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way in Colchester. 

xxxv. An Act to authorize the Dundee and Perth 
and Aberdeen Railway Junction Company to 
raise further Money for the Purposes of their 
Undertaking and of the Dundee and Newtyle 
Railway ; and to amend their Acts. 

xxxvi, An Act to enable the Uxbridge and Rick- 
mansworth Railway Company to make a Devia- 
tion of their authorized Line of Railway ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act for the Improvement and Light- 
ing of a Portion of the Township of Bollington 
in the Parish of Prestbury in the County Pala- 
tine of Chester. 

xxxviii. An Act to extend and define the Powers 
of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dublin in respect 
to the extinguishing of Fires, and the Protec- 
tion of Life and Property against Fire; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxix. An Act to enable the Dublin and Meath 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xl, An Act to authorize a Deviation of Part of 
the authorized Line of the Frosterley and Stan. 
hope Railway, to construct a new Branch and 
other Works, to abandon Portions of autho- 
rized Line and Approach to Stanhope, to raise 
additional Capital, amend and repeal Acts ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xli. An Act for the further Improvement of the 
Borough of Halifax, and for other Purposes. 
slii. An Act for authorizing the London and 
South-western Railway Company to make and 
maintain additional Works, and for autho- 
rizing the Transfer to them of the Wimbledon 
and Dorking Railway, and for making Ar- 
rangements respecting their Capital; and for 

other Purposes. 

xliii, An Act to enable the Dundee Water Com- 
pany to raise further Money, and to execute 
additional Works. 

sliv. An Act for authorizing the Company of 
Proprietors of the Kent Waterworks to raise 
further Monies ; and for regulating their Capi- 
tal and Borrowing Powers. 

xlv. An Act to enable the Carlisle and Silloth 
Bay Railway and Dock Company to raise ad- 
ditional Capital by Preference Shares and 
otherwise, and for other Purposes. 

xlvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 





Railway in the County of Middlesex, from the 
Great Northern Railway, through Highgate, 
Finchley, and Hendon, to Edgware. 

xlvii. An Act to authorize a Lease of the Under- 
taking of the Carlisle and Silloth Bay Railway 
and Dock Company to the North British Rail- 
way Company ; and for other Purposes. 

xlviii. An Act to authorize a Lease of the Under- 
taking of the Port Carlisle Dock and Railway 
Company to the North British Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

xlix. An Act to authorize the North British Rail- 
way Company to make certain Railways from 
their Main Line in the Parish of Inveresk to 
the Farm Steading of Smeaton, and thence to 
near Macmerry and to their Hawick Line at 
Hardengreen ; and for other Purposes. 

1, An Act for incorporating the Members of the 
Institution known as “The Asylum for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb Children of 
the Poor,” and for enabling them the better to 

carry on their charitable Designs.” 

i. An Act for making a Railway from the Peebles 
Railway at the Leadburn Station to the Parish 
of Linton in the County of Peebles. 

lii. An Act for a further Supply of Water to the 
Town and Neighbourhood of Leeds from tho 
river Wharfe, and for other Purposes. 

liii. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Maintenance and Repair of the 
Roads, Streets, and Bridges within the Dis- 
trict of the City of Edinburgh, and the Assess- 
ments payable in respect thereof; and for other 
Purposes. 

liv. An Act for authorizing the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company to make and main- 
tain new Lines of Railway and other Works in 
the County of Durham; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

lv. An Act to authorize the making of a Rail- 
way from Daventry in the County of Northamp- 
ton, to the London and North-western Railway 
near Weedon in the same County, and for 
other Purposes. 

Ilvi. An Act to confer upon the Tewkesbury 
and Malvern Railway Company further Powers 
for the Completion of their Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 

Ivii. An Act to authorize the Relinquishment 
of the Street and Railway authorized by “ The 
London Railway Depot and Storehouses Act, 
1860,” and for other Purposes. 

Iviii. An Act to authorize the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to acquire certain additional 
Lands and execute further Works for the Pur- 
poses of their Undertaking; to confer further 
Powers upon the Company with reference to 
the raising of Capital; to authorize further 
Agreements with other Companies; and for 
other Purposes. 

lix. An Act to repeal the Act relating to the 
New Chappel, Lindfield, and Brighton, and 
Ditcheling and Clayton Roads, and to make 
other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

Ix. An Act to enable the Denbigh, Ruthin, 
and Corwen Railway Company to create Pre- 
ference Capital. 

Ixi. An Act for the making and maintaining 
of a Bridge over the River Wyre (to be called 
“ Shard Bridge”), with Roads thereto, and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixii. An Act for granting further Powers to 
the Great North of Scotland Railway Company. 
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Ixiii, An Act to amend the Bradford, Wake- 
field, and Leeds Railway Act, 1860, and to 
make further Provision as to Purchase of Land 
and Completion of Works on Ossett Branch, 

lxiv. An Act to enable the Scottish North- 
eastern Railway Company to raise additional 
Capital, to make a Deviation in their Railway, 
and execute other Works, and purchase addi- 
tional Lands ; to amend the Acts relating to 
the Company ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixv. An Act for repairing and maintaining the 
Road from the Borough of Bolton to the 
Borough of Blackburn, and a Branch Road 
connected therewith, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Ixvi. An Act to authorize the Lease of the 
Fy ge and High Peak Railway to the 
London and North-western Railway Company, 
and to make certain arrangements with refe- 
rence to the Capital of the Cromford and High 
Peak Railway Company; and for other Pur- 

ses. 

Ixvii, An Act for the Incorporation of a Com- 
pany for making a Railway from Kington to 
Lardisley, with a Branch therefrom ; and for 
vesting in such Company a Tramroad called 
“the Kinglon Railway,” and enabling them to 
appropriate Portions of such Tramroad for the 
Purposes of their Undertaking ; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixviii. An Act to enable the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company to enlarge 
their Stations at London Bridge and the 
Bricklayers Arms, and to alter certain Roads, 
Streets, and Bridges ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Cornwall Railway near Lostwithiel to Fowey 
in the County of Cornwall, and for other Pur- 


poses. 

Ixx. An Act for vesting the disused Burial 
Ground of the Parish of Saint Giles in the 
Fields, and other Lands connected therewith, 
in the Rector as Glebe, and providing for the 
Maintenance of the disused Burial Ground ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from Weymouth to the Isle of Port- 
land, and to extend the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth Railway to the Harbour, 

Ixxii, An Act for Supplying with Gas the 
Township of Stretford and adjacent Places in 
in the County of Lancaster, and the Township 
of Sale and adjacent Places in the County of 
Chester ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxiii. An Act for supplying with Gas the 
Townships of Undermillbeck, Applethwaite, 
and Troutbeck, in the Parish of Windermere 
in the County of Westmoreland. 

Ixxiv. An Act to enable the Great Britain 
Mutual Life Assurance Society to sue and be 
sued; and to confer further Powers on the 
Society. 

Ixxv, An Act to confer further Powers on the 
Newry and Armagh Railway Company. 

Ixxvi. An Act for incorporating the Tyne Ge- 
neral Ferry Company, and for authorizing them 
to establish, make, and maintain Ferries on, 
along, and across the River Tyne, and Land- 
ing Places and other Works; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxvii. An Act for erecting a Bridge across 
the River Huli or Old Harbour, with Approaches 
and other Works connected therewith, all in 
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the Town and County of the Town of Kingston- 
upon- Hull. 

Ixxviili. An Act to authorize the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
to make certain new Lines of Railway in the 
Counties of Surrey and Sussex ; and for other 
Purposes, 

Ixxix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Scottish North-eastern Railway near Limpett 
Mill to the Great North of Scotland Railway 
at Kintore, with Branches to the Deeside Rail- 
way at Peterculter ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxx, An Act to enable the Maryport and 
Carlisle Railway Company to construct Branch 
Railways to Bolton and Wigton, to improve 
their Station Accommodation at Wigton, to 

urchase additional Lands at Wigton and Aik- 
oy to raise further Monies; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxxi. An Act for enabling the Midland Rail- 
way Company to construct new Railways and 
Works, and to acquire additional Lands in the 
Counties of Derby, Leicester, Warwick, Bed- 
ford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Middlesex ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxii. An Act for making and maintaining a 
Harbour, Piers, and other Works at Ventnor in 
the Isle of Wight, and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for incorporating a Company, 
under the ‘litle of “The Caterham Spring 
Water Company,” for better supplying with 
Water the Inhabitants of Caterham and the 
Neighbourhood thereof. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for the Amalgamation of the 
Reading Union Gas Company and the Reading 
Gaslight Company; and for incorporating the 
Reading Gas Company; and for making fur- 
ther Provision for the supplying of the Borough 
of Reading and the Neighbourhood thereof with 
Gas ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxy. An Act to enable the North-eastern Rail- 
way Company to construct Branch Railways 
from Market Weighton to Beverley and at 
Hull, to raise additional Capital ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lxxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Northern Railway at Hatfield to the 
London and North-western Railway at Saint 
Albans ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for granting further Powers to 
the Alford Valley Railway Company. 

Ixxxviii. An Act to enable the Deeside Railway 
Company to raise additional Capital for their 
original Railway ; to maintain certain Portions 
of their Extension Railway constructed beyond 
the authorized Limits ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act to enable the Furness Railway 
Company to makea Branch Railway to Hawcoat 
Quarry ; to vest in the said Company the Un- 
dertaking of the Ulverstone Canal Navigation ; 
and to enable them to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

xe. An Act for making a Railway in the West 
Riding of the County of York, to be called 
“The Keighley and Worth Valley Railway ;” 
and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act for the Construction by the Midland 
Railway Company of new Railways in connec- 
tion with their Rowsley and Buxton Line, and 
for the Abandonment of Part of the authorized 
Manchester, Shefield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way; for authorizing the Use by the Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
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pany of Parts of the intended Railways; and 
for other Purposes. 

xeii, An Act to authorize the Leeds, Bradford, 
and oor Junction Railway Company to de- 
viate and extend the authorized Line of their 
Batley Branch Railway in the West Riding of 
the County of York ; and for other Purposes. 

xciii. An Act to enable the Vale of Clwyd Rail- 
way Company to extend their Railway to the 
North-west Shore of the River Clwyd at Foryd; 
to divert a portion of the Line of their present 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

xeiv. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
Railways within the Town of Burton-upon- 
Trent, and for other Purposes. 

xev. An Act to enable the Hereford, Hay, and 
Brecon Railway Company to make and main- 
tain Deviations in the Line and Levels of their 
Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

xevi. An Act to enable the South-eastern Railway 
Company to make Railways to Tunbridge and 
Dartford respectively, and to widen a Vortion 
of their North Kent Line of Railway, and to 
purchase additional Lands for the Purposes of 
their Undertaking ; and for other Purposes. 

xevii. An Act to enable the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company to construct a 
Branch Railway to Shawforth and other Works; 
to purchase additional Lands; and for other 
Purposes. 

xeviii. An Act for vesting the Oldham, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and Guide Bridge Junction Rail- 
way in the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, and the London and North-western Rail- 
way Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

xcix. An Act to make better Provision for sup- 
plying with Water the Town and Township of 
Wakefield, and the Townships of Alverthorpe- 
with-Thornes, Stanley.cum-Wrenthorpe, and 
Sandal Magna, and for other Purposes. 

ce. An Act for making a Railway from Kingston- 
upon- Hull to Hornsea. 

ei. An Act for dissolving the Ceylon Railway 
Company, and for other Purposes connected 
therewith. 

cii. An Act for authorizing “The North British 
Insurance Company” to increase their Capital 
Stock ; and for other Purposes. 

ciii. An Act to continue the Ashborne and Belper 
Turnpike Trust in the County of Derby ; and 
for other Purposes. 

civ, An Act to define the Powers of the London 
and North-western and Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Companies for raising Money; and 
for other Purposes. 

ev. An Act for the Red House and Weeland 
Roads in the West Riding of the County of 
York. 

evi. An Act for the Amalgamation of the South 
Durham and Lancashire Union and Eden 
Valley Railway Companies with the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company; for the 
Transfer to the last-named Company of the 
Frosterly and Stanhope Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 

evii. An Act to empower the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool 
to construct additional Reservoirs and other 
Works ; to alter the Charges for the Supply of 
Water within the Limits of their District, and 
to make other Rates and Charges in respect of 
such Supply ; and for other Purposes. 

évili. An Act to provide for the leasing of the 





Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast Railway to 
the Ulster Railway Company. 

cix. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from Bala to Dolgelly in the County 
of Merioneth ; and for other Purposes. 

ex. An Act for making a Railway from Corwen 
to Bala, and for other Purposes. 

exi. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making a Railway in the Counties of Devon 
and Cornwall, to be called “‘ The Launceston 
and South Devon Railway ;” and for other 
Purposes. 

exii. An Act to enable the Manchester, Shefield 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to make a 
new Railway in the County of Chester, to be 
called “ The Manchester, Shefield, and Lin- 
colnshire (Godley and Woodley Branch) Rail- 
way ;” and for other Purposes. 

exiii. An Act to authorize the Consolidation 
into One Undertaking of the Inverness and 
Ross-shire and Inverness and Aberdeen Junc- 
tion Railways, and the Union into One Com- 
pny of the Two Companies to which the said 
Railways respectively belong. 

exiv. An Act to authorize the Enniskillen and 
Bundoran Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to the Midland Great Western Rail- 
way of Ireland at Sligo ; to change the Name 
of the Company ; and for other Purposes. 

exy. An Act to enable the Llynvi Valley Rail- 
way Company to increase their Capital ; and 
for other Purposes. 

exvi. An Act for the making and maintaining of 
a Bridge over the River Jrenté near to tlie 
Town of Nottingham (to be called “* Wilford 
Bridge’’), with Roads thereto, and for the 
discontinuing of Wilford Ferry across the 
River, and for other Purposes. 

exvii. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the 
First Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
William the Fourth, intituled An Act for 
amending and maintaining the Turnpike Road 
from and out of the Road leading from Quebee 
in Leeds to Homefield Lane End in Wortley, 
to communicate with the Road leading from 
Huddersfield ¢o Birstal, at the “Coach and 
Horses” Public House in Birstal in the West 
Riding of the County of York, and granting 
more effectual Powers in lieu thereof. 

exviii, An Act to enable the Eden Valley Rail- 
way Company to construct certain Extension 
and Branch Railways ; to use Portions of other 
Railways; to raise additional Capital; and 
for other Purposes. 

exix. An Act for the Rotherham and Wortley 
Turnpike Road in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

exx. An Act for dissolving the Hull and Holder- 
ness Railway Company, and vesting its Under- 
taking in and uniting its Shareholders with 
thoze of the North-eastern Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxi. An Act for making a Railway from Joln- 
stone to Bridge of Weir in the County of 
Renfrew, with Branches, and for other Pur- 
poses, 

exxii. An Act to dissolve the present Body of 
the Weaford Harbour Commissioners, and to 
appoint new Commissioners, and for other Pur- 
poses, 

exxiii. An Act for conferring further Powers for 
the good Government of the Borough ef Car- 
dif; and for other Purposes, 
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exxiv, An Act to authorize the Abandonment of 
a Portion of the Garston and Liverpool Rail- 
way ; and for other Purposes, 

exxv. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Gaol and House of Correction at Maid- 
stone in and for the County of Kent, and the 
Lunatic Asylum at Barming Heath in and for 
the said County; and for other Purposes. 

exxvi. An Act to amend the Acts now in force 
for the Protection of Property in the Borough 
of Liverpool from Fire. 

exxvii. An Act for enabling the Great-western 
Railway Company to construct Railways, and 
to acquire additional Lands in the Counties of 
Stafford and Warwick; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exxviii. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making a Railway in the County of Devon, to 


be called “The Moretonhampstead and South \ 


Devon Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

exxix. An Act to authorize the South Yorkshire 
Railway and River Dun Company, and the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to contribute Funds towards and to 
acquire the Undertaking of the Trent, Alcholme, 
and Grimsby Railway Company. 

exxx. An Act to amend “ The Wem and Brony- 
garth Roads Act, 1860,” and to confer further 
Powers in relation to the said Roads. 

exxxi. An Act to enable the United Kingdom 
Electric Telegraph Company (Limited) to carry 
on the Works and Business of an Electric 
Telegraph Company. 

exxxii, An Act for extending the Period limited 
for the Completion of a Portion of the Rail- 
way of the Dartmouth and Torbay Railway 
Company, and for authorizing them to raise a 
further Sum of Money ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxiii. An Act to’ authorize the Amalgamation 
of the Coniston Railway Company with the 
Furness Railway Company, and for other Pur- 


poses. 

exxxiv. An Act to repeal the Act “ for repeal- 
ing Two Acts for repairing the Road from 
Luttle Sheffield in the County of York to Spar- 
row Pit Gate in the County of Derby, and also 
an Act for making a Road from Banner Cross 
in the West Riding of the County of York to 
Fox House in the County of Derby, and for 
consolidating the Trusts of certain Roads 
mentioned in the said Acts, and for amending 
and making certain other Roads to communi- 
eate therewith, and for other Purposes ;” and 
to make other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

exxxv. An Act to amalgamate the Caledonian 
and Dumbartonshire Junction Railway Com- 
pany with the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company. 

exxxvi. An Act to enable the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make certain Deviations of 
their authorized Lines of Railway called the 
“ Cleland Branch Extension ” and the “ Omoa 
Branch,” in the County of Lanark; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxvii. An Act to enable the Caledonian Rail- 
way Company to make a Branch Railway from 
their Granion Branch to Leith, with a con- 
necting Branch therefrom ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exxxviii. An Act to amalgamate the Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, and Helensburgh Railway Com- 
pany. with the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Company. 





exxxix. An Act for changing the Name of the 
Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Compan 
to the Name “ The Jrish North-western Rail- 
way Company ;” and for authorizing them to 
make and maintain an additional Line of Rail- 
way and other Works; and to make Arrange- 
ments with other Companies and Public Bodies ; 
and to raise further Monies; and for other 
Purposes. 

exl. An Act to incorporate the Participants of 
the Level of Hatfield Chase ; to authorize the 
Construction of additional Works of Drainage 
in the said Level ; and to subject certain Lands 
therein to Taxation. 

exli. An Act to enable the South Yorkshire Rail- 
way and River Dun Company to make Rail- 
ways near Shefield and Thorne, and to cxer- 
cise other Powers. 

exlii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Hawick Branch of the North British Railway 
near Newtown Saint Boswells to Dunse. 

exliii. An Act for making a Railway from Bishops 
Waltham to Botley. 

exliv. An Act for effecting Railway Communi- 
cation from the Metropolitan Extension of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. , 

exly. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Un- 
dertaking of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Carlisle Railway Company with the Under- 
taking of the North-eastern Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exlvi. An Act to enable the North-eastern Rail- 
way Company to construct a Branch Railway 
between Blaydon and Conside, with Branches 
therefrom ; to acquire additional Lands, and 
for other Purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for more effectually repairing cer- 
tain Roads called “The Tupton and Ashover 
Road,” and “ The Birkin Lane Road,” in the 
County of Derby. 

exlviii. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway from Hooton to Parkgate, in con- 
nexion with the existing Birkenhead Railway, 
and for other Purposes, 

exlix. An Act to enable the Bristol and South 
Wales Union Railway Company to construct 
a Branch Railway to communicate with a Pier 
and other Works at the Mouth of the River 
Avon ; and to authorize certain Arrangements 
with the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the City and County of Bristol with reference 
thereto. 

cl. An Act to repeal an Act of the First Year of 
the Reign of King William the Fourth, “ for 
consolidating the Trusts of the several Turn- 
pike Roads in the Neighhourhood of Cheadle, 
in the County of Stafford, and for making De- 
viations and new Branches to and from the 
same ;’ and to make other Provisions in lieu 
thereof. 

cli. An Act for making a Railway from Horsham 
to Dorking, and for other Purposes. 

clii. An Act for making Railways from the 
London and South-western Railway to Hamp- 
ton and Shepperton in the County of Mid. 
dlesex. 

cliii. An Act to authorize the Mid Kent Railway 
Company to make a Railway from the Mid 
Kent Railway to Addiscombe ; and for other 
Purposes. 

cliy. An Act to enable the North-eastern Railway 
Company to construct the Team Valley and 
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other Branch Railways in the County of Dur- 
ham ; and for other Purposes. 

ely. An Act for providing and constructing an 
improved Cattle Market, Market Places, and 
Slaughterhouses, with all necessary Approaches 
and Conveniences, within the Parish of Saint 
Thomas in the County of the City of Dublin. 

clvi. An Act to enable the Mid Wales Railway 
Company to alter the Line and Levels of their 
Railway, and to make a Junction between the 
Mid Wales and the Central Wales (Extension) 
Railways; and to amend the Acts relating to 
the said Company ; and for other Purposes. 

elvii. An Act to alter the Constitution of the 
Parochial Board of the Barony Parish of Glas- 
gow in the County of Lanark. 

elviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Sutton Station of the Croydon and Epsom 
Branch of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway to Banstead and Epsom Downs 
in the County of Surrey. 

clix. An Act for making a Railway from the Port 
of Bristol to the Old Channel at the Mouth of 
the River Avon, together with a Picr in the 
said River, and for other Purposes, 

elx. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway to 
Wemyss Bay in the County of Renfrew, and a 
Pier and Roads in connexion therewith ; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxi. An Act for authorizing the Llanelly Rail- 
way and Dock Company to make and maintain 
new Lines of Railway by way of Deviation of 
their authorized Swansea l.ines and Carmar- 
then Line and other Works, and to make 
Arrangements with other Companies, and to 
raise further Capital, and to make Provision 
for laying down Narrow Gauge Rails on the 
Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxii. An Act for authorizing the Lianidloes and 
Newtown Railway Company to make and 
maintain a Line of Railway for the joint Use 
of the Mid Wales Railway Company and the 
Manchester and Milford Railway Company, 
and a Station at Llanidloes for the joint Use 
of the Three Companies, and to raise further 
Monies ; and for other Purposes. 

elxiii. An Act to authorize the Extension of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to Wal- 
mer and Deal, and for other Purposes. 

clxiv. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Nene Valley Drainage and Navigation Im- 
provement; and to make Provision for the 
Discharge of the Debts and Liabilities of the 
Commissioners in the Third District of Drain- 
age, and for the Separation of the Districts ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
North Devon Railway in the Parish of Cole- 
brook in the County of Devon to Okehampton 
in the same County ; and for other Purposes. 

elxvi. An Act for authorizing the Construction 
of Railways from the Sevenoaks Railway to 
Maidstone and Tunbridge, and to join existing 
Railways at Tunbridge, all in Kent; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxvii. An Act to enable the Swansea Harbour 
Trustees to raise a further Sum of Money for 
the Purposes of their Undertaking; and to 
authorize a Lease or Leases of the Swansea 
Harbour Railway and certain Wharves in 
Swansea Harbour to the Vale of Neath Rail- 








way Company; and to authorize the laying 
down of additional Rails for the narrow Gauge 
on that Railway, 

clxviii. An Act to authorize the West Midland 
Railway Company to construct additional 
Works, and to raise further Sums of Money ; 
to provide Facilities for the Passage of their 
Traffic to Newport in the County of Monmouth; 
to regulate their Powers of raising Money in 
respect of certain other Undertakings ; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxix. An Act for constructing and maintaining 
a pier at Weston-super-Mare in the County of 
Somerset. 

elxx. An Act to facilitate Arrangements by the 
Londonderry and Coleraine Railway Company 
with their Creditors; and for other Purposes. 

elxxi. An Act for making Railways from Rick- 
mansworth in the County of Hertford to Amer- 
sham and Chesham in the County of Bucking- 
ham ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxii. An Act to enable the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan Railway Company to extend their 
Railway from Llangeller to Newcastle-Emlyn, 
and to raise further Monies. 

elxxiii. An Act for making a Railway from Ket- 
tering to Thrapstone in the County of North- 
ampton ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxiv. An Act to improve the Western Approach 
to the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Mar- 
ket, and to authorize the raising of additional 
Money. 

elxxv. An Act for making a Railway from Staf- 
ford in the County of Stafford to Uttoxeter in 
the same County ; and for other Purposes. 

elxxvi. An Act for authorizing the Aberystwith 
and Welsh Coast Railway Company to make 
and maintain additional Lines of Railway, and 
to reclaim Lands near to their Lines of Rail- 
way, and to raise further Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxvii. An Act for conferring further Powers 
upon the Andover and [Redbridge Rr*'-~vay 
Company. 

elxxviii. An Act for authorizing Agreements be- 
tween the Briton Ferry Dock and Railway 
Company and other Companies, and a Lease of 
Part of their Wharfs and for altering Rates 
payable to the Neath Harbour Commissioners ; 
and for authorizing the Briton Ferry Dock and 
Railway Company to raise further Capital ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxix. An Act for making Railways from Cow- 
bridge in the County of Glamorgan to join the 
Llantrissant and Taff Vale Junction Railway 
and the South Wales Railway; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxx. An Act to authorize the British Fisheries 
Society to construct Piers or Breakwaters, and 
other Works in connexion with Pulteney Har- 
bour, and to amend the Act relating thercto. 

elxxxi. An Act to amalgamate the Fife and Kin- 
ross Railway Company with the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee Railway Company. 

elxxxii, An Act for authorizing the Vale of Neath 
Railway Company to lay down Rails for the 
Narrow Gauge as well as the Broad Gauge on 
the Vale of Neath Railway, and to raise further 
Monies, and for other Purposes, 

elxxxiii. An Act to authorize an Alteration of 
the Terms of the Lease of the Severn Valley 
Railway to the West Midland Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 
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elxxxiv. An Act to enable the Brecon and Mer- 
thyr Tydfil Junction Railway Company to 
make new Railways, and for other Purposes. 

elxxxv. An Act for making a Railway in the 
County of Salop, to be called ‘‘The West 
Shropshire Mineral Railway; ard for other 
Purposes. 

elxxxvi. An Act for incorporating “ The Brecon 
Markets Company,” and for vesting in them, 
and authorizing them to maintain and regulate, 
the Markets and Fairs in Brecon, and other 
Property of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the Borough of Brecon ; and for pro- 
viding for the Discharge of Liabilities of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses; and for 
other Purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act to confer Powers upon the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company with re- 
spect to the Epping Railways; and for other 
Purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act to separate the Middle Level 
from the Bedford Level Corporation ; to trans- 


fer the Powers and Duties of the Nene Navi- | 
gation Commissioners to the Middle. Level | 





Hereford Railway Company to lease their Un- 
dertaking, to acquire additional Lands; and 
for other Purposes. 

excix. An Act for making a Railway, to be called 
“The Spalding and Bourn Railway,” and for 
other Purposes. 

ec. An Act for making a Railway, to be called 
“The Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Rail- 
way,” and for other Purposes. 

eci. An Act to enable the Great Northern and 
Western (of Ireland) Railway Company to 
make a Railway to Ballina; and for other 
Purposes. 

ecii. An Act for making a Railway from Car- 
narvon to Port Madoc -in the County of Car- 
narvon, 

ceili. An Act for paving, cleansing, lighting, 
watching, draining, and improving the City of 
Aberdeen and adjacent Districts, for regulating 
the Police thereof, for supplying the Inhabit- 
ants with Water, and for other Purposes. 

eciv. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Police and Statute Labour of 
the City of Glasgow, and for other Purposes. 


Commissioners, and to provide for Payment of | cecv. An Act for consolidating and amending the 


the Debt secured on the Navigation Tolls; to 
repeal the Barrier Banks Acts; to amend the 
Middle Level Acts, and to incorporate the 
Middle Level Commissioners; to amend and 
enlarge the Powers of Commissioners acting 
under District Acts in the Middle Level ; and 
for other Purposes. 

elxxxix, An Act for amalgamating the North 
British Railway and the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway and the West of Fife 
Railway and [arbour Companies, and for 
other Purposes, 

exe. An Act for authorizing the West Cheshire 
Railway Company to make and maintain addi- 
tional Lines of Railway and other Works, and 
to raise further Monies; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

exci. An Act for authorizing the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway Company to divert their 
Tramway in the City of Limerick, and to work 
or lease the Undertaking of the Limerick and 
Ennis Railway Company. 

excii. An Act to authorize the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company to construct addi- 
tional Works and acquire additional Land in 
Kent and Surrey ; and for other Purposes con- 
nected with their Undertakings. 

exciii. An Act to authorize the construction of a 
Railway in the Counties of Glamorgan and 
Brecon, to be called “ The Dulas Valley Mine- 
ral Railway,” and for other Purposes. 

exciv. An Act for making a railway to connect 
the South Staffordshire Railway with the Can- 
nock Chase Railway in the County of Stafford, 
and for other Purposes. 

exev. An Act to enable the Eastern Union Rail- 
way Company to make certain Arrangements 
concerning their Capital, and to subscribe to 
the Waveney Valley Railway. 

exevi. An Act for transferring the Hereford, 
Ross, and Gloucester Railway and for leasing 
the Ely Valley Railway to the Great Western 
Railway Company, and for other Purposes. 

exevii. An Act to empower the Kent Coast Rail- 
way Company to construct Railways or Tram- 
ways at Ramsgate, and to raise further Money ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exeviii, An Act to enable the Shrewsbury and 





Acts relating to the Corporation of Salford ; 
for extending their powers; and for other 
Purposes. 

eevi. An Act for incorporating a Company ; and 
for making and maintaining the East Glouces- 
tershire Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

eevii. An Act for making a Railway, to be called 
“The East Grinstead, Groombridge, and 
Tunbridge Wells Railway,” and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ceviii. An Act for conferring additional Powers 
on the London and North-western Railway 
Company in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
and for authorizing a Deviation in the Line 
of the South Leicestershire Railway; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecix. An Act to enable the Merthyr, Tredegar, 
and Abergavenny Railway Company to lease 
their Railway, 

ecx. An Act for enabling the Mid-Sussex and 
Midhurst Junction Railway Company to ex- 
tend the Time for completing their Railway ; 
to sell or lease their Undertaking to the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from the Bradford, Wakefield, and 
Leeds Railway at Wakefield to the South York- 
shire Railway at Barnby-upon-Don, and of cer- 
tain Branch Railways to be called “‘ The West 
Riding and Grimsby Railway.” 

ecxii. An Act for incorporating the Dovey Re- 
clamation Company ; and for authorizing them 
to reclaim Land in the Estuary of the River 
Dovey ; and for authorizing Arrangements be- 
tween them and the Aberystwith and Welsh 
Coast Railway Company; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

cexiii. An Act for extending the Time for the 
Purchase of Lands and the Completion of the 
Works authorized by “The Dagenham ( Thames) 
Dock Act, 1855,” and for other Purposes. 

cexiv., An Act for authorizing the Redditch Rail- 
way Company to raise further Monies; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxv. An Act to extend the Time for making the 
Railway of the Kensington Station and North 
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and South London Junction Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

ecxvi. An Act for authorizing the Abingdon Rail- 
way Company to raise further Monies ; and for 
other Purposes. 

ecxvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Waterford and Tranmore Railway near the 
City of Waterton? to the Town of Passage in 
the County of ‘ord. 

ecxviii. An Act for authorizing an Extension of 
the Oswestry, Ellesmere, and Whitchurch Rail- 
way ; and for other Purposes, 

eexix. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway in the County of Down from the Down- 
patrick and Newry Railway to Newcastle. 

ecxx. An Act for amending “ The Charing Cross 
Railway (City Terminus) Act, 1861.” 

ecxxi. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
making and maintaining the Wrexham, Mold, 
and Connah’s Quay Junction Railway ; and for 
other Purposes. 

cexxii, An Act to protect the Waters of the 








Mersey and the Jrwell and of certain of their 
Tributaries from certain Obstructions. 

cexxiii. An Act to amalgamate the Eastern 
Counties, the East Anglian, the Newmarket, 
the Eastern Union, and the Norfolk Railway 
Companies ; and for other Purposes. 

eexxiv. An Act for a Lease of the Undertaking 
of the Mid Kent Railway (Bromley to Saint 
Mary’s Cray) Company to the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company ; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxv. An Act for the amalgamation of the 
Somerset Central Railway Company and the 
Dorset Central Railway Company; and for 
other Purposes. 

eexxvi. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
a Railway in Shropshire, to be called “ The 
Wellington and Drayton Railway.” 

eexxvii, An Act for making a Railway and Har- 
bour in the County of Devon, to be called the 
Sidmouth Railway and Harbour ; and for other 
Purposes. 














PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


:. N Act to confirm certain Contracts for 
‘\_ granting Leases made and entered into 
by Charles Phillimore Esquire of Part of the 
Lands and Hereditaments devised by the Will 
of William Robert Phillimore Esquire, de- 
ceased, situate in the Parish of Saint Mary 
Abbotts, Kensington, in the County of Middle- 
sex, and to confirm certain Leases granted in 
pursuance of the said Contracts, and for other 
Purposes relating to the said Will. 

2. An Act for incorporating the Trustees under 
the Will of Captain William Mackintosh, for 
defining and explaining the said Will, and for 
carrying into effect the Purposes thereof. 

8. An Act to extend the Powers given to the 
Trustees of the Will of William Tuffnell 
Esquire by an Act of Parliament passed in the 
Third Year of the Reign of His late Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for 
enabling the Trustee under the Will of the 
late William Tuffnell Esquire to reduce the 
Fines for the Copyholds held of the Manor of 
Barnersbury, devised by his Will, as an En- 
couragement to the Tenants to build thereon, to 





grant Building and Repairing Leases of the 
devised Estates ; and for other Purposes. 


4, An Act to enable the Mayor and Commonalty 


and Citizens of the City of London, Governors 
of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods of the 
Hospital of Edward, late King of England the 
Sixth, of Saint Thomas the Apostle, commonly 
called “ Saint Thomas’s Hospital,” to convey 
the Site of the present Hospital to the Charing 
Cross Railway Company, and to acquire a new 
Site for the same Hospital ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 
5. An Act for amending the Powers of Leasing 


and other Powers created by divers Acts relat- 
ing to the Estates annexed to the Earldom of 
Shrewsbury ; and for other Purposes. 


6. An Act to authorize the Trustees of the Will 


of Athelstan Corbet Esquire, deceased, to grant 
Building Leases and Mining Leases of the Es- 
tates thereby devised, and to raise Five thou- 
sand Pounds out of the same Estates, and apply 
such Sum in the Improvement of the Port of 
Aberdovey and Lands adjoining thereto; and 
for other Purposes. 











PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


7, An Act for inclosing the Commons or Waste| 8. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Colonel 
Lands called “ Dollow and Kilmore Commons”| Gore Boland Munbee with Sophia Catherine 
in the Parishes of Dollow and Kilmore in the! his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
County of Tipperary. | again; and for other Purposes. 
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